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PREFACE 


The second volume of thifi work vms published as long ago as 
19^3^ Among the many reasons \s?hicli delayed the publication of 
this volume^ one must count the excessive adfiunismtive and 
teaching ^vorfc with which the writer b saddled; his coniinuciJ 
lUnc^; the regrettable failure of one eye through atrenuous work, 
w'hidi often makes him depend on the assistance of others ; and 
the long distance between the place of publication and Calcutta. 
The manuscript of die fourth volume b happily ready. 

In writing the present volume the author has taken great troubie 
to secure manUvseripts w'hich svould present a goemected accoimt 
of the development of thcistic philosophy in the South. The texts 
that have been published arc hut few tn numlTcr and die entire 
story cannot 1>c tnid without constant reference to ntre manuscripts 
from which alone ihcdata can be collected. So far, no work has been 
written which could throw my light on the diacovciy and inter¬ 
pretation of a connf^ted history of Vaisijava thought. It w'ould 
have been well if the Tamil and Telegu works could have been 
fruitfully utilized in tracing the history of Vaisnavbmp not only as 
it appeared in Sanskrit but silso as it appeared in the vernaculars of 
the South. But the author limited himself as far ns poesible to 
Sanskrit data. This Simitation w-aa necessary for three reasons: firat, 
the author was not master of the various vernaculars of South IndJs* 
secondly^ the inclusion and utilization of such data would have 
made the present hook greatly exceed intended scope; and 
thiidly. the inclusion of the ebta from the vernacular litemrure 
would not have contfibuted maiedally to the philosophica) pro¬ 
blems underlying the Iheistic apeculatjoufi dealt with in this work. 
Looked at from the strictly phLlosoplucal point of vieWp some of the 
materials of tiie present Ixiok may be redded as somewhat out of 
place* But, both in the present volume and the volume tliat will 
follow" itp it will be impossible to ignore the religious pathology that 
is associated with the devotional philosophy which is so predomi- 
nanl in the South and which so much influenced the minds of 
the people not only in the Middle Ages but aUo in the reettit pngt 
aud is ev'en now the most tmportont element of Indian religions. 
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Preface 

Philosophy in India indudes not only morality but religion also. 
Ill* most chaiactensiio feature of religion is eoiotlon or senttmciit 
associated with a system of beliefs, and os such in the treatment 
of the dominant schools of pliitosophr that odgmatn} in South 
India one cannot help emphasistmg the irapoftant pathological 
detrelopments of the sentiment of devotion. ’ITie writer hopes, 
therefore, that he nvay be excused both by those who would nijt 
took for any etnphaais on the aajrcct of or religious senti- 

ment and also by those who demand an over-emphasis on tlie 
emottona] aspect which forms the essence of tlie Vaisrutva religion. 
He lias tried to Steer a middle course in the intcmsi of philosophy, 
wliich, however, In the schnote of thought treated herein is so 
intimately mienvoven with religious sentiment. 

'Fhc writer has probably exceeded the scope of Iris truaitDent in 
dealing with the Ar\wra, whwc writings are tti Tamil, but there oko 
he felt that without referring to the nature of the devotional philo¬ 
sophy of tlic Spins the treatment of the philosophy of Kamanuja 
and Ills followers would be hUtoricaily defective. But though the 
original materials for a study of the are in Tamil, ycl 

formnntdy Sanskrit translations of tliese uiitings either in tnaml- 
script or in publialted form are availahlt, on wfiich are almost 
wholly b£.scd the accoimta given here of these Tamil writers. 

1 he treatment of the Paiicailtra litcranne oifered dif¬ 

ficulty, as most of these works are adll unpublished; but fortunately 
a large volume of this Ihciature ivas secured by the present writer 
in manuscript. Excepting Schrader's work, nothing of any im¬ 
portance has been written on the PaficaiStra School. Though 
there are traitslslimts of the bh^fya of H^m2nujg, tliere lias been no 
tre^ent of his philosophy as a whole in relation to other great 
pliijoeaphers of his School. Practically nothing lias appeared re¬ 
garding dm philosophy of the great thinkers of die Ramanuja 
School, such 03 A'ciikata, Meghanadiri and otlieia, most of whose 
works are still unpuhljshed. Nothing has also been written re¬ 
garding Vijnaniibhifciu'R philosophy, and though Kimbarka^i 
AAaym lias been transbted, no systemade account has yet appeared 
of NimbJrka in relation to his followers. The writer had thusjo de¬ 
pend ahnosi wholly on a very large mass of published and unpub¬ 
lished mauuscripl Uterature in his interpretanon and chronological 
invcatigatkms, wWdi are Uigdy based upon internal evidence; 
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Prefme 

though, of course, he baa aiwerfs tried tn utUba: wliaiever articles 
and papers appeared on the subject. The aubjccts ttt^ted are vast 
and it b for the scholarly reader to judge whether my success 
has been attained in ispite of the imperfectkms which may have 
crept in. 

i^bough the monotheistic ^icculatbns and the imponajice of the 
doctrine of devoDon can be traced even to some of the Rg-veda 
hjmns and the earlier religious literature such as die GUa and the 
Mahabfmtiitu and the Viptupur^a^ yet it ia in the traditioml songs 
of die and she later South Indian philosophical w-riters^ be¬ 

ginning from Yiunufta and Ramanuja, that we find a special em* 
phasia on ouremotiond relatjon with God. 'ITib emotional rclauait 
of devotion or hhakti differentiated in many forms in the ex¬ 
periences and the writings of various Vaisnava auth<jrs and saints. 
It h iminly to Ute study of these forms ns asaoctaied with their 
phitosciphicai perspectives that the present and the succeeding 
volumeii Isjave btjcn devoted. From this point of view, the present 
and the fourth volumes may be regarded as the philosophy of 
tlieism in India^ and this will be partly continued in the treat¬ 
ment Ilf Saiva and S^^ta theism of various farms. The fourth 
volume will deal with the philosophy of Madhva and iiis foUaweni 
in their bitter relation with the monistic thought of Sankara and his 
followers. U will also deal with the theistie philosophy of the 
Bh^gavaiapifTibm and the thcistjc philosophy of Yallabha and the 
followers of Sri Caitanya. ^\mong the theistic phdosopbers the fol¬ 
lowers of Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vy^atirtha occupied a great 
place as subtle thinkers and dlalecLicians. In the fifth volume, apart 
from the different schools of Saiva wid Sikta tlunkers, the Tantras, 
the philosophy, of graniTtuir^ of Hindu Aestheiics^and of Hindu Law 
will be dealt witlu It is thus expected that with the completion of 
the fifth volume the writer w'iU liavc completed his aurvey of 
Hindu thought so far as it appeared in thr Sanskrit languor and 
thus finish whai was begun more than twenty yeai^ ago, 

A chapter on the C^rt^Ma materialists has been added as an 
appendix^ flince? their treatment in the first volume was practically 
nc^eeled. 

The writer has a deep debt of gratitude to discharge to Dr F. W. 
l*homas—^the iate Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, and a 
highly esteemed friend of his who, in $pite of hk various activiticfti 
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pressure ol and old has been a true fSdnubaadfio lo 
the autboii hetptdg him irith the manuscnpc and the proo&, 
and offemg him vahiable suggestions as regards ottbognphv, 
punc^tion and idiomatic usage, WitJwut this continued 
the imperhxtions of the present -worit vrouM have been much 
more flumetous. The author b ipeciatty fateful to his Rewarch 
smdenta—PiufcsaorMiss Sununa Mitra Sistit, HA., Mr Satindia 
Kumar Mukhetjee, M,A., and also tof^Mr Das- 

Gupta, M.A,, who rendered assistance ftom time to time in vaiious 
ways. Considering the author’s great handicap in having only one 
sound it wouM have been impossihle for him to complete the 
woih wiihotit their assistance. 

SURRNDRANATH DASGDPTA 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE BHASKARA SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Dat^ of Bhaskara. 

Udavana^ m his Nyay(i-himm^\ilt\ of fihL^k^i^ as a 

camoicntjitcir an th^ Vedanta in ^ccordanc^e with ihe tnadititiiis of 
the fridan^ ^ool of Vedinta and m holding the view that 
Birman suffer? evolutionary ehnnges** Bhatmji Dlkfita alsOp In 
hjfl Tuttva-vtvfka-ttkd-vivarn^a, speaka of Bha^a Bhlakara as 
lidding the doctrine of difference and non-difference (b/ifdiibk£iLiY. 
It lA certain, hoivevcr, that he Rnuriahcid after Sai^kara, for, though 
he doe? not mention him by mune^ yet the way in W'hfch he refers 
to him makes it ahnost tortain that he wrote hla cammontary with 
the e?cprcss purpose of refuting some of the cardinal doctrines of 
Sailtara’s eommeDtary* on the Br/Jma-s^ra. Thus, at the very be¬ 
ginning of his commentai^v he says that it aims at refuting those 
whOf hiding the real seme of the ru/ru, have only eqne^ed tbeir 
own opitiion;S> and in other places also he speaks in very strong 
lemis against the commeutator who hold$ the mdyd doctrine and 
h a Buddhist in his riews^. But, thutigh lie was opposed to Sankara, 
it was only so far as Sankara had iJitrtKluoefl die mdy^ doettinep 
and only so far as he thought ilie world had sprung forth not 
33 a real modiho^on of Brahman^ but only through For 

^ Trvla^ dddiH '^thrre aUtitL" AKfirdina; to MiJiu \i vm outiknvry 
tmimn mnm fciluntiiii to cuw iikk, ami ampfii otben, thtec Stkki. 

Viudhyct^aif Ptuilldn Dvtvedkn^ in hn ^unAkrit iiitrcKitKfmo ie 
SliAjiun V rammctflitT fan the nyi thut ihc commcft- 

motrn on ihir Brokmu-fafr^f prior to RktHnLiJ^^ Tunks, Guludcrm, Hhinid nnd 
YftmiinBcar?«p the tcu:Kcff KifuAmij*. *U tricla^mT- Such « iTatemefit 
]i Indceil very fntvmtiaxs^ but unfcrtimfliiJy he doe* nut ua the ■mhoruv 
fasun whidi Im! drew this ttiTornuLtkm. 

* '* Bhafptihhdth^nu Us l^.J^^h«tdc^DeddrUa-tiddhA»Ui^4^^ fihiitt«4t EUk- 

vrta*t ai quoted by Vrndfayi^vu-| Prm^i 

in bii IfitToduiCtiuiS to Bhlakiifm'# OutmncnlKrr. 

* nt^bhipT^iS-pr^iimUt 
tyO^hydiw^ ymr iOttnu^ 

BhQflimi'l CaroTT Maif r y^ 
tB b^tddha-mataoahmif^ mr^vi^ti^'iuif te' 

A^iWaT M Ihid- H- 5 , 40 - 

In uuichrr pU« biAkw? » refcirod to mt. c^dnm^ vipKi which wm 
ptopoundei by the MahlrSna Buddhuto— 

vyOw^-mut kkOrt tiy^^nru/mytmiL Ihid. i_ 4, 45. 
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i The Bhdskara School of Pki/osopky [ ch . 

both ^ahkHj? und 6hfldc;iiii would Agree in holding that the Rrahiuan 
was bot!t the material cauae and the ioMnimental catiae (upodUM 
and ntmitta). Sonlcara would niaintdii that thb wiu so only because 
there was no other real category which caisted; but he would 
strongly-urge, as has been explained before, that mayd, the category 
of the indeltniie and the unreal, was associated with Brahman in 
such a tranaformatlon, and that, though the Biahntan was sub¬ 
stantially the same identical entity as the wmid, yet the world as ii 
appears was a mdyd tratisfomuitJon with Brahman Inside as the 
kenuil of truth. Bur Bhaskana maintained that there ivaa no mdyd, 
and that it was the Orahman which, by its own powers, underwcot 
a real modiftcattoni and, as tlie Pancararras also held tbe same 
doctrine in so far as tliey believed that Visudevu was both tJic 
materia! and the instrumental cause of the world, he was in agree* 
meut with the Bltaga\'aias, and he says that he does not find any¬ 
thing to be refuted in the Paocaratm doctrine^ But he diHcrs from 
them in regard to their doctrine of the mdividus] anuls having been 
produced from Brahman*. 

Again, though one cannot assert anything very positively, it is 
possible that Bldiskara himself belonged to that particular sect of 
Drahmim who used three sticks as their Brahmitiic iitatgnia in 
preference to one stick, used more generally by uther Brahmins; 
and so liis explanatiun of the Vfdanta-sutra may rightly be taken as 
the View of the Brahtnios. For in discussing the point that 

fitness for Brahma-knowledge does not mean the giving up uf the 
religious stages of life (dfmmo), with thetr customs and rituals, he 
speaks of the maintenance of three sticks as being enjoined by the 
Vedas*. 

Madhavildlty'a, in liis ^adkiira-idjaya, speaks of a mcctiiig of 
Sankara witli Bliatta lihlskara, but it is difficult to ^y hmv far 
statement ts reJiablo*, Fr(>in tlic fact that Bliaskant refuted Sankan 
and was himsdf referred to by Udayana, it is certain tlwi he 
Bourisbed some time between the eighth and the tendi centurtea. 
Pondita Vindhydi^-ari l^rasada refers EO a copper-pbile found by the 

• MW r.eli u maityafiU. . , 

tad trot imu^praiatlmm na MmOi* HStrii mifMafnffyam faivamih 

Badiknra^hkAt^ia^ H, z. 41. ^' 

* thid. 

» ttL +. 4*. p. fttotjita Vindbvdhwl'l [otniductxAn. 





BhSskara and Saidtata 3 

late Dr DhlivdljT in tiie Marathi cuuntry, near Nastk, in whidi it 
is atated that one Bhlskara Bhatta of the lineage {gotfa'^ of Saniya,. 
*(m of KavtcahravajrtJ Trivikrairut, who was gh'cn the title of 
Vidyapati, was the sixtli anecstnr of Bhiakaracirya of 
linear the astronofner and witter of the BJddhanta^^unuuu ; and 
he maintainn that this senior Vtdyipati Bhlakara Bha^n was the 
commentator on tlie Brahma-tutrsK But, though this may be 
poasibie« yci we have no evidence that it is certain; for, apart frorn 
the siinilan'ty of names^ it is not dcfiiiitcty known whether this 
VidyapatJ Bhaskara fihaits ever wrote any comineotary on the 
Brohma^sutra- All that we can say, therefore, with any degree of 
ddiniteness, is that DhAskara fluumlted at some period between the 
middle of the eighth century and the middle of the tenth century, 
and must probably in the ninth century, since he does not know* 
Ram^qja*. 


Bhnsknra and Sankara, 

ITtcre ia a text of the Chandogya Vpanifad, vt, 1. i, which is 
treated from two dtfierent points of view by Sankara and Bhaiikara 
in catiiiedion with the tuierpretation of -Srokma-iH/iw, ir, t, 14'*, 
Suhkam's interpretation of this, as Vacaspati cjiptains it, is that, 
when clay ia known, all cky^materials are known, not because the 
clay-materiaU are really day, for they are indeed dillereiii. But, if 
80 , how can we, by knowing one, know the otlier r Because the clay- 
materials do not really e^iut; they are all, and bo indeed arc all tha t 
pass as modifications, (tf&fra), but mere expressions of speech 
[lmcSr(mbhiimv^)f mere names {namdhtyam} having no real 

*■ Vii 34 h;eitmTr P-ruAdii'* TniroffuctiOin. 

* W« liar 0 / Aewti IllilxkMrj& in Suiikni IrlETmturc, vUiiih u L^bliftalmLnp 
SrOniabhlikaT^p HAiibhOHknrap Utvmiiiiuab^kaiilittirBp UhijilixrBaTiiiira^ 

4ltLtT, BbAskflrEullbitctu, ll h fl fl i milcl lrya, 

barwniirm^ TrikAp^napdadJi, Ijtugik^tihi^kicrK, Sa|i4il>-«Bha«kprBL, Vtun- 
blui4ji«ni, Bb&ikarwkviL, BhUiiiirmfiri^u, 

BhiUkonuKtitt. 

^ Me taikm very Ksntr rd^ercfica tq clhcr writen. He i^ioki of 
n » g^t duilwnf of ihfr iltkOgaviin ■choaU He fefert tq the fooit of 

Mllu! 4 vimi«, Faiup«Ea, KApimn <nd Kithaks^fMli^tiri^ and rhrir 

laindpal vork P^MnfMHyiSyi^i^fira: be refer* to the 
whom hr is olieii Ittfitdr in H^rrmeitK 

* ilr^tmtha^i-iaht^dihhya^^ Bt^kmn^sBira^ tl. 

yuih^ fvw^ fAwns if$arvsfrpt mr^mapAift 

bhoTffim nOmivifvya}^ VI. i. ilf, 
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emitics or object tt> which refer, hflvin^ in fact no raatoict 

At 

BhaflkarH says that ihc passage means that day alone h Ttal, and 
the pUTpeut of speech depends os two Ehings^ ilic objects and the 
facts implied and the names which rmpJy theJtiH The elTects (knrya) 
are mdecd the basis of aJi our pmetied behaviour and conduct, in- 
voiving the objects and Cacis implied and the espressions and names 
which imply than. I low can the cause and effect be idonicali The 
answer iq thisis that it is tttie thut it is to tJic efforts that our speech 
applies and that tlicae make all practical heha^-Jour posstblci but the 
effects are in r^ty hut stages of manifestation, modification and 
existence of the csiuae itself- So, ftom the point of ^Icw that the 
effects come and go, appear and disappear, whereas the cause re¬ 
mains permanenUy the samct M iJic ground of all its real manifest- 
dons, it IB said that the cause atone is true—the clay atune is true, 
Ttrc effect, therefore, is only a slate of the cause, and h hence both 
idmttcol with it and different (mm it*. Tlie ctfect, the name (ifmAa- 
dhryu), is and the scriptures abo assert this^. 

Btiatikara argues agsunst »^hkara as foIlDWSi: the argument dial 
the upholder of miiyil {miJy^odtn) could adduce agatnst thcK whn 
believed in the reality of the mauyi the world, might he adduced 
against him also, in so far as he belicvcft in monism 
A person who hears the Mriptures and philosophizes is at first 
under the veil of ignorunije {midyd); and^ if on account of this 
ignorance his knowledge of dualUy was fake, tik knowledge of 
mooism might equally for the same reason be considered as fake. 
All Brahma-knowledge is false, because ii is knowledge, like the 
knowledge of the w*orld. It is argued thai, just m from the false 
knowledge of i drcAm and of lettcts there can be true acqukituifi 

1 Bh&malt, it. i - i4- lUhu it i dcin^ which u tnctdy i livina 

bwi wiih no twdy, h* snW body being in hnd i fant stUJ we mt, (nt tanvcTtienee 

bmjEWiRCh the eipreswn RJihu^i hicsd " {Edhoh nrwftli; ttmiloHy day ikw » 
^e»l^ and wh*T yrv dny-fniicfiah, Jugt, pttUst* etc-, #ie irwre exprewnt of 
fpt^L titviog fH» tem^ dijeclstwcfidiiM Co whkh they etm apply—they fjrnpjy do 
not e»i« tt bU— but acre mm dro^yj^if# Im 

Cattuofo'jfr jflfo fcJrnodlVj'^-^^runT tfroJ;. , njsfi. .. 

mtpito ponu-ZirfCw tikfdfia dir taihd inrfi4m 

* ubhc^’ttm 4raiwWiff(KH« viksim ^. .ukhitymm 

t;4^-Tf7y4»rtlAtfy«^ ptmvffial* 4h&r^ it iiy atya 

Mty^khy^nam. . fEo ki5ryd-t$H*M gkafa&ifiminiiMfhu*. . . 

i3'J"ttiUAa-iw5nin?i kdryaif^ Xfyatmki^vyuHnktOf^ sukii^w^utn^ ^gamapSya- 
dkarmiH^ cm anrt^ ifw^wn iii ca tjyupaJiiytiU. Bhdt^a-khtdya^ n. i. 

* iQi1bBi]-dao0ig4 iwttydJ^ e4f>viifTdi^ ctr. Jhd^ 
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of good and eril or of ccrtmn meaning, so frum the liikc knowledge 
of words and their meaningly as involved in the tnowledge of 
monistic texts of the Upanlsads* there may arise right knnwiedge- 
But such an argument is based oit false analogy. Wlien from certain 
kinds of dteatns someone judges tliat good at evU mlJ come to hinip 
it h not from nDthing that he judges, since he judges Fnim panicular 
dream experiences; and these dream experiences are facta having 
particular characters and features; they are not mere nothing, like 
the hare's htwn; no otic can judge nf anything ftom the harems hom. 
The letiem dsn have certain shapes and fonns and arc definitely hy 
common consent and iigreemcni as^kted mth partienLar ^lunds; 
it is well known that different letters in difFcrent countries may be 
used to denote one kind of sound* Again, Ef from a trtistakc some¬ 
one experiences fear and dies, it is not from nothing or from some* 
thing false that he dies; for be had a real fearj and the fear was the 
cause of death and was roused by the memory of a real thing, and 
the only uiirealiiy about it was that the thing was not present there 
at that tirne. So no example could be given to show that from false 
knowledge, or falsehood aa sucfi, iliere could come right knowledge 
or the LnuJ]. Again, how can the scriptures demonstrate the fabc- 
hood of the world? If all auditory knowledge were false, all lan¬ 
guage wtmid be fabe, and even the scriptural texts would be non¬ 
existent. 

Further, w-hat b this "atddyd,’'* if it cannot be described? How 
can one make anyone understand it? ^Tiat nonsense It is to oay that 
that which manifests itself as all the visible and tangible world of 
practical conduct and behaviour cannot itself be d^rihed'. If it is 
beginningbss, ir must be ctemak and there can be no libenttion. 
It cannot be both existent aiul non-existcnl; for that would be 
cofitradictory. It cannot be mere negation; for, being nan^extstem, 
it could not bring bondage. If it hrings hondage, tr must be an 
enriiy* and that means a dual existence with firahman. So the 
proposttioii of the upholder of mayd is false. 

Whsa b true, however, b that, just as milk gets curdled, so it is 
God Himself who fay His own will ind knowledge and omnipotmee 
transforms Himadf into ihis world. There is no inconsistency in 
God's transforming Himself into the world, though He is pardess; 

i k^tryam idwfr kftmojji t^'otni/bdr^'d Jm/puri/ 
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far He can da so by various kinds' of powers, modifying them ac¬ 
cording to Mis mvn v^iU, He possesses two powers; by one He has 
become the world of enjoyabtes {hh^yo-iiikti)^ and by the other the 
uuhvtdujil soulSt the enjoyer« (ifAoJt/'r); but in spite of this modiiica- 
don of Himself He remains unchanged m His own purity; for it U 
by the manifestadon and modibesdon of fOs powers that the mi>dJ- 
fiiration of the world os the enjoyable and the enjoyer takes place. 
It i« jUBt oa the aun sends out his rays and ouUccis ihtan bock into 
himself, hut yet renralna In himself the sameb 

The Philosophy of Bhaskara's Bhaaya. 

From what has been said above it is dear dial according to 
Qliaskara the world of matter and the selves consists only in real 
modiheadons or transformations (parittamfl) of Brahmun^s uwn 
nature through His di^Tirse powers. This natursliy brings in tlie 
ffuesdonwliether the world and thesouts are different from Brahman 
or identical with him. Bhaskara’s answer to such a question is that 
“difference" {bhtda) baa in it die characteristic uf identity {abhttitt- 
dharmas ca)-Hhe waves are different from the sea, but are also 
identical with it. The waves arc manifestations of the sea's own 
powers, and so the same identical sea appears to be different when 
viewed with reference to the manifestatiuns of its powers, though 
it b in rcaitty Identical with its powers. So the same identical Bn; 
is different in its powers as it bums or illuminates. So oil that b one 
IS obo monVi and the one b neither absoluic identity nor absolute 
difference*. 

The individual souls are in reality not different from God; they 
are but His parts, as the sparks of Brc ate the parts of fire; but it b 
the peodiartty' of these paits of God, die souls, that though one 
with Him, they have been under the influence of ignorance, desires 
and deeds &om beginntngless rime*. J ust as the SkSia, which b all 
the same everywhere; and yet the SitUsa inside a vessel or a house 
b not just the samie ah^a as the boundless space, but may in some 

* LL I, 47 , *li 4 (. ^ 3 j, 

* uhktdij^^utrm^ -fd hhitdh msiu>t}d!sdk€T eiith^dah l£l 

dljfiifnA Torixpn&m/^ Ihsdu ily uryair^ na k£ 

Imyaivii cjfi iakioycik m ai^ivat^ 

yuth^jfm daJtart4i-pwakdii;fnd*-^£i*>mktaynlr. , y . rtimil lamrtw ikS-tuk^-iwriikum 
Mufmasp hkinnitifi Jbidr LL iB. 

* Jbid^ L +* tip 
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sense be regarded as a part <)f it; or just as the same air is seen to 
serve different life-functions, as the five J>rcjihir, so the individual 
souls also may in some sense be regarded as parts of God, It is just 
and proper that Ute scriptures sJioiild command the individual souls 
to seek knowledge so as to attain liberation; for it is the desire for 
tbe higitest soul [paramdtmtuij or God or Hiahman that is the cause 
of liberation, and it is the desire for objects of the world that is the 
cause of bondage'. This soul, in »o far as it cxiats in association with 
ignorance, desires and dcixls, is atomic in nature; and, just as a drop 
of &indal paste may perfume all the place shout it, sn docs the 
atomic soul, renuining in one place, animate the whole body. It is 
by nature endowed with conedoumess, and it is only with reference 
to the knowledge of other objects that it h»s to depend on the pre> 
sence of those objects^. Its scat is in the heart, and through the skin 
of the heart it is in touch with die whole body. But, though In a 
state of bondage, under the jnfiuenoe of ignorance, etc., it is atomic, 
yet it is not ultimately atomic in nature; for it is one with Brahman. 
Under the infiucncc of hudtthi^ ahatfikdra, the five senses and the 
fi^-e <u3yut it undergoes the cycle of rebirths. But though this atomic 
form and the association with the huddhi, etc., is not e^ential to tlic 
nature of the soul, yet so long as such a relation exists, the agency of 
the soul is in every sense real; but the ultimate source of this agency 
is God Himself; for it is God who makes us perform all actions, and 
He makes us perform good actions, and it is He who, remaining 
within us, contiotfi all our acdoi». 

In alt stages of life a mim must perform the deeds enjoined by 
the scriptures, and he cannot rise at any stage so high that he is 
beyond the sphere of the duties of work imposed on him by the 
scriptures^ It is not true, as Sahbtra says, that those who ant lit to 

* ibid. H* 3- IJ, Jj. 

* Bhdshfxr-a-thdfyiU f. 1 . t-, In hotilm^ tlic vin ihiC ibc ijVdWn-iiiira ii 

Isl m cantiiliiDiiA w]ib the AfirAdigud-tOitat which ibfl fojmcT ocutt fnlliiw— 

rtrr it U mftcr ihr perf-oimnriJOP of tha rrtnaikftttc dudes, th&t tbi; kiiowkdirc of 
BnhiMii Cifl «riw, ajld the bdter dicrcfafic C^nuoi hi mny dupoue with tbn 
need fa( the fMmer—»£id ttwu I he ^rflArntr-^arriii ■re nor iitiendcd for may 
tiipernr mnul dtlfmcn of iieiwnLr KCX114 to have followed Ujia- 

viits or UpaVKir^ 3 lcArym^ ta oomineminT oti the he reien 

mud whc9n be the famulEr of the «chanl 

ibid, i, [. l«incl 11-^ ^7. Sec 61 k? r. f. 4: Jtanwii^V cfOJ 
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havr iHe highest knowledge ore beyond the dudes oF life and ooufses 
of ritualistic and other sctions aijoined by the scriptures, or that 
tliose for whom these are intended are iitrt fit to have tlw higheat 
knowle<[ge; in other words, the statetuent of Sshkare that there 
caiuint be any combinadon (roinuciR^'a) of knowledge (jnana) and 
necessary ritualistic dudes of life (Jhzrmo) is false, Bhaskara admits 
that pure kumta (ritualistic duties) cann ot lead us to the highest 
pereepdon of the tyuih. the Brahman; yet knowledge(/iMita) com¬ 
bined with ^he regular duties, i.e. }Sdmi‘-iamucdta-karma^ can lead 
us to our higliest good, the feaJijtattnn of Drahman. That it is our 
du^ to attain the knowledge of Brahman is also to be accepted, by 
reason of the injunctioii of the scriptures.; for that also la one of the 
imperalive dutks imposed on us by the scriptures—a ridiy—tlie 
self is to be known (rttmo ptf art Jntffatyithi etc.)- It « therefore 
not true, as ^ahkara asserted, that what the rititaiisric and other 
duties imposed on us by the scriptures can do for us is only to make 
us fit for the study of Vedanta by purifying us and making us as far 
as possible sinless; Cbaskam urges tliai performance of the dudes 
unpoacd on ua by the scriptures U as necessary as the attainment 
of knowledge for our final liberation. 

Bhaskara draws a distinction between cogoilion and 

consciousness (ciatitnya), more particularly, self-consciouaneas 
[dtjna-Ciiitanya), CognUion with him means dte knowledge of oh* 
jective things, and this is a direct experience (aaaMaC’o) arising out 
of the contact of die sense organ, maniUt and the object, the presence 
of light and die internal action of the memory and the sub-conscious 
impressions (aanskara}^ C^^^ition is not an active operation by 
itself, hut IS rather the result of the active operation of the senses in 
assodadoo with other accessories, such that whenever there is a 
collocation of those accessories involving the operation of the senses 
there is cognition K Bhaskara Is therefore posttivdy against the con¬ 
tention of Kum^la that knowledge is an entity wltich is not diitcdy 
perceived but only Infeired as the agent which induces the in- 
leUectual operaiion, but which is not direedy known by Itself, If an 
unpereeived entity is to be inferred to explain the cause of the per- 

^ MOftf iti mtpady<ati^ ^vidi ptmur 

/towiji kafpydif mty^ ^ ma at jTfJhta* 

kriy6mimibf€ <EferV tamcidwim iti im nG^4igtMia~iwtdHmdhatvaL 

khoty^.j^t 1* 
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ceived inteliectuo] Qperation^ then inuthcr cniity might bo mferred 
^ the csiiise of that unperceived entity* and onoiher to explain th^t 
and so on, and we have a vieioufi infkutc Moreover, no 

Linperccivcd entity can be inferred as the cauae of the peredved 
intellectUid operation r for, if it h unpcrccived, then its rdation witli 
intcltecural opemtion U also unperedved, and how can there be my 
infereficc at alt? Thus, cognition is what we directly eipencnce 
an J tbdfc h no nnperceived entity which causes it* but 
it is the direct result of the joint operation of many accessoriea. 
This objective cognition is entirely diffettint from the subjective 
consciousness or self-conficiousness; for the latter is eternal and 
always present* wliereas the former b only occasioned by the col- 
tocaung droimstanccs. It is easy lo see that Dhaskma lias a very 
dbtinct epistemological positiorn which* thuugh sinillar to NyAya 
^ far as the objective cognition is conoemed, is yet different there¬ 
from on iiccount of his admission of the ever-present self-con- 
ifdnusness of the souL It b at the same time different fnm the 
Sahkarite epistemnlog;', for objective cognidon b considered by 
him not as nacre limitation of self-consciousness, but as entirely 
different therefrom^. It may also be noted that, unlike Dhar- 
maraj^hvartndntt the writer of the Sanskrit epiatcmologic^ work* 
V^dduta-p&tfbluis^^ Bb^kara conaiders murtas as a scnsc^rgan*. 
On the subject of the self-validity of knowledge Bhaskan thinks 
that the knowledge of truth is always self-valid [svaiuJ^-prmn^a), 
whereas the knowledge of the false b aiwuya attested from outside 
(ff^atiih pramJna'f. 

As has already been sald^ Bhaskara does not think thai libcra- 
uon can be attained through knowledge alone; the duties imposed 
by the scriptures must always be done along with our attenipis to 
know Braliman; for there ta no contradiction or opposition between 
knmvledgc and paformance of the duties enjoined by the scriptures- 
There will l>c no tibeiatinn if the duties are fOTsakenh The sta^ of 
ealvadon is one in which there b a continuous and unbroken con¬ 
sciousness of happmes^- A libcisted soul msy associate or not 
assoebte itself with any body or sense as It likes*. Itb as ummscient, 

* kecid rSmtS cvt/talir,,, 

tad fdimi dariamm;--*d}tfidmMyAddihy9 

fOayOii lit yvhtam, BkOtkafa^^a. ^ IMd. th 4. 17. 

» Bid^ I, 4. ai. “ IbU. m. 4. 1*. 

* md- IV, +- IV. 4. li. 
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ommpotcfit mu! as me with dl smils a£ G^K^ tHmsdR The attach- 
roent to Btuhttian. which is to He an essential conditian 
for attaining IJberatioii, h fiirther defined lo be worship (romard- 
dhana) or devotion {bhakli)^ while hhiihii ia said to be attendance on 
God by meditatjon {dkydmk^Ha p&rtcicryu), Bhakti ia conctivet!, 
not 05 any reding, aifcction or love oi as in later Vais^v'a 
literature, but as dhymm or meditation^ A questiem may ame aa to 
what^ if BmKman (laa tronflfnmied Himself into the world, is meant 
by meditation on Brahnianl Doe* it mcoji that we arc to meditate 
on the world? To this Bhlskara's tnsiver is that Brahman is iwt 
ediatisted by His tranaformalion into the w^cirld, and that wttat is 
really tnmnt by Brahman's being tranaformed into the world fs that 
the mature of the world is spifitiudH The world is a spiritual matii- 
festation and a spinttial tTansfoTmatJon, and what passes as matter 
IS in reality apirituoL Apart from Brahman os manifested in ihc 
world, the Brahman with diverse fomii, there is abo the fomdeas 
Brahman (m^profra^a hr4ihf7ion}, Ehe Brahman which is transceU' 
dent and beyond its own mimancnt forma, and it is this Brahman 
which IB to be ivonshipped. world with its diverse forms also 
wilL in the end, retijm to m fpirttua] suurcef the formtrss BiTifiman, 
and nothing of it vvill left as the remaindar. The inateml world 
is dissolved in die spirit und lost therein, just as a tump of salt is 
loat in water^- This irojisccndcnt Brahman that is to be w'Ofsfajppcil 
is of the nature of pure being and inteUigence {iid^lskfana and 
bodhorioJi^i^y^ He ia also in finite and unlimited. But, though He 
k thus diaractcd^ as being, intelligence^ and infinite, yet these 
terms do not refer to three diotluct eumies; they arc the qualidca of 
Brahman, the substance* and, like alt qualities, they omnot remain 
different from tlieir aubstancx for neither can onv substance rernain 
widuiut its qtiohdcs, nor can any quoliltcs remain wiihotit their sub¬ 
stance, A substance does not become different by virtue of its 
quaiiticfl^ 

Bhaskara denies the possibiJIty of liberation during iifttime 
for so long as the body remaius as a result of the 

^ iadfiOdma , Sfi^kaya* 

bhOtyu, fV, +, 7. 

^ 111. 1 . 

■ JhiJ, tL 1. 11, 17. • IbiJ. Ilf- 1. 23, 

• lur tv^^rilpaJiheda Oi; na hi dra^yam 

mii Hit ^taipah, Pdd. UC a, 
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previous karmaSi the duucs assigned to the porticalar stage of life 
(Sirtma) to nvhtcb the mjin belongs have to be performed; but hii) 
dififcrenix from the ordinaty man is dut. whUe the ordinary man 
thinkje hifliself to be the ag^t or the doer oF all actiotis, the wise 
man never thinks hhnselF to be so. If a man could atiajn Ubctatton 
during lifetime, then he might even know the minds of other people. 
Whether in mttkti one becomes absolutely retationless {mksttm~ 
bandluth), or whether one becomes omniscieDt and omnipotent (as 
Bhiskara hinuetf utgeo), h ts not possible for one to attain muhti 
during one** lifetime, w it is oertatQ tSuit ao long as a man lives 
must perform his duties and try to cotnprehend the nature of God 
and attend on Him through meditadon, since these only can lead to 
liberation after death*. 

^ HI. 4- 36, 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE FANCARAtRA. 

Antiquity of the Paficaratrau 

The Pancaraini doctrines ar^ indeed very old and are ttssociaied 
with the puriifa-sSHa of the Rg:-vcdja, which b, as it wer^. tJic foiin- 
dadon stone of alt future Vaisnava philosophy. It is said m the 
&iUa^patha Brahma^a that Narayatia« the great beings wishing to 
transcend all other bcinga and becoming one with them ail, saw 
the form of sacrifice known as pan^iarttra, and by performing that 
sacrifice atmined Im purposed It is probibic that the epithets 
**purufohandrdyonay* became transformed in later times into the 
two rmfi Nara and XarAyana. The passage also imptLcs thatNSr&yatiUi 
was probably a liurmii!i being who became a transcending divinity 
by performmg the Pancar^tra sacrifice. In the later literature 
NmyoM became the higbtai divinity, 'rhua Venkata Sudhi wTote 
a in about 19,000 lines to prove by a reference 

to senptuntf textsihtn Narayana. is the highest god and that aJl other 
gods, Siva. Bmhuti, Vi^nu^ etc., are subordinate to him^. ITie word 
BraAtfiizn in the Upanl^ads is also supposed in the fourth or the last 
chapter of the Siddkilnla-riJirufcitii to refer to N£r4yaoa^ In the 
Me^&hdrata 3J4th chapter) wie hear of Nara and 

Namyana themsdves worshipping the unchanging fimhriian which 
is the self in all beings; and yet Nariyapa h there spoken of as being 
the greatest of all* In the succeeding chapter it b said that there was 
a king who was entirely devoted to ^fSJl3yana. and w'ho worshipped 
him according to the sdlvaiG rites^. He was so devoted to Naiayana 
that he considered all that belonged to him, riches, kingdom/ete., 
as l>e]cMiging to Nar^yana. He harboured in liifi bouse great taints 
versed in the Poncaratra Jiystcm. When under the patronage of this 
king grent saints performed sacrifices, were unable to have a 
vision of the great Lord Nar3yaria« and Brhaapati became angry . 

* £ilia~patka RrSSami^r *lTf. t* 

^ Tho StddkiitUa-TfitfvStmii only lU ■ MS_ whicJl Imi nal yet hr tfj 

publbiicd. 

* W« ^ye tii aid F4^4lre~i4TniAi^ caHed tbc dw mo- 

t«aa irf which i^J |iTwntly be iJcfcrihed. 
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Other Mg<» then rekted the story iliai, though long penance 
they could not perceive God, there was a meraage from Heacen 
tliat tile great Nirayana vtas vkible only co the tnhabttania of 
Svcta^Jvtpa, who were devoid of sense-organa, did not reejuireany 
food,and wereinfused with a monotheistic devotion, ’Flic saints were 
darzied by the radiant beaut)' of these beings, and could not see 
them. They then began to practise asceticram and, as a result, these 
holy bdngs became perceivable to them. These beings adored the 
ultimate deity by mental japa (muttering God*s name tn mind) 
and made ofTenngs tn God. Then there was again a mesaage from 
[heaven that, since ihe saints had perceived the beings of Sveta- 
dvipa, they should fed satisfied with that and return home because 
the great God could not be perceived except through all-absorbing 
devotiotu Nizada also is said to have $cen from a great distance 
Sveta-dvipa and its extraordinary inbabitants. Ntrada then went 
to Svcta-dvfpa and bad a vision of Ndi^yana, whom he adored. 
Nirdyapa said to fum that Visudeva was the higheat changeless 
God, from whom came out Sahharsana, the lord of all life; from 
him came Pndyumna, called fflflitnf. and from Pradyiimna came 
Aniruddha, the Ego. rrom Aniruddba came Brahma, wJio created 
the universe. After tlic pralaya. Sankar^a^ Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha are successively created from Visudeva. 

Thcie an: some Upanr^nds which are generally known as 
Vaisnava Uparusads, and of much later nrigin tlian the older 
Ikhcaiatm To this group of LTpantsads belong the Avyakto- 
pofttfadorAi’ytiktOr-iifsfmhiiptiiTiiail, with a commentary of UpanL^d- 
brahmayi^n, the pupil of Vasuilevcndra, Kab'-taniarupopaitifaJ^ 
Kf^opanifodt Gomt^opaHuad, Go^d/iif^iiwrft'pcmijforf,Cfi;p!efAjWd7u- 
fiipani Upanisad, Tdrdidfttpanisad, Tripdd-tilthRii-matfdnardyana 
Ifpamfildt DatldtreyopoHiftid, Ndrdya^panisaJ, AynmAa-rdptlBl 
Upimiftui, Nftimhottara-tdprm Upaitiiad, RjBtatdpiiiF Vpanifod, 
lt^ottarattara-tdpmTUpam^ad^ /?tnntf-roAfifyo (Ipaidfod, Vdstidetso- 
pmttad, with the commentaries of Upanisad-btahmayogin. But 
these UpanjMds arc mostly full of inessentiai descriptions, ritual' 
istic ptactiecs and the muttering of particuLir mantrai. 'Hicy have 
very little connection with the FancarStro texts and their contents. 
Some of them—like the Nrsimka-fdpiat, Gopdlatdpani, etc.—have 
been utiliicd in the Gaudij'a school of Vai^avism. 
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The Poaition of the Pancaratra Literature. 

V^um, in his Agama'pfdmd^ya, discusses the position of the 
Pazicaratros as follows. It is that my instnictioii convened 
ihrougb language can be valid cither by itself ur through the 
strength of the validity of some other prooBi, Nu instruetlon of any 
ordinary person can be valid by ttsell The special rituaitAtk pro¬ 
cesses associated with the Pnhcai^tza cannot be known by percep¬ 
tion or by inference. Only God, whose (>owcra of perception ck- 
leod to all objects of the world and wtttdi ate without any Lirnita- 
tion, can instil the special injunctions of the PahcaratniH The 
opponents, however, hold iliat a pcrceptiort which has all things, 
wiihm its sphere can iiardly be called perception. Moreover. I lie 
fact that some things may be bigger than other thing? does not 
prove that anything which is liable to be greater and less could 
necessarily be conceived to extend to a tinutlees estent^. Even if it 
be conceived that there i® a person who^ petception b limitless, 
there ia nothing to ^rnggest that he should be able to inairucT in* 
follibly abouE the riraalst such ss those enjoined in the Paucaritra. 
There arc also no which prescribe the PaAcaotra rites. It 

cannot be ascertained whether the authors of the Paheariilra w^orka 
tiftscd them on the leaobjngs of tlie Veda® or gave thdr own views 
and pttssed them on as being founded on rite Vedas, Jf it b argited 
that the fact that the Pahearatm^ ttke other texts of of Msiiu^ 
etc., cxific proves that they mu at have a common origin in the Vcdaii, 
thflT ts contradicted by the fact tliat the PaScaratra ductrines m 
repudiated in the mf'ti lexis founded on Ujc Vedas. If ti is said 
that timse who follow the Pancaratra ritea arc is good Bnihmin® m 
other Bntlutiins. and follow the Vedic ritcsi the opponents assert 
that this is not so, since the Pniicarltrms may have alt the external 
marks and appearance of Brahmins^ but yet they are not so 
garded in society. At a social dinner the Brahmins do not ait in the 
same line with the BhJgamt4ti or the followers of the PiahcaraLni. 


* ciha rhamam uAiihtyt mTMiiaynut bhmitavyiXm id 

ijTir-4ifU<^'<i-4£i2i4trti 4tdfatQ4^tnia hhatiimyom i’ll: 

ms kalpa^ 

na hi drrpvft vyfnmtvn ptilpi&-v^fhhiMnimr 
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xvij Position of the Panc&rdiru Literulure 15 

Tlie very word uliivata mdicaicd a lowcr^ and tbc words 

htuigat^afti iuicl are inrerthangeable. Ii h satcl that a sdtvGtu 

of tJie pOTitaim caste who hy tfae king's onfcr wi^Tships in tcmpJefl is 
called a As a means of livelihood the aat^'atas w^arahip 

imagesand live upotioffeTitLga for initiadon and those made to temple 
gods; they do not perform die Vedic eludes, and have no rdadoiiahip. 
with the Brahmins, and so they cannot be regarded as Unthmins, It 
isabo said that even by the siglii of a mm who tai;es to worship as 
a means of ]J\'dihood one is polluted and should be purified by 
proper ptirlficatory ceremonies. The Fahcariira texts are adopted 
by the degraded sitvatas or the bhigavatas, end these must therefore 
be regarded as invalid and non-Vedic, Moreover, if thk literature 
were founded on the Vedas, there would be no mciining in their 
recommendation of special kinda of rituab. It is for this reason 
that BadarSyana also refutes the philosophical theory of the 
Fahcanitra in the Brnhmu^sutm. 

It may, howwer, be urged that, though the Pahearatra injunc- 
tioos may not tally with the injunctions of Brahmitiic Smsti litem- 
tUHTj yet sueJi contradictiom are not important, both are based 
upon the Vedic texts. Since ibc vniidity of the Brahminic Smfii 
also is based upon the VedaSi the Pahearaira has no more nccessi^* 
to teiOoneiJe its injujictiuris witli that than tliey have to reconcile 
tliem£clvc$ widt the Pafiearatra. 

The question arises as to whether the Vedas arc the utterance 
of a person or not* The arpimeni in favour of production by b 
p<mii:i is ihjtttt since the Vedas arc a piece of literary eompoaition, 
they must have been uttered by a person. The divine person w^ho 
directly penDcivea the sources of merit or demerit enjoins the same 
through his grace by composing the Vedas for the benefit of human 
beings. It i» admitted, even by the MlmAipsafcai, that all worldly 
affairs are con^quent upon the influence of merit and demerit So 
the divine being who Im created the world knows, directly the 
sources df merit and demerits The world cannot be prodneed 
directly through the effects uf our deoia, and it has la l>e admitted 
that there musT be some being who urill^ea the effbccs of our deeds, 
producing the world in consonance W'irh them« Ah the scriptural 

^ Thiu Stiimi ufy»: 

hlfAt yfiii cu Etjn^hai fa ntmlra^tAlvaiti nti At. 
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xtxt3 also support iht admission of such an omnipotent and onuii- 
sdmt God. It is this God wKo* on the one hand, eresied the Yediis^ 
directing the people to the pefforaLance of such actions as lead 
to mundane and heavenly happiness^ aitd on Uw other hand oea^ 
the Fiukaratra literatune for the attainment of the highest bliss by 
the womhip of God and the reali^uttinn of Hh nature. *niere are 
some who deny the If^itimatc inference of a creator from tJie crea¬ 
tion, and regard the Vedas as an eternally eidstent composidurtt 
uncreated by any divine being. Even in iudi a view the reason why 
tlic Vedas and the coitsonani Smftii are fegarded aa valid attests 
also the validity of the Paflearitra literature, But, m ^ matter of 
fnctp fironi the Vedss themselves we can know the supreme being 
as their composer, Ihe supreme God nefcmxl to in the Upani^s 
is none other than Vmiideva, and it m He who h the exmposer of the 
Fancaratm. Ftirther, arguments «« adduced to show ihal the ob¬ 
ject ^ the Vedas is not only to command us to do certain actions or 
to pruhihit u$ from doing certain other actions^ hut also to describe 
the nature of the uitimiitc reoltiy m the divine person, ^fhe validity 
of tlie I^learotra lias ifaerefore to be admitted, as it daiim for its 
TOUfee the divine person Nartyarta or V^udeva. Yainimu thtfi 
refers to many texts from the Vardha, Ui^it and Mattya Pufanaj 
siTtd from the Mofm^tamhitd and other rnifti texts. In his Puni^a*- 
mn^ya also, Y&muna elaborately discuasca the scriptural argu¬ 
ments by which he tries to show that the highest divine person re^- 
ferred to in the Upan4aty and the PuiSn^ is N^rayau. Tlii* 
divine being cannot be the Siva of the SaJvas, betauft^ the three 
classes of the the KipiUJbas, Kaiomukhas and Paiupatas, all 

prescribe counts of oonduct contradictory to one afiother, and ii i* 
impossible that they should be rccommendetl by the scriptural 
ttm, Thrir ritualistic rites also are manifesdy fion-Vcdic, lihe 
view that they are ail derh-ed from Rudra docs not pmvc that it is 
the same Rudra who is referred to in the Vedic t&cts. "llic Rudra 
referred to by them may be an entirely different person. He fefers 
also to the various Purilf^ which decry the ftait’a*. Against the 
argument litat, if the Pancat^ira doctrtnf^ were in ennsommec with 
the Vedaa, then one ivould certainly hove diiicovert^ the relev-ani 
Veihe texts from which they were derived, Yimijda says that the 
Psmcai^tra texts were produced by God for the bsicfit of devoiee^ 
who were impatient of following elaborate details described in the 
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Vcdic Jitemture. It m thuefore ({uitc intcltigible that the relevant 
Vedic t«si8 attjtportmg (he PaUciirimi teats jhouJtC not be 
dUcovcrrd. Again, when it is said that Slnditya turned to the 
doctrine of biiakti because he found nothing in the four Vedas 
suitable for the anainment of his desired end, this should not be 
interpreted aa ttnplynig a lowering of the Vedas; for it simply 
means that the derired end as recommended in the FaAcarattaa U 
different from tlial prescribed in the Vwlas. The hurt that Pah- 
caratras recommend special ritual ceremonies in addition to itie 
Vedic ones does not imply that they are non-VcdJc; for, unless jt is 
proved that the Pancaratns are non-Vedic, it cannot be proved that 
the additional ccreinotnes are non-Vedic without implying argu¬ 
ment in a cirde, ft is also wrong to suppose that the 'paAcaricni 
cCTcmonics are really antagonistic to all Vedic ceremonies. It is 
also wrofig to suppose that Uadarayana refuted the Pahesratm 
doctrines; for, had he done so, he would not have rcoomniendcd 
them ill tlie Mo/tahhUrata. Tl»e view of the Pahearatras admitting 
the four vyiiA/u sltould not he intcrpieicd as the admission of many 
gods; for these are inanifestatianflorVa!»idev4,thconediTinc|K;n$on. 
A proper interpretation of Badarflyn^'s Brahmu-sutrat would also 
show that theyste in support of thePancaraims and not against them. 

Even the most respected persnns of society follow all the 
Paricaratra instructions in connection with all rititals relating to 
image-worship. The arguments uf the opponents that the Bh^ga- 
vatas are not Braiiminsarc all fallacious, since the Bh^gavatfts have 
the same marks of Brahmahood as all Bralimina. The fact that 
Alanu describes the pancama caste as satvalu doa not piuve that 
all tartwior are patScomas. Moreover, the interptetation of the word 
sdteata as poacama by the opponenia would be contradictory to 
many scriptural texts, where tditfotas are praised. That some 
$&Tatas live by image-building or tempk-building and such other 
iivorks rdoting to the temple does not imply that this is the duty of 
all the Bhigavatas. Thus Yimuna, in his Agimta-pr&ndnva and 
KSimiT£gama-pram3nya, tried to prove that the Fancaritr^ are as 
valid as the Vedas, since they art derived from the same source, 
viz. the divine Pciaon, NSrayanuK 

* Tht fUthrlrSnnma^A M&rrvd W in Ox Agatait-pfOlna^, p. Sj, U mother 
»nrk flf VAtmmi ilcnlin^ inor^ Of lew with iame BfubjKt u the 
i/fhiiib HQ MS, hu tMen ivmilible to iho prciciii writer 
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From the tenth to the seveatcenth century the Saiv^a* amd the 
lived together tn the fioiith, where kings imafessuig 
Saividni hintssed iht md miltreatcd their icmpte- 

god^. ^d kings professing SrtViu^^visni did the same to the ^viu 
and their temple-gods. It U thcrefpre easy to tmagine how the 
sectarian auLhen^ of the two schools were often ansioi^ to repudiate 
nnc another* One of the mo«t important and comprehensive of such 
works is the SidiihS^ia-rjUn^itS, written by Venkata SudhJ. 
Veiikgu Sudhf was the disetpk of VcAka^anatha. He vras the son 
of driiaiUi Tioiytryfl, and was the brother of Sri Sailu Siiniv-Ssa. 
Tlie ia a work of four chapters, conuuniog 

over 300,000 lettera. He lived in the fourteenth and tlie Mteendi 
centuries, and wrote at least two other works* traya-sffra 

and Siddhanta-ViigayanlL 

Many treatises tvere tvritten in w'hlch the Pancaratra doctrines 
were summaru^ed. Of theae Clop^Iasflri^s Po^caratra-tahfd- 
seems tn be the most importanL GopilaaOri waatheson 
nf Kf^dcdibi and pupil of V-edantaiiiTianuja^ w ho was bumelf the 
pupil of Knnade^ika, His Pa^ffrdirth-rifkfn deals tvith the twous 
kinds of rituals described in some of the moet important Pafkarltrs 
W'Ofts. 

it thua scema that the Pancaratia hlcrmture was by many writeri 
not actually regarded m of Vedic origiiif though among the 
£rivaifii>avtts it was regarded as being a® Authoritnrive m the Vedas, 
It was regarded^ along wuh the Sir^hya and Yoga, as an accessory 
literature to the Ved^^* Vamuna also speaks of it as containing a 
brief summary of the tcachifigs of the \'cda3 fur the wy ami im¬ 
mediate use cd tho^e dcvmoes who cannot afford to study the 
Vedie literature. The main subject of the Pahcaiitra lircrsture are 
direcdons re^rding the construcrloos of temples and hnagesi 

* T^us V^eiilij]fBiiAih&^ qupiina Vyfcip 

^^r^T«in7*Jt|rj«J7TiTj;^ p. 19, 

Bofnctiiiac;* ibc Ppik*iSrra i*ri:far4^dsj tbei^jniafiiie VfdM,iwltnmeiim» 
ihc m feuuikil ■» Oie rqtrt pf ihc Piiicarltn*. Thui Ve^UdininStltii m iht 
9bo^ CAtiEnii qiwtcB m pmM^t from VyS«i in wfaj^ FiltcuiUm ti rt^tdal a 
iJi* nxH of that Vodu—waMiv Ht 

ftha mother in 'wrhkh the V«d» im i«g:iFUedl u the nurt of the- 

PKflwStrat—prjm^ipji-Aai^^-nriFartTt,^ Iti jaualhcr 
he TjK^ki iif the PtOoutUiii h tht ihe 

p^s-r&tri>~dUfm xfS** 
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of the vanous rituals associated wiih ima^-worshipt 
and the rituals, dealing elaborately with the duties of the Sri- 
viusn^vas and their religious prsictkcfi* such as initiation, baptism, 
and the holding of religious marks. The practice of image-worship 
h manifestly uon-Vtdic, though tiiere is ample evidence to show 
that it current evtn in the aiaih century ft.c* It is difficult for 
us rti flay how this practice originated and which section of Indians 
was responsible for it. The conflict between the Vedic people and 
the image-worshippers seems to have been a long one; yet we know 
that even m the aecond ccntttiy ».Cp the BhAgavata cult was m a 
living state* not uidy in South Indis^ hut also in Upper India* 
The testiniuny of the B^nagor Coltimn shows how even Greeks 
wer^ u^invortcct to the J)higa>^ata religion. ITie iMahdthdraia also 
speaks of the s^tvaJa rites, according 10 which Vifnu w'os wor¬ 
shipped^ and it also make^ references to the Vyuha doctrine of the 
Paucarairas, In the Ndr^aniya flection it ia suggested that the 
home «f the Paflcar^Eri woiflhip Js S^^eia-dvfpa, from which it may 
have migrjicd to India; hut effort of sdiolars to dcteimtnc the 
geographical position of $veta-dvipa have so far failed* 

In the Purdrtas and the jmrti literature also the conflict with the 
viariotis Bnahmmic authoriiiea is momfe^t Thti», m the Kumn 
purdfia, chapter fifteen« it ia said that the great ^nncT^, the Pan- 
caratrins^ were pmduced os a result of killing coatb in some other 
Intth, that they are absolutely aon-VediCp and that the literatures 
of the Sakm, Saivas and tlie Poncaratras are for the delusion of 
mankind ^ Tliat rahearatrinfl were a cursed people is also noticed in 
the PiiFdiara purd^. They are also strongly denounced in the 
yuii}fha^ia7phitd^ the ^amba-purmta and the Sdia-samhitd as great 
sinnera and m obaolutcty non-Vedic, Another cause of deuoutioe- 
ment was that tlic PaAcarltrLns initiated and admitted within their 

^ kdp^ttfi ganut^afw i^ktagty AAvtirTaf>'4infi 

>(lkfic^Fd|yu^, pdii/pahrtt MlkdjtyibB iahiiEr<tliah, 

Ch. ij. 

io inf OlkyitB but in ihc primed ediiian of Use 

BrJ. eeriei it otsiiixm in ihc ■ixtnriidi with wuiicfH.j 

*rhi: b1» 4*71^ 

idkit tn itiktii4 ywystfi hhavtta 
* 4^tidydM JJrf ca twitrf isih^ 

£A irUymp h)iiKtym j^cr ^>4 

lAfl c^UDO^d BtwuciE in lw» TtiiJUtf-jfeHuiiuMnt MS. p. 4,^ 
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Sect tiven w<itncn and Sudras* Accofdiag to Uie 
tftic but am outcm woajJd tiici^cir« w:cpt tlip imrkft rtCOftimfinded 
by the PancarttniiL In tht foimh chsipter of the 
piiTdnij it U said that even for oorivci:5ing vvith the Paficiafliritis one 
would have tn go to the Raurava JicIL ITit same prohibition of 
con\'ersing with the Paficamrins fotmd in the Klhrm^purtna, 
and it b there held Uwt they nhauld not be rnvittd on ooinsiuona of 
funeral ceremtmies. llemadri. quoting from the C "uvu says 

that I if a Bmhman b converted into the Panijaratra tdigioOt he 
iherehy loses nil hb Vedic ritesH "flit Li^iga-puFdna also regards 
dicm ZB being exmmiuurijcatcd from all icLigion (^^In}a^^thlirm£t~ 
viJdikftay Tlie Adilya and tlie Agm-^puriMm are abo extremely 
strong against thme who assoebte thcmfclvcs in any way with the 
PiiAcitrfiiriiis, 'Fhe Sdidtapa^ tidifia^ Bodtidyatm and the 

Varna famhitd^ also arc equally strong agamst the Pahcaratiins and 
those who associate with them in any way^ The PancarutrinSt how- 
ever^ seem to be more connilLitory to the membeim of the oribcHiox 
Vedk secu. They therefore appear to be a minnHty sec*, which had 
always to be on the defensive and did not dare revile the orthodox 
Vedic people. There are i^mc Pui^ai;^^ howevTr, like the Mahd- 
hharata, HhdgMaia and the Vip^-purtij^, which are stmngiy in 
favour of tlic Pahearamns. It b curious^ however, to fintice thzt^ 
while stifiic sections of the Purdruis approve of them^ ntheiv are 
fanatically against them. *rhe Pur^Qas that are spedaUy favounihle 
to the Pancadttiins are the Vimu^ A'dradtya, Bitdga^nta. Gdruda^ 
Pmima and Vardfia^ whicti are called the Sdl/idka So 

among the ssttflu, the Vdiistkat lidtiiau Vydidt Pdrdsara and 
Kdiyapa are regarded as the beai^, ITic I^ramd^-sajpgraha taJtes 
up some of die most iruportant doctrines gf the Paficarntrihs and 
tries to prove their authoritativ'com by a refcretice to the above 
Pura^ and mrtij, and also to the Midmbfidrfjia, liie 61/4, 
Vifr^utTmonarOy Pfdjdpatya-smrii, Itikd$asmmi 4 :cayii^ Hamama, 
I* fddhu-marta, arul the Brahmd^a-ptirdrta. 


* Hmt fisc P^wult^-tajpgroha 

iWr;hrcuf| mSfadty^i^ m UUhS M^otvifon k^kmn 
tathd pAdm^wfi tuhfut^detr/^sto 

iAittihdm pwOtj^O/u 

* thtd^ pt MS. p. I j, 
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The PA&caratra Literature. 

"ITit PflticiiiaTTTi tsteraturc b somewhat huige and onlv u few 
worfea have been printed. The preseni writer, howwer^ had the 
tipportunJtv uf exilJeetin^ a large namher of fnaauscripts^ ^ci an 
^tcjnpt vd\l here he made tu give a brief acoiufit of this Jiteratiire, 
which, however, has m phili^^pthcaj importance. One of the moat 
importunt of ihcisc samhitds is the Satvain^s^hita. The Sah/afit h 
rcfcmcd to in the Alahaftkorata^ the /Ifyirbutiknya^s^fNihiia^ the 
lixwa-iamhiid and other sijmkiids^ In the Sdivatm-mmfaid we find 
that the Lord {Biiagavdn} promutgates the Padetirdtror^Sditm at the 
request of SaipIuLiTii^ on behalf of the sages*. It consists of twenty- 
hve chaptera which describe chc fonns of worshjppmg NariyitnA in 
aJi Hi* foxir Vyuha manifcetatiofis dress and onua- 

mentSp other special kinds of svorship, the i nstaitation of images and 
the tike- The Isvtira^ifttnhifd says that the Ekdy'Ma VtilSy the source 
of all Vedas, originated with Vdsudeta and existed in the earliest 
age as the root uf aU the other V'edas* which were tntioduccd at a 
later age and are therefore called the Vihtmi-v^da. When these 
Vikdra-wdas sprang up and people became more and more worldly* 
minded. withdrew the Ekdyatm Veda and revealed it 

only to some sdeeted persons, such n Sana, Sanatsujari, Sanaka, 
Sanandana, SanntkuiDira. KapiLt and ^anatana^ who \vm all called 
tkdnttm. Other sages, IMarfd^ Atri, Ahgimsa^ Pulastya, Pulah% 
Kralu, ^''a&btha and Svayambhuvit, icamt this EMyaiui from 
Nardyana, and on the basis of it the PahearAtra litetature o{» the one 
hand wa^ wrineni in vcr$e, and tire various Dharma-idttrai on the 
Ollier hfiind wcfe wiitteii by Mann and oilier ffis. The PancarAira 
works, aucb as Sst^aia, Pitu^kara^ mdyaydkhya and othjcr dmitar 
cc^ts» were written at the instance of Samkar^^a in accordance with 
tbe fundamental tenets of tlie Ek^ana which was almost lust 
in the later atagt SaiiUHys also leomr the principles of tlic Ekuyima 
Veda from Samkarsana and taught them to the fpr. The contents 
of the Ekdyana Fcdcr, as taught by Naiayanaj are called the Sdiviha^ 
SdstTii\ those Nostras which arc portly based on the EMyann Veda 
and partly due to the contributioa of die sages themselves are called 
the R^^asaSditmi thof% which are merely the contribution uf 


* Publich^ vtCeniw^cini^ 1003. 
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huimn beings ktc caUcd the Tamasa Sustra* The R^'oia SSitra b 
of two kinds^ the Pamaratr^ uid the VaifihMma. Sdtvat^p 
Paiiskara anil Jitydhhyis were probably the earliest Pajicairiitra 
w^rkfi writtEn by the sa^es, ajid of these again ths S/lhMtu b eon- 
stdeted the bcstt as it consists of a diaUigue between the L^nJ and 
SamkarsaM. 

The Ih^ara-j&fpAitd consiats of twenty-four chaptexa^ of which 
flbctccn are devoted to rituidi$tic woi^hip* one to the descrtptioii of 
images, one to iiddation, one to meditottobi one to mantyni^ one to 
expiation, one to methods of sdf-oontrtil, anil one to a descri|mon 
of the holiness of the Y^da^'a hill^. llie chapter on warship la 
intcrspcRcd with philosophical doctrines which form the basb of 
the SjTivcu&nava philosophy and religion. 

The Hayailffa-siiffthitJ consista of four parts; the first part, 
called the Pratifthd-k^llf^^ consists of forty-two chapters; the 
seoondf the Saipkar^am, of thirty-seven chapters; the Ihe 

Uf^a, of twenty chapters; and the fourth, the of 

forty-five chapters^ All the chapters deal with rituals concerning 
the imtalbdon of images of various minur gods, the metlKftds of 
making images and various other kinds of rituals. Tl\e Vifmi~t£UtfJU~ 
samkiia coiisb^ of >hirty-nine chsptm, and deals entiidy with 
ritEiabofimsge-wurahip, ablutions^ the holding of tnarkSt 

purificatory rites* etc-* The consists of thirty-one 

chapters, dealing mainly with a description of the process of crea¬ 
tion, ritual.^ of initiation, and oUier kmda of worship^ In the tenth 
dtapter, however, h deals with yoga. In thb chapter we hear of 
jr^^a^yoga and kanmt^yqga^ Jndna~yoga is regarded os superior to 
karma-yoga^ though it may co-exist therewith. Jnma-y^ga means 
partly practical phitosophy and the effort to control aU sense- 
inctmatioctfl by tliai means. It also mcludes sam^u, or deep con- 
centiatian, and the practioe of pr^ayama* ^ITje word y^sga is here 
used in the sense of '‘joining ox attachiiig oneself to." The man 
who practises fixes his mrnd on God aiid by deep mcdltarion 
detaches him^lf from all worldly bonds. The idea of kafma-^yega 
docs not appear to be very dear; but in all probability it tneana 
worship of Visnu. 'Hie Pmiiiara fomhiM, which waj^ also available 
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cmly to mjmuscript, consists of eight clmpters dealing with the 
methods of muttering the name of Cod. 

The Padiiui-smnhitd^ consisting of thirty-one dlaple^^^ deals 
with various kinds of rituals and the chontiTig of mantras^ otferiop, 
religiQUB festivities and the likc^. The ParamiJ^^^-samhita. con- 
aisting of fifteen chapters, deals with the medltatiun on maniras^ 
sacrificea and methods of ritual and e3(piation^ The Pau^kara- 
fiinthiM, which ti one of the earUest, consists of forty^thr^ chapten^ 
and deals with vmrious kinds of itnage-worshtp^ fimctal sacrifices 
and also \^ith ^inc philosophical topics*, ft conoiiiiB also a special 
chapter called Toitva^satfikhyJiui^ in which certajn philosophical 
vieift'S are tlisctisscd, Thcae, however, are not uf any special im¬ 
portance and may well be passed over. con¬ 

sists of two parts. The first part is called Panmui-tativa-nir^^it^ 
and consists of fifteen cliaptcrs; the ^econd^ called Pura^^attva- 
prukdia^ confliflta of twelve chapters only^. The Maha-smatkwftdra- 
Ttmhiid, conamiiig of four chapters and (<my sections in alf deals 
entirdy with rituals of worship*. It is a hig work^ containing ten 
thousand vefse$. Its four chapters are called Sruhmu^fdira^ 
Sivii^rinTa^ fndra-rdtra and The AnintJdha-m^'iij- 

mdiftr/pmutad contains thirty-four chapietB and deals entirely with 
die$criptiDns of various rituals, methods of initiation^ cxpiatiuTit 
installatioTv of image^i the ndca cegarding tlie construction of 
images, etc.* The K^apa-sitmhitdf cansisting of twelve dmpeerE, 
deals maiidy with poisons and methods of remedy by incantations^. 
The Vihagifndra-famhiM deals largely with meditation on miinirm 
BLiuI aaciifidal oblation? and ooctaists of meniy^four chapters. In 
die t^vdfth chapter it deals esttenaively with pr^i^ywmi^ or breath- 
control^ aa a part of the pnxess of womhip*. The Smiatsam^ 
siimfnfd consists of forty-onc chapters and deals with meditation on 
mmttras aind e^iadon of ains. Agasiyu-tar^ita consists of thitQ^- 
two chapter^> The Vasifflm contains tiventy-four chapters, the 
ViivSmitta twcnty-rSiK chapters and the P^wnw-rfmAi/d thirty chap¬ 
ters. Xhej are all in manuscripts ;tnd deal more or less with the 
same subject» namely^ ritualistic worship. ^Hic Pi^^u-samkitd h, 
howover,^ very much under the influence of Samkhys and holds 
Puru^ii TO be aU-pervasive^ It also invests Puru^ with dyfiamic 
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activity by rea^a of which the prakfti passes thnnigh evolutionary 
change®, The five powers of the five senses arc n^rded as the 
power of Vi^nu, The power of Visnu has both a gross aod a tran- 
scendenta] form. In its transcendenta] form it is po^ver as con*' 
sdousness, power as world-force^ power as cause, power by which 
oonsciousncijA grasps Us objects and power as omnisdenoe and 
omnipotence. These five powers in their transcendental forms con¬ 
stitute the subtle body of God. In the tliirtieth chii|iter the Vifm- 
ta^itd deals with yogn and Us six accessories (fo(f'<rdfa-;yw£d), and 
shows how the y<^a method can be applied for the attairunent of 
de\’otjoi), and calls it Bh^avata^yt^a. ft luay be noticed ihai the 
dcacri ption of human aoula a® olJ-pen'aBlve is against dteSrivaif pava 
position. The offdi^o jxgo (ytigfl with eight wxessonea) it often 
nscommended and was often practised by the early adherents of the 
Srivaiwava faith, as has already been esplained, *rhe MarkaHtjiyA- 
tarrihit& consists of thirty-two chapters, speaks of 108 stnpAi'/dt, and 
gives a list of ninety-one samiatdt^. The X'ifvaksttta-^saiiildta con¬ 
sists of thirty-one chapters. It is a very old work and has often been 
utilized by RimSouja, Sauraya Jamatr muni and others. The 
Hirai^’g-gaThha-stmMtd consists of four chapters. 


Philosophy of the Jayakhya and other Samhitiis. 

Tlie Pancaratra litcrsturc is, indeed, ^-ast, but it has been shown 
that must of this literature is full of ritunUstic details and that there 
is very little of philosophy in it. ITie only jamMtdt (so far as thev 
art available to us) which have some philoaopliical elements in them 
are the yayaidtya-naiOiiiS^ Ahirbudimya-^satidatu^ Vif^u-iamhita, 
Vihagrttdra-sat^tUd, Parama-tiof^S and Ptoi^kora-sartihitdi of 
these the Ahirhudknyn anJ the JaySkhya are the moat imponant. 

'ITic Jaya Stans witli the view that merely by performance of 
the sacrifices, making of gifts, study of the Ved^ and expiatory 
penances, one cannot attain eternal Hca'^'cii or liberation from 
bondage. Until we can know die ultimate reality {para-tattva) 
which Li nH-perx-asivc, eternal, self-realized, pure consciousness, 
hut which through its own will can take forms, there is no hope of 
lalvalioti. 'rhis ultimate reality resides in our hearts and is in itself 
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dcvnrd of any qiiolitles (mr-gtii^\ thmjgb h 1li!s hidden by the 
qtialitie^ {j^a-^hya) and is without atiy njurte 

A niinihor of stages approached Sandilp in the mountain of 
Gandhamidana with inquiry conceding the manner in which this 
ulttmatc reality may be hnotvn. in reply said th^t thU 

science was very accret and ray ancient^ and tliai it could be given 
only to true believm who were ardently devoted id theirpreceptofo. 
It was originally given to Narada by The Lord Vi^nu is the 

object of our approach^ but He can be approached onJy through the 
scriptures (Sfistra); the can be taught only by a teacher. The 

tejtcher therefore is *he firat and primary means to the attainment 
of the ultimate reality through tlic instructions of the scriptures. 

The Jaydkhya^ijrrthifd then describes the three kinds of crea* 
tion, of w hich the first is called BrnAma-sargQ^ which h of a mytho¬ 
logical chametcr^ it b stated that in the heguining Brahma was 
created by Vi^nii and that he, by his own egoism, polluted the 
creation which he made and that two demons* Madiiu and Kai|abha* 
produced fmm two ctmpa of sweaty stole aivay the Veda^ and thus 
created great confusion. Vi^u fought with ihcm by His physical 
energies, but was uctsucces:srut. He then foughi with them by His 
energy and ihu.^ ultiruately destroyed them. 

The second creation is that of the evolution of the S^tkhya 
categories. It is said in iht Jayytkhyu-samhita that in the pFmihmii 
tile three ;?wTOr exist together in mutual unity. Just os in a Samp the 
n'ick^ the ciil and the fire act together £0 form the unity of the lamp, 
so ilie three gmns aho exLsi together ami form the proiOidim. 
Thottgh tSicse are scpai^tCt yet in the pwiftew they form an 
insepiiTshle um'ry (bhinnim ekdtma-hkfaniimy Ihese^ifMjp hem^- 
ever^ are separated out from this state of union, and in this order of 
Separation sattva comes firsti then rajm and then From the 

threefold unity of the gv^i the buddki-tiiifv^ is evolved, and from 
rhi^ are produced the three kinds of /ihanikdra^ prahaidtmff^ 
rikrtydtmd and hhutaSmif. From the first kind of as 

laijasa or as prakdisitm. the five cognitive senses and the mams are 
produced. From the second kind of ukatnkdm the five conative 
senses arc c^'olvcd. From the akatftkilra a.<i bkuidimd the five 
bhata'-yofti or sources of elements (otherwise called the five tnn^ 
mdtra) are produced^ and firnm these are derived the five gross 
elements. The praifti h unintelligent and materia! m nature, and 
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m TincI! be expected^ the ^vpiiition From prafyti also 
matuml in nature^ The natural question in tKi* cGnrieciEon is: how 
can nmtter be^n to produce otimr nuiteml entities? The answer 
given to this question h thsir^ though both a paddy ^ced and a piece 
of rice are material by natmt:. yet there h productivity in the 
fonnerr hut not in the [attcr; though the prakfti and its evolutes 
are lioth moteiiid in natuitr, yet one U prodofed out of tlie other. 
The prcdiicta of the unintelligeni priihrfi\ being suffused with the 
glcTw of the sdf as pure consciousness, one with Brafafnaiti appear as 
being endawed with oonflcTouancss^. Joet oa a piece of iron becomes 
endowed with magnetic powcj^, so the pra^U ahwi becomes en¬ 
dowed with intcLUgenoc througli its assodaiian mth the intelligeni 
self in unity with BruihiTkan. ITic question« howevcTp arisen how, 
since matter and intdltgencc are aa different from each other as Ugh t 
from darhnerg^t there can be any association between the unoonsci oua 
prakrti and the pure intelligence. To thia the reply is that the in¬ 
dividual TOul [/lew) is a product of a l^eginningiKs aasociaiion of 
tdiand with pure conedousness. For the removal of this 4 

certain power emanates from Brahm^rt anth impelled by His wtU^ 
$c worts within the tuner cnicrocosm of man that the pure con- 
sctouane$s io the jwa b ultimately freed from the dirough 

the destnictiou of hi» kimnn^ and he bect^mea ultimatrly one with 
Brahman. The jWwwr cm hear fruits only when ihej* are associated 
with their receptacK the t^dstmU. The self, or the soul, is brought 
into asaociatfon vvith the guna$ by the energy of God. and it can 
thereby come to know its own which are non-intelligent by 

nature and a piod uct of the gunn^. So long m the self is in associa¬ 
tion with llie covering of mdya it ccpcrictices good and evil The 
aasoebtion of consciousness witb mauer is thus effected through 
the immfe^taiton of a special energy of God by which the self ia 
made to undergo the various experiences through its aasocbuoti 
with mayiL As soon as the bond is broken, the self as pure con¬ 
sciousness becomes one w ith Brahman, 
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The third creation tt the pure cnfsiion {htddha-torga), in. which 
Godi otherwise called Vasudevu, e^’Dived fmm out of Himaelf three 
subsidiary agents* Acyuts, Sntys and Pumsa, which are in reality 
but otic 'with Him and have tw dilTcieat cxistenci;. In His fomi as 
Puru^a God behaves m tiie inner cootroUer of all ordinary gods, 
whom He goads and leads to work. And it is in this forin ilat God 
works in all human beings bmind with the ties of tsafinto, and directs 
them to (nieh courses as may ultimately lead them to the cessation 
of their bondage. 

God i» pore hliaa and fidf^conacious in Himself- He is the 
highest and the ultimate really beyoTid all. which is, however, 
adf-cxistent and the support of all other things. He is beginniug- 
less and infinite and cannot be designated cither as existent or 
as non- e« la tent (ju jd/ tatt aasad nty/tre). He is devoid of all 
gaaat, hut ct>}ovs the various products of the j^unaj, and exists 
both inside and miiside us. He is omniscient, jdl-percciving. the 
I-otd of all »»nd all are iti Him. He cumhines in Hkn all energies, 
and is spontaneous in Himself with all His activiti^. He pervades 
all tilings, but is yei called non'existent because He cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the senses. Uut, just as the fragrance of flowers can Iw 
intuited dirccilyt ao God also can be iniuitcd directly*. All citings 
ate Incltided in His e,xistericc and He is not limited cither in time or 
in space. Just as fire exists in n red-hot iron-ball as if it were one 
tlicreivith, so docs God pervade the whole world. Just as things 
that ate imaged on a mirror may in one sense be said to be in it and 
in another sense to be outside it* so God is in one sense associated 
with all sensible qualities and in snmher sense is unassodaoed there¬ 
with. God pervades all the conscious and the unconscious entities, 
Just as the watery juice pervades the whole of the plant*. God can¬ 
not be known by arguments or proof. His all-pervading existence 
is as unspcskahle and uitdcmoiistrable as the existence of fire in 
wood and butter in milk. He is perceivable only through direct 
intuition. Just ss logs of wood enter into the fire and are lost Jo it, 
ju,st as rivers lose themselves in the ocean, so do the Yogins eater 
into the essence of God, In such drcumataaces there te difference 
between the ris'crs and the ocean into which they fall, yet the dif- 
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fcnnce outtiot be perceived*. There is thus both a difference be* 
tween the water? of the ri^ieis and the ocean and ito, dbacncc of dif¬ 
ference, even as between the devotees of God and God. The 
doctrine here preached b thus a theory of bhtdabhtda or irttity-in* 
di&rence. 

Brahman U here described as being identiea] with consciouaness, 
and all objects of knowledge (j&eya) arc regarded as CTtistiiig inside 
the mind*, The true knowledge is unaEsociated with any qualifica¬ 
tions, and it can rise only through the process of Yogic practice by 
those who have learnt to be in union with God*. 

When through the grace of God one begins to realiiee that all the 
fniits of actions and all that one does are of the nature of the 
of (rral^ti, there datvns the spiritual inquiry within Otiej as to one's 
Dvvn nature, and as to the natute of the essence of sorrow, and one 
approaches the true preceptor. When the d^tee conrinnes to 
think of the never-eiuling cycle of reblnhs and the consequent 
miseries of such transit oriness and other afflictions associated with 
it, and also undergoes the various bodily disciplines as dictated by 
hU Gums, and is tnidsted into the ''muniras'* bis inln<l becomes 
disinclined to worldly joys and pure like the water in the autumn, 
Of the sea without any ripple, w like a steady Ump unflutteitd by 
the wind. When the pure eotiaciousness dawns in the mind, ail 
possible objects of knowledge, including the ultimate object of 
knowledge, arise in the mind, and the thought and the object be¬ 
come held together as one, and gradually the Supreme knowledge 
and cessation that brings ".ViVin^" are UcuiwL All that is known 
is in reality one with the thou^i itself, though it may appear 
dilfetent therefrom. This ultimate state is indescribable through 
language. It can only be felt and redivred intuitively without the 
application of logical faculty or of the sense-organs. It can he re¬ 
ferred to only by means of images, li is transcendental by nature, 
ultimate and absolutely without any support. U is the being 
which reveals itself in the joy of the soul. Of the two ways of 
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Saifidd/ti which prtjcccd through ab^iorptivc emotions {hhUr^a^jd) 
and the way af the pmctice of moKiias it ts the that is the more 

efficacious. The pmctice of tm^trus remtrvc^ all obsttadcs to self- 
mlkatiun produced by mdyd und piTxliJci& 

In dcficribiiig the cnmuidtin of Acyutap Balya and Ptiru^ from 
Vasudeva^ the yaydhhya-simhitd holds that such an emauatiun 
occurs only xmtunally and not as a result of a putposive will; snd 
the three cniitiesp Acyuia, Satya and Pum^» which et^oJve out of 
Vasudevap behave as uric through mutual lelkctjans^ and hi this 
subtle form they rast in die heart of men sis the operative energy of 
Godp gradually leading them lo their iittimaie destination of eman- 
cipadon and ahtu to the enjoyment of cj^petieiioes. 

The jffiy{!hkya*sa^itd describes knowledge as twc^fold, as 
satrdJdtya (smic) and as kriydkhya (dyrmmich llie kr^tfkkya- 
jfidna involves the moral disciplines of and niyama^ and it is 
by ihc continual habit and practice of the krrydhhya-jnami of yama 
and itr>'ffin(r that the totidhhya-p'^^^f or wisdom^ may attain its 
tinal fulfilment, 'fhe yamii and the niyamo here consist of die fol¬ 
lowing virtuci: purity, aaciifice, pemnccj study of the Vedas, 
absence of cruetty»and ever-present forgivTiiess, truthfuliu:^ doing 
gCNKl to all creatures tnctudhig anc*s cncmicsp respect for tlie pro¬ 
perty of others, control of mind, disinclination of mind to all things 
of sensual enjoyment, beeto'^ving gifts upon otliers accortltng to 
one's own power, speaking true and kind wordSp constancy of mind 
to frknds and enemtea, atraightforwardness^ ainemty and merciftLl- 
ncss to all cresicurcs. The eipjilibrium of the three guni^s is called 
Avidyd, which may be regarded m the cause of attachment, an¬ 
tipathy and other defects. Atman is the term used to denote the 
pure oonsciouancsSp as tinged with trridyd and 

The position described above leads to the view that Gtsd 
emanates from Himself as His tripartite energyp which forms the 
inner microcosm of mm. It is by virtue of thi^ enei^' that the pure 
C!on^ouane$i$ in man comes into association with his root-instmets 
and psy'chosis in general p by virtue of which the pay'chical elements, 
w hich are tliemselvea uncofisdoua and matEriaJ, begin to behove os 
intelligent. It is by virtue of such an assocktioii that experience be¬ 
comes possible, intimately, hmvcver, the same tndwelllijg energy 
separates the conscious principle from the unconscious dements 
and thereby produces emancipation, in which the conscious element 
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of the individiut beconie$ jncn^ in Brabnmn. The eswci&tion of 
the conscious dement 'with the uncoDscioua psychosis, which has 
evolved from prakrti, U not due to 4 false imaging of the one of the 
other, or to on illusion, but to the operative power of the tiulwdling 
energy of God, which exists in us. The individual, odlcd also the 
Atmua, is the product of tilts forced association. When the complex 
element is disassodated from tlie psychosis and tlic root-msdnets, 
it bocomea merged in Bralunao, of which it is a part and with which 
it esiats in a state of imity-in-diiTerenoc. The differenoe bet w ee n this 
view and that of the Savddiya b that, Uiuugh ii admits in general 
the SaqildiTa view of evolution of the categories from prakftl, yet 
It does not admit the theory of /'krufu and the transcendental 
iltusion of Pufufo. and prakftif which is to he found In the rT a *ai ra 1 
SSipkliya of I»vam kr^na. There is no reference here to the teteo> 
logy in prakrti which causes its evolution, or to the view that the 
prakrti is roused to activity by God or by Ptintfa, Prakrti Is sup¬ 
posed here to possess a natural productive power of evolving the ' 
categories from out of itself. 

l‘he y<^Skhya-SMttkitd speaks of the devotee as a yo^ and 
bolds that there are two ways of arriving at the ultimate goal, one 
through absorptive trance, and the other through the practice of 
conoentiorion on the mattuss. In describing the process of Yoga, 
it holds that they^m must he a man who has his senses witliin 
his absolute control and who is devoid of ontlpoihy to oh beingi. 
Full of humility, he should take fus scat in a kndy place and con¬ 
tinue the practice of pT&fay&tui for tlw control of tnind. The three 
processes of prSpaySma^ via. pratydhara, and dharand, arc 

described. Then, Yoga is stated to be of three feinds, prakrta, 
pattmia and mivarya^ the mtsaning of w'hich Is not very' clear. It 
may, liowever, be the meditation on prakrti'% ultimate principle, or 
on Purma, or the Yoga, which Is intended for the aTtainment of 
miraculous power. Four kinds of dsanoi are described, nameJv. that 
of P«fyain/w, Kamala, Bhadra and Svasiika. The Vogic posture b 
also described. The control of rite mind, which again is regarded as 
the cliUrf aim of yoga, may be of two kinds, namely, of those ten¬ 
dencies of mind which are due to environmeots and of those that 
are constitutional to the mituL It is by increasing the saliva 
quality of the mind that it can be made to lis it«lf upon an object 
In another classification we bear of three kitids of yt^a, takale 
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mskala and ViffHt or sdbd^^ vyvma and xo^igraha^ In sakxiia 
or thesa^n^chn type otyoga ounoentraleif his mind on the 

grosft idol of the <fcity; and then grjduaUy^ as be becomes habi* 
tuated, he concentrates hi* mind on the iHitkifi of u glowing draikr 
disc; then on the dunension of a pea; then on the dtmension of a 
horse-hair; then on a human hair of [he head; then on the human 
hair of the body; and aa a consequence of the perfection of this 
practice the path of the brahm-randhra opens itp for firm. In the 
mikrila type o(yoga the yogitt meditates upon the ultimate 
with the result th^t his own essence as Brahman is revealed to him- 
1'hc third form consists tti the meditatiOfn on the mmttras, by which 
course also the ukknate reality is revealed to the . Through the 
process of the yoga the yogia ultimately passes out by the channel 
of his bynkma-ra^m and leaves his body, after which he attains 
unity with the ultimate reatitj'* VisudevaV 

In the fourth cluiptcr of tlie VifnuSamiiita (Manuscript) tlie 
three gu^ air supposed to bdong to w^hich, with its 

evolutes, b c 5 iUcd Kseira, God being called ITie pruhrii 

and God ejjst together as it were In union^ Hie prskfti prtxluccs 
all existences and withdrawn them within it in accxirdancc with the 
direction or die superintendence of the Pum^a^, though it seems to 
behave as an independent agenr. Punqa is ilc^crihed as an all- 
pervTiding ooiisdous priudple. 

'llie Fi^-ioriihttd, after describing the three kinds of egoism 
as sdttvika^ rajoia and tamma, speaks of the r^asa ohtunidra not 
only as evahring the comtiv« senses but also aa being the active 
principle directing all our cogniti ve and conative energies. As itie 
cognitive energy, it behaves both as attention directed to sense- 
perception and also to redccdon mvolvtng syntheDC and analytic 
activities. The speaks further of the five powers of 

God, by which the Lordp though abstilutcly qunlityiesa in liimsdf, 
reveals HiEnsdf througfi all the sensible qualidcs. It h probaldy in 
this wny that all the powers of prakrti exist in Godp and it is in this 

^ Qi. in Ol j4 flic pTwen of bf which the 

BtidunJly rifipfoiichci the Ua^ oi ftiuK Uearructicii af hii body h 
described, 

^ it^tjilkkya pfukfm iad-vit 

* Mtttyaift iWont ffn JbitL 

* prflonirrrtji^ vOitf spi, IMtL 
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9eii5c that thu or iJic ii fluppoaed to be ffAftiWira, or 

one with God. ITiesc powers are ( 0 that penrer of 

oan»dou&rEC$$, which is the unchangeable ground of aU worfcs. 
Second h His power as the enjoyer, or param. The ihird power is 
the causal powen manifested as the macufold uruversc. The fourth 
ptnver i» the power hy which eeme-objects 4re grasped and ctati^ 
prehended tn knowledge, 'flte fifth p<jwer is thfft whidi resolves 
knowledge into action+ The siJcth iiowcr i$ the power that reveals 
itsdf as the activiij- of thought and action*. Jt ^eems^ therefore, 
that what has been deacribed above as puru^a, or enjoyer, is not n 
separate principle^ but the power of Gcxl; just as pr^d^rti itself is not 
a £epanite prindple. tml a manifestation of the power of God. 

The process of litmgeivatu-yoga described in yifnu-stupJtit^ con' 
sists primarily of a syatem of bodUy and mom] control^ involving 
control of the passions of greed, anger, ctc.» the habit of meditation 
in EoJItairy places, the dewlopmcut of a spirit of dependence on 
Gex], and Bclf-critidant. VVhen» as a result of thiSp the mind be¬ 
comes pure and dbindined to wortdty tilings, there aiiks an in¬ 
tellectual and moral apprehension of the distinction of w hat is bad 
and impure from what ia good and pure, whence attachment* or 
is produced- "niroiigh this attachment one becomes self- 
contented and [oval to one*s highjEat goal and ultimately attaina 
true Imuwledge. The process of prd^y^nia^ in which voriuus kinds 
of meditations are prescribed, h also recommended for attaimnent 
of the idtimatc union mth God* which is a state of emandpation. 
ITic view here taken of bhakt§\ or devotion, ahows iliat bhnktl ia used 
heicr in die simple ^nsc of indlnation to wurship, and the mtons to 
the fnwdon of this worship is ytiga. Tlie so-<^cd bfi£ikti-^chDi>l of 
the Bhigat^atos was so much under the influence of the j<i^n-systcm 
tint a bhii/t£a was neijuirMl to be a aince bfuikti by Jtsdf was 
not regarded as a sifficicnt means to the attaiftment of jialvation. 
In the tenth chapter of the Faratfm-samhitd the process of yoga b 
described in a conversation between Brahm^ and Panmia. It bsatc] 
there that the knowledge attaiiied by y(^a b better thati any other 

1 cir^hakri^ AcjasthuJIt parmu^iffy 

Jtiffji'df fiUjntr ^ laAu'fc parafOiihy^dt^tifiy^ 

Hr^-MiTjJ trityi Jbnmf-ftwfc, 

Mbtflhl vimnitp praitya tttihJ Vimi-fauMiir. 

* pflfVtl^flMitO-knyS-taiitiii larerUtkyS Uuytt j^rnifrimr 
> tvmJi mrvn-pwainitnma Muikh jieft bhatvt laid. JKJ, Clw ja! 
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kiadof knowledge, WKcn deeds are f^Tftmnrd wttboufj^it wi$dam^ 
they can liardly bring iLbout tbc desired fniition. Ytiga the 

peaceful unmn of the mind with any paTtioutor object^, lITitn the 
niiod b firmly ftx<td on die perfomriancc of the deed, it b caUed 
Whoi the mind is undiDdungly fixed on knowledge, 
it i* called ptafta-yogd*, tie, however, who clings to the Lord 
V4nu in bt»th these ways attains ukimstely supreme union with 
the lughest Lord. Both the jUilna-ypgti and the karma-yega, as the 
moral dbdptinc of yama and myomxf on the one hand and vmr^^o 
(disinclination) and s^mdtlAi on the other, are ultimatety supported 
in Brahmiui. Ir may be renictubered that m the k^irm/i-yqgii 
mcmi$ the performance of the scriptural caste-dude* without any 
desire for dudr fruits. Here, however, tlic kamtia-ytgii means yimii 
and involving vrata^ fasting {uptwOsa) and gifts {ddno]^ and 

probably also some of the virtues of div'erse kinds of self-coniroL 
I’hc tcTOi means the wisdom by which the senses are omde 

to dcfist (t 0 iu their respective objects; and the term san^adki mc^ns 
ihc wisdom by which the mind staya imHinchingly in the Supreme 
Lend. VlTicii the senses are through restrained from their 

respective objects^ the mind has to be fixed firmly un the Supreme 
Lord, and this is called yoga. Through oondnual practice, as the 
vair^'a growls firm, tiic rdioitar, or the root^mstincts and deshes, 
gradually fall otf. It is advised ihat die should not make any 
violent attempt at setf^control, hut should proceed sJowly and 
gently, $0 dm he mayp through a long course of time, t>c abie to 
bring hb mind under complete control He should take proper 
hygienic caire of liimsclf as r^artis food and other neeesaides for 
keeping the body sound and should choose? a lonely place, free from 
all kinds of distractuins, for practice. He should not on any 

account indulge m any kind of practice which may be painful to hb 
body. He should further continue to dunk chat he is dependent on 
God and that birth, emtenee and destruction are things wtucb do 
not belong 10 him. In Llib vvay the pure hiudUi will rise in hb mlndg 

V yjff leiniHlff^hafbi^ dttatya viioyt hsoat 

ioiftysstt i|t 

P^3T^xu^^riT1n)»iiL CK ID (MS.). 

* yoiii nimm atfOa^itarf^ iVTT'fm 

hiiavaiy 

* yadi ew pi4m ihmm tixihniai mrvyaitmti 

jHiitta-y^fSait sa v^^rkyaii vma^dddhi-kawak hdfhjnh. ibid-. 
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thn>tigh which he will graduxUJy be able to c^^tract tlie root oF at- 
lachment. He should also traio himfidf to think of the evils of 
alluring experiences which have not yet been enjoyed, and he 
should thus desist from attaching hinuclf to such experiences. 

As regards the preference of kurma-yoga la fnana^y^a and 
emo, (he view maintained here is that there can be no rote as re¬ 
gards the preference. There are seme who are temperamentally 
fitted for kiirma-yt^a and otltera for jaatta^y^a. Those who are td 
a special calibre should tiniie both courses, kama^^/t^a and 


Philosophy of the Ahirbudhnys-sajphita, 

in the Ahirbudhnya-tamhitd ^Uijrbudhnya says that after under¬ 
going a long course of penance he received from Saipkatfa^ true 
knowledge and tliat this tnje Itnowkdge was the science of Sudar- 
^ana, ivhich ts the support of all things in the world The ulticnste 
reali^ is the beginningicsg, endless and eternal reality, which is 
devoid of all names and forma, beyood all speech and mind, the 
omnipotent whole which is absolutely changeless, Ftotn 
eternal and unchangeable reality there springs a spontaneous idea 
or desire {iotpbijpa). This Idea is not limited by time, apace or 
substance. Brahman is of the nature of intuition, of pure and 
infinite bUw{mAwna-ftiAAc&iuMacn-iiiAfOpa). and tie re^de* CTcty- 
where and in all beings. He is tike the wavdess sea. He has none 
of the worldly qualities which we find in mundane things. He is 
absolutely self-realized and compkte In Himself, and cannot be 
defined by any expnessiora such as "this” or “such.'' He U devoid 
of all that is evilor had and the abode of all that is blissful and good, 
'fhe Brahman is known by many names, such as '‘paraumtmmt'' 
*'&in«nP '‘bhogmian;* "ovytiiaar ''ptahfti,'’ 

dfcdw.” etc. When by true knowledge the virtues and sins ac¬ 
cumulated during many lives are destroyed, when the foot-tnsiincta 
or lendoicica called tStand are tom asunder and the three and 
their products cease to hind a person, he dimctlv radizca the'mnire 
of Brahman or the absolute reality’, which can lUither be described 


m pnryamOKf^ mava km 

■ftf>irhudhftya-^asfthii4t UL a, 5 , 
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nor denned by language as ” tbk” or aa *‘such." 'ITic itrahmim in- 
luiiivdy pereeives all tilings and is the soul of all, and therefore^ the 
put, prcseni and the future have all vanished away from ilim. 
Brahman does not eidst thenfore in dme, as fie is beyond time. 
Similarly He is beyond all primary and secondary qualities, and yet 
he possesses the six: qualities. Of the qualities knowledgie is re- 
gimled as the first nnd the foremost. It is spiritual and aelf-rlJumin- 
adngt it enters into all things and reflects them, and is eternal. The 
essence of Umhnuin is pure consdonstiess, and yet fie is regarded 
as possessing knowledge as a quality^, llte power (fohfi) of Brahman 
is rt^rded as that by wliich He lias originsted the world*. The 
spontaneous agency [ksrtftva) of God is called His majes^ 
(ca^w^v). Hb strengdi (bala) is that by virtue of which lie is 
never fatigued in liis untiring exertion. His energy (vtrya) is that 
by virtue of which, being the Tnaterial cause of the world. He yet 
remains unchanged in Himself His sdf-suBidency is that 
by virtue of which He Creates the world by flis own unaided eUortS. 
These five qualities are, tiowever, all regarded as qualities of know¬ 
ledge, and knowledge alone is Kgatded as the essence of God. 
V^'hen sudr a Brahman, which is of the nature of knowledge and is 
endowed with all qualities, resolves flimself into the idea of 
splitting flimself into the many, it is called Sudarsana. 

The powers vf all things arc in themselves uf an unapcakaliic 
nature and cannot exist sepantety from the sub¬ 

stances itt which they Inhere. I'hey ore the potential or subtle 
states of the substance itself, which ore not perceived separately in 
themselves and cannot be defined as **dits'* or “not this*’ in any 
way^ but can only be known fmm thetr effects*. So God Iras in film 
the power (ioft/r) which exiata as undifferentiated from Him, as the 
moonbeam from the moon. It is spomaneous, and the universe b 
but a manifestation of this power. It b colled bliss (ait<mda), be- 


ajaif)ti!t taiyojp 

fiulmrm tfwna prdhah priJihnrutup gH9A*nnttikdfn 

Stixiwikpam hfiUmusipa ia£ £s ta pangfyttu. 

Ahdrbwlknya’’SamMldi^ irL A. 53 . 

^^^t-prakrn^^ yufi iJ parMniiA. Ibid. 4. 3^^ 

mrrl^ mtha tfyfysxte ttrfyagif kdryatm m tiik 
hi id Ufdm 

idutfUiya tidhdTMp id na mitddhiMTp m Myal*, Ibut. 2, j. 
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cauac ii rtoi ctcpcrut on aj^ythmg it ts 

eternal because it not titnitcd in ttroe^ it complete 

(pumi)^ because it ia t\oi iimitcd by any form i it maiufe^ts itself jw 
the VTorld and 1$ therefore called Ijxk^miK It eontract^ it&elf into 
the form of the world and therefore called Kund^jimi und it is 
called t tf^u-sakh because h b the supretoe pmver of Cod, The 
ptfiver IS in rraJj^ different from Brahman- but yet it appears as 
one therewith. With tlus power He b alwayt engagied in m elertial 
aa of creation^ untired, unfatigued, and unaided by any other agent 
kurvatojagaty^ Fhe power of God manifests itedf in two 
^ ststic 6ntitt£9 sucfi 3$ ttpyuftld, hSis uid- puntfs snd ns 
activity, SitJth, of power of God as activity {kriyS'j, is sponiaiLcous 
mid of the luiture of will and thotight resultitig in acdoa*, 'I’liis is 
®lso called taiitiialpti, or the Idea, which is iircaistiblE ia ita niovts 
roent whefeby it producw all tnaierittl object* ud jpirituaJ entitka, 
such a* atytt^a, kola and ptiritf^. It is th» power, which is other¬ 
wise designated as takfml or nntw-/fl*/i, thst impels the myaitla 
into the coum of evoIutioR, and the purufa to cotifront the products 
of Prakrit and nm through the experiences. When it whhdraws 
ihxx fiinciions from these cntiiies, there ta pra/aya or diisolution, 
It is by the force of this power iJiat at the Time of creation tlic 
prakrti as the composite of the three is urged into creatire 
evolution. The aesocbuiuti of the purufa with the prakrti also U 
brought about by the same power. This Idea is vibratory hy nature 
and assumes diverse forms, and thus by its various iratisfonuttions 
producer v^ous categories^ 

In tlic original state ah the manifold world of creadon w-as 
asleep, a* it were, in an eifuilibnuni in which all the quiilititB of God 
were completely suspended, tike the sea when there me no waves 
ruffling its l>rcast This power, which exists in an absolutely staiic 
or misp^ded Mate, is pure \-acuky or tiotlungnm (hJnja/pe. 
rupint} V for It has no manifestation of any kind It h self-dependent 


• wrAj-mia kn^-pkakth, 

• wrertr^tfej-aJflteA htLm ***' 

JW nr ao u 

ioftMia rapeof 6k^ hu y,. 
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and no rcsfiofi caji be as to why it ^iiililenly chsngiss itwlf 

fTQtn a pciti^fitia] in irtuil It h and oMts in identity 

with the Bnihmant of the ultimate redhr. It this power which 
cresites as tis own transfoonotion all cstegoiies pure amj impure and 
alJ material fonns as cnianaticina from out of itself. It 
itself as Uic the virya, tijas and the Add of God, mere fonna 
of m own expression and in dl forms of duality as sub|eci and 
object, matter and eun^ousness, pure and impure, fhe enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, the experitnoer and the cxpcrioiCed, and so om 
When it moves in the progresaire order^ there h the evolutionary 
creation-, sneh when it move* in the invwae order, there is in- 
vnlution. 

From 1 pair of tsvo different funednna of shk power the dif¬ 
ferent forms of pure creation come inm being. "Ihus from know¬ 
ledge ijifiout} and the capacity for unccaaing work of never-ending 
creation (Aufn) we have the spititmil fonn of Saipkarsana. From the 
function of spontaneous agency {aimff-ya} and the unalltctedness 
in spite of dmnge (tf^yo) is generated the spidmoJ form of Ptad- 
yumna; and from the power that transforms itsdf into the world- 
forms (fffAtt) and the non-dependence on aocessoriqn (1470;) h pro¬ 
duced the form as Aniruddha, These three spiritual forms arc 
called vySha (conglomeration) because each of them k the resultant 
of the conglcHneration of a pair nf Thougli the two guiuu 

predominate in each yet each tyuho possess the six 

qualities \ Lord; for these arc alt but manifestations 

of Visnu*. Each of these forms cxkted for 1600 years before die 
rttjci form emiumted from it, and at iJic time of the involution ako 
it took ifsoo ycara few each lower form 10 pos^ into the higher form. 
Schrader, ilhtding to the Mdha-Smtaihimam-Sii^^iiid^ 
^'V'^asudevu creates from Hk mind tf>e white gpddesa Sinti and to* 
gether witli her Satpbu^M or Stva^ then from the left sitle of the 
btler k bom the red goddm Sri, who$e son \a Pradyumna or 
Brahman; the Uitcf, again, creates the yellow Sarasvari and to- 

* tmriu ftanmtyo-tupJi ya 

frii.ni7>4^ rvj £ii fwiuit 

M y& iak^k ptiraiy^ hra^mn^ 

AktrhiMdhnyn^xiiifJHfJt v. j ind 4. 

■ vydpiM-^ftmram mru^ m&rfti-kSra M twidh^ 

fAiMF-ltintya-itldirf SK^-rytilikaro-idfka%!4^ ihid. V+ 2!, 
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gether with her Aruruddtui or Purueottanui, whose Sakti bccomea 
the block Rati, who b the threefold Schrader 

further drows attention to the fact that these couples are oil ouiatde 
the hrahma^a and are therefore dtffeFent in nature from tJw 
mundane gods, such as Siva, etc. The vySlmt are regarded as ful¬ 
filling three different functioits, (i) the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the world; (a) the protection of the mundane beings; 
and (3) lending assistance to those devtuteea who seek to attain the 
ultimate emancipation. Sanikarsana exists as the deity superin¬ 
tend jog all the mdiviiiual souls and separates them from t3ic 
prakrtP, The second spiritual form superiniends the minds (avriHu) 
of alt beings and gives spedhe inistructJon reganltng all kinda of 
rctigjotrs peifarmaikes. He is aliso respomibic for the creation of 
all human beings and from among them such beings as have from 
the beginning dedicated their all to God and become altsoiutely 
attached to Him*, As Aniruddha, he protects the world and leads 
men to rhe ultimate attainment uf wisdom. He b also msponsihli! 
for the creation of tfie wen'll!, which b an admiaturc of gtiod and 
evff (nttfro-twijn-jrifmi m Aaro^/)*.These three forms are in reality 
but one with Vlsudeva. 'Fhese nriardrar are thus the pure at^ai^ss 
of Vifpu, 

In addition to these there are two other forms of nvnufestatian, 
called Sveidvaidfa and sdkfdd-avatdra. I'he former b of two kinds, 
ftni^Wtrio (as in the case of atuftdfof like Piinburima, Rama, etc.) 
and iaktySrrio (as (tie tnllux of certam specbl functions or powm 
of G^, e.g. in the of Bmhma or Siva, who are on apeciai 
occasions endowed with certain special powers of God). These 
sccoodory detidtvtdrat a« by lire will of God produced in the form 
of human beings, as Rima, K^^]a, in the form of animals, as the 
Boar, the Hah and the Man-lion, or even as a tree (the crooked 
mango tree in (he Dari^bka forest}. These forms arc not the origtiutl 
traiMCendojul fonns of Cod, but manifest divine fiinctions 


* InuoducUofl ID iKi! f•^,itaratta Irf SeWUr, p. s6, 

• Iti’yaifi tlimixrto.j1VJiUlm tihiltdk 

^tdtarnttim Mr cbnrfo/figpir rrji/l’-nwdr latafi' 

adfujthdya A* lial. 


ritKit VonivOT'* MnrnuflHtv m LekSdrpji 

* ^ id ramu-mo's, PP. 116, 1*7. 
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through the will of (Jod^ The primsir}* forms of 

incjuTiAtion iite derived dirtcUy from tht part of the Lord just 
E kmp ts hghc^ from another^ md they arc thua of a trauscemlent 
nod oao-muAdnoc nattire. Those who sect to attnm liberatioa 
shoutd worsliip these tranfsccfidciU forrua, but ftot the others* The 
quoted id the Tattva-traya considers Brahman, 
Siva, Buddha, Vyasa, AJium, Pavaka and Ku^'cra as mspired per¬ 
sons or ^^s^^tdras who should not be worshipped by those who 
fleck liberation. Another ttmhitd quoted there includes Ranis, 
Atreva and Kapila in the Ust^ 

Againi from eacli vyufi^ three subsidiary vyuhds art s^d to 
appear. Thus from Visuduva we have, Nslriyaija* and 

Mfldhava; from SaipJcatsana arise Govinda, Vifuu and Mad- 
huBQdana; from Prad^nimna arise Trivtfcmmfl, V"unmt3 and ^ndhara^ 
and from Aniruddha arise Hrjtkeiia* Padmanabha and Dimodara. 
Tlicsc are regarded as the dcitis aupeututcnding each months 
representing the twelve suns in each of the rdJis. These gods are 
conceived for purposes of meditation. In addition to these, thirty- 
mne Tihhm>a (numifesung) ^incarnations) also arc counted 

in the Ahirbiidhnya-saiiihitd^. The objects for which these incama- 
tions are made arc described by Varavara as, firstly, for giving com- 

I 

rt^w-^jcroA/ttii fciAii t^HkFia-dit^yA^ 

tam*iha¥ttm Uiira-j^nyAm ArUwi wa-f^nip^ itd" gmism tH 

tuidharrr^ Ttflttw^frayo, 430 = 

^ pr^ibhii^di hi muhhy^ yt viifpttap 

vihkiip4 ^frryd-pTdiirta-iiijp^tihi(t 
ctipdd dipit Kitiiptitma u 

anyJi ftw W rnnt^ *# 

up^iya^ Aewh masrfj^ itar4h 

It4d. p. ijt* 

’ Ahirbiiiihty^hvttfdid, p. 416- Aitoftliiiif 10 the all the 

have dome t^aighr ivmn AmtudiOifl wr ihfDuidi ether Tlttu 

Htahmon ctircKt ft™ Aairyddba and tram him MiJii^jim: HajTillrfi coma 
fc™i .Motrrftf itmimifcrtitinn of Krffi* A«rtfilEtig 10 ihe Minya, 

KOrtn^ Afld V*Tflha coene from Vftnjclevi, Npimi^ VMmi™. tod 

pEtiiimifm fram Bilnrami from {hmUyimma mi *cU KaM 

froffii Aniruddha (fWwa-foa'lra, 1. 2. jj, rtc.). B«i ac^rdioi ^ JUrApnf- 
tmtra tir. 5S> nil ih* rgfHrftm come fmm Aoimdillie. 'ITutc li wmihieT himl of 
OL^tOra^ calkd Arr^roeifm, The nnago of Kft^, etc., when chdy oonie- 

«T4ted fiiciiorttlins ill*? I'a^acrcw tna^ b^dme] poHMcd whh tiic power of 
Vil^ii and attaint pow^n iimi mItumcnwhkhCBn W experienced by Uic deivt« 
(t m In the atpe^ in wbh^ Anirviddhi 

oocUrDifl all bdn^ti » iheir inner crmtrqllcx, he » Kfitrdcd aa the 
itrscrfdnT,. There mm ihiu iotxr kindfl ef erotfrer, orfil tnd 

ihirm The thixty^nme tnbktA'^ df.'vrt^TOf arc FaddUnAbha, Dhrurc, Aciijata, 
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panionabip in miindaiie formB to those who cannot live with¬ 
out itf and thia b the interpretation of the wont parittS^ (pfotec- 
tion) in the Citd; wcondiy, for destroying those who are opposed 
to the saints; thinUy, for establishing the Vcdic religion, the 
essence of which is devotion to God*. 

In the form as mtarySmin^ or the inner controller, the Lord 
midcs in ns as tlie inner controller of the seJf, and it is thmugh HU 
impulsion lliat we comtiiil evil deeds and go Co Hd! ot perform 
good deeds and go to Heaven, 'lima we cannot in any way escape 


J.^ioOds« Vldyad^,!*^ K>pBi, Viirirtpa. VOwOittmi, 

HjrtesbMMu. Sitjww. t^flatStnMn. AHwiit, KiLuMinkhiiM, 
Saij^inuii. DniHHre)-*, Nniandliuivm, Ii;kiJn^t>nLi, 

\ cilavift, K^lnn, FliS|iiibyaa«. TTi^ o( tlw Aatwe of tejoM a«l jn obwctii at 
wa te tl^ foiriM, «• dwtrihed in iha Sertvw^ 

(ut), ormthe Ahirhmi^^iaifihitA [utvit la Ni^rAntvi wtinA nf 

Of Mimy», V^raln. NRiiph*. VSmina. t'lJsiuiSniM, Kirns, VWdukl aitd Kalkin 

^ t^tkmeU H tliE ten 4t<4(am. The und 

€i.d 

" *(im£OmM tp^lcen cf pcotublr u Dhanvsmwi 
» Piifli^nitia. p. The ruebty-thie# ttfoierm *pdlicn of in the 
t,. hMTludcd m ihe*W tiH. It is, ho^I^, doab^ 

tf™ "* u Siuntke nr MinuJii, 

?^^***^ *5;'^ «iAfcirt»-fi^frtrii( mcnTigned in L4cJiii.6iAdtfiituird^ 

en mouty ^uJed w liw ebovt lf*t, thmj^ jumoc iwmo etrimr in ■iiahilr 
ihlterenl form- FQlhrwmK the R,«hm<,.,t»pk,ia, ROp*. KrS 

« tbs ml of Gud. AwiHittg tti htm, betna «n* utiih God, 

fl ir I m rnm„, Th« • railed 

TJ» fkibm^i-riipi^-4tUi£JStit tnay ftfMin be qf toa kJeuJ* fnr-nld^ 

other He ii called a Tlma^ Vfti^dtv* k ^iw « rrai 

Buitdt.^ t)w miaOra hu mferiirr powert. 1 le ia 
baqikuiu^ Prsdy^mim, Aiiin4«ldlU4 Matait KOntu. etc. » 

tvkm GwI, hawmt^ itiAisci wUy viith pa^ d; ll» 
t^iulxticf, tf called nn AiruwiTqarayii. iMlUiidii^ Saruiti* etc,^ mt^ called 
T^e minifwtiukn of ilie Urd iq the abots fnttn* 

^Id a odkd mxmm. ^ ™ 

{f^pt^vd ttu ixt mHwivi 

tiff’ Vi^ tyttr 

p, 22 - 

Thurnitiiwma u wennimn r«IW purjifjpat^, while the nMnifEtmtion 
tp«kl ipulMtn tm m Btehml, VltOu. Sive, ete,, t* alliAl nuiUftaJ'aMa, Tl.*^ 
tMm>eefuenat «e smenlJy irfudn] ■, tliisivMtrtii* rid* Z?** 

Ch. ttt77-«4jiiwid Ch.an. Tt*iliD 

• TMIra-tre^w, p. 138 . The word fJi frt > n t i* her* diHiln^t .. - ■ 

mai-doriinttmam^'Setma^^thAn^.ftotoaSdil:^ aJoStawJhrJt 
Mp4~wbilrast awntJAMA pr«^Aila.ntrcn.fffrd -Adin^t 
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from diis itimir coniroltcr. In anoiher of His forms He stays within 
our heart as the object of our meditation^. Agaio^ when certain 
images are made of earth.' stone, or metaJs, und they are properJy 
inatalicd with proper ceremonial a, these are inspired with the pre^ 
aence of God and with His spedal powers. These arc called 
or image-incarnations, for purposes of womhip by 
which all desnabte ends may be achieved. There are thus live kinds 
of existence for the Lord: hfsdy as his absolute state (j>ora)i 
secondly as vyHAa, thirdly as vibtutOfftmtOm (ptimaiy and secondary), 
fourtbiv ss and fifthly as urtm^dfa^ 

In itc A/firhudknya^uitfifiitd we hear also that by the powet" of 
ntdcthmn, or the thvtne Ide^ fby the ^vtty of which (he vyuhi^ 
forms are prodiiced)^ ^ divine location is produced wliich is of the 
nmnre of knowledge and blhi^ radiant witli its glow* 

All the experieoccs that are enjoyed here are bUssful in ihctr nature, 
and llic dciibfcnis of this transeeadent spiritual wor[d who ex¬ 
perience them are also blissful in tlieir naiure, and their bodies are 
constituted iif knrpwlcdgc and btiss^. llie denberta of this world are 
annlft emancipated in the last cycle. They remain attached^ how¬ 
ever* ni the fonn of the deity to which they were attmied in the 
tnundsne life^- 

llie Lord in the liighest form is always aasockicd with His 
powder or Sri*. In the Tafh^^tr&yd and its com^ 

mentary by VaiaFura we hear of thtoe consort deitJeSi l-aL^i, 
Bliumi and NiB. Sclirader paints our that these deities are 
identified (in the P"itu3gendra-mmhitd and in the M^itd^upani^ad) 
with wil! {tffAfi)* action (Kriyd), and the direct mmnfestmg pow^r 
in the to which Schrader refers, 

Slid Is described as the Mah^ksiEiI which exists m the fnrnm, 
iccM.jridm and kriyd. Siti is there regarded as the power which 
exists different fronit and as one witht the supreme Lord» cofxsti- 
tutktg within herself aD the consdoua and imconscious entities of 
the univerac* It exists also in ihreo fomia as Lak^l^ Bhumi and 


* TflttfW-frayax (JOi ^4*- 

■ Sci? i|iai4iijDn firiiii tpiaLiy in p, 

■ hddhd rrff^ vyohSHM^ktdhtS 

Jifc/offflwa-A/ryilf taryn rtn frrahko-jjptiid. 

pUindtuiviiBKayi utd 

m diiah mmni^ p»^ufifi p^am, ttr. 

jtJnriueBmy^^>^i£sji^ V|. hl. 

■ ;«rf, n, 39 - ' 
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Ntla, as benediction, power, and as the Stm, the Moon and Fife. 
The thiid form is tesponsibie for the devciopment of all kinds of 
^'egrtation and all tempura] detenninaiions^. 

In the sixth chapter of the Ahirbudkftyti~tamfdta the inter- 
meiUate creation is described. It is said there that the power of 
Cod as the supreme ego is at once one and di&fcnt from TLim, Tlie 
Lord cannot exist without His power nor can the power exist with¬ 
out Him. '^These two aaie regarded as the ultimate cause of the wtjrid. 
The ftianifcstations that are reve^ded as the tySA^ and the vibh^<is 
are regarded as pure, for tbnough ihetr medications the attain 
their desired end^. From the vySftti and the lihhova prooecil the 
impure creation {haldhetarii-jfspy. Power is of two kinds, i,e. 
power as activity, and pouxr as dcicmiinatita of being or existence 
{bfuilt-fitkti). "1 his k/tHti-takti may be regarded as a monring Idea 
mSfti). Flie process of activity inlierent in it may be 
regarded as iranifesttng itsdf in the form of ideas or concepts 
actualising themselves as modes of riiality. The impuie citation ia 
of a threefold nature as pimifa, gtt^ and Ad/n (timi!), Putufa is re¬ 
garded as a unitj' or colony of pairs of males and fenudes of the (bur 
castes, and these four pairs emanate from the moutJt, bnasr. thighs 
and legs of Pradyumua, From the forehead, eyebrow'a, and ears of 
Pradyumna also enuuiate the subtle cau^ state of time and ihe 
{lutama-iak-gu^-vait/td}, After the emanation of these 
entities the work of their gromh and development was left to 
Aniiuddha. who hy the rervour of h» Yoga evolTed the original 
dement of time In its twofold form as Aofu and niyati. He aisu 
evolved the original energy as guna into the three forms of wr/ra. 


* Cemra penilbr mterprctmiobs of iJmi htyA^Iaiti u]d i4has- 

tnka ate ui be fwnd in the Sita-upomtad, ITit SHowia-niBtAi'ia fjx, 8* J d*>Q^ 
twelie MtiBT cnewe* tuch u ' ««™ea 

toSrnrrA, pmfir, daya nuba, kfoKia, Adntit turttumn. 
dkftif rnmtn teiM (itfffr Piwiw tkidtiiana mrti. 

P’ T*"* theory ,be« 

I* tifcrtTTitfTl Wiih atu: ihcDty^ 

Scfmder, tm the qf Pndtm-ran^a^ »n thme u 

w nautHinei iilentHMiS with snd sotnEtma 
Va«^. VtauiJEV. became, 

w Naeayo^, ibe ctestgr of die prinwv^ (ejjl}). 

* Misri^ panti* <ki-eaturmaya^ 

M tetmunUe Amulharo 

‘’tMriudhnjfa-mififlita, VI. 
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Ti^as and tamhs in aticcrssion, i.e. the original prime^'^d aa 

guna (calted somerimes in cugnate litctature) was first 

evolved into sattva guno; from it evolved the and fram the 

rq^as evolved the iamos, Tlik ortginal undevelopedppodtjccd 
fn>ni fYfldyumna (which, in other worda, tmy be icmted prakfti) 
receives hnpregnsitipn from the fervour of Auiniddlia.ajid tbcfeby 
evolves itself first into tlien into rpfos^ and then into 

tnu 9 as. This doctrine can therefore be regarded m s^-kmyii^difn 
only in a lirnitcd scruie; for without this further impregnation from 
the fervour of AniniddhAc it cotild not by itself have produced the 
dilTeretiE gtmts of sattva^ nqm nml 

Aniruddhjt, however* was directed by Pradyiimnit not only to 
derdop the untxmscious ptjwer but also the ptiru^a which 

e^Eists as it were inside that power, which shows itself luyMi 
(destiny) and kula (dmc). From the unconsetous power as destiny 
and time evolves first the sistt^a and &om it the tajas and from the 
T<gm the tamm. According to ihe Vmuksem-t^uta^ Aniruddhs 
created Brahma and Brahma created all the men and w^omen of the 
four casTc3*H 

Budilin evolves from tanw and from that iihamkata and from 
that evolve the fi^^ ian-mdtras^ and also the eleven senses. From 
thf five tan^mditas the five gross elements arc producedp and from 
thesCf all things^ which arc the modifications of the gitiss elerntmts. 

The word k used here in a specml sense, and not in the 

ordinary Sirnkh^'s sense. Amrjirj here signifies a colony of selveSi 
lilcfr cells in a honcyconib*. These aeh'es are asscKnated with the 
bcginnlngless vdsends nr iwt-ltiripressiDiia. They arc but the special 

* ivktfSfi Him &£i>-a 

fnmtMr^/^urr^ hy ftnawikiiit wra^f^md. 

AJur6uitht^ti^*atfttdte, VI. 14 . 

* The hx tliu coimeciutn che Vedic people, who 

tm beikvc m thu mnOvlfieUne Gi>d bui iScpeAdfi4 tm tiie Vedic HertEctid 

fitusli mud work for ibe ottsumiEnt «r Hniw tfid uliintnelr fen down to the 
QPOniE of imi£kdane life ; 

rmmti t* 

dm^ddtn mants^d na ta mdm mirv^r ^^OrOtH 
tamii(i-pfJy^ re heda mtmia vLtkMift pfiahtf±'iit£ 
tamL^pOJff kmrwff nufq-^Iii/cpi rdf^hnAh 

mam «l temmd moh^m mAyi hhohi-pdr^a d^Ahah 

frdi^-c&pi mmaKty rtf mmOat pQia^ it. 

Tatmd-tfdydf p. tiS. 

^orMiCBUlulpfv yd kiiia miiiiky.^fiajn iva^ 

AkifbudhnytMuifdi^l^* vt. 33. 
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m^ife^tadons {bhUii-l^ed^) of God and are in themselves omni- 
sdent; hm tJity are permtialvd by mddya (ignorftna:) and the 
afilictions wlilcb arc iiivdvtd in its vuy luiiurep through the pomr 
of God acting in consonance with Hia th ought-movemcm*^. Tht^se 
selves thus rendered impure and finite arc called jfcas^ and it k they 
who thus suffer bondage and strive for sajvation, which they after¬ 
wards attain, "^fhe parufa^ being niadc up of these selves tjkw\ 
which arc impiircp is atso pardy impurcp and h ifaerefore tcganJtd 
Bs both pure and bnpure (iudJ^*-^iuddhimay^^ vt* 34)* 'rhispKraiii 
comains wrlthin it the germs of all human betogSt which are called 
manus^ They are in themsetvea untimebed by affiicdons (Jbtfu) and 
the root*impre&ftian (a&nYt), and are ommsdent jiud impregnaicd 
through and through by God. Their associtition with mddyS 
tbaruugb the will of God is therefore cxtermL The germ of ibc 
castc^^distinetion and diadnctiujii as male and femsle ht regarded as 
prtmurdiuJ and tranaccndcni (compare paruta-suMa), and the dis¬ 
tinction is said to exisi even in these manin which are tsdd lo be 
dirided in four pairs. ITie imdvQ tmiuitcs the spiritual movement 
of thought^ and through it the individttal selve^ though pure in 
ilicmsehiest are besmeared with the impurities of root-impiessions. 
These selves remain in the stage of conglomefation or associadon 
through the desire of Vt^nu^ tlw Lord, and this ^tage is called 
(purvfa^padisy. Thej- are tnadr to appear and disappear from the 
nature of Godn Being a tiutnircstatinn of His own cmturei they are 
uncreated, eremalty existing, entities which are the parts of the 
very existence of God- 

Through the impulse or motivation of the thought-activity of 
God, an metgy (io^j) h generated from jlniruddha. Moved ngain 
by the desire of Godp the aforesaid mmtm descend into this energy 
and remain there as a developing foetus kalallhhuiahf n. 

45). Tiw energy of Vi^nn is of a twofold nature* as dynainjc 
actirity (knydkhya) and as determining being (fiAiltf), the latter 
being the result of the former*, Tfiia dv'mmk actiricy b different 

* dimmvf bhaii-tiMsg stfFw-0Sft 

MtiameyS 

MMudhava^Ufiftkit'Qt vr, 

I pmiutf vi. 41. 

*rr> j*Ajw wa hkmi-pmhvgftakait. fMd. n, 35, 
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from Godp tbc po^stessdr of this energy. It i* desigmted variously 
lutkpm and desire (tm^tkaipa) of freewill (fz^^mfryti-mBh krh^ntiz}, 
ITua win operates as an intellcctuid visiiolmtion (prtt^^riipafy 
hiyd-pkatah% wtiich again produces tlic other Tnartifestationu of 
God as avvitki^y Aj/o and pum^a. At the time of taeh citation He 
associates ihc twyakia with tlie evcdtiUonary tendencies, the kdla 
with Its operative movenient (fejAnjw) and the puru^a with all kinds 
of cJtpericnces. At the time of dissolutkiri these powers are with- 
drawn. 

In the foetus-like condition of the mamis in the energy (Mr/) 
of God there erisi tbc entiriea of and kdla^ Through the opera¬ 
tion of the aupmne energy or vrill of God (Vtfpu-Simfudpa^Oihliib} 
there springs op from limc-encrg)* {kdla^s^kii) the subtle Destiny 
(niyytif), which represents the universal ordering dement (furra- 
niydnt(tk^h). The time and guna exist in the womb of the M#tV The 
conceptioD of this iakii m tlius litderent from that of prakrii of the 
S^khy^-P^tanjals in that the guftas are the only roat-tlaments, 
mid time is conceived as somehow' included in the operariun of the 
gu^it. A» the niyati it produced from the time-energy, ihc ntunui 
d^end into iliis categorvv Later on there springs from niyuii, time: 
{kdki) dirough the will of God, and then tl^ manm descend ag^in 
tntn tfai# category^. It has already been said that the kdtd energy 
and ftiiw are co-existing dements in the primordial iakii of God. 
Now dlls ^^ti^potcnrid manifests hsdf in a cour&c uf gtwilual 
emergence through time. As the tattz^guna first manifests itself 
through timCi the descend into that category and later on, 

with the tmjirgeftct of rn^ns from mfi™ and of from 
they descezid into the rtgiU atul the tamaf. The emergence «f ri^pur 
from tiitiVit and of tama$ from rtfjiu is due to ilw opctmiofi of the 
will-activity of God ITiough the will- 

dynamic of Vif ou ia both immanent and transcendent thtoughout 
the process of succeeding emergmts, yet Vmu is regarded as 
specMy presiding w^sativa, Brahma over rajas, and Rudia over 
iamas* Tamoi b regarded as heavy (jartf)* agglurimdvc 

* In deKiibina procc** iA ^ituotaiian ir I* *Mtc! thtu m <trw£ utAjee the imi- 

Yefie *ii#t* (Sftly u tame The oict^jy njiniifeitiftil in liinii] (j^uUd 

zm «ttfd hdSa, snd k u ihia dieifff ttmr nwre* *11 iliinH* ftr behave* ** the 
InzufEBinet' ti( til iiatSe^pfakdlit6\- AJnrbiMlhnytl*i!^tfihitiSf, 1 ¥. 4 ^^. Xictw 

p deicnbed Hltti *i ihe tint bii=ak* up ail ibmg*. pm the vinJetic* oT 
* grivei iti tdiik*!: Kahiyuiy akfatm/t k^ydtm 

Vlk 51 * 
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bhana)^ dduajx’r (mohana) iutd {apracfititRaty, r^at is 

aJways moving and sortmvful; sattva ifi dcEcribcd as Jlghtt wme- 
pamnt and devoid of impurities or defects and pleOEunble^. With 
the devciopmeat of the three gunas through the will of Cod, a pan 
of these gtt»a$ attains sanieticss of character, and this part U the 
unity of the three {traigtt^'a), the ctnulibrium of ^ii!?<zr 

sSmya), ignorance (ai^yS], namte {svoMtdtfa), cause the 

unchangeable (aAforo), tlic causetes and the cause asjpupa 

{g»na-y<»tt]F. 

TI^ participation in equal pniportinna {onyuiumatinkia) of the 
gtt^ m B state of equilibrium (gu^tdmya), which » essentially 
of the nature of tamos {tammitya), is caJled the n»t {mdAs) mid the 
prakfit by the Siqthhyiscs^ and the manus descemling into that 
cotegorj’ by gradual stages are known by the names conglomeration 
{samafp)^parufa^ tiie cause (yaia)t and the unchangeable (fto^at/An), 
ITie category of time, which is the transforming activity (tf the 
world {jagaUA saiitprakalatiam), associates and dissociates the 
parufo and thepro^i for the production of the dfeaa. The thought 
power of God, however, works through tlic tripartite iminn of time, 
prai^H and the manus^ behaving as the material cause, like a lump 
of clay, and produces all the categories beginning with tnahat to the 
gross elements of earth, water, etc. Like water or d^, the prekrti 
is the evolutionary or moterioJ cause, ihepumfa is ihe unchangeable 
category that contributes to the causal operation mcrEtv by its con¬ 
tiguity*. The category of time is die intemoi dynamic pervading the 
praf^ti and the puruja. 'ITie irinhy of prakfiit purufa ^ kola U the 
basis for the dcvelopmeni of all the succeeding categories, in this 

* liUn^ UOta tilghu ti:ituhcti^sv9a.rvtptm uAaiH^VHW. 
vt $a; Obf efttr pratata^ T^^ja^ iahmi pravridiHiif, Ihid^ vi. S7: pau 

m/JtfUbjin C^pravfltmat. Jlrid. VI. 6d, 

*- ttiditrumamaymaTva twf 

pttrfjsuft fmfty 

offiintah t^yfm ^-Ott IbvL ti. 

bw^ potkily lintiJaf. idtn probmbJ^ u that, tbe 

fttfur m iwFfid fq^Ard for cmiuw pifipout, Miimf ^lr/f d ir ww i ^11 ta 

Ihfif and ibw thcmvJvic* i» iiniilur to nut 

^ of only «id 

in umm M propartion m whicb tmrnu besuma limilv la 

jonaidlftalwno 

AoLi^ fkiuaH iuim Jn prakjtiijft purufotfi ea IhM. vii. j, fi. 
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trinity pfakrti is tbe evoJutionary caus« that undergoes the tons* 
formation, pttrasa, though unnutived in itself, is tliai which by its 
very pteaence gives Uic occasion for the ininsfuimattun, and time 
is the inner dynamic that beliavTs as the inner synthetic or struc- 
tum] cause. But these causes in themselves aie not sufitcient to 
produce the development of the trinity. The trinity is moved to de* 
velop on tbe cvolutiuimr}' line by the spiritiml activity of God. 
Purusa is regarded as the ad/offtidHa-kdreHO, hSla as the principle 
of inner actirity. and tlie spiritual activity of God as the iransccndcnt 
and immanent agent in which the causal trinity finds its funds* 
mental active prinripte. As the first stage of such a development 
there emerges the category of mohat, which is called by different 
names. e.g. HdyH, gauA, ymiom. hohml, vedhu, tfddfti. matt, 
madhv. okhyati. iivara, and pr^ijfitl. According to the prominence 
of tamos, sattva and rajas, the categoty of mahat is known by tbit# 
different names, k^a, budJhi and pf^a, in accordance with the 
moments in which there are special manifestations of ioauis, sattva 
and n^'cis^ Gross time as momenta, instants or the ftke, the in* 
idligizitig activity of thought {buMu) and the volitional activity 
(pfStta) may also be regarded as tie tripartite distinction tif mahai^, 
'rhere seems lo be a tacit implication here tluti the actirity implied 
in both thought and volition is schematized, os it were, through 
time. The unity of thought and volition is effected through the 
clement of time; for time lias 1>Ben regarded as the fudaita-kdra^a, 
or tiic structural cause. The nifttJfl side of the i»£tA«| manifests itself 
as virtue {dharma\ knowledge {jHatta), dlsindinatian {'oairagya), 
all menut powers {aavarya). The t^posim of these b associated 
with that moment of nroAat which is associated witli the numifata- 
tion of tamos. 

With the evtilutioa of the mttJuU tlie manus descend intu H. 
From the mafiat and in the mahAt there spring the senses by which 
the objects are perceived as existent or non-crifitent*. Again, from 
and in the mahat there springs the ahmtk^a through the influence 

^ huddkit laihA iti fr.f4^ 

Vli» ^ 

* hlln hudtifnr wS^yopattfytmf 

profit pfaycMtiO^a ity* ci4 t j, 

* mlma ladimiriyiiMi fept 

y^tuSrih^ IHiJ. ni. 14- 
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of the fipinttml energy of GadK This ttkamk^a is €$Ued by the 
of abhimana^ prajJpati, abhSmantd and bo^fuL The 
karn is of three kind^ tfoikdrika^ ioifasa and thuiddi^ in acdvdance 
with the predominance of settva, yajas or iamm. Tfie loha^^a 
ntonifests itself a* will* angef. mind (auimt), and doire 

When the ^^handidra b produced* the mimur descend into it. 
From iihtimkdTit there is tlien produced the oigun of thinking 
{antoitdimakam tmtriyim) of the manm ealSed nujmis. It is at this 
stage that the muMus first become thinking mtiticsH. From the lamm 
side of ti/mvAdra as hfttiiddi ihere is produced tltc 
fp^m which the dkJJa b produced, Akdia ts associated with the 
quality of saMa and ghes rcuMn for all things. Akdia is thus to be 
regiuded as iinoccupted space, which is suppo^ to be associated 
with the quality uf sound^^ \Vjth the emergence of dkd^a the 
deificcnd tnio that csiegor)'* From the vaiidrika ^kojftkdra there 
epring the oigans of hearing smd of speech*. The nmnui at this suigc 
become associated w'ith these senses. Then from the hhutddi^ by 
the spiritual desire of God, the touch-potential is produced* and 
from this is produced die air {vmu}. By the spiritual desire of God 
the sez^-organ of touch and the acti^-e organ of the hand are pro¬ 
duced from the r^'kdrika ohamkdra. At stage the mantis be- 
otifM associated with those two receptivo and active senses. From 
the bkHiddi there is then produced the light-heat potential fnom 
which m produced the gross tight-heac. Again« from the mukdrika 
iihatnkdra the vtsiiol organ and the active organ of the feet sre pro¬ 
duced p and the are assodated with them* From the hhiitudi 

the taste-potential is pmducedk and from it is produced water. 
Furtlicr, froiit the i7mAdrika there is produced the taste- 

organ and the sex-organ* and the manus are assodated with tliem. 
From tlie bfmtJJi tlicre is produced the odour-potentM and from 
il the earth. Abo* from the tmkdrika €t/uim^rra thert arises the 
cognitive seme of smelling and the actn»e sense of sccrctiun. Tlie 
mamu at this stage descend into this category through the spirituat 
creative desfre of God** 


1 VtdyvtyA udan fa^dJuxmkrdT nJiwd AhiriiadkHy^-m^^dtitd^ Vtl. {5. 

^ -ni. iMd. Vtt. XI. 

* fmiES %/tiihdfik^ ptumh htytrioft vdjs ifv vijHdna^karmM^mhiyo--3^iafii mufv,, 
Ihid- ttr 

* Vll. 3 ^ 4 flL 
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"ITie process of dCTelopment herein akctdiird fibows that one 
active atui one cognitive scxm arise together with the deralop- 
tnentof each catcgic^af and with the timd dcvdopmimt of 

all the categoric* of matter there de^-ebp all ihe ten senses (cog- 
niti VC and conarive) in pair5. In the chapter on tiie gradual dissohn 
tioQ of the categories we sec that with the diesolutioti of each cate¬ 
gory of matter a pair of senses also i* dissolved. The implication of 
this seems to be tliat there h ai each stage a ccM}pera£ittn of the 
niatefi:i] categories and die cognitive and conativt $cnseSp The setve* 
descend into the different categories as they develop in the pm- 
gressivc order of evolution, and the impticaiion of this probability 
is dial the selves^ having been associated from die beginning with 
the evolution of the categoricSi may easily assodatc themselves with 
the scttBca and die object of the senses. When ail the categories of 
matter sod die ten sensoa ate developed^ there are produced the 
function of imaginatlorir ^ergy of will and the five 

prdfuit from mamst nhitmkiiTii and buddhii and through their de* 
vdoprticnt anc produced all the dements that may ctmpcnttc to¬ 
gether to form the concrete pcrsomliw *. The order followed in the 
proem of development in evolution was maintained in on inverse 
manner at the time of diBsnlution. 

'Fhc above-mentioned jrtamus produce in their wives many 
children, who are called mdttavas. T^ey in their turn produce many 
other children whii are Called the new nt^niwas^ nr the new ment iti 
all the four castes. Those among them who perform tlieir work for 
a hundred year^ with true discrimiriAtl^'c knowledge enter into the 
Bupreme person of Hari. ITio^Ct however^ who petfonn their 
with motives of reaping their eifects pa£$ through rebirths in 
consonance with their acttmis. As has b^n said before, the mumis 
may be regarded as the individuated forms of the uriginal Aiiiiuifm 
purufa. All the fivat are thus but pam of Vi^nu^a own self-'riealmng 
being {bh^iy-a^tAy Now the prakfti, which ig also called 
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and which at the thne of the creative procefa showers itself m rain 
and produces the fooci-gniiiis, and which at the beginning of the 
dissolution shows itself as a diying force, begins to manifest itself 
as showenng cloiids and produces the foud-gtai ns. By consuming 
the food thus produced by nature men (nil front their original state 
of pcrfcci knowledge {jndno'hkmr^sam prapadytiKtt}. At such a 
stage the original mjinut produce the scriptures for the guidance of 
those men who have fallen from their ongiital omniscJcttce. 
T*hencc men can otdy attain their highest goal by following the 
gmdance of the scriptures^. It thus appears that the pm-cr of 
\'i¥fMi as consciousness, bliss and action splits itsetf into tvi’ofold 
form aa the realizing activity and the object, called respectively the 
MwtyiAa and the ^^tryn. I he former is the tluHigKl-Bctivity of ilie 
Lord and the latter is that part of Him which raanifests itself as the 
object of tills activity. This leads to the pure and the impure crea- 
tiem. The kSfuit/ta purusa of the four maniTr stands mtenaediate 
between the pure and the impure creation* Thcf c is nothing vvliai- 
«ever outside the sphere of the Sudartava foA/i of the Lord, 

On the central questton of the relation of God with thejltnif the 
general view of the Paheamtra, as well a« that of the AhrAui/Atn'o. 
svemtt to I»e that at the time of dissolution they return to Gtxl 
and reiTuun in a potential form in Kim, but again separate out at the 
time of the new creaiiotL At the time of emancipation, however, 
they enter into God. never to come out of Him. But though they 
mer into Him, they do not become one with Him, but have an 
independent ezislcnce in Him or enter into the abode of Vj^nu, the 
f'aibitrtAit, which is often regarded as identical with Him, Tliij ia 
probably a state of whut is found in many plaots descrilwd as the 
sdiofya-fHiM. In the fourteenth chipter of the AAtriitdAitya- 
jamA/id muAfi is described as the aiisunmcnt of Godhood 
iwttj-wmyf ffodcfi; „ cmfpocvtifl iad t%/et padetmy. The means by 
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which muM can be h s^d to l>e a virtuous eomsc of action 

without fiecking any seJfish cnds^ ITic jfvas arc dt^bcribed aa.begin^ 
nirkglc$8« indnkc, and as pm^ coasciousne^a and bliss, ^nii as being 
fargeiy of the nature of God but still they are 

described as owing their existemre to the Apiritim] energy of God 
{hfuigaTfaJ^h^idJi This idea rs further clardiEd w^hco ix is 

said that aide by side with the AAfit^w and the bhdpaki powers of 
God we hffve a third power iiaiJed the p^fri-iakiL of which we hear 
in the GFMa£ and in the Gaui^ya school aa 

sakiP. Apaii from the lliree powers of God as crearihn, mainte¬ 
nance and dt^trtiction, He haa a fourtJi and a fifth pow'er called 
favour and disfavi>ur Tlie Lord isi of course^ 

sclf-realuced and has no unachieved end^ and has absotuiely unim¬ 
peachable independences but still in His playful activity He acts 
like a king just as He wishes*. 'Lhis idea of is repeated in the 
GtiitSya school as iitd. All ih^ taividcs of 1 lia are hut the dif¬ 
ferent nianifeatation^ of HU tliouglit-acdvtlj called mdarsamt. In 
HU own pUyfid activity as disfivour He eovta^ up the tuttma] con* 
dJnnn of the jlFctr, so that in pUce of His infintiude^ he appears as 
atouiJc^ in place of HU omnipocencep he can do but little, in place 
of His omniseiencet ilc becoinca largely ignorant and poa^es^a but 
little knowledge. Thc$e are the three impurities and the ihrce types 
of bondage, llirougb ihU covering activity the jfva is afHicmJ with 
ignorance, cgoUni, atiachment. antipathy, etc- Being adltctcd by 
ignorance and the pa^stoiis, and being goaded by the tendency to¬ 
wards achieving the desiruble and avoiding the undrsirable. He 
perfontiB actions leading to beneficial and fiarmful results. He thus 
undergoes the cycle of birth and refainb, and U infested with dif¬ 
ferent kinds of root-ioDtincts (vdsana). It is through the power of 
this iMjndagc and its rccjuiremeni® that the powers of crcutiQnt 
mointciiancc and desrruccion are toosed and made active to arrange 
for rew ards and punifihtncnts io accordance with the karmat of the 
jhw. Ab proceeding from the very playful nature of God^ which 
precedes time and U bcgtnningless, the bondage also is said 

to be beginningtess, 'The above deMartption of bomkge as happening 

I nji>-d pfnkta dhutm* itkuhhvmtti^Aafi. 
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at some time through u process of fiitl froin original nature ia by way 
of nnalysia of the aituatton. Through the power of God oa anu^aha, 
fit grace, God stops the course of kgfvta for a jivu on whose coft' 
dition of sorrow and suScring He happens to lake pity. With the 
cessation of the good and bad d«ds and thdr beneficent and haim- 
fu] results ilirou^ die greoe of God the jeca loots forward to 
emanc{].)atlQn and is mored by a feeling of dUinclinatron and begins 
to have discriimnuti^'e trnowledge. He then turns to scriptures and 
to teachers, follows the course of action dictated by Sinikhya and 
)oga, and attams the Ved^tic knoivlcdge, finally to enter the 
ulttmalc abode of Vi^r^u. 

^mi is regarded su the ultintate eternal power of Vuni^ and 
she is also called 1^'^ the names Gaini, Saraavatl and Dbenu, It is 
this supreme pOK'cr that manifesto itself as Saipkarjaiui, Predyumna 
and .Aniruddha, (Tius, these separate powcis are observable only 
when they manifest themselves, but even when they do not mani- 
cst thcmsdws they exist in God as His great supreme power 
Lfi^l. Ji is this Laksmi that is called Brahma, \'iapu, or Siva, 
The vyttiiii, avyaktit puTvsa and kiiit or sStfii^ya and jmc all 
represented m the LaksmJ. Laksmi is the ultimate supreme power 
mto which all the others resolve themsdm. As distinct from the 
odier maniTcsted powera it is often called the fifth power, Tlic 
emancipated person entcra into this Laksmi, which is regarded as 
the higbt^t alKxJe of \ i^u {parom dJulma at pi^ranutm p^:td4tmY or 
tile highest Brahman. This power (iofth’) is also regarded as having 
m inner feeling of bliss; and yet it is of the nature of bliss, and is 
dest^ated as the I^aea form of Vt(fnu and also as the 
(shimng). This iakt$ is also regarded as discharging the five func- 
liona (padca-f^yti-Aari) of creation, maintenance, Uestmeuon, 
grace and disfavour mentioned above. Brahman as aasociati^ with 
this /nkrf. is called tlie highest Vi,pu as dUtiiguiS^^^le 
lower Vi^riu, ihe god of maintenance. 'ITiis Mri is always in a smte 
of mternal agnation though it may nor be observed as such from 
outward^ appearance. This internal agitaitod and movtajicnc are so 
subtle that itiey may appear to be in a state of tdaoluie calmness 
like that of the ocean«. Thu* iakit is also ciikd the mayii of Vl?nu*. 
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Tt ift 9 pan of iMs power tfmt traxuronns itself as die bhSeya and the 
bhavaka iiikti, of which the latter is alao ktliiwn by tlic tiaine 
iudarlma. The Nhlvya shtiwa itself as ihe wvrid, and its objective 
impon is the t^ioiid. 

The thought'activit)' by which the oonccpl shows ttself In die 
ideal and in the objective world ss thought and its sijgmScaoce, the 
object, is the cphonic of die power of Sudsnfans, Wliai all the ex¬ 
terna] movement of the ol^ectJ vc U ideally grasped in the word, we 
have also in it the mnnifestation of the power of Sudadans, or the 
supreme thought-activity of God. All die causality O'f the objective 
ivortd is but a mode of the manifestation of die Sudarsana power 
Tlius not only all the movements of the cxtemsl world of nature 
and the mDVement implied in speech, but the subjective-objective 
muvemont by which the world is held together in thuttght and in 
speech are the ffistiifcsistion of the Sudar^ans power. All expressions 
or manifestatinits are either in the way of qualities or actions, and 
both are manifcsiadons of the Sudaiiana power of God. Our words 
can signify only tlicse two ways of being. For this mason they refer 
only to the Sudarians, which is attributive to God, but cannot ex¬ 
press the tiaitire of God. Woids, therefore, cannot reveal the nature 
of God. *rhe ivord may hold the universe within it as its mystic 
symbol and may represent within it all its cner||[ics, but. in any case, 
though it may engulf within it the whole universe and secure the 
merging of the universe in itself and can identify itself with God, 
such idendficaticn can only be with the Sudariana power of God, 
and the entiance into God, or the renlLtation of Him through the 
word or thcmghtj can only be through the Sudaisana power, w*hich 
is a part of l^aksml. 'fhus unity with God can only mean union with 
Sudar^na, or entrance into Lab^mF, 

rUbiatinn (noau/i) means the spontaneous acceptance of the 
highest L,ord at tlie master on the (lart of a man who has achieved 
It through a wise efilighicnnimt*. Superiority {jyayan\ consists of 
greatness of qualities sod existence in earlier time*. God ahme is 
superior, and everything else is ttifcrior. The relation hetweeti the 
latter and the former is that the latter exists for the former or is 
dependent oti the fomicr. ITiis relation is called 'Hie 
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rclatioa bct^^'een the two Ja that one sliuuUl be the adorer and the 
other the adored {miMf-tumtarya^hopa). True adotalion ia when 
aiich an adoration proceeds naturalJy as a reanh of such a relation, 
without any other motive or end of any kind—the only idea being 
that God is supreinety superior to me and 1 am absolutely inferior 
to }lim*« ^rhis process of adoration not only takes the adorer to 
God, hut also brings Cod to him. The presence of any motive of 
any kind spoils the effectuation of the adoration. This adoration is 
the first part of the process nf prapaiti, or seeking the protection of 
God*. NJrw on account of the presence of bcginningless root- 
impressions {va$afm)t and of natural insignificance of power and 
association with impurity, man^a power of knowledge or wisdom 
becomes obstructed; and when a man becomes fully conscious of 
such weakness, ho acquires the quality of karptmya or lowlincm. 
A feeling or consciousness of one's independence obstructs this 
quali^' of lowliness. The great faith that the suprome God ia always 
merdful is callnl the quality of iwflAd'Ctfcdro, The itka that God is 
neutral and bestows Mis gifts only in proportion to one's deeds 
obstructs ibis quality. Tlic idea that, atticsc He is all-merdfu! and 
all-powcriuL, He would certainly protect us, produces the quality 
of faith in God'a protective power, ^rhe notion that God, being 
qualrtylcss, i$ indiffciimt to any appeal for protection obstructs this 
quab'ty. Acceptance of the Lord as the suprtane master whose 
coiTunaiids should on no account be disobeyed produces the qttallty 
of tlodiity {pTMihSha-^tdrarjatta), Sendee of God in a maitncr not 
prescribed in the scriptures obstructs this quality, 'rbe strong re¬ 
solve of the mind to work in accordance with God's ^vishes, with 
the full oonriction that the sentient and the non-senuefll of the 
world are but parts of His nature, produces the quality of sub¬ 
mission. An inimical disposition tow-srds the beings of the wrjrld 
obstructs this quality. A true adoration [nitmah] to God must be 
associated with all the aforesaid qualities. True adoration must 
rarty with it the conviction that the sense of possession that wc have 
in all things, due to beginningfcaa iaatinctiye passions and desires, 
ia all false, and the adorer ahnuld feel that he has neither inde* 
pendence nor anything that he may cal] hts own. "My body, my 
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riches^ my relations do no^t belong to me, they all bdong to God”: 
such IS the oomnedon that should genLT^te the spirit with wliich 
the adoi^tion should be offered. The adorer ihould feel that the 
procefift of adoradon is the only way tiizoii^h which he can obtain 
hb higlicst reilkadnn, by offering himself to God md by tlrawiiig 
God to himself at the same time, 'Fhe purpose of adoration i& thus 
the supreme self-abnegation imd $elf-otFcring t<j God, leaving no¬ 
thing for oneself. The world comes out of God and yet exifitg in a 
relation of inherence, so that He ia both the agciit and the maftcrbl 
cause of the world, and tiic adorer must always be fully conscious 
of the greatness of God in aU its aspects. 

The above doctrine of pr^patti, or nydsa, or iarmd-gati, as the 
means of winning (Sod's grace, has also been described in Chapter 
XXVI1 and it viituaUy mean?j thequaUtiesju&tdc!KTibed^*iff™J-^<rti 
is here defined as prayer for Gcid*s help in association wnth the con*’ 
vtction of tine's being merged in ain and guilt, together with a belie/ 
in one's absolute belplemiess and a sense of being totally Inst with*- 
out the protecting grace of God=. The person who mkes to the path 
of this prapatti achieves tiie fruits of all t&pas, sacrifices, pilgrimagps 
and gifts, and attains salvation easily without resorting to aity nther 
methods^ It isfurther said that on the part of the devoteefoUofwing 
the p^i of prapatii all that is necessary is to stick firmly to the 
attitude of ahsotutc dependenEre on God^ associated with a sense of 
absolute helplessness. He has no efforts to make ether than to keep 
himself in the prayerful spirit; all the rest is dontr by God. Prapatti 
is thus a and not a upSyiix for it is a mental attitude 

and di»s not presuppose any action. It b like a boat on which the 
passenger merely sita^ while it h the husiness of the boatman to 
do the rest V 
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Describing the process of pure creatiun. It is said chat at the 
time of prtiUtya aU clTects arc reduced to a dormant state, and there 
is no movement of any kind. All the ^ quaJJlicK of the Lord, 
namely/narui, iiditi, bata, flilhvir^'d, trir^ia and tejat described abenre, 
are in a state of ahsotute calmness like the sky tvithuut a pnif of atr 
in it^ This assemblage of powers in a state of calmness ia Lak^mJ, 
which exists as it were like the very void. Trom its own spontaneity 
It seems to wish to burst forth and turn itself into active opem- 
tions. This power of God, though differentiated from E4im, may 
be regarded as bemg Mis very nature. It b only when it thus 
comes out in active forms that it can be recognized as power, or 
iditi. When embedded in the pocentisl fuim, it is indistinguish¬ 
able from the Lord t-Iimaclf. These gvsm of God should not, 
however, be confused with the gunas of prakjii^ whidi evolve 
at a much lower stage in the course of the process of impure 
ezration. 

As regards the vyQftm, it is said that Samkarsanj! carries in him 
the whole universe, as if it ttiere a spot at the parting of the hairs 
{tilakaiaka). The universe as it exists in Saipknrfiqia U still in an 
untnanifested form. He b the support of the universe {aiefa- 
iAurana-^ftara)*. The mttnuf, time and prakrti came out of Prad- 
yumna^. It is through the influence of Pradjumna chat nien arc 
actuated to perform their work in accordance with the /drtrari, 
Anlrudilha, also called Mafaa-vifnu, is the god of power and energy, 
and it is through hb udorts that the onation and the tnainienatioe 
of the world are passible. It is he who makes the world grow*. It b 
through him that the world live* without fear and ultimate saI™iion 
b possible. According to Sahkara's account Samkar^a stands for 
the individual soul, Pradynimna for tnanut and Aniruddha fat the 
Ego {akamkdra'f. Such a view is rather rare in the existing Panga- 
ritrs literature. In the Vifvaitstm-wwhitd^ a* quoted in the 
TsUtia-traya^ it is said that Saqikarsara acta a* the superintendent 
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al ibc $duls, and Pcudyuinna ts described as nutmenmi^vi or ihe mind, 
but nothing is stud about Aniiuddha. In the Lakpnl-tantra^ vf. 
9-1 it is said that Sainkarsana was like the soul, budtihi and numas 
and Vikaudcvo, the playfuJ creative activity. In the Viftrakseita- 
snmbita Aniruddha is regarded as the creator of the ntiiTn-varga 
(pure<^impure creatiun, such as myati)^ etc., and Siunkai^aiia is re* 
ganled as the being ifvho separated dte principte of life from nature 
and became Prul>'umna, But in the Ahirl^hnya the ditfercnce 
between the punifa and pridtfti starts in the Pradyunum stage, and 
not in the SatnkaifaQa stage, and Aninidtlha is regarded in the 
AhiTbudhnya a# the superintendent of the sattva and tlierethrough 
of all that come from it and the mattux'. According to the Ahir* 
budhnya Lak^mT is described as the power of Cod, but according to 
UHara-nSrSyimffVf^ have Laksml and Shami, and according to the 
TottvO'-tfi^a Laksmi, Bhumt and Nila, fn the Viha^^dra- 
satnidtS^ tl, {f, these three are regardet! as iecM, kriya and tHkfdt* 
iahti of Uie Devi. In the Stid-'Upatutad also we hare the same in- 
teqnetation, and this is alao associated there with Veukhanata 
tradition. The Vitu^emho speaks of the eight liaktia of Sudar^a, 
idrti, frT, tijayd, firn<Mid, ttnfii, meifhSt dbrti and hamd, and in 
the SStrata-sanJiitd {js. 85) wc licar of the twelve aaktis emanating 
from the Srivatss of \'j|nu; there arc lakpm, putfi, dayd, nidrS. 
kfimid, kSniif sivasKatl, dhfti, maitrt, rati, tuffi and meUL 

The Pancatatra is bared partly on the Vedic and partly ort the 
lantric aystem*. tt therefore beheves in tlie esoteric nature of the 
mantras. It has already been said tliat the w'orfd has come into 
being from the Sudai^ana power; so alt the natural, physical and 
other kinds of energies and powers of all things in tl>e wxirld are hut 
tnonifestation of the Sudariana. The power of the Sudardana also 
manifests itself in the form of all living beings and of all that is 
inanimate, of the course of bondage and also of emancipation. 
Whatever is able to produce is to be regarded os the manifestation 
of .Sudar^ana^ 'the mantras are also regarded as the energy of 
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Visnu 19 pure consciDiJ3iu:$$^ 'Fhe finit ntuli/esrsdon of thk power, 
like a long-dnwn sound of a bcU, is c^cct naJa^ and it can only be 
perceived by the great yogins. T'he next stage, like a bubble on’ the 
ocean, is calfed AfWjf, which is the identic of a name atid tlie dj- 
jcaivc power deopted by iu The next stage is the evolution of the 
objective power in^y~tidaya\, which is also culled $abda.-hrahtnaii. 
Thus, with the c^-olitdon of eveiy alphabetic sound tlicre is also 
the evdutioo of the objective power of which it is the countei^>art, 
AhirbMdhnya then goes on to explain the evolution of the different 
vowel and consonant soundu fmnrt the inndu'povutt. By fourteen 
efforts there come the fourteen vowels emanating thnmgh the 
dancing of the serpent power {Km 4 ali~ittktt) of Visnu* By its two- 
folil subtle power h behaves as the cause of creation and destruedoa. 
This power rises to tlie original locus {m&la-dltdTu) and, when it 
oomes to the stage of the navd, it is called poiyataiand is perceived 
by theyt^^. h then proceeds (o the lotus of the heart and then 
passes through the throat as the audible sound, ^he energy of the 
vowel sounds passes through the tiKumnd nd^, in this wav the 
different oemsonant sounds are regarded as the prototypes of dif¬ 
ferent manifestations of world-energy, and these again are regarded 
as the symbols of diiferenl kinds of gods or supedritendents of 
energy*. An assemblage of some of these alphabeta in differenc 
orders and groups, called also the lotus or the wheel (f okra), would 
stand for tl^ assemblage of different type* of complex powent. 
The meditittion and worship of these ctAirns would thus be expected 
to bnog the objective ptiwers typified by them under control, Tlie 
different gexls are thus associated with the different e^tn of 
mmir(u\ and by far the largest portimi of the PahearStra literature 
is dedicated to the descrtptton of the rituals a-ssonatO'l with these, 
the building of corresponding inaages, and tlic temples for these 
auhsidiiiry deities. The meditation of these tttataros is also regarded 
as playing diverse protective functions. 

In consonance with the ordinary method of the Tantric works 

sevt. 10^ 

m yaga w psramtsfi^t or mnmrjM or 

•aifft-iw iL^nt^ai^-irr^Ar djyi Vrjpnl^ti, Ibid. jyi. |j, 

adh^^ta >ajAcT iik&taa lalhA tm me mi^rnafu. ikid. Jmt. 3. 
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the Ahirbudfmya deserfbes the nervous system of the body. Tlie 
root of stU the ner^’ca is istid to he si shout nine inches above 

the penis, tt is an egg-«Juipcd place four inches in length Hid 
brcnddi and made upqf fat, flesh, hoftc and h1(X>d, Just two incliea 
below the penis and about two inches from the art,js wx have 3 place 
which is called the middle of the body Isanfo-rnadhyii^t or simply 
the middle {mudhya). it is like a qusdtlktciul Sg^ite, which is also 
called the Sgftryo-wcf^itiit. The place of ihe root of the is also 
called the nasxi-wheel {nSbhi-<ohra), wliich Has twelve epokett. 
Hound the Tf^fhi-coJrra there exists the serpent with eight 

mouths, stopping the aperture called hfihmtj.rundhfa of the 
iu^mna fay its body*. In the centre of the eakfu there are the rwo 
ito^r called the oiirinAtiia and rufuinitu. On the different stdes of the 
m^fnnef tliere are the following wad&t Kuhu, V atdrtTirf, 

PiAgald, Puf^^ Payasvini, Sanavtt^, SttAkhini^ Giindh^tit 
Hasti-jifn'it, PVft'odirrff, But tlierc are on the whole 73^*500 nrtjffti in 
the body. Of these, /da, I^goid and tititmna are the mesi impor¬ 
tant, Of these, again, ruftimw, which goes to the centre of the brain, 
U the most important. As a spider remains inside the me^cs of its 
thread, so the sout, as ssaociated with prS^a or lif^-force, exists in¬ 
side this navel-wheel, ^*hc sitptmna has fb’e openings, of which four 
carry blood, while the central aperture is closed by tlie body of the 
KimdiiH, Other ncLfir are shorter in size and are connected with the 
different parts of the body. The Ida and the Piloid are regarded as 
being Like the cun and Uie moon of the body. 

There are ten tjJjyttr, or bio-mutor forces of the body, called 
prS^, apihtay samanat vdana, vyUna, nagOf hurtnOj kfhara, dtra-' 
daita and dkajuiiijaya, nie pram vdsa remains iq the navd-whed, 
but it manifests itself in the n^ions of the heuft, mouth and the 
nose. The opdna vSyu works in the amti, penis, tbighe^ legs, ihe 
bdly, the testes, tJie lumbar negion, the inteatineg, and in fact per¬ 
forms the functions of all the lower region. The cj+awn exists be¬ 
tween the eyes and the ears, the toes, nose, throat and the spine, 
llie vdSna works in the hand s and the sattidito thpoui^ the body as 
a whole, probably discharging the general circulation*- The func- 

‘ AiurbaJhftye^wi^l^, xxxJL I r. Thii a tnileal frtfOi the Jewiip- 

tioR rcupd bi thf l^kta Tenirar, *ooaiditi]( ta which the caim in the 

place jDwn Inlavr dMribeU e* ihs imirtj-eMbttye. 

* Ibid, louit. ^3-37. Tbeac IsicitiDtiB anil fubcciona JiiTerenc froni utiot 
(re fiml in ihe .dyMt-Vrdt* or tfw Sskta Tantroi, 
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rion of the prSna is to digchargc the work of respiration; that of the 
cy&aa, to dischtuige the work of turning about towards a tiling or 
away from it The funcrion of the udmu is to raise or lower the body, 
tlint of the satndna, to feed find develop it The fimctlnti of enictatJon 
or vomhing is p^nrmcd by Hie naga v-Syu, and dnadatta produces 
fticcp and WJ on. rhesc ml^u aft to pitrifit->d by inhaling air by the 
iifif for as long » U nwiuired to count from i to i6. This bfcaih'is to 
be held long cnouEh to count from i to 33, and in the inicn.-fll some 
forms cif medication arc to he earned on, iTicn the y o^jJn ahould inhale 
air in the same manner through tiie piAgaidi^d hold that also in the 
same way. He ahauld then exhale the breath through the Ids. He 
sliuuld piKtise this for threo months timee a day, three times on 
each occaaion, and thus his Jintto will be purified and he will be able 
lu concentrate his mind on the ixiyut all over liis body. In the pio- 
cess of the prandydints he shoidd inhale air through the /jii long 
enough to ctMint from 1 to i6. Then die breath h to be retained 
as long aa possible, and the specific mantra ts to be meditated upon; 
and then the breath is to be exhaled out by the pingald for the time 
tumssaiy to count from r to 16. Again, hc'has to inliatc through the 
PiAgaid, retain the breath and exhale through die Graduidly the 
FwritKl of retention of the breath called kumMaka h to be increised. 
He Im to practise the pTSrutySma dxteen times in course of the 
day. This » called the process of prd^ydma. As a result of ihLa, 
h« may enter the stage of samddhi, by which he may attain alt 
sort* of miraculous powers, just as one may by tJlc medi tation of the 
wheel of mantras. 

But liefuFC one tiegiru the purification of the described 
above one should practise the various postures (Ssanas) of which 
eaha, padma, ktirma, mayirriif kvkkHta, tfw. fcortifei, bhadta, simha^ 
matna mdgomukha are described the Afiirbttdkttya. The prsetitt uf 
these postures contributes to the good health of tJtc y t^his. But these 
phyajcai practices are of no avail unleai one turns to the spiritual 
side oi yt^a. Vt^a is defined a» the union of the lower and the 
mgher souP, Two ways for the attainment of t!ic highest reality 
are described in the Ahirbud/tn\'a —one ia that of sdf-otfering or 
sdf-abnegation {dtma-tamarpatia orkril-ydga} through the medita¬ 
tion on the highest in the form of some of His powers, as this 

* 3«l0i ity akt# jtrOim-patiiiml.tmatMb. 

soon. 
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and that specific deity, by the practice of the matUtas; and die 
Other is that of the Akirhu^utva^ however, coocemrAtes its 

teachings on the fomcr, and mentions the laurr in only une of 
ito chapters* There are two types of skml, one within the influence 
of tlie pTiikrti and the dthtr beyond tt^ The union with the higher 
is possible tbrougli k^irma and Karma is again of fivo kinds* 

t!iat w^hich is prompicd by desirts (pra^artuht) and that which is 
prompted by cessation of desires ^mvariaka). Of tiieae onJy the 
Jaticf om lead to irnianoipation, while the former leads to the attain¬ 
ment of thi: fruits of desires. The highest soul is described ^ the 
subtle {tHkptta), ali-pcrratiing (sarva^ga)^ mattitaitiing dJ Crrtrtff- 
hhft), pune consciousness fjndm-nlpa}, Mrithout beginning and end 
changeless devoid of all cognitive or 

conadvc sen^, devoid of names and cLass-nDtions, ^viiiiout colour 
and quality^ yet knowing all and pervndiiig al!^ self-ltiminous and 
yet approachable through intuitive wisdom, and tbr protector of 
allh Thtiyfjga by which a imian of our low^ ooiile with this highest 
reality can be effected has the well-knoivn eight accessories^ 
niyamat dtarfa, prdnUy^a^ praly^idra^ dharana^ dhyana and 
stunadhL 

Of tbese^ yamu ts said to consiat of beneficjal and yet tnithrul 
utterance {satya), suffering at the stifferings of oJI beings (Jay^), 
renmioing filed in oiie's path of duty even in the face of dangers 
tnctinjiiion of dl the senses to adhere to the path of right 
conduct (ioiieu), absence of lust {hra/ima-^wya)^ mnamiug im- 
tuiHed even when there is a real cause of anger or exettement 
uniformity of tlioughtSp deeds and wofii$ Caking 

of imprnhihited food {mifdhdrn)^ absence of greed for the property 
of others cessation from doing injury to others by word» 

deed Of thought A^ivamu is described as listening to 

VcdanUc texts {nJJkdnla-iriWam)^ gifts of things duly earned to 
proper pensona faith in scriptural duties wc^rshtp of 

Vi^ou through devotion {Uvat^-p^mii)t rtaiuml contentmctit with 

r jrvjf cit 6^^j[viR7rl>tf foimai inuibj-tf -uimarpamrH^ 

ci^/ia- 4 ^iK'eiiaya* Mimm cakra-^fiiiytL mantrtittlff 
xiyvAuim pFifl^uh huic/Aix^ dadydd dtmfl-hsrift rvayam. 

Akirhudhttyvi^ufi ^itA n^x, -(, 5- 

* iiiJ, xaxi. T^ie. 

* Ibid. The hit here h JifJcr^oit Imn dui of Fjiunjfl.ti, who 

u»ido vtiya, df br^ilmi^-t^rrya and as yorma* See 
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wJjatB\'cr one may We {taufa^), asceticism (tapafi'), faith in the 
ultimate truth being attainabic only through the Vedas {^akya}, 
aluune In conumtthig prohibited actions muttering of maittrai 
(j^)t acceptance of the path dictaoid by tiic good ttachcr (rra/o)’. 
Though the Y^a is here described as the union of tlie lower and 
the higher sou), the author of the Ahirbudhtiya was aware of the 
yoganuidsatui of Fiatahjali and his doctrine of Yoga as the repression 
of mental states (ptta^iH-nirodha)*, 

rhe Ahirhttdknya defines pramd as the definite hnowtedge of a 
thing as it really exists {yathdrthd-ttadhSTapam}, and the means by 
which it is attained is called pnteuZnn. That wiiich ts sought to be 
discoi'ered by the praman^ as being beneficial to man is called 
pTttmdtiurtha, This la of two kinds, that which is supremely and ab¬ 
solutely benefiebd, and that which indirectly leads thereto, and as 
such is catted hita and sSdiiarta, Oneness with God, which it 
supremely blissful, is what is catted supremely beneBcia] {kite). 
Two ways that lead to it are those of liharma atiiljmte. This knnw- 
ledp ts of two kinds, as direct intuition {tekfSihera) and as indirect 
or tnPcrentiaJ {penkfe), Dhama is the cause of knowledge, and is 
of two kinds, one which teads directly, and the other indirectly, to 
worship of God. Self-oHeiing or setf-abncgiidon with rdcrence to 
' God ia called tndjrca dkerma. while tlie way in which the Vsgin 
directly realizes God is called the direct tlkerma, such as is taught 
in the Paficaratra literature, called the sJtveta-tejana. By the 
Siipkhya path one can have only the indirect knowledge of God. 
but through Yo^ and Vedanta one can have a direct intuition of 
Cod. Emancipation (mok^) is as much an objert of aminment 
through efforts {tudkya) as JAnrain, artful and Jhaw, though lire last 
three arc also mutually belplul to one another*. 

* pp. Thi* lilt ii jtlto dUfimeni ftoni Om of 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE ARvArta 

The Chronology of the Ajvars. 

In \}^c BhUgm-ata-pum^, 5. U is said that thr 

devratces of Vipju will appear irv the aomh on the bank!; of TSjuni- 
paiTif, Krutn^S (Vaigai). Payasvini (Palar), Kiven and Mahlnad! 
fPerijar)^ It k mtcrcstmg to note that the Arvtre, N^mm^atvar 
and Madhura-kaviy-arvir, were born in the Tamraparifl country, 
Periy-an^ and his adopted daughter An dal in the Krramik^ 
Poygaiy-a^r» Bhamtt-irvaT^ and Tiro-mBrii^aJ Pir^ in 

the Pwviisvirit, TQf}4^^^4kpodiy-kt\^T, Tiru-p*^-ap^r and Tlnj- 
nuingaiy-an^r in the Kivm» and Periy-Srvir and Kula-^Ekhsr^ 
Periling in the Mahinada countries, inthe J^A%0i:^ri/n-inJAr^j7Jv^we 
dtid a paniblein which Dhakti h dcscHlied os a distressed womafi who 
was bora in the Davidacotmiry, had aitaEncd bi^ womanhood in the 
CaniatiJtand MohSraAtra^ and Jiad travelled in great misery through 
Gtt^erat and North Indta with her two sons yMn& and P^mragya to 
Brindaban, and that owing to the hard ccmditions through which 
she had to pass her tw'o sons had died. This show^ that ar least 
according to the traditiuns of the Bft^itvatu-piiT^rm Souihcrn India. 
wus regarded as a great stronghald of the Jikukii cult. 

The Arvars are the most ancient Vai^nova aalrits of the south, 
of whom Siiroypgin or Poygaiy-arvar, E^tayogtn or Bhutatt^'lr^r, 
Mahadyogin or Pey-aj^'ir^ and Bhaktls^ or Tini-mari^i Pirtn 
are the curliest; NammVimr or Sa^iiakcipa, Madhura-taTp'iv-a^r# 
Kula-siiliara Perumah Vi^ijudttan (or Pcriy-an-^lr) and Uod^ 
(Andaj) came ^tertliem and Bhakt^ngbrireciu (Tondar-adi-podiy- 
irvar), Yogivatui ('nru-pan-arvir) and Farakila (Tiru-irtangBiy- 

■ TNj impUci Hint tlit Ln tt« preHUi {jjim ivffli prcih^bb 

fFtincn ^Jter iht Afrilr* Itail H^dumhfid. TTna ¥«ii! iMSf* rrftircit to has bccti 
qu^Vtl hy VfiiklianAihs in hit RtihOMya^trinvi-tilra. 1^17 Im iCh. 

tunww Htfcn ta ibree mher Vsif^a •■inti who f rtcvdctl the Ari‘It» They 
were tD K 4 iilntyD«in. bom m. Kaitcl, tii> Dhatii>-v^[niim, Uun |q M^lijiuri, 
(ui) niirinte-jt^dni eallnl SUhat oml MdiAiy* who wsi the incimitjDh 
of Vffvs 3 »ena. l\ wat ihcfie w ho iilvifteJ the Vwi^vLitii 

/tnv^rvlt fofAa rtifmn nrorrJro fjj They prEachetl the 

emrvtKmiLl Vtu^t;mvi^ iA whuJi BhuMn ii ledixei! m Eiiadtksmif bi44£i»t|Q]| 
MdEutpil with tcfltv, cnr. They d^wiribeJ ihcir fcdizi^ of auMy m thiee woth^, 
corripriiitifr three lluniLml Venet wtittcH io Tamil Tliey wtie dJO known by the 
OBmcft of jCUxlhmv DS«inT 4 nod 
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any) wyr iht last ia come. Tlie ttailitioiul iktt ascribed to the 
earliest Arvar » 4303 p.c., and the date of the latest Xivlr b 
yy though modem researclus on the subject bring down 
ilictr dates n> a p^od not earlier tlian the seventh or the eighth 
«mury a.d. Traditional infonnadon about the Ajprfirs can be bod 
hom the different '*Guni^paramjiart;" worts. According to the 
Gum-paTamparS. Bhatatl*. Poygaiy- and Pfy-an^ were tneama- 
tians of VisriuV &at}kka rend VeiKAiAa, and so also ICadsn- 
malLu and Msyilai, while t iru-marisai PirSn was regitrded as the 
liicammion of the co*ro(whcd) of Vi^ny, Namm'-s^ar was in¬ 
carnation of ^'isvaksena and Kul***£kh»ra Pcni-mil of the 
tud^a of ^'ianu. So Periy-aryar, TotidBr-a^-ptw^iv-arvar imd Tim- 
man^iy. 4 rvar were respectively incarnations of 6'Wfl, VanmitllS 
md SSri^ga <tf Vi^nu. 'Phe last Arv^r was Tmi'p^n-arvar, Ari(^|, 
llieyoptcd daughter of Periy-arvir, and Madhum-kaviy-^ivar* the 
disciple of Namnj‘-8r.Tir, were also regarded as Arvirs. They came 
from all parts of the Madras Presidency. Of these seven were 
BmJimins. one was a Ktsttriyo, two were iudrai and one was of the 
low Po^ caste. The incidents of the lives 

^ the Arvirs and also fanciful dates &x. when they are said to have 
floumhed. Apart from the Gum-paramparas there are ibo mono* 
pplis on individual Arvtrs^ of which the foUowing are the most 
imporrant: (ij Dhya^sHri^arUa by Gatuds-v^liana Pandita who 

Tp> (3) Curu.paf^mpafS-J^abhSvnnt 

of Pmb-apagiya Pem-nial Jiyar, based on the Dknn^tSri-earito 
md ^tten m Uhorr-^roed/fl style, i.e. a mixture of j5snsltrii and 
lamil; {3} Pmyn^mi-mu^iy,a 4 mvu of Arfbilfai Kan^iiai-vapnan 
written “ Twi^; (4) ('>iirfef(r-ro/iw,M,«/aj' of Msiiavaja Ma-muni] 
i^ttcn m li^il, contains tiie list of An^rs; (5) YMa^pt^^cna- 
of PiJtsi l^acaryar. The other source of itifumwiion 
reg^duig the Arvira 1$ the wdUknown collection of the works of 
known as Nut-Syira-dkya^praitandlutm. Among these are 
d«mmmen tones on the ,nd the 

rf Namm-irvar. In addition to there we Have the epignphicaJ 
evidence rn inscnpoons scattered over the Madras Pnaidcnc^. 

)]p. 6S,Cv. •'omviintm, JSmrT™ awni Atimr Sceu, 

* Sw Subniimwy. Ayyw Uomr*, by ih* kie T. A. Cepkoatha EUu. naj. 
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Mimiai'tlB Ml->tnui]i, iti hts YatinJra-prtnfia^-pfehh^am, says 
that ihc earliest of the Arvan, PCy-^rvar, Poygaiy- 

arvif, and Tira-man^ Pirin, ffouriahed at the time of the Palla^'as, 
■who came to Kand about the fourth eencur}’ A.D. Again, Professor 
Diihreuil says that Mamallai, the native town of BhQiatt^-AfVar, did 
not exist before Naiasir|cibavunnan I, who founded the city by 
^ middle of the seventh century, Puithcr, Tiru-mahgitiy^^T 
praised the Vsujnnva temple of Kafid built by Paiarndharvarman IL 
It seems, therefore, that the AjrvirB flovirished in the eighth century 
which v\-as the period of a great Vnisnavo movement in cJic Cab 
and the Pi^tdya countries, and also of the AdvaJtk movement of 
Sshksra^. 

Acec^^ng to the traditional accounts, Namm'-indr was the 
»n of holding t high post under the Pindyas, and himsetf 
bore the n a nr i RS of Kdrimaian, Haiahkiiia and ^(hakopa, that 
his disdple was Madhura-fcam'-Snidr, and that he was bom at 
TirukkurBur, Two stone inacriptitins have been found in Madura 
of which one k dated at KaU 3^, in the reign of King Pataniaka, 
whose aUi^a-maatrin was the son of Mija, who was al» known as 
Madhuia-kaviy-arrir. The other is dated in the reign of Mureh- 
jadaiyan. The Kaii year 3871 correspcici<U to A.D. 770. This was 
about the year when Piuantaka Paii^ ascended tie throne, fits 
hnher Par^kuia died about 'tiM; year a.d. 770. Mifahkkri con¬ 
tinued. os oflaro-eiiwitiiii. Nimtn'-lfrar's name Karima ran shows 
that Kiri the uUara-mfmttiH was tib father. This is quite In accor¬ 
dance with the ai'CDunts found in GuTu-^paramparS. These and 
many other evidences collectcHl by Gopi-natha Hiu show that 
Ndnim‘-ij\'ar and Madhura-kaviy-Urvai flourished si the end of the 
eighth century A.n. or in the first half of the ninth centuiy. Ku!a- 
sSkhara Peru-mii also llourisJvcd pruhahly about the lir« half of the 
ninth cxotuiy. Periy-ipir and hk adopted daughter Xndo] were 
ptobably conicmponiries of S'rfvaUabhadeva, who flourishes! about 
the middle of the ninth century a,d. Tojjdar-adc-podiy-irvBr was a 
contemporary of Tiru-mad|piiy-arvit and Tiru-pSn-afvar. Tiru- 
mahgaiy-Irvaf referred to tl» war drum of PalkmunaJhi, who reigtmd 
between A,D. 717 and AJ>, 779, and these could not have 

flourished before that time. But Tim'mang8iy-&{%;ir, in hk probe 

* So- Subrohnunra Arr" Lccnites, by the Isis T. A. Cepi-oltlu Rlu, 
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of Vi^^u at Klod» refera to VaJramcgba PaUitt-a, wbo probably 
flouriafaed in the nintli ceotiuj'. It may therefore be suppcwd that 
I'ini^inaDgajy lived about that time, Aceurding to Mr S. K, 
^Viyangar the last of the Alvaro llouriahed in the carfjcr half of the 
^hth cemufy a.dA Sir R. G. Bhandarfcar holds that Kula- 
s^Uiani Peni^mal dourisltcd about the middle of the twelfth 
century. He was a king of Travancote and in hia Mtikutida-m^d 
he quotes 9 verse from die £ltiigaraia-purii!tt) (xi, z. 36), On the 
baaia of the inacriptionaj evidence that Permidi of the Sends 
dvTUUty, who flouiished betWKxn t >38-1150, conquered Kula- 
fekliaranka, and idettti^g Kub^Ckham i'eru-mil with Kula- 
iekhaiinka, Bhandarkar comes to the conduaion that Kula-aSkhwa 
Peru-ml| lived in the middle of the twelfth century A,a,> though, a» 
we have already seen, Mr RSu aritmpts to place him in the lirs* 
Iwlf of the ninth century. He, however, does not take any notice 
of the views of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, w'ho further thinks that the 
earliest Ap-ats flourished about the fifili or the sixth century a.d, 
and that the ordw of the priority of the Arturs as found in the bunt- 
parampara \\st& is not reliable. One of the main points of criticism 
used by Aiyangar against fihandarkxr is the latter’s identUication 
of Kub-^ekhata Peru-i^ with Kub-fekhar4nka, 'Ihe works of the 
Alvars were written in Tamil, and tltose tliat survive were collected 
■atli^ present form in Rumanuia’s time or in the time of Na tba . 
muni: this cdicction, containing 4000 bynuw, b called Ndt-dyha^ 
linya-prabondtiam. But at least one part of it was composed by 
Kunuwlvan or Kuruttama, who was a pronKnent diadple of 
Rkmanuja, and in a passage thereof a reference is ntade to Rimjnuja 
The order gf the Arvart gben in this wodt is somewimt 
different from that given in the Gmi-parampard referred to abo%'e, 
and it does not contain the name iff Nimro’-irvir, who is treated 
separately. Again, Pillan, the disdple and apostolic 
uf Ritninuja, who commented on the rim-v^-mon of Namm'- 
arvir, gives in a verse all tl»e names of the ArvSis, omitting only 
* /mSum AniiituMTf^ tp'oJ. KKiv, aa$, 

^5 AfTiirt in imfer; 

Mu. TpcdEr^i-po^^r^r, T]g,.paJUJ 
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lliuA it apptiats that Kuk-sSlUtara was accepted as lu 
Ajvsr in Ramiiiuja's lime. In Vedka| 3 ii 2 tlia*s (fourtccnth'Centujry) 
list, contained in one of tiU Tamil PTobaitdhimt, alJ the Apin 
cacepttnjj Andal and Madliiij4'kaTiy*4rTlir are mentioned. The 
Ihahantlkam contains also a succession list of teacl^rs according 
to the Vadakalai sect, begmning with Kamannja*. 

Kula'dElchara, in his Muhmda-mMa, says that lie w‘af> the mlcf 
of RoUi (Umiyar, the Cola capital), Kudal (Madtna) and Kongu, 
Being a native of Travanoote (V'anJiltuLun), he became tlic ruler of 
the Faij^ya and Cola capitals, Ataduri and Utaiy^ir. After A Ji, 900, 
when the Cola king Par^niaka became supreme and the Cola capital 
was at Tanjore instead of ai Uniyilr, the ascendency of the Travan* 
core country (Ketala) over the Cola and the Pa^dya kingdoms would 
have be^ impossible. It could only have happened either before the 
rise of the great Palbva dynasty with Naraairnha^’amum I (A.ti. 600) 
or after the fall of that dynasty with Nandirjnnao {A.P. 800), If 
TirU'mangaiy-an-ar, the contempomry of Vsirameghs, be accepted 
as the Uft Arvtr, then Euk-iCkhara must be placed tn the aUth 
century a.n. Hut Ctipi-natha Ra.u mterpreta a passage of Kuia- 
as alluding to the defeat and death of a Pdkva king at bis 
hands. He identifies- this king wKh the Paikva king Damivannan, 
about A 4 }. 8^5, and is of the opinion that he Hourished in the fiist 
lijtif of the ninth century A.n. In any case !lhandarknr*s idcittUica* 
tion of Kuk-^ekiuua with Kub^khar^hka (An. j 150) U very im- 
prubahle, as an tuscrlpiion dated aJ), tq 8$ maJeea a provision for 
the reciljd t>f Kuk-^khata's ‘'TV/tonon/iraf."* Aiyangar further 
States that in several editions nf the MiAunita-indiS the quotation 
from the Bhagavata-puram referred to by Bhandorkur cannot be 
traced, VVe may thus definitely lejccl the view of Dliamkrkai that 
Kuk-^hars Bnurished in the middle of the twelfth century .1.0. 

There is a great eotitroverey among the Sooth Indian historiatis 
and epigrapliists nut only about the chronological order of the 

rntymn. 

Vcr*t trwtod frmi AayuitfurV EMty iliitwy 

* pr«eptaT mi Nunhi, ilien ccmif Aiinndv^ Motukkal 

UfynkiMHUr^ KtUhduiuni, Vi|vducaa (Seni SuJiap), 

MiihtliL¥«fnt mid Twffu. AJyvfiffftr, tCariy p, ji. 

* Ibid. p. 3j. 

5 -^ 
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diffcntnt but alsu regarding tlic dates of the and the 

fast, and of those who came between tbem. Tliua. while /yyanpr 
wbhed to place the first four Ap,m silxjut the secntid ccnttirj^ A.n*. 
Gopi-tiatiia Riu regards them as haring flourished in the middle 
of the seventh ccnttiiy Agam» Namm^-Sivlr is placed by 

Aiyangsr in Lhtr niiddic of the sixth century, whiLr Gopi-nAtha 
Ran would place him during the first half of the ninth centuiy* 
While Aiyangaf W'outd close the history of the Ar^rs by ti\c rnnkHe 
of the seventh century^ Gopi^nSiha Rau would place lCula-dC 4 hMa 
in AJi, 825^^ Pedy-ifcar in ahout rhe same date or a few year? hoeri 
and Ton^-aifi-po^iy-^v^, llnj-mangsiy-irb^r and Tiru-pan- 
irvar (eontemporaries) about A-D- 830* From comparing ibe various 
nuUters of coniiovetsyp the detaiis of w-hich cannot well be de¬ 
scribed hercp I f«l it wise m fiatlou^ Gopi-natha Riu. and iim in¬ 
clined to think that the order of the except so far os the 

first group of four is eoocerned, is not a chronolc^ica] one, ss nimy 
of them were close contemporaries, and their history i* within a 
period of only 200 years, from the middle of the seventh century 
to the middle of the mtiUi century. 

1 he Word Arv:Sr means one who has a deep Intuitive knowledge 
of God and one who m immersed in the contemplation of HiiUi Tile 
wurkfl of the are full of intense and devoted love for Vi^niL 

This luvc is the foimdatiun of the later sysienutUc doctrine of 
prapatU. The difference between the Ap^rs and the Aragiyas^ of 
whom we shall speak later on* U Uiat, while the former had r^i^d 
Brahman and had personal enjoymimt of His gmee^ the latter were 
learned propoundent who elabonitcd the philosophy contained in 
the w^orks of the Arvirs. Poygaiy, BhOtatt^ anil Fgy composed the 
three secdons of one likimdred stanzas each of TLru- 

mari^ Film spent much of his life in Trtpltcane, Cotyeevomm 
and Kumhakonam. Hb hymns are the Tmf-rajTh^i, 

oontaioing nmety-siic i^nzaa^ and Tini-rhamLi-EriiSiffm. Namm*- 
Arvar was bom of a Sildra family at Kurukiu', now A{vajtLrtinagsri 
in the Titinevelly districL He was the miMf voluminous writrr 

* 'Vhsi< are F»3r-ir¥Sr, BhaTatr^-ifN-ajr, and Tkn-tnwtaJ Ptrtiv 

t|y: three beinj; kncivm m Mitdsl'ftrvatv unDn^ the 

* A» S ifwiilim «f oiw may qnflfc iht tdllowie^ p^iiagtf; 

'"Wi^ luvvc B4 Timp-bowL, dmke st otl. JwfmA tr TJ^lrjlr!^ ^tteb Mi§ « sa woh 
nKhioffreut I hstr kimlkd thj br^t \i^i of lyiBdcvn in itic ImnAl Tftmil wheh 
I have UTOUl^hl far NtrlTi:eiL**--fihiQlam, c|i4amkn £fiHji HiKmr'i Htmrn 
0/ lAf Aiv^tt^ p. 14 , R- 
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uncuig tht Xp^T^ utid » gmt of hh pociry is pi^md in ibe 
Ndl-dyira-dfvyi^prahandAam* His works ire the 7*im*x7ruiiim, 
contfliiuRg one hundred sranzas, Tirti--€jdpr^mfif containing aeven 
stanzas^ tfe «f eighty-Hcven and the 

ceptainiiig 1102 itaru&i^ Ntinm'^n'ir'* whole life 
wsu* gFVcn to n^t^iion* Hif disdpk Midhtin-ltavi cunsidera 
turn on incamiuoti of Vi^u. Ku]a- 4 £kbmi was 3 great devotee of 
R^ma. H LA chief work is the Pmi^miSt-tirii^tm. Periy-Sn^^ known 
Vi^ni.idtta, w as bom at Snbitdputtut. His chief wx>Ttfl arc Tlfhf- 
palV-d^^u and TTm-mm* Andlh adopted daughter of Periy-ap^lTt 
was posslmiatcly dc^-CLcd to Kmm and conaidisexl herself as one of 
the Gopls^ ^seeling fi>r union with Kra^a* She ivaa married to the 
God Ranganatha of Srifanpin. Her chief works$ are 7'mi-pdnm 
snd A^cAljdr. Tinunop Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar w-as bom at 
Maadangudi. He was onoc under the seduction of a courtesan 
called DcvidcFh but was saved by the grace of Rangan^thau Ills 
chief works arc Tini-^ndl£it\ and the Titu-pafliy-^pifltu Ttru-pifl^ 
SrvBb- W3& broughE up by a Iowobec duldlcas punar. His chief 
vr'Oik was Amfdutt-atiitsirdH in ten starcrai. Tmi-mangaiy was bom 
in the thief-caste. His chwf works are Prriya-tJru-^mQp\ Tiru-^ 
kufun-da^iiiiiimf Tfm-wfdun-ddn^kam^ Tim^mitgtlit-irukhEii^ 
and Tiru-mihgoiy wits driven 

to brigandage^ and gained his divine wudom through the grace of 
Rangw&tha. ’^Fhc NM-dyh-fj^ditya-prabandiiiiinf which cantons the 
works of the Arvtrs» is regarded in the Tamil country as the mo^t 
sacred book and is placed side by side with the Vedas- h is emried 
ill procession into the temple^ when verses frotn it m recited and 
fhi? ore recited alBO on special occarions of mamoge. dc^lh, etc. 
VeTses from it ore ako sung and rcciEed in the hall in Fnifit of the 
teitiplc, and it is used in the rituak along with Vcdic mantras. 

The PhilEJSophy of the Ary^. 

A* the hymna of the An^rs tiavx only a literary’ and devotional 
form, it la difhcEdt to utilke diem for phJIowphical purposes^ As m 
itlustratioQ of the gcocnil snbject-^imitter of their works^ 1 shall try 
in give a brief siimmary of the main contents of Namm^-a^ar^s 
(Sa|hdtupa) vrofK following Ahhhoimvar^c^jya^s Drmm^apamfut^ 
imparyaK The feeling of devotion to God felt by Sn^bakopa 

^ MS. froni Gav'emment Orbnoi I^tiinuKTipc Ubroryf ^tAl^r 7 lL 
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could ijDT be oontauied iritbin him, und, thus overflowing, was c.t- 
pn:s3ed in venes which soothed all Buffcrensi this shows that his 
afiectton for suffering humantty* was oven grestcr than that of their 
own parents. $B(haJtopa*s main ideal was to subdue oar Eo-callcd 
manhood by reference to God (paru^ettlama), liie greilcst of all 
beings, and to regard oil bdiigsasbut women dependent on Him; and 
80 it was that Saihokupa conceived himsdf as a woman longing for her 
lover and entirely d^ndcnt cm him. In the first of his four works 
he prayed for the cessation of rebirth; in the second he described 
his expenences of God’^s great and noble qualidcs; m the third he 
expressed his longings to enjoy God; and in the fourth he describctl 
how all his experiences of God's communion with him fcU far short 
of his great longings. In the first ten stanxas of his first centum he 
is infused with a spirit of service (rfd^) to God and describes his 
experiences of God's essential qualities. In the next ten stanaas lie 
describes the mercy of God and recommends every one to give up 
attachment to oil other things, which are of a trifling and temporary 
nature. Ilicn he prays to Giid for his uicarnation un ciirth with 
I-^nu, His consort, and pays adoration to Him. He continues 
with a description of his mental sgunies in not attaining com-^ 
munion with God, confessing hU own guilt to Him. He then em¬ 
braces God and nal^ that all his failings art his own fault. He 
cxplmns that the spirit of service (ddiya) dno not depend for its 
m^ifestntion and realization on any dalwrate rituals involving 
article of wurahip, but on one's own ^cal. What is ncctsary is true 
devotion Such a devtnioti, he says, muft proceed thrtnjgh 

an intense enjoyment of the nature of the noble quoUtics of God, so 
^t the devotee may fed that ihfirc is nothing in anything else that 
is greater than them. With a yielding heart he says tl»at God accepts 
the service of those who, instead of employing all the various means 
of subduing a crooked enemy, adopt only the mean* of friendliness 
to them^ Cod is pleased with those who are di^toeed to realize the 
sincerity of their iiwn spirit, and it is through this that tl;cy can 
realize God in themsclvea;. God's favour tjoea not depend on any¬ 
thing but Hia own grace, manifesting itself in an all-embracing 
devotion. He says. In the second that the devotee, Eiaving, 

^imyirn #» 

*atuiarhyt tSmipi rra-«idkEromj.- 
mum* 
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on the one hond, felt the great and nnbfe ^lUalktcs of God, md yet 
being iitrached to other thing^j picnxd through with pangit of 
sorrow ill not realising God in irmninunlon* and feels a bond of 
svTOpihy widi all liunionjty sharing the same grief. ‘Hirongh the 
stories of God related in the Purii^, in ^a^hakopa 

feebthe association of God which rermives his mrra^v and so increases 
his conioci with Go<L He then describes how the great saints of the 
past had within their heart of hearts enjoyed m itntnerston in the 
ocean of Cod's hli^, which is the depoahory of all blbaful emotion; 
and he goes on In e^-press his longmgs for the enjoyment of that 
bliss. Through hb longings for Him tijcre arose m Sa^hakopa great 
grief of sepamtjon, devoid of any interest in furthering unworthy 
tntb; hr ooirmninicated to Him his gtcai sorrow at hb incapHdty 
to realize Him, and in so doing be lost ccnsdotisness through in- 
teniiity of grief. As a result God Krfna appeared before him* 
and he describes accordingly the joy of the vbion of Cod. But he 
fears to lose God, who b too mighty for b™» nnd takes refuge in 
his great attachment to Him. Next he says that they only rolize 
God who fuvt a aense of possession in Him. He drsorib^ God^s 
noble qualitJcSf and shows that the rcaJisEation of the pj:t 3 =xirtuty of 
God is much more de^rable than the attainment of emancipation. 
1‘je says that the true defiriitlofi nf m/^ksa is to atOiin tlic poaitjon 
of God's servant h 

fn the beginning of the third centum he describes thi:! besut>' of 
God. Thm he bemoans the fact thatf on accotmt of the limitatiQns 
of his senses and his mind, he is unable to enjny the fulltic^ of His 
beaut)'. Ncict he describes the infinitude of Gfxl''s glory and his 
own spirit of service to Him. Then he oiviaages the whole world 
and the W'onla that denote the thingi of the world as being the body 
uf God** 'Ilien lie cTtpresses the pleasure and bliss he feels in the 
service of God, and $ays that even those who cannot come into 
contact with God in Hia own essence can find solace in directing 
their minds to His image and to the stories of Kt^ria related in the 

^ NfUHir 

iitya pHsuId^kznkariaaika^rUpoiift 
iurtaxmr t*rta. 

Drami^Pfiartifat-Zutfunry^l. 

• tarviefi JHfirf famtamlojfya tMvf i/mraifi 

fsvA-r^!amii mkaldn api inMa-T^Elin 
tioff khUifi-bhfmtih^-miMkiult katit^tnr padOrih^n 
Jdryittfi I'^casuhti wttiml iiMluriht. Ibfdr 
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He then absorbs hittisclf in the grief of his sepanition 
from God and hopes that by arresting alt the inner senses he may 
see God with his otMi eyes. He also rtgrets die wmdittoa of oiher 
men who arewxiting thdr time in devotion to gods other than 
He goes on to desenbe the vtsion of God and hts gnat joy therein^ 
In the fourth centum he describes the transitoriness, of all things 
considered as «ijo)'able, and the absolute superiority of the bliss of 
pleasing Cod* He goes on to eiplain how, through cessaiicwi of all 
inclination to other things and the increase of bnging fot God in a 
^ekss and spanless manner, and through the pangs of sepamion 
in not realizing Him constantly, he considers himself as a woman, 
and through the pangs of love loses hk cofiscTouatiesfit. Then he 
describes how' Hart is pleased with his amour and satishea his 
longings by making Him enjoyable tlirough the actions of mind, 
words and body by Hk blksfu! tmbroces*, Not he shtms how. 
when be attempted to miixc kr|^ by hk spiritual zeal, 
vanklKd from hk sight and be was then once more filled with the 
^cf of sepatatjan. * 4 gain he receives a vision of God and feck with 
joy Ilk overwhelming superiority. He furtlier describes how hts 
vision of God ivas like a dream, and how, when the diOTo ceased, 
he lost coQsdousnesa* To 611 up the emptiness of these occasional 
vparatioiis, he sorrowfully chanted the name of God, and earnestly 
pmyed lo Him. l it wept for Him and felt that without Him every¬ 
thing was nothing. Yet at tntmuls he could not help frding deep 
i^pothy for erring humanity which had turned its mind awj^ 
from God* According to hhn the real bondage consists in the pre- 
fentnee man gives to things other than God* Wlam one can fed God 
as stUiu-all, evety bond k Inciseiicd* 

In the fiftli centum he feds that God’s grace atom can save man. 
He 4^ describes himself as the wife of God. constantly longing 
for Hi* embrace* In his grief and lamentation and Iris aiutkty to 
meet God, be was overcome by a swoon which, like the night, 
dimmed aU hk setoes. At the end of thk state he saw the ontJ 

* Iav ptitkfd^rtham i£iir4~wth9^rm^wt mfliy4 

mirnt miMuAii- 

^ Ihvmtr4ipmt^-l4tparya, MS^ 

kowir urmjta Sad4 n^ibh^hs^d 

idam m|2Aw munit tfO^. 
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aunts of Gtict, but €outd ml Hjju direct])^, anil vra^ thus filled 
both With grief and happiness. As a fdief from the pangii of sepsra- 
tion he foimd mtjoymerit In tilendfying himself in Im miiuJ 
G<xl and in imitating Hh ways, thinking that the worid was created 
by him*. In a fLumher of verses (seventy of Hghty) he dicscribes 
how he vm& attached to the Image of the God Kr^ at Kumbha^ 
konam and how he sulfercd through God's apsiihy towards him in 
not saiti$(ytng bioif Hb lover^ with ctnliraces and otiicr tokens of 
love, and how he became angry with His tfidtllertnce to his amorous 
upproacht:s and ivas idiimatdy appeased by God« who sads&cd him 
with loving embraces and the like. Thus God, who w^as divine lord 
of the universe, felt ayznpathy and love for liim and appeased his 
EoiTows in die fashion of a human lover*. He desenbes bis great 
him in receiving the embrace of God. ITirough this rapturous 
divine love and divine embrace he lost all mundane interest in life* 
In the ninth centum the sage, finding he could not look at the 
onlinwy things of life, jujt c^y gain aadsfiiction In the divine 
presence of Cod in the whole world, fi^ed his mind on Ilia trans¬ 
cendental form {iiprakfta-t^puh) and became full of wailing and 
lamentation as a means of direct access to it A groit part of this 
cemiun is devoted to laments due to his feeling of separation from 
Gud. tie describes how through constant lamentation and brood¬ 
ing he received the vision of God, but was unJiappy because he 
could not touch Him; and bow taler cm God took human form m 
response to his prayers atul made hiin foi^ct his sufferings^ In 
many otlicr verses he again describes the enumons of his distress 
at his separation and temporatv’ union with God; how he sent 
messages to God tltrough birds; how he felt misisrabk bteause ife 
delayed to meet him; how he expected to meet Him al appointed 
ttmea^ and huw bis future actions in Heaven should be repeated in 

1 ca hiSfJBi^SnSm 

pmvitiM fvdtJ mjiy#'* ii 

UiJ~hh4SEa-tiih^$a’^uw4 ptuiuiV Aha 

MS. 

*■ mama pra^^^-li-jam praiama^ya hrf^ 

AUttmt*' ti m^rmay^ pofy 
tvy^difi vitiaMhii-jt^a(S-dirfif4r^ m itm 
iiinJarntOm mumr litidi. 

^ tanfcoift mtantya mama 

iMtmithapoyfm kaiham ty 

Astdayya^Joka-tOioadm api doriayitt^ 
tvmAriinh hTi>2 mrum §fa3mt* tuu^ Ihtd^ 
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earth tutd how h» behavipui to God was ttke that of die Gopis, fuU 
of ardent love and eagerness. In the condiuiing venes, however, 
he says that the real vision of God can. come only to a deeply 
devoted mind and not to extemo] q-es. 

Hooper givea eotne interesting transiationa from die 7»w- 
^rultam of NiRim''-i;rvar, a few of which may be quoted here to 
iJliuirate the nature of bis songs of Jove for God’; 

Ung may she love, thn giri with luring lochs, 
tvho loves the Ski that heavenly ones adore, 

The feet of Kannan, darh as rainy doudsi 
Her red eyes ait abrim with tears of grief, 

Like darting K^at fish in a deep pooP, 

Hot in this village now doth blow die breeze 
Wlioae nature coolness ik llatfi he, this once. 

The Riin«clt>ud htted, his soeptre turned aside 
To steal die {ove^low fmm my lady, hm 
For tulssi. with wide eyes raifiing tean#?* 

In separatiem from the lord the .Stvir ftmls delight in loolung 
at darkness, which resembles Krsra’s colour; 

Thou, &ir » Kannan^s barren, when he’t away 
What agm long it a! He here, a qiaai 
Whether friends atity par nuuty days, or go, 

Wc grieve. Yet, be tliis spreading darknos blest 
In spite of many a cunning trick it has*. 

What will befall my vriih hracelets lair. 

With tearful eyes IlLc gleaming hTqu/big, 

Who wanden with a secret pain at'heart 
For blooms of tuftsl fr«b horn the ffird’a I,ord 
Who with that bill protected Bocks in atatm?* 

TIw JiySr then Imnents and pleads with swans and herons to 
take his message; 


The flying swans and herons I did bi^. 

Cringing:" Forget not, ^ wlio Brsi irriw. 

If ye behold my heart with Kaiman there 
Oh, speak of me and oak it ‘Sir not yni 
Hast thou returned to her? And is it right?'" 

• Ak^. ty j. s. M. Hooper, pp. Ct-M. 

■ml ^ r^wsetmedasipokinH here ituil* for Airtr's 

« l-w* *i rhe matHM, sod K>nnan w Krwii, ihe L«il. ^ ' 
A 4?® ? * ■pomli fhtf isHuJi ttfidl iutaiH ttarkiU fur Kmu. 

» hclSfdirrt “Id «h* time of reUon « fch 

* L4mcnkitiEm td the mother Car the piri, the AjtBt. 
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The ttwm Umetits ihat the cloxuds wfll not take hia me#- 
Sftgc. He speaks of the rcsemblanioc between the douds and the 
Lord: 

TdJ me, ye clouds, liow have ye vnm the meane 
Thaf wr am ihiui like llmmJU’f bleat foim? 

Besjtng good mler fat ptutecting life^ 

Ye nmge Uirwgh dl the sky. Such penance, 

As makes your bodies aefae^ hm won this gfsce I 

The fnend speaks of the catlouaness of the lord: 

£Vn in this sgedong time of ao^-catled nighc 
When men must grope, he pidta fine that she 
Stands in her deep imnihigablt gnef»» # . 

The jungle tiaraWd by the fiwn-ejett girt 
With waiot^ whom linful I brought forth 

After long praise of Kaftnan's lotus feet^^^ ^ # 

The JSp- 4 r aces s liken™ of his lord in the blue water-lily^ and 
sees the lord's fonn emjrwheret 

All places^ shining Uke gresi Joitui ponli 
On a blue mountain broad, to me mte but 
The besudea of his eye—the lord of earth 
Girt by the iwing set. heaven^s lord, the brd 
Of other good temfa^ black«-hucd lord—and mlnet 

ITie spenks of the grcaineiBiS of the lord: 

Sages w^ih w^dom won by vimioiiA toil 
As^rt cokfur^ glnrinui beauty, name^ 

His form — srr such sod auch." But alt thdr toil 
Haa measured nut the gtoitne^ of my lofd: 

Tlidr wisdom's light is but a ^vretched lamp. 

Hu: foster-mother pities the mistt™ unnblc to endure the 
length of the night: 

This child of sinful me, with weE^formed teeth. 

Round brews sod roty mouth, keqTs saying, '^Thesc 
Fair nights cfemal are es my desire 
For tu|iiiir', «^^ 

Again the foster-moxher pidcs die giH ns too young for such 
ardent love: 

Breads not yet snd short her treases anflt \ 

Skin loose about the wabt; with prattling ton^e 
And iunocent eyes., ,. 
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the toni replies to s inend's ottidtro of hi* nifaiiuttion 

lof DM ini^ess: 


^OM thia red, wfuch m the lift of aa— 

TTw eyw of her w^holi like the hwen of iha.. „ 


The mistress is unshJe to endure the darkness and 
^xed by the appearance of the inoont 


is yet farther 


Oh, let the cnaioent moon which clcarei the dark 
Encompassing of ni^t, deare me as i*tU( 
doe* it issue forth in brightnas now, 

T“* hapf^ bbom may come to desolate me 
Who only long for flowers of tulosj; 


The mistress's friend despatrslt the sight of her languishing: 

* '» Ah! 39 stkfi ftotn aftil liftp9 
ctiHul-hutd'fl Domca^ | know ikm If ahe^U live 
Of if hct fiBiDA Md ipirit mitd mu^t p-asa | 


Again in KiJs-ilfkhara's Ttrumal^Tiru-mofi, C, 5: 

Thou^i red foe comi!* i»cff and maka ficree heaL 
The lotus red blooms not 
Sare for the fioce^nyed one 
IVho in the lofty heareoi bn his seat, 

WtiuvakOdu's Lord, T}jou wilt not remove 
My m*. my heart melts not save at Thy boundless lore. 


With gathered waters sll the MreSSa ashinc 

^rcad ftbituid And FtUL 
Aiy diief thft deep Bca 
And cannot stand mitride. So refoge mine, 

Steve m the shining htin of entering Thee, J* non* 
Vjtruvakadu’s L^, thick climd,>hiicd, viitoous oncJ‘ 


Again ftom the same book*; 

No kfoshtp wHh (he world have I 
, for tnit the lift thsi b not tniu. 

For tlw slnne my passion buroa,'' I erv 
** iUfigan, my Lord 1" 

No kinahip with ihii world have f— 

^^*™*®* niaideai* slim of waist: 

Wnh py and love I rise for ooe alooe, sad cry 

Raigan, my Lord!" 

* HrutMT. op. tit. p. ^ 
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Again hi the Tim-p^tw\ a wdUknown s«;ctJon of 
divya^pT<ihaiiiiham, the poeiess conceives her^ as a Gopi, 
Eeqimiing her frienda to go with her to wake the aleepiog 
iUiCT the cowB we to iba jungb go 
AnJ cat there—cowherds knmrkig nought m we. 

And yet haw greai the booii ive Imvc^ rhaf tlmti 
Wwt bom among tia! TTiou who [ackest nought, 

GSvlnda, kinship that we have with thee 
Here in tida pLior on never ceaacl—Jf thimigh 
Our love we call thee liaby names, in gtwee 
Do QOl be wroth, for we^iJtc diiliiicn—we 
Know nought—O Lord^ wiJt thou out giniu to tta 
The dnnn we ask? Ah, l^ltircmbftvay 

Again Periy’^j^ cuncdviea himaetf na Y^odd ami describes 
the infant KiaM as lying in the dust and caUing for the moonl 

(f) He roli* round in the dust, u that the Jewel on bk brow keeps 
smnging.aiid Jiiftw^st^hclk Oh, Jookatmy ibn C^vimJi'a 

bfg Moon, if thou hast cym m thj fiijce—^nd then, be gone! 

(2) My littlr Ode, predoua to me at nectar, my bleaaing, b adling 
tlw, pointing, pointing, with im httJe Imndel O Muon, if thou 
wbhest to play with thii Hiilc b!adk one, liide not thyadf in the dtiudbi 
but contc Tricing P 

Again, Tiru-nmngaJy says: 

Or e^f age creep on m, and we ttced 
The stafTa support 5 ere wc arc double bent 
Wuh eyw Sat^d on die gtnund hi frant, and feet 
That loiici; bcthig down ttt rat, ill apent* 

We would worship Vadaii 
Home of him whci mj^jfjly 
Suck'd hb feigned nMJlher^ breast 
TiH she died, ogresa confetti 

Again Xn^ says: 

Daughter of NandagnpOj, who is like 
A luAty cbpimnt, who Hc^ not, 

With al^iddEns atrotig: Nappiniili, ihoq with hair 
Difhiwng fragrance^ open thou the door I 
Cbme See bow crerywheTt tiic cocks ire c^nmng^ 

And Iti the mAlhavi bower the Ivnyil sweet 
Repeati it« iong,—Tbuti with 1 ball in hand^ 

Come, gaily open, with thy lotus hands 
And dnklifig bangles fair,jlmt m may mig 
Thy ccntsln''a name I Ah, ElikembivaiyJ 

^ Hoopci, p. 37. i^uf. p, 
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Thou who an to irmfee ihtm brave in iigfitj, 

Ccing bcfni? ihe tiir« tstd thirty go(b, 

A^c from out thy sl«p/ Tlmu who art just, 
mu wIhj art mighty, ilwu, O hiitlltts^ oni?, 
iVho buraest up thy foes, BwnJte from fllo^t 
O Lady Nappinnil, with tender bream 
Like unto little i!up 5 , wi^ [jpg of red 
And ahmder Lalshini, awake from sleep! 

Proffer thy bndegroom and tnirrof^ now. 

And let us tKObeK Ah* Elorrmb^vly!^ 

describing the essential featufe of the devotion of ati Srvar 
111* N"afom*^iV3rt called also Paf5tikiiia or Sajtiakopa, GiJvjndi- 
the author of 7'Ae Dwint Whdom oftiie Drdn^ Saintt and 
I fiolyLwet vj th$ A^tvSn, sa.yi that acconling to Nlmm^'irvSrf 
^ hen One is overcome by AAi^A//»-exultaticiii and scff-aiiirriridcriiig 
dewtinn to God he cssily attaim tnilb»* Namm’-an-ir said that 
s^graoe is the only m^uu of securing our salvation, and no 
effort h nequi^ on our parr but to aurraider oundves to Him* 
^ e foUou'tng ^rondfi Namtn'*irT4r sarvs that God ts constantfv 
hying to woo us to love Him; 

I^rd, beard 1; anon my eyes in Hoods did run, 
tjft wl^ li thn? 1 asked. Wliat marvel this? die Perfect one. 

1 tuipugh friendly days and nigKta, elects uttb me m e'er remain, 
to umon Mfooing me. Hi* erwn to make; nor let me "bwe " 

Namm'-arvar again uritta tku God's freedom Ja fettered bv 
^ ^rcy. Tilus he saya; "O mercy , thou hast deprived God of the 
&«d^ of His Just wUl. Safe under the winds of merev, tio more 
an God Himself even of His will trar Himself away froin me: for, 
if He can do so, J shall still esetaim, I am Victor, for He must pur¬ 
chase the fiMdom of His wiW by denying m Himself mercy.*' 
mustraung the position, he refers tothe case of a devout lady wJur 
eloped die r«t of the Lord in VamdarSia's shrine at Kaiid and 
«id; Ood I have now clasped thy feet ffrmly; try if thou canat. 
spurn me and shake thysel/ off 6tani me." 

used the term I'urufif or AVn/n Jbmirmor. a 
Tamd expression of love, wlucb has been ioterprcied as eignifying 
a (^ntmuous whirtmg emotion of love boring deeper iind^«r. 
but acattenng and pawing away. This circling and borinrof 

^ Hooperp rtr, p. 55, 

** ^““*®** “ GoriodSclilrTK'i Oi^ 
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love in tbe heart h mute, silent and incapubb of cxpresdi^it; like the 
tw* ^vhfwe teatd filled mth mUk tmgle^ cannot withAl eiprcsa by 
mouth her painfiil longing w reach her calf who b tethet^ away 
from her. ThuSp true loii^c of God ia perpetual aud ever growings. 
The diffeTTHCc between the tuve of and of Tim- 

mafigaiy-arviir h said to liave been described by 03 ct> 

ported in the Bhi^cn^^ad^tishoyam, as of two diflerent kinds^ Tim- 
raangaiy-arvas'''s love expresses the cicpericnce of a constsini com. 
panionshtp with God in a st^te of detiriocts, rupturuuji rcciprocaiiDn 
of ravishing love. He was iimncraetf in the fati^mless dep^ of lovcp 
and waa In the grestest ctmger of becoming iinconsdutts and falling 
into a atupor like one under the tnllueiipe of a narcotic. Nirom'-^ 
arvar^ however, was m a mte of urgent purauit after Gt>cL He waa 
thus overcome with a sense of Jonelinesa and unconsdoua of his 
individusl aelf. lie was not utterly miuxicated. The ertergy fiowing 
from a mind full and strotig with the ardent expcclacion of meeting 
his bridq^rootn and bcbiTd companion stiU abstained him and kept 
him alive This stale is described in Tiru-vdy-mqii in the following 


Day and night she kdoni not ricep, 

In Hoods of tears Jier ej'es do swim. 
Lotuadike eycsl She ivetpa and vcch, 
Aht bovr w‘ithciiE iliec can 1 bear^ 

She pants and Icela alj earth for l^cUp 


Ibis love of God is often described as ha%^g three stagta: 
rtcollcction, trance and rallying^ 'llio finjt means the reminisoente 
of alt the past nivi&hmcm of soul vouchsafed by God* The second 
means fainting and desolation at such reminiscences and a con- 
sdoinnicssof tlie present abservee of such ravishing enjoymentSp The 
third IS a sudden lucidity whilst in the state of trance^ whidt being 
of a detiriuos imtm may often lead to death through the r^pid 
introdoction of death-coma** 

The XjyUn were not given to any philosophical specuLaiiori Inic 
only 10 ecstatic expmencei of the aumiun of love for God; yet we 
somclitnes find pajuages in N^mm^aiviSr^s works wherein he re¬ 
veals his experience of the nature of soul. ITiua he saysi ** It b not 
possible to givi: a description of that wonderful entity, the soul 

' Dkmt -n/ (A. SidnUt pp. 117-iJiB. 

* Stc thd Hk. ¥1, p. ifi*5: gko X)itw iriiifMt. nn i™ 

111* 


* lOaeavati^'ithifytm, Dk, VII, p. 319 +; hIkp iJmPW Wiaiom, p. iji. 
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{atndj —the soul which is eteruBl, and is csstiAtiaJJy charactcmcd 
by tntelligcoce (/Mm)— the $oul which dm Lard Im oondescended 
to exhibit to me as His iritide, or I rdafed to Hiot as the predicate is 
to the subject, or attribute i$ to substance (or txmsotiants to the 
vovicj A)—tbe soul, the ciaturc of which b beyond the compre¬ 
hension of even the edightened—the soui^ which iiannoi be ckssetl 
under any catc^iy as this or that—the soul whose appcfceptioti 
by the atrenuoiis men^ effort allied (psydiie moditatUin) k 
even then not cfflupambk to such perceptiofl. or direct proof as 
arises from the senses conveying knowledge of the exterud world— 
the soul (us rerreated to me by my Lord) tnmscending all other 
cfliErgories of things, which cotdd be grouped as 'body* oi: as "the 
senses/ or as ' the vital spirit' or as' the mind' or 

as '^the will' i^hutMki), being dcKtitute of the tiiodihcations and 
corruptions to which all these are subject;—the which is very 

aubiie and distiticc from any of these;—neither coming under the 
description 'good/ nor 'bad/ The sod is, briefly^ an entity which 
docs mr fall under the cognizance of scuse^fcnow'lodge^/' 

Soul is here described as a pure subtle essence unitssociated 
with impurities of any kind ami not knowable in the manner m which 
all ordinary things arc known. Such philosophical descriptions 
or discusrions concerning the nature of realit}^ or an in^'estigatioii 
into the Jogica! or epfacemolngicd position of dtc rcli^on preached 
by tliem, are not within the scope and province of the S/yfirs. The^- 
sang song$ m an inspired manner and often bdieved that they 
themselves Iiad no hand in ihcir composition, but that it wtu 4 God 
who spoke ihruugh them. ^Fliese songs wtat often sung to the 
accompaniment of cymbab, and the hitoxicBting melDciy of the 
music w'aa peculiar to the ^Irvar^ and entirely differtiit from the 
tradrtionid miiric then cuirent in South Indian A study of the 
wurku of the whkh mirc coU^cd together by the diadples 

of fUminuja at hh spedal request^ ^nd from which R^m^uja him¬ 
self drew much inspiration and food for hh system of thought, 
reveals an iuttmate know ledge of the Puianic legends of Krsm. as 
round m the and the There is at least 

one psfiiiage^ already referred to, which may mil be interpreted as 

^ DtHttt ti. al»o TErw-fily-iwm^ viii. j-S, 

* Sit K. G, fUuAiiKrk^ ocuei th4t the ^ir Kdtt'if^boxa, m hu ^rorlt 
Mukamda~m£tldt qu«» i frcmi tiu /TA’^fifut^aid-purj^ (o. 
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•UuiUng TO (Nuppionii), who is described as die consort of 

Kifna. 'Hic Jjvars refer to the legends of Krst^^a’i early life in 
Briodavsn and roariy of them play five mfe dther of Ytrioda, the 
friends of Kisna. or of the Gopts. 'I*he spirited love wbicli finds 
expression in their songs U sometimes an earnest appeal of direct 
longing for union with Ixisno, or on expression of the pangs of 
scpoiation, or a feeling of saliafection, and enjoyment from union 
with Kf^na in a direct manner or Himctitnes through an ^notional 
ideniilicalion with the legendary personages associated with a 

bfe. Even in the Bfiegmiata-^purd^ (Jtt, xii) we hear of devotional 
intoxication through intense emotion, but we do not bear of any 
devotees identifying ihcmsdvcs with the legendary personages 
associated with the life of iinfla ^d expressing their sentiment of 
love as pioccedingout trfsuch imaginary identification. We hear of 
the Gofri's love for Krsna. but we do not hear of any person 
identifying himself with Gopl and expressing hb sotrow of sepaia- 
tioti. in the Vifitii-purarui, Bliagavata-purSm and the //ommnrfe, 
the legendary love tales arc only episodes in the life of Kispa. But 
lliey do tint make their devotees who identified themselves witli the 
iegendivy luvers of Kr^ mhac their det'otioit thrcnigh such an 
imaginary identification. All that is therein expressed ia tiiat the 
legendary life of Ki?na would intensify the devutkm of thoac who 
were already attached to Him, But the Idea that the legend of 
Ivis^ should have so much iniUience on the devotees as to infuse 
them With the characterisiic spirits of the legendary personages, in 
such a manner » to transform ihexr lives after thdr pattern is 
probably a new thing in the history of devotional development in 
any religion. It is also probably absent in the cults of other de¬ 
votional faiths of Indio. With the Srvars we notice for the first rinu: 
tile coming into pitnnbtcncc of an idea which achieved its culmina¬ 
tion in the lives oiul literature cjf the devotees of the Gau^ya school 
of Bengal, and particularly in the life of Caitanya, which will be 
dealt with in the fourth volume of the present worL The traiw- 

ToUiuiitM. iMntiii itndMmtir p. TO>- Thii h*t twn duUaiaed 

br 3 . K- Aiyungiir. in hb Emfy HifUny «/ K«i>wn’trtii in South fml^, who my* 
lli*l Ihu H ibncni frem lU the three editkmi (e Tumns^e, ■ Gtwitbe. anil 

• Uevenlstil EdhknT irlilch were «ic»»itile to him (p. i8>. It b funher w*- 
anted there the* th* ■tluai'Cio ia the pusu^e in dewibthil, bcestue it gencnlty 
flccunel ihvcndurnuMt Seuth Iwlwn booau by of en liiciiluBy Ter ihc fnilts 
PMwm;in>i et dw time of the rectisiioB of hotjr «vnet or ihc pEtfarmiincie rf 
rdtgkiiM cbstr\mx 3 L, 
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of the spirits of the kgendary personages in the life-hiarof^- 
of krsna natunilly mvoh*ed the transfuaiDtr of iheir special emo-' 
lional sttittidcs tOH-ajPds Kr^na into the devotees, who were thus ted 
to imagine themackes as being oos with ttioae Jegendaiy peisoii* 
alittea and to pass through the emotional history of those persons as 
conceived through unagination. It is for this reason that we hnd 
that, when this spirit was emphasized in the Caudiya school and 
the analysis of erotic emotions made by the rhetorical school of 
ihinkcrs from the tenth to the fotmeenth century received recugni- 
tion, the Vai^^vas accepted the emoiiona) analysis of 

the advancing stages of love and regarded them as indicating the 
stages in the development of the sentiment of devorion. As is well 
iJIusbated in RGpa Goavtmi’s V^'uia-f^ta-ma^, the tiansition 
from ordinary devotinn to deep amorous sentiment, as represented 
in the Ii^Ciidary lives of Gupis and Ritdha, was secured hv svmpa-' 
ihctic imitation akin to the sympathetic inteicat dispbywl in the 
appreciation of dramatic actions. The tiiinkers of the rhetorical 
school d«loie that a spectator of a dramatic actrun has hu emotions 
o^sed In such a manner that in their excess the individual limita- 
rioM of rime and spaa: and the history of bdividud experiences 
^licb constitute his ordinary personality vanish for the time bemg. 
rhe disappearance of the urdinary individual pcrsoiudity and ilic 
overflow of emotiofl in one dirtretion identify the peraon in an 
itnagituty manner not only with the actors who disptov the emoiirm 
nf the stage, but also with the actual perfionalittcs of those dramatic 
figures whose cmorioiia are represented or imitated on the stage. 
A dcyot«, may, by over-brooding, rtinse himself through aiito- 
inio^atlun to such an entotianal stage that upon the slightest sug- 
gmtion lit may transport himaeif to the imaginary sphere of a Gopi 
or Radha, and may continue to fed all the earnest aifectioits that 
the mosi exdicd and passionaic lover may ever feci. 

It *«ms fairly certain that the Arvire were the arlicst devotees 
who mmicd forward in the direction of such emotional transfarma- 
uon. Thus King Kula-riahara, who .vm an Arvar and deroice of 
Rima. used in listen rapnirously to the RamSyaua being recited to 
him. As ht listened he became so cxdted tlat, when he heard of 
lUi™ a iranjmig font, agai^i hi. dm™ h. 

r J.° f'l,”- hi. uhoJ. .™, «, „.reh fonrol 

towards LAiika aa m ally Rtoia, 
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The devptitmal songs of the Ai%-are show an intense fanuJiadiy 
tvith the vanous parts trf the legcndsty life of The emodons 

that stirred them were p^ttfily of the tjfpea of parcntnl affection (as 
of a mother to her son)* of finends and companions, seii^anta to tlteif 
mastora, sons to tlicir fodicr and troitor, as also that of a female 
lover ID iier beloved. In the case of some , 5 |vari, as that of Nflmin'- 
ireir and 'riru*inangaiv*^rv 5 ri the last-mentioned type {issijmes 
an overwhelming importance. In ihe spiritual tatpcaienccs of these 
Arvdrs we find a pasaimvJiB yearning after God, tlie Lord and 
Lover} and in the espressions of their luve we may trace most of the 
pathological symptoms of amorous longings which have lieen *n 
intenselv emphattizied in the writings of the VaisnnvBS of the 
Gaudlya school. In the case of the latter, the human analog)' in¬ 
volving description of the bodily charms of the female lover is often 
carried too far. In the case of the Ajvars, however, the emphasis is 
mostly on the transccndaiit beauty and cltarm of God, and on the 
ardent longings of the devotee who plays the part of a female lover, 
for Krana, the God. ITie ardent longing is somctinitrs expressed in 
terms of the pitiable pathological symptoms due to bve-sickness, 
sometimes by sending messengm, spending the whole night in 
exilectarion of the Lord, and sometimes in the esptession* of 
ravisliing joy fell by the seemingly actual embmee of the Lord. VVe 
hear also of the reciprocation of love on the part of the Lord, who is 
described as being infatuated with the beauty and charms of the 
beloved, the Ajvar, In the ooufst of these cipreasionB, the per¬ 
sonages in the legendary scoDunt of Kjsna''fl life are freely intro¬ 
duced, and references are made to the gbrinui episodes of Hia life, 
as showing points that heighten the love of the lady-lover, the 
Arvilr- The rapturous passions are lilte a whirlpool that eddies 
through the very eternity of the individual soul, and expreases itself 
somethnesin tlw pangs aepaiatian and sometunea in the exhilara¬ 
tion of union. 'I’he Xp^r, in his ecstatic delight, visualizes Gcal 
everywhere, and in the very profundity of his attainment pines for 
muni. He also experiences states of supreme intoxication, when he 
becomes semi-oonscioiiB, or unconscious with occasional breaks 
into the consciouaiwss uf a yearning. But, tltmigK yeaming after 
God b often delineated on the analogy of sex-bve, this analogy 
b seldora carried to escess by studied attempt* ai follow'ing alt the 
pathological symptoms of erotic love. It therefore represents a very 
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chAtte form of iht expressions of divine bvc in terms of human 
Imt. The Arvirs iranr probably the pbrtcmi in tthnwing how love 
for God may bt on terms of tender equoUty* oofietiifig dovrn to the 
mptamua emotion of conjugoi love. The Sahism of Smith India 
flourished more or less at the same rime. The hymns of the drivaa 
am full of efcep and noble senrituema of devotion which tsn hardly be 
excelled in zhy litcmtnre; hut their i&ain emphasis is on the majesty 
and the greatness of God and the reeling of submission^ self* 
abnegaiirm and self^mrender to God. The spirit of sdf-surrendcr 
and a feding of ctingiiig tn God ^ oite^a dl is equally dominaut 
among the Ai-virs; but among them it melts down into tbe sweet¬ 
ness of paesionate love. The Saiva hymns are indeed pregnant with 
the divine lire uf devotion, but roore in tbe spirit of submhaivc 
service. ‘Fbuft^ M&nikbt-vachokiir, in his Tiru-vhetia Amw, spoddng 
of SiTi^ Myikh 

And mn I not 'fhj rXon? and dkf'st Tbou not nuke me Thme own, 
1 pray? 

AH thcMc Thy acminta have approiri^cd Thy Fooi; this body full uf sin 
1 may not and see Thy li:e--Thjou Lord of Qtva-tmrid l—I fciir. 
And w n0i Aoor to gum £fti jtgfttf 

Xil/atrc otn E ;/ii£i^ b my heart £ ui]dfalte ray Jove; y«| if be weep^ 
hiiy not Thy diiful servaat Thce^ Thou Smil't Ambmaio) sweetne^, 
garni 

Loid of al] hniued gUdness pour, in frnce unto Thy senraitt tourb 
Tbc way that he may come 10 Theel 


There wnaa no love in me lowiirda Thy Foof^ 

O Hrif of Hcf with bcauteotiS fragrujt locks I 
By magic power that atoiKS 10 mdl^ fmt 
ooavtTts, Thou mad'st me lover of Thy Fc«, 

Our LonI, Thy teralcr ic^ve no limit knnws. 

Whatevo- sway* me new* whitc'er my dtwd. 

Thou ckii*si even y*et Thy Foot Mgoin m me 
dUpLay and save^ O Spotkss Heavenly Onel 

The devotee also feh tbe sweetness of Gtid*s love and the fact 
that it is through Divine Grace that one be attracted towards 
Him and con love Him: 


* Pc^*i iromUf urn of i!w p, tJh 
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Honey fmm any flower eip not, though aoinll 
ta Ciniott grain of millet seed i 
Whene'er we itiini of Him, ivlietw’ef we sm, 
whene'er of Him ottr lips ixiBTErsej 
'Then sweetest raptort's honey ever flows, 
dU all our frunie tn bU** iliuolves I 
To Him alotw, the myaiic Dancer, go; 

and brtat^ Hu pmur, thou hummitig-btef ' 

Afvars and Sn-vats^vaa on certain points of 
controversy in religious dogmas. 

'Hie A|agiyas Natlwraunl, Ylrmitu, mmanuja and their ad¬ 
herents largely foUowed the inspirational teachings of the Arvais, 
yet ihcfc were some differetices of opinion among them regarding 
some of the cardiruil points of religious faitlL These have been 
cnUected in sepniratc treatises, of which two may be regarded as 
most important. One of them is caUed AffUilitsa-rakasyarlfia- 
dottrttttrt. by Ratninuja himself, and the other is called A}( 3 dasa^ 
bheita-nirruna*'. Veftiatanatiia and others also wrote important 
treatises on the subject. Some of these pr^ts of dilfertnce may be 
enumerated below. 

The first point is regarding the grace of God {ttfdpii^f^pa). It Is 
su^csted by the Aywirs that the grace of God is spontaneous and 
does not depend on any effort or merit on the part of the devotee. 
If God had to depend on anything else for the cAcrdse of His 
divine prerogative grace, it would be limited to that estent. Others, 
however, say that God's grace depends on the vtrtuoua actiona of 
the devotees. If that were not so, all people would in time be 
emancipated, and there would be no need of any effort on their part, 
[f it was supposed that God in His own spontaneity extended His 
grace to some in preference to others. He would have lo be regarded 
os partiaL It is therefore to be admitted that, though God is free in 
extending His mercy, yet in practice He extends it only as a reward 
to the virtuous or mcriiurious actions of the devotee. Grid, though 
all^ereifut and free to extend Kii mercy to ill without effort on 
their part, does not actually do so except on the oocaaJon of the 
meritorious actions of His devotees. 'ITie extension of God's mercy 
ia thus both udtbout cause {jiirhetuka) and mth cause isahetuka)^. 

^ BirtK lh»c at MSSv 

* rdtjr(ifKi^wTT4>v 

AAilmf mkfaU. MS- p, a-) 
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Here die btter view ie that t>f ItinjMujm and his folbwcre. It Tnusl« 
liowevcr, be pointed out in tliifi oofineciion that ttie so-caUed dif' 
fcrencc* bctsvcen die and the K^iranujiflts on the eardmal 

points of rdlfjbue faith are a discovery of Jatcr research, when the 
tiTitings of the tiad developed a huge cesnnicntar}^ littfaiure 

oniJ Biminuja'e own writings had inspired many scholars to 
Conunentari^ on his w'orks. or In write inefependent treatises 
elucidating Ids doctrines. The later scholars who com|iared rhe 
results of the /\rvar and ihe Ramanuja literatures came to the eon- 
elusion that there are sorrie ddieinences of view between die two 
regarding the cardinal faith of religion, ^rhii marks a aimip anti¬ 
thesis ticiween the Ajfvaric Tchgatai school and tlie VadagaliU 
schuoh of w tiji:hi latter Venka|a was the lender. These differences are 
brieffy narraced in the A^Maia-bheJu-nirpaya^ The cardinai faith 
of religion odcording to Rlm^nuja has been narrated in the 
Aftdiiaiu*rtJuuyartka^ivuran^^ The main principle of rdigiotts. 
approach lo God h self-^turender nr prafKifii. Pmputii is dehned 
m a state of pniyerfuLncss of mind to God, associated with the deirp 
conviction that He alone h the saviour* and that there is n» way of 
aTuining His grace tTccept by such self-surrender*. The devotee h 
eactrcJtiely loyal to Niilyajp and pmya to lEra and no one else, and 
all hi* pmyers are actuated by deq? affection and no other mntivti, 
T'lw virtue of prapatfi involve* within it universal charityi sym¬ 
pathy and friendliness evien to the most determined enemy*. Such 
a devotee feds that the Lord beitig the very nature of his 

own self, is lo be depended on under all cir^xurnstancea. Thii k 
called die state of supreme resignation {mrblutriitra^ in sill one^a 
affairg*. Tlie feding of the devotee ^h^t none of the assigned 
scriptural duties can be helpful to him in attaining the highes^t giinl 

^ makA'Vfir^m-pQFVBkam 

p^yati$ 

in bju thai *ixh m ^jitc of pnVerfuUiwM of 

14 itM t«KH:at«4 wkh conffmkntt of cm'* lod i^rmcninj^ tad 
ikttlifOMru^ siij widi & leeiinf Uui the h a hclpl4» Krvitnt tif God 

c^tnmlr itmew To ^ hinucir mvtd by ibe strafe of Um iMrioiir. the 

• Tlin H tndmknlh known u 

pp. 3-^), dr ihc pir*yLc:A oF the iwmi 4ii4 die riviokc^ tn Uie abavo 

PCCklR. 

* Tbe ifTtcrpre^^kifi It faroHt out erf ihe c^HEKcpdoai uf tho wonj " ■vHtiiu," 

* 0 ™ •ijiiKiloewallr ioTOltrii ffao iixmt** mcaninif '"oQc't own." 
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is tcdmicilly called " up^'a-siirtyefd‘* i.e. the realiwiion of the wse- 
Itasotss qf ill other means. The de^'Otee always smiles at nil ihe 
cnlamiiies that may befall him. Considering Moaself to be a servant 
of CJodf he cheer^lly hears all the miBerics that may be infliaed 
on him by God's own people. Thh b technically caded 

or supnerac aubordinatJon- 'ITie dc^'otec conceives hb ftoul 
ts a. $pirltil4l essence which has no independence by and is in 
every respect dependent oo God find exists for God The Viuanfivas 
art often ^Icd and liave sometimes been wrongly con¬ 

sidered *3 monothebu: hnt the qoalJty of ^kSrftika ts the dcfttdte 
characTcristic of Eelf-surtetidtr and dinging to God in an unshaken 
manner—the fullest cru8tfii1ne$a in Him under all ailvcm dreum- 
stances. The devotee’s mind is aiwaj-s exhilarated with the divine 
presence of the Lord who animates all his senses-^hb inclination^ 
ejTintitiits and experiences. The fullness with which he realizes God 
in dl his nwn actmrie^ and thoughts, and in evcrytlung else in the 
univer^ip rmturtilly tmiisports hi m to a sphere of being itt which all 
mundane passiDna-^mtipathy* greed p jealouBy# hatTed—becomt; 
impossible With die didne presence of God he becomes infused 
with the apirit of frieiidsliip and charity towards all things on earth*. 
The devotee has to talc proper initiation from the preceptor, to 
whum he ntttst confess all ihat h in his mind, and by uhnegahng all 
that is in him to his preceptor, he finds an easy way to concrivc 
himself as the servant nf ViBnu*. He must also have a philosophical 
conception of the entirety dependent relation of the huxnan soul 
and all the umverse to Gnd*. Such a oonceptimi naturally iavolyes 
realization of the prcseocc nf God in all oirr sense aettvtties, which 

* j^fOruf-tnityo ra pmnma-timtmh iW /Abid- 

$(in id JindF-iirlAow «5d ti 

/’5ifir4" TfAtijfiinfr in jW #lfff fflJ-fl-fiTiiUT'Wrrwr. 

uU3M, p. ll. 

■ Thii ^Tituc U tecbakmlly dJlcd 

* flic ^ AA-df th»E ■ p<tr4irf«4ffVIAUiii npni pm thr-nerfi mxt u foliowi: 

^If1#n^ri^ AIiM J^ai Cil liiTAfflmaf 

amt U p. rj. 

■ TTuiktrchnkaillr calSed Tl« conception ti^t every- 

ihin^ exii^ f^nr God 1 a techiti^lly eNlliid, ihidn c4i- 

ITiift Dofurally ihAl tbe devoEce mim worft uiii f«3 himulf o 

of Cod und of "Hm chown mco. TJw terriOT tti htmtaitiiv keuI to God cben 
nAUmth* Toliaw fttm ibc philusoffhiciil oonceptioiii af ilie depemknee of Uie 
tmmark mnd of tho EmlTiiMt God w a put td flint cut to becontroU^ 

by Hon tfi eve f y wvy. Ttib b sieiiii techiucallr called ind^tTfCCi-jxvensef. Ihidr 
pp. r^-20. 
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pmcnce in %\s fulln^ must lead ta the complete control of 
All our Tlirtujgh the icdizatioo of God's prescfice in them* 

the devotees play the port of moral heroes, far above the inhuencea 
of the temptation of the The numial rehgioiis duties, as 

presedhed in xh^ Vedas sud the are only for the lower order of 

the people; those who are given endrdy to God with the right 
spirit of devotion need not foUoiv the ordinafy code of doties which 
J* gcficrally binding for all. Such a person b released by the apoii- 
taniKiiLA grace of God, and without performing any of the scriptural 
duties mjciya the fruits of all * He is alwmj^ conscioiu of hb own 
faults, but takes no nonce of the faults pf others, to which he 
beha>'ea almost as a btinti man; he ts always infuacij with the 
consdoufliicss that all Im actiona are under the complete swTiy 
of the Lord, He hoa nn enjoyment for himself, for he always 
feds that it b the Lend who M'uuld enjoy Hitnsdlf through al) bis 
senses^ 

In the AfjdJaia-hheda-mrnaya it is said that according to the 
Apvars, aince emancipation mrans the dboovety of a lo^ mjuI to 
God or the unlioutcd servitude of Godf emancipation is for the 
interest of Gfxl and not of the devotee. The service of ilic servant 
b for the semtude of God tdone^ tt has therefore no pcniidrml 
interest for the devotee^. According to the Aiagiyas, howen'er, 
ctDandpadon, though primoiily for the interest of the Lord, is also 

* Thit U tECtiiiai:fl.;iy Om ni0u-^tfAKi 

^ f^^rw-nfthA Vfraktv r4 mtd-thakin 

m ££^iM aittPmOn cmd 

msfOM loi cittd 

id d^kaa Kihalir^dJ^mA^tSm amiyti himvAfi, 

Afdfiiuia^Tvki^yiMkaHriKamm p. 

Thu ipinl of Gtipd, itt otlicr tctiptural dutiWr M CmztinicqJly 

ojted lii nnothcf vmbn of thlA Vrodt Rlubniai denrji^ 

fMobfn Crt iBl^-xtinn St l^E cmivffzrtaa that th* natun of Cod umnmxadK bi biirt, 
{Wver innl koowledico, ilL other eoniic'jvflblo iJiin^ itil« cii inf uOwr luiiv^me. 
^ AA «true nifxiu tif tthniiiflo u tocimicafiT rnamak- 

Ttw .d*>ctriiic o( 4-Tuty^wwLtiwt herein Kcmi tu b« m 

vjrh I^ImlLiii^^\ view the tnhjECt rxplAiDCii ip thne hhdfjHt u inbprpttt^ by 
Iw many fDlt4>wcn. Tliij in^iiviteihii h±i virwi tindcrwef^t Hoiocbiiuiiv^daiJ 

““^wjKobBhly hiic*rt«ri«iA^whiflih*w«iiiidi!TthewiftiMnrtofil^ 

Thw i« fctJuricqUy ulkd fkitA-^iUoixm {/hid. pp. l 3 -a 4 > The attimJe fif 
wctwip| 3 ui^ tht totM^ lit dir ^ihle manirrimtKvn of G’fid U technicMlI^ colled 
*tpdyia-n',TTtift 0 ~}Mm. Tl» KStttiou of anschment lo all fokindjih# thiiiui. iimI d^ 
flwmtia iijp«niburulMiM of ktvo Gvd, «i4 the Waiff that God ii the 

mpmoc ibode of lifs^ ■ tcchfikalt^ called 4fai4-rUiH4rtvi. 

md hhn^mvla out *ikf ymfkd pnrnn^ffr^^fft- 

dr^iTyamm rtis nm drotymya; fut^f a 
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m liic sune cbtie far %h^ interest of the devotee, because of tbe in¬ 
tense delii^ht he enjoya by being a servant of God. The iUustration 
of lost objects discovered by the master does not hold good, because 
hunum beings are c«in;?dmia entities wjio auffer immeasurable sor¬ 
row whifih t£ removed by realking ihemsdves a* servants of God, 
Though the devotee abnegates all the fruits of hia actions in a sclf- 
stirrcndcr, yet he enjoys his position in the servitutk of God and 
also the bli^ of the realization of Brahman. Thus, dioee who take 
die path of knowledge attain Brahma knowledge and the 

servitude of God, and those who take the t^tJi of self-surrender 
(prufratii) afso attain Brahma knowledge and the servitude of God, 
In the state of salvation (ffliiAli) there is no differentx of rcali^tion 
corresponding to the variation of paths w^hicb tfcc seekers after God 
may take Again, in the Arvir school of thought, besides the four 
ways of scriptural duties, philosophic wisdum, devotion to God and 
devotion to teachers, dwre was 3 fifth wavi vb:. that of interw self- 
surrender to God, i,c. pmpatiL But the Ar^yas thought that apart 
from prapalii there was only one ocher umy of appnMching God, 
namely devotion, bhakii-yoga. Ramanuja and his followers main- 
tain tliat fi^trmii^voga and jffana-ytiga ofily help to puri^ the mind, 
AS s preparation for Miikti-yogtf. TTw devotion to the preceptor is 
regarded nnty as a furm of ptap{iltii so there are only two waya of 
approach to God, viz. bh^kii-yvjga and pr^tpitiiiK 

Further, ^ri occupies an important position in 
But as there are only three categories in the Ssi-vais^va system, 
a question may tmturaUy nrisc regarding the position of Af in 
the threefold categories of rff, aai and paratti^if^a. On thfe point 
the view of the older school, described in Ramya-jamatr muni'a 
Tattva^pa, is that ijrf is to be identifted with human ^uU and is 
therefore to be regarded as atomic in nature*. Others, hovrereri 
think that ^if w as all-'pcrvasEve as Vmu. Filial sflecticin (rid/ja/yo) 

yts mm^etiXFya; liAur/iijfi fxll pffr&~rlhim mi nd it^O-riham* 

himla^nsn^YA, (i t 

^ /WJ. p. 3 . 

I amh firaptittt^vyi^nhiA Ahakti^y^^ <Aa rv*' la'. JM^f. p. 4. 

* In the next Nsetkin ir k uri^d thit, tcennimit to vimty 
ftnJ aot ^ h Uu bfily m^it -who rcuMa ^ tt out iiiu, bui o^bm Kold thttt iiiu rmj 
be rtmared nisi by 3n iu « remate mAttmt, d^h bce»nc Sf% k tde^tiod with 
n with thcikrwtir^ftbe hu aIw ■ hiiid in tfmoirin^ the 

fifEi. Ibid. p. 

iak$myd Skit£jmiia nbhyapagitncav^M:. Ibid. 
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for Cod h ioif^rpntta] hy the older schools iavotvlng mn altitude 
in wliicli the faults of the beloved devotee are poima of eodcarmeot 
to Him S In flie Jmer view, ImvcTCTt filial affeciioii i» suppo^d to 
mttdte m Indifference or a positive blmdneas towards the faults of 
ihe devt>tcc. God^s merqr intcipretcd by the older school fts 
mining God's dffiction or suffering in noticing thit of other?. 
Later scfioolsf however^ interpret it as an active sympathy on Ilia 
parr, as manifested in Mia dealre to rtfiiove ihc sufferings of others 
on accounl of MU inability to bear such TnUeriea*- 

Pitifpattu otherwise eddied tiyaia^ is defined by the older schcHi) 
as a mere p^^vity on the part of the f^rd in aooeptiRg those who 
seek Him or os a mental state ufi the part of the seeker In which he 
is conscious of himsdf only as a spirit j hut such a conactouanega is 
unassodiitcd with any other eomplc.^ feelings of egoism and the like, 
Avbkh invests one with ^o-cnlted iitdivttfu^ty. It may also mi:nui 
the mental state in wbtcli the seeker conceives himself a subddiary 
accessory to God as his idtiirate end, to Whom he must ding 
unburdened by atiy idea of scriptiiiaJ dutic?*; or he may concen- 
miie himgdf absolutely on the supreme interest and delict that he 
fttls in the idea that God is the sole end of hi$ being. Such a pemon 
naturally cannot be entitled withemt sdf-contmdictttin to any 
ftcnptural duty, jim lu a gtiilt}- wife may return to her bi^bmuf 
4nd may pajisively lie in a of surretickr to him and resign her- 
sclfi Mt the seeker may be eonscious of lu$ own true position with 
reference tn God leading to a passive state of surrender** Others 
think that ti involves five dcinefitsi (j) that God h the cmly saviour; 

■ ftfdyr ^^SniLkoik mhiimti iath^ 

iUrtm^Jn^ frUurqti jfiiK CH !E>aW>vp ndimi df^^ALirMenm. 

!», it, 

tt h rimlier mgifiEf&ed that, it m clevotDc tnkn da^ tHtkci he hij not 

ti» sy^i:f iur bb fiiiilt* m mucli m oilwft mpdit tuvr tn. K^lfa^ 

* "Vht fim iltcTTWtiTf ii (kfuud eu '|lii« 

woMad idtmMUv$ a doya; ia f*jw 

in Kha Cm dtorniuvi^ dayd ia a puniful cmiHinn; in lh« HidtAkd 
it b ji 4tUff ttf dqttfTr attmacj vpby ftirlitm o( r«fmgn<Bfi^, whi^ u be- 

ivTxn twtinir HZLd YolicicFQ. IbiJ. p. 6. 

rn iH£h»*kwvim-ka-m^~rRpa-puri^uJdha*y^ih4imya*p^^^ 

MtdrrEtfi r«t /?mL p. S, 

,’Uvuniioa tn khtic, unv of tham eondilMm^ wuld ckfinc pfsputii " <ni^’pirit£* 
tui in' 

‘ ofy^nrlq-Jkqro-rqnmiO'tf i^rwi^rpeKhi airUfthSnd^mtptipitittfk^ firasy^i^ 
t^m^tatur ^inhfJtyamukhim ciVAtq tnyu^por^j^ ^hi.’hyayd 

MdnJ hham-t^tk^Siam dgntayi Mion ill r4y^>voaf nfMU^i^i^^praptutir 

Lti p^ 6- 
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(ii) thai He t» Uic t>n!y eiul tP be attained; (iii) that He lUtme Is dia 
supreme object of our desires; (iv) lha; we absolutely surrender and 
resign Qureclves to Hiin'; ^ (v) supreme prayerfulness—all 
associated with altsolute inistfulness in Hun. 

There arc some who define the prapanm, or twker of God, as 
one who has read the Arrfr literature of prabamihas {adhitit- 
frrahmkUufhpti^>aiiiuifj). Others, however, thinl: that themcne study 
of tht pra^nJhtu cannot invest a man nith the qualities of prapatii. 
They think dint be alone is entitled to tbc path of prapatti who can¬ 
not afford to adopt she dilatory courses of kamtt-ycgfi. jOtbia-yaga 
and hhitkii-yogti, and therefore docs not think much of these 
courses. Again, the older school thinla that the person who adopts 
the path of prapaiti timuid give up all scriptural duties and duties 
assi^cd to the dilferent stages of life ((Etraiwa); for it is well evi. 
denced in tlic Gttd text that one should give up all une's religious 
duties and surrender oneself to God, Others, again, tlunk that the 
scriptural dudes ate to ho performed even by dio« who tuve taken 
the path of prapatii. Further, the older school thinks that ihc path 
of knowledge » naturally against the path of prapatii-, iarpropatti 
implies the negidon of all knowledge, excepting one's self-sur¬ 
rendering asBctdation with (iod. The paths of dutiia and of know¬ 
ledge assume an egoism which contradicts prapatii. Others, how¬ 
ever, think that even active eelf-snrtender to God tmpUea an ek- 
ment of egt^tn, and it is therefore wrong to euppoae that the paths 
of duties and of knowledge are reconcilable with prapatti an ac¬ 
count of its Bssodatioit with an clement of egoism. The so-called 
egoism is hut a reference to niir own natnre as self, and not to 
flAon*dro. an evolute* Again, some think that even a man who Itas 

‘ In thfcpJwnmdve H n defmed w folt(nrii 

Thet* are itw five -"Ic™ ot pfaftalli. «ihciw»* caJleiJ tyOifa. nj)!™ of 

PI*. Tht dWTcrenw Mwt™ the find 

tml wecind alwtHjJvewllMt. iiMfdine »'I* 

liniitwl m iJw of ia «•*« ^ G^i« the part of 

c«l nlw ii [Mielr ■ pwHivr. lolcmmo of the»eeker» fFoekma unto I Lm 

fdWiii&orta-iwartiM). In th* ertood •Itenuttv*. however, (irapatH h defined « 
nieiim *df-wmMJ«ww urtlvity on the pen erf the iHlwn uid unenewtawnBj 

m iliFtn ill m the prtt trf God It 4. (hetefore. thm nn the fir^t 
Uimiith* the ciawdkrt«Bi»* of one’* own true natuoe it defined in ihr« wayi, 
■nvoiw of which wooM bo t«sftnkd <m tUt ■Itwiwtive n i iuffident defiiwumt 
nTj^pdJh'. The Sen one i* merely in tbeenpiitivt »t*», while the tKond mvolvn 
tfl detnent <rf vnlontiTT efltff*- 

• Pad. tn*- V- 
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aJc^itcd the pad) of praffatii moy perfonn the cumnl scriptural 
duties only with a view to nut tendinf any Gttpport tn a reference 
to their Cases a$ pretexts for n^Iect of numutl duties by the im- 
etihghrcTted and the i^orent, i.c. those that have adapted the path 
of prapmti should also perform their duties for the purpose of 
hka-tamgrafui. Others, however, think that the scriptural duties, 
being the comniandmcnts of God, should be performed for the 
satisfoctkiti of God even by those who 

have taken the path of propatti. Otherwise they would have to 
suffer punishment for that. 

ITte accessories of prap^tui are counted as foUows; (i} A positive 
mental attitude to k^p oneself dways in consoturtce with the 
Lord’s will {dm/tBlya^^a tamkalpiih)i (ii) a negative menial attitude 
{prviihSlya^a varjaituiH). an oppodng anything that may be con* 
cetved as against His wilt; (iii) a supreme trustfulness that the Lord 
will protect the devotee tiftidra^); (iv) prayer to Mini 

as a protector (gofi&lt>a-varana/n)‘ ^v) complete self^surmider 
(vt) a sense of complete poverty and helplessness 
(Aorpoitvivtt}, ITie older school thinks that the man who adopts the 
path of pfitpaffi has no desires to hlliil, and thus he may adopt any 
of accessories which may be possible for him according to the 
conditions and inclinations of hts mind. Others, however, think 
that even those who fctlJow the path of prapattt are not absolutclv 
free from any desire, slnoe they wish to fed thcmstlvc* the etemi 
servants of God. Though they do not crave for the fulfUment of any 
other kind of need, it is uhligatory upon them to perfomi idj the six 
McctsBcijie$ of d£3cribcul abow. 

Tht thinkE ih^ God ts the only cause of coumejp^ 

tion and tJjat the odopdon of the path of pr^jpaf/j U not $o| the later 
sehooh however, thinks iku pr^ipat// k also recc^rtbed as the c^usc 
of $dvatwti m a «ccif)dar>- maurtei'^ $itwe it ts iirdy through 
that God eittendi His graee to flia devateos** Agaiui older 
schooU ihini that thrfr h ro oeee$$ity for expiadon (ptdy^atia) 
hr those who adopt (he path of prapa/ti; for with thf-m God's grace 
is wfficiW to remove all sins. The Inter sehook, IiowevcTp think 
that, if the follower of the path of prapmii is physically Be to per¬ 
form the courses of capiaiioiif tlien it w ofaiigatofy on tiim^ Accord^ 
ing to the oJdcr school a man possessing the eight kmds of dcvcK 
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tloA even if he be a mitcdvat U preferred to a Bnhimn and 

may be revered as rucb, Ajccording to tlie later schuols, however, 
a de^'oiee of a lower caste may be shown proper re^tccl, but he 
cannot be revered as a Brahman. Again, on the subject of the 
possibility of pervasion of the atamic Individual soda by God, the 
older Bchwts are of opinion that God by His infinite power may 
ni tgr into the atomic mdividuals; the later schools, however, think 
tliBt such a pervasion muat be of an cjctcmal nature, i.e. from out¬ 
side. it is ntM poasible for Cod to penetrate Into individual souls*. 
Aa regards Kaiv^yu the older sch^s say that it meana only ^f- 
apperception. He who attains this state aitatns the highest stage of 
etemiiy or immondity. 'Hw tster school, however, thinks that he 
who has merely this selT-apperccpcion cannot attain immortality 
through that means nalyj for this se!f-appcrception may not neces¬ 
sarily mean a true levebmoi) of hb nature with reference to God. 
He can tcolbe that only as he passes thnnigh higb^ spheres and 
ultimately teaches Vailtun|!ia—the abode of God, wheto he is 
accepted »s the servant of the LonL It is such a stale that can be 
jtgarded oa eternal*. 

* AtfSdaict-lifmih-mfwtyo, p. is. Tbe vin* b niitporud Isf • refecenoe to 
Vamlloar)‘a‘» 

■ like #iffln«n ininti «t dif|)uu u hercni Iwve been mllwiod in 

tiic ■ourtUna id the aqciEtUfe tsi a nme qiiutcd foan 

tlicnu foUovn: 

hhfitph ftsOma-kfpd-pkaM-tiyit-gfiiirM 

.jtfiwninrwjfjh# £(t htfrltfri 

mi-rikitt wydiS-d/Sfi‘lwtHturjo^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


AX HISTORICAL AXto LITERARY SURVEY OF 
THE VlSl^'I’A-DVAITA SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 


The Aragiyas from Nathamuni to Ramanuja, 

A G6viKi>AcHARYAR tm written a boot* The IMy Livts the 
Ashvdrt^ based upcm a number of old worts'. The writings of 
the Arvare may be sub-divided generaliy into three rahasyas (or 
mysticaJ accoiinis) colled Tim-mantra-churukku, Dtaya-ihumkht. 
0»uma-il(^-e:hurvkht. llieoe three raltatyas have also been 
d^t with in later times by very prominent persons, such as 
VeTikatunalha, Kag^vacoryo and others. Some account of these, 
in the nuuiiwf of these later writers, will be hfic% gnen in the 
proper place, since the scope of tfus wort does not permit us to go 
into the detaiU of the lives of the Arvirs, 'Fhe hagiologists mate 
a dhtincrion between the Arvars and the ^Imgiyas in thU, that, 
ivl^ the former wicre only inspired men, the latter had th rir in- 
spintUons modified by learning and scholarship. The list of 
Aragiyas begins with X^thamii n i. There is some dilBculty in fixing 
his aije. ‘Flic ihiru^patampard, the Dkya-tun^atita and the Pra- 
pantulmfia, are of opinion that he was in direci contact with 
Nimm'-arvir, otherwise cnHed Salhahopa, or Karimlrafi, or rather 
with his dnciplc Madhura-knviy-arvir, Thus, the f^apanttSmrUi 
says that MithamfUni was bom In the village called Viraiiarfyaifa, 
n™ the Cola country. Hi* faiher^s name was livaia Uhatta, and 
his son Was Isvarantum*. He went on a Jong pilgrimage, in the 
course of w‘hidi he visiled the northern countries, including 
Mailiuii, Yindivaoa and Haridvlra, and also UcnRal and Fiiri. 
After returning to his own place he found that some of die 


^ Prapmnsmftif, «hklt oftw 
tlt^ to ri) tw CirmlM -rtluni Pne^m, cianteniicmTy snj diKipk *1 HSnrt- 
hr Aouwati, diKipk of funi; (j) 

otbenw esUn) VsmvMp.tmmi Pwiya-jiiyM or ^hruivsk Jitt- 

M' * -LT helonaed ca iIjo of or fUtta-nwrww. 

11*7 *1 ^**~"*^“**^ miTodiKtion TO 
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Sdvaigziavas, whtx came frtira tht Wcfitera ctJimtries tci ibe tcfnpk 
d* Rijagppillaf recited Lhene ten ver^ Karnnira. NifiiaiTiu]ii» 
whi> heard those hymns^ realifirii tiiat they were pam nf a much 
bigger work and decided to ccllect them. lie to Knmbhoko^f 
and under the ioapiration of God proceeded to the cixy of Kunaki, 
on the hanks oX 'ramrapamJ^ and there met Madbum-kaviy-irv^r, 
the djsdpIcoXNarojn'-ajfirar^ and asked bkn if the hymns of Namin’- 
dp'ir were avidtabk. Madhitra-kai^iy-afi'ar cold him that after 
composing a big boot of hymn* m Tamil and mairucting Madhum- 
fcaviy-in-ar the same, Nimm’-SivBr tmd attained oalvution. The 
work cou!d not, ihcfctore, obtain currency among the people. 
The people of the locality had tlie miaeonception diat the atudy of 
the work would be detrimcrital to the Vcdic relighm. So dicy threw 
it into the river T^mraparpI- Only one page of the* book, containing 
ten was picked up by a man who appieciaied the veraea and 

recited them. 'I'hus only these ten verses have been saved. N^tha- 
muni recited twelve thousand timea a verse composed by Madhina^ 
kaviy-arv-Jr in adoration of Nmnm'«4n'ar» and, as a result of that, 
Nimra’-irv'tr revealed the purport of the whole work lu him. But 
when Naihamuni wanted to know aJJ the vmes in detail he w’m 
advbcd to approach an arEisan of the place who was inspired by 
Minim-arvir to reveal all the vcises to him. So Nithamuni re- 
edved the entire w^ork of Namm*-3^r from the artisan. He then 
gave it to hia pupil Pundarikak^ and PundatikJik^ gave it to hU 
disciple Rama Mtira, and Rima Mtim gave it to Yimuna, anti 
Yimuna gave it to Go^hlpOrna, and ic to his 

daughter Deviikl Srf. Nathamuni brought the hymns together^ and, 
through his two nephews, Mefaiyaga^rrar and Kljaiyi^^^rvfir, 
&cc tiiem 10 musk in the V'^ie manner; from that thue forward 
these hymns were sung id the Eemplcs umi were regarded as the 
Tamil Vc5d4^ 'ITie oldest Guru-parii^npaT^ and 
however, say that Nathamuni obtained the works of Nimm^-arvar 
directly from him. *l*hc bter found that ihe above 

statements did mit very well suit the traditions) antiquity of the 
and held that Madhura-kaviy-arvir was not the direcl 
disciple of Nimm*-Slnkr and that Nathamuni attained the high 
age of three hundred years. But, if, at we found beforct Nlmiu*- 
aprir's ihtte be Sited in the ninih ceniury, no euch supposition 
^ PfafNffm4mrfVi Ch*. lo* iiui tov. 
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becomes necesssry, Goplniifui RSu refers also to a Banjtkrit in- 
Knptiun in the middle ol the tcntli century, in wbidt it is jitated 
that the ^tljur of the Verses was i disciple of Srinatha. If this 
rfnatfaa is tlie same as MStluintunj, then the computation of 
Nitliamuni s date as falling in the tenth centuiy is (juite correct. 
He had eleven disdples, of whom Pimdankaksa, KamVanirK^ and 
Srik^^ Lak^mlMthn were the most promlncnL He wrote tJirec 
worl^ Nydya-uutta^ Pariqa-nittiiitya and Yoga-taha^a^^ Kitha- 
miuu is also described as a great'yogin who practised the yoga 
of eight accessories The pTapauntSmfta sa^’s that 

he died hy entering into yoga in the city of Agahgi (pmhably 
Gangailmndasothipiiram). Gopi-nitha. however, tViint« that he 
could not have died in that city, for it was not founded by Rajea- 
dracota, otherwise caiJed Gangaikatjidasulii, before 1024, whicli 
must be later than the date of Nadtaniuiu. Nithamuni lived 
probably in the reign of Parflntaka Cola 1, and died before or In the 
reign of Patiniaka Colo U, i,e. he lived eighty or ninety years in llic 
middle of the tenth century. He liad made an extensive tour in 
Northern India as far as Mathurd and fladari-nStha and also to 
DvSraka and Puri. Srikr^na Lalc^irutha, disciple of NatJumuni, 
wrote an extenaive work on the doctrine of pnpaitx. He was bom 
at a place called Krspamahg^Ia. He was welJ-vcrsed in the Vedas, 
OJul was a spedalisi iti Vedanta and also a gnat devotee, who con- 
rtandy employed himself in chanting the mune of {nOma* 

sadtartmui-rutah). He used often to go about naked and live on 
ftxid that was thrown to him. The hagiologiata isaj' tliat he entered 
mto the image of the temple and became one with God. Putida- 


* ITic tuyHya-ttaitv H idcttvd to by VoDk*tndtlu tn h« ftiya\nt-panf$iiiJU 
(p. u ■ m vuhkh GiutAErm i wet* eritiiiz^ti rplutcil; 

nn^wdilm-mumbhsr my^'^^aifr^-swndJkva;^! 
kfiifiT'UsHdtA ^ahimiki 

t ij, 

^ NlthBraunS In 

T^-mnw-i Pifsn. tlu «JIed Bhalutta™, the 
^ T*'*' to 'h« awl -ml wrote ni-or^S 

hot kter an the aim Miharrs iaoutol hba ttan 
totough wWh he ihr 

SSSkSl.llS Sew 
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Oyvatkofi^r « auppowtl to havt very much mHuenced ibc 
dumcUcr of Kurukiniltba, who in iJie end citwred iiK0.v<^<* and 
died. Riiiw Miiw was bom in liw city of Saugandhakulya, in a 
Brahmin family, and waa i pupd of PUndarikait^a. The name of 
PundarikakM's wife wjis Spdaj. Piinda^^hak^a aaked Banoa MUra 
(Miiiiakltal-ijiitibq) 10 teach Yamnna alJ that he wa* wpghi. 
Yamnna, ht>vvcver, was not boro during the life of PundariBk^a, and 
Puirdaniaksa only prophcaied hia birth in accordance with the old 
prophecy of Natlisummi. K^ama MHm had four diseiptca, excluding 
YimuDtt, of whom Lak^au waa the mtm prominent*.^ He twed to 
stay in Srirahgam and expound the ibetrine* of the Vedanta, 

V'inuiidcarya, otherwise called Alavandiri twn of livafamuni 
and grandson of Nothamuni, was bom probably in A,D. 918 and is 
said to have died in AJ), lojB. He learned the Vedas from Rama 
MiSra, and was reputed to be a gnat debater*. Becmning a king, he 
was duly raafried and had ttvo eons named Varaniiiga and SonhiH 
pnma. He lived happily fur a long time, enjoying bia riches, and 
lookno notice of Rama Out Rama MHra with some diBiculry 

obtained access to liim and at'silcd himself of the opportunity to 
him the liiwgavad^giid, which aroused the spirit detach- 
mciit in him, wd he followed Rama Mi^ra to Sriiaiieam and, re- 
noundne cvecything, became a great devotee*. On* of the last 

> fii T«™Huk-k^i»«i-Nnnbi: (j> Goin*iliKtiH-tinivinniB»r-*ppMii Of 
6injp-|iiilliiT-iiitay»-I*iIljd; (4! Vamp-puntt-PceW. (See Th^ L^t <i/ 

|w GiMbicUchaiTtf, p <44 ,,, .... . 

» The ftwpnh»asoiu Tdjttm * «iwT of 4 imuiu * UclHiine ptnwi vt the me 
■fftwilvi The kin* of the pint* had ■ pri«i ol the tiaftw ot AUbtiahw. who wn 
■ ureal debewr. Vimunit dwJJcnped hiot and iltJiaUeJ hiiH inan opm iWwie 
bcti fa til* fwutt of The kmf. Ht wm ip«n fwlf ih* kinfpdem » ■ reward. He 

»ean to haw been wr w the wo^ of hi. 

fmuiUIa thf fWjKma JarM ceo bt bcbwtrL Tbewwb (rfchalfciiflc rtu* aafolUnra; 

■jiupJiAf ^ 

Ch. lit. 

» A vt’vry ^ riwl, whiEft ViraHtei b wn i e n king «i4 

Tn 4 C 4 xmtblc iq Mtitu wm cyootirwd boitf he curry out the cum- 

mvndM of hi# Mchtfi ttiitwic Yimiiiiii to the pmth irf ile^avm. He (tm m% 
ernwh with Yitnun*'* ™k, uid for itx smnthi pTEtenJed »mil« J^Tecn vcfirlebteu 
(tf/fP-fri-ArM which VtimM ircry oitich When, «ftK the 4ttt montlift, ibr 
kme how- thr fire (mmd their mtvt teo the kitcheei, fUtiui Kthh* 

pwiT lot iouJ fsfMving t<f Hn^iiisnlilhBa ihf? ikitr, lo i«ll hun hw 
cmilJ jrtTOttrfrrh YJhnuna- In ihe nieaJiwhik the khig; mimd the green ¥c^ctab1ci 
■ml iik ^l bb «x* M jnracrrt Hkma hiiin wl>en mart tit ihould ttmie tn ihe 
kilchen. Rknm pireaciiteci *o VOmum. 

pm ^ 
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instructions of Rams MUra was to cCirMt tiini to go to Kurukin^tlia 
(Kiimgaj-kluival>^paa) and Earn from lum the 
which Iiad been left wiili )um {KunJkd) by Nathunumi for Yamum. 
Ydniuitg had many discipla, of whom fwcnty-onc ore regarded 
Its prominent. Of these disciptcs, ^Vlohaptlrt^a belonged tu ihc 
Rhiinidvajagorra, and had a son Jiiiimcrd Fii n d jiHlcJlif and daiLghtcr 
tiflmcti Atmtayi, Another disciple, cidleti SriiaUapHr^a, was know n 
also by tlic name 'Ilt&ciiya •, Another of his discipics, Co^hlpur(ui» 
was bom in the l^dya cutmtry, wliere also, in the dty of Sriina- 
<auta, U-8S bom another of Yamima^s disciples, Maladham, In the 
city' of Marsner in the f^ndyii countiy was bom another disciple, 
Mtraner Nambi, a iHdra by coete; a further diseipie, RailcipIirDa, 
who was also of the iOdra caste, was bwm in the dty of PtmimailL 
\amuna used to invest all his disciples with the five Yai^^ava 
famskStas-, and he also converted tlir Cola king and queen to the 
same Jaith and made over tlie kingdom he had hitherto enjoyed to 
the sendee of die deity Rahganaths of ^lirnAgiim. Sdisilapnrjio, 
or Bhtiri SriiailapCma, or Alahajmr^a had two sons, two sisters and 
two daughters. Ute elder sbter, KintiniaU, was married to KeSava 
Vajynn, also called Aaun Kofava, RimMuj'a's faihcr, and the second 
sister, U\ utimatf, ivas fuairied to Ivanalak^ Bhatta, and a son was 
bom to tltem called Govinda. Kurc^ who was tong in aEsodadon 
with Ramanuja, was bom of Ammta Bhatta and Mahsdevi, and this 
Kureda w» the father of .Ananiacarya, writer of ihKPrapamvlmtta % 
Daiaradiiwas bomof Ananta litksita, uf Vidhtila^m, and Latfini. 
DiisaTHthi had a son called Kandadaniitha, wEw was tdeo called 
Ramanujadisa. They are all aasoebtes of Ramflimia, who hod 
seventy-four ptoininrnt dim p l es 

\imuna was very fond of Namni'-aTvsr's works, the doctrines 
of which were often explained to the people. Vamuns wrote six 
Wilks: (i) Siotra-Taiintm, in adtiratJoa to the deity V^atada; (ti) 
Caiuft^ifotd', iiii)Jfamti-pTditi&tya-, {iv} Siddhi-truya-, (v) Gitdrifia^ 
forngraka-, (vi) Maktl-pmusa-mT^aya*. Of these the ^tjddhi-traya is 
the moat important, and the Mcttnn on Vimuns in this votuinjc lias 
bated almost entirdy on It. The Agsma^pnlmdifyu is a work m 
which he ttica to otablish tlic high antiquity and undisputed 

* Ch, 11 j, p, 44fl^ 
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authority of the Paficaratrt litcraiurc, wliich la suppoacd ui be the 
caittifl of the The Stotfo^TOttt^nii atiti 

GUSttiia-tamgraha wm all commented upon hy various persons, 
but the most bnptimtttof the cammentaries ts ihm of Veakatai»alhii‘. 
The Stotra-ratnam consists of aixty-five venes in which Yimufis dC' 
scriLx^ the b<?auty of the Lord K fewtb in 

r"nfn>)»f« to Him the deep atfUetion of sU liis sins and guilt, fmiltica 
and vices, and asks for forgiveness of them, fie aJso describes the 
greatness of the Lord os tumflccndcat and surpassing the greatness 
of nil other deities, as the supreme oonttoller and upholder of the 
uruversc. He narrates his own complete sunender to Him and en¬ 
tire dependence on His mert^. If the mercy and gi^ of the I.00I 
S)C so great, there ta none so deserving of mercy in hi* wretchedness 
a& a sinner. If the sinner ia not sai^jd, the mercy of the Lord be¬ 
comes meaningless. The Lord requires the siiuicr in order to 
realize Himself as the all-mcfdful, Vimuna further describes how 
his mind, forsaking everything ehic, is deeply attracted to the L^; 
and the sense of his suprcnie hclplesmess and absolute ahntgarion,*. 
The devotee cannot bear any delay in his cammuntoii mth God, 
and is exttenwly impmient to meet Him; it is galling to him that 
God sliould heap happiness after happiness un him and thus keep 
him away. The fundamental burden of the hymns is an cxpiesaion 
of the doctrine of prapatti; this ha* been very deariy brought out 
in tlic comnientary of Veiikatanitha. It is said that tt was after 
reading these hymns that Ramanuja became so deeply aitiacud to 
Yamuna. The Cotuh-ibM consUra of only four verses in pniise of 

or [.fikfml*. 

In the GitM/nh-samgraka Yamuna says that the means to the 


• TW ^arznlWBtMT ihc 1.? Vcak-pud|rta » ««lwuW- 

»M. and ^ cflnmwntMry on tto by »* **« ^ ^ 

The EMmnumary'*)") th* bj Vcnknwmilis. ncailKl ClfMnB- 

• Tm WfMi my N qwrtctHjfOBi w - 

PHI M nm-rrdl me hhaktim^ 

mftnyOipaU 

rnniiitiim kflrmm iAsi Oftl 1 ^ 1 : 1 ^ 
yam tmt 

Ap'Jbnq ripAkS^-vaaiMt 

kramdOan famproty SI. 23 , 

• Vc^kfftKiUhM, in his wran^ary mi ib* CiUU^-iMf, diKuaK* itw 

oi Lulq^ml to VsEwava tradEtiuO. L*tvnt i* tricarJcd ma. « bcmif 
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of the ulujDate goal of life is de^^don* wMch tfl pro¬ 
duced s result of the jwrfornumcc of scrtptuntl duti^ and the 
emergence of ddf-knowJedge ^ AcconUcig to y<>g^ in tte 

Gfio meaiu So the uldmiie objeet of the Gffa b ihc 

prupounding of the ^iipremc irupoitancc of hhalui (devodon) a8 the 
uldinace object, which requires as a precedent condition die per- 
formance of the acriptum] duties and the dawaing of the true 
spiritual nature of the ^If as cmiielj dependent on God. 

It is related in the Proponmmfta that Y^tauna was anxious to 
meet H^minuja, but died immediately before Raminuja came to 
meet hhn* So RJLminuja could only render the last homage to his 
dead body, 


RamSiiuja\ 


It has already been said that Mahapurns (Nsinbi)^ disdple 
of Yimunfl, had two sisters, Kantimati and Dyutimatl, of whom 
the lonner was married to Kcsiavis Y^\'aii or Asuri Kc^va of 
Bhutapurf and the latter to Ksmalak^ Bhatta. Kaminuja (Ilyj-a 
PenimaJ), son of Kejav^s Yijvaiij was Iwm in 1017, He re¬ 
ceived his training, together with his mothcr^s sister's son Govioda 
Bhatia, from Yflditvapraka^ai 3 teacher of Vedanta of great reputs«- 
tjon. The detada of Yadavaprakaia’s views arc not known^ bur it is 
very probable that he was a moiust*. Before going to study with 


bul winrwjM Wfxiurwt with tlim- tic tbu* rris tfl tefutt 

Lnk^ ibmOd 

^ SJi# Im iLu cononrtd m exhtma io ttuinuxa^iwea- 

uoti wrtti NSe^'m^ «jd* IJitc a niofher^ exmmu IwEfiFut iiSluwnc* 10 lir^ ibe 
ilrrafin tnio toe of thf ance of the Ttuu t-nifffrLp y conotivcci to 

h*te s liponte pcmiMliiQr of her own- dHiinii thqi iiMrmulifT it nuMiatJ. u tt 
wv, m the pw^itjr cpf tnil all Hu dforti* jd 4 all ho: cflforti «c m 

CWUOJWpce Wlm tfiv clfortfe OtT Nirtratw ip^^tapOrS^mtid^LxUt^ iar^fry t4ma~ 
rmy dml On thr n ^ fy n ve r aid {nim TihdtfKtT LaMdO it to be eomidfffed a jltn 
*00 mrtcfcnx almiii: m mtturo; die iHdhkm how am ttun b* alKpcfrwva 
■Ad tbeyitfh dwi ibc k a part of NirlTatiii, Vcnlvtikaldii nyt Out b 

nfit^ Jfv» miT byf a nparaie pmob hmvmg hex beu^ cnttrdr dc- 

w Ood. liw rtlakEin l® N 4 r%ao» « be mnkniwl mi the anatw of 
the KlatH^ of the to the fun or ibe itm^max fa ibe dourer, 

pATUfi hrakma 

f/tfnriAiF-T4iifi^uAif^ v-mo 1 , 

• JttdU^ IUmflMb«'ilifcmnJJ«Md&oni th, iMmiatfli™ 

t*r Aa»«fc*fyt» »mmHpor.rr »t Hlwtaui. 

rii. 1 “^ **!** by it* poMcaing inflniu ttumlj. 

tiw. rft tt«^Drn» itwJf mto hi) rf Uvjnc bdn^ «id .ln>«», pf 

bihOittute ibwfl*. In tnjhMttUR! k tmdentooJ wAen rt k nalind ihii r k co* 
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V^vaprak^, Riinimjja married at the age of sixteen, hy his 
hither, wbn died shortly aFtciwanls, His teacher ^adavaprakiisa 
li>'wi in Rand. So Ramanuja left BhQupuri his nariii'e place with 
Ills fiijJiiJy and went to RSnd, tn the earty days of his aModsdim 
with Yadavaprakisa, it is said tbat Yidavaprakiia became anltoycd 
with him, because he bad cured the dauirhier of a certain chief of 
iIk place from possession by ispiritr which his teacher Yadavaprak^sa 
had failed to do. Shonly after this there was a difference of opinion 
between Yadava and Rltniniija on the interpretation of cemio 
Upanisad teatts, which Yadara interpreted in the monistk: manner, 
but Ram&nuja on the principle of modified. dualUm. Yadava lie- 
came very much annoyed with Einiftnuja and armnged a plot, 
according to wliich Rimamija was to be thrown into the Giingcs 
white on a pilgrimage to AUahahud. Govinda divulged tiie plot 
to Riminuja, who was thus able to wander away from the eom- 
panv and retire to Kind, after suffering much trouble on. the way. 
While at Kind^ he became associated with a devout person of the 
iwira caste, called tUndpujnfia. Larer Raminuja was reconeikd 
to Ilia tcdclicr dixui fituJicd with Kim. WTicti Yimtifift once c^unc to 
Kflitci he saw Rimanuia at a distance amoog the students of 
Yidava marching in processjon, hut had no further contact with 
him, and from that time forward was greatly anxima to have 
Ranunuja as one of his pupils. Rfimanuja again fell out with liis 
tmeher on the meaning of the text Aapjwr®" piMdtnikam (CAmt- 
p. 167). As a remit of this quarne], Rlmanuja was driven 
out by Yadav*. Thenceforth he became attached to the wmship of 
Nirtvana on Hasti4aila itt Kuilci, where he first licard the chanting 
of the Stotra-rataum of Yimutui by Mahaphrna, his malemai unde 
and pupil of Yamuna. From MabapQrnj RSmirvuJa teami much of 
Vlniuna and started for firtrangam with him. But licfoic be could 
reach ^rlrahgam Yimuna died. It is said diat after his d^th three 
fingers of Yamuna we» found to be twated and Rlmanuja thought 
that this signified three unfulfilled de«w»; (i> to conven the people 
to the priipflff/doctrine of \’'ftii?naviem, making them well versed in 


in tpitsot it* muwrnnnitkio into diwaw: Catnu uf animitc and inanbnaic enltUei 
^«ni^ fiinir vnr^tiytmuip wdfiWrafca-Jiirntiaiia- 

apmtT^-aulattytnkiS^r^hha^^ iraMOijatfr fm 

"ft prtttyttvamtiumii!. tUltllnuji, 
Ph is, ptinted Hf ttm MedkiJ Pren, 1 ^ 04 - 
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rhc works of chc Arv^rsj (2J to write e 4 comment^ to the lirdimti- 
m/ra accorduiig to tht Snviu^^Ta school; (3) to ^Thc maxiy works 
on Srlvai^i^visiiT. R^jMnuja^ thcfrfoiw* agreed to ccecute aJl tlicsc 
ihfte wbshes^ Ik letttmed to KMntl and bccanie aiLached to 
KidcipTirnii, the discipltr of V^mtiiiaj as hh teatiher, latter he 
out fm Srfnihgain and on the way Tnci by MaMpQr^uit 
who was i^oing to Kinclto bring him to SrirangancL Ik then 
initiated by Mahapdrna (the ^drya), accortfrng to the fivefold 
\‘aisasva {ftai^a~$arftsk^a}r Rinmnuja, being annoyed wi-ith 
till dbctiiirteoiis ircatment with Mahip^lrna'a wife» and abo 
with petipk who came to ^hrui, sent her hy a rtiflfe to her 
fudier^fi house, and rctiotmccd domestic life when he was about 30 
Of 32 years of age. Alter establbhtng himscir as a sannySsin^ his 
(caching in the SastroB began with Oa^orathi, son of hia aistcr*, 
and Kunmliha^ sun of ^Vn^ubha^ta. Y^davaprakMa alw became 
a disdplc of Riiminuja’. Eventually Ramanuja left for Sifntfigam 
and dedicsited himself to iIie wont!ijp of Etang^ He Iramt eertatn 
esottrtc doctrines and m^rUrai from Go$thlpfir^ who had been 
initiated into them by hia leaclier* Later on Ramanuja defeated 
in discussion a Sankarite named Vajfiamtliti, who Inter became 
his disdplc and wrote two works in Tatnil adled and 

Pranuya-i^rti*. He trow had a number of w'dl reputed disciples ^ch 
as Bhaktagtama-pOrtia, hlarudha-grtnut-pfimi, Ansintarya^ Vara- 
dftc&rya and Y^neia. Raminuja first wrote hia Gadya-tniya* He 
then proceeded to the with Kure^a, otherwise called 

^livata^’ilka Miira or KtifuufihTm, procured the manuscript of the 
So^W4fM-iTf/f, and started towards Srirafigam. I'he keepera of 
the temple^ however, finding the book missing, ran after him izid 

* PraparmdHtfta, ut, p. The hittTprtfici^ of tiiii pptsu^ b>' Govmdi- 
Jtmi 'Qiimfl Kcnu to ins; id be eirotiiHuii-^ ftjt tbrre si -pd scfcjint# 10 

hcTT. Kufm, of SrfTvroaj^fe Miuii, had i™ Hfli; flije of them wtt 
b«jpiiiod ^ FESmlftoJji ■■ UKidlfya Miud the «her at Hlmad^akiT 

R i iran n ^ t tmtcmtl rotEsht, Oo^tndja, Itmd ■ y^mtsfct hnahTr^ ctUed Uilt 
GtftTTula, nd lua kiel wtt baptited >1 Pinj^kg^^pUr^iUyv^ 

• ntme rtf DiimtbiV father h AtuioM^ki 

^ GoTtodijitlM. After liit cativeftioia he * 

j Thit GmiruMtu mmi f» xljtttirgijiBhvt 

rrw C^HDidt vx of the «um of R2ftiftmaa tahm btij been Cfmwted to 
by^AoivttitaMtt Jtml wm reeufiti'iied lo Snvu^ijuivkim by him mtrtmtl 
^ D lizf Gorusda luonied, but iMomc m aftvrht^ 

w KMtei 4 a bm he thci^orkf. SHiiUiiKlroai wnit m oomnwtiiBry od 

11» RAimin|J:||i hml lUlilitflfl cLiacip-le hi Pi 1 j r ivabyi MTiti-l 

^ JTiv bapTlaiml luiDef Wert Devarft arnl CtnniniiiiniJLha. 
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took it awftv* However, fvute^J Hail lesd the book 

duiiJig the seirainil oights on the ww, had remembered its purport 
and so was able to repeat it. Ramajiuja thus dictated his com- 
tntntarv of .^rf-AfcofW- waa written down bfy KwH^K He 

abo wniie FeddWrf-i/fpa. VtddiOa^sdm ajid Vedurtlta-tamgrtiba. 
The :$n-bffJtya vas wrinen prohahly after Ramanuja had made ex- 
tcuavc tours to Ttrukkovalur, Ttrupaii. Tiruppujkuli, Kurohlia- 
kopam. /Uagitkoi}. TtnippuUani. Arrfr-Tirtmagari. Tirukkumn- 
jpidi, Tinivanpariaram, Tiruvattar, Tirumnandapnnim. linl- 
STiUikeni, Tirunirmalai. Madhufantakam and Tiruirngundiptw^’. 

I tttcr on ho made estensive tours in Northern India to Ajmir, 
hlathura, Brindivan, Afodhyi and Badarf. dcfiW many hci^'cs. 
He also went to flenarea and Puri and at the Utter pUce estabhahed 
a mafha. He foicih!)' tried to tRtrmluce the Ptacaiaire rues into 
the temple of Jagannaiha, bm failed, AeoardinB lu the /fdwd- 
the was completed in to?? 

or A4>. 1155, ihmigh two-tbirds of the work were finiBhcd before 
the CoU persecution began. But ilus date must be a mUtakej for 
Riawnuja died in 1051) iaka or A-U, 1137*. The eye* of ,\lsiJiapQni3 
(PcriyslcSmbi} and Knte^a were put out by the Cota king Koiutt- 
uhga I, probably to the year roTS-ioyg, and this must be the date 
when Rimaiiuja was forced to take rel^ge in the Hoysalo country. 
It was in A,0. n t7i ttn the death of Kuluttuhga 1, that HinMnujo 
again returned to SriraAgam. where Ire met KweSa and finished the 
^n-bhafya*. In a MatHwtt work called CAa/dri flwrli it i» raid that 
in loan iaku, that U a.o; 1127, it was already an eaiabltshed work*. 
It is therefore very probable that the was completed be¬ 

tween A.D. f 1 17 and l ri?- Gopi-natha Rau thinks that it was com¬ 
pleted in A.D. 1125 ■ . , ,, , 

R&imnuja fled in the garb “f an ordinary bmiaeholdef from 


» ttfaiiseun had silwl m d>«k hm if he were net e£iio|Mly rcjwe- 

the '“** ”** * 

epiniun Mil Btaiawii* ■** * wtonu. ^ _ 

■ Scr CoErf-nlltw B*'* * |»- 34> 1»«nwe- 

nitbji Rlu^t 

* AuribH r^rndmefarn roJW 

kr MokaMMwdk* 

ff^dkaftnm mukhvd-vdyuh s^-mnim^tthdpd^^v cd 
§kd^itia-ht* iAkt ti^y^Btpt^SW jfuM 
fftatintam tutM t^ndf 

Chai*i-tinr^, ittwtal m Goiil-afiltw RJn’* *p. IS- 
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ddnngnin w Tun^ttr, to escape Irom the perseeutiofi of KoJutt- 
uhga lor Rajendrseola, otherwise caUed Krmifcanifia, a Saiw king. 
He was successful m converting the Jain king Bittideva of the 
HoysaJa county, who was rcnained VifnuvAnlhanscIevs after the 
Veifnatsa fashion. Mr Jtiu says that tliis convcTsiDn took place 
some time before a.d. With the help of tliia king he con¬ 

strued the temple l^trunarayattapperumU at Mdukot (Yada- 
vidri^, where RiLi^nuja Jived for ab^t tn-eive years*. According 
to tJic R^^niyorya-^iya-chaniai [timinuja lived for eleven vears 
after his retum to Srirahgain (some dine after the death of Kolutt- 
nn^ I in iitSj and died in a.i>, it37. He thus enjoyed an cxtia- 
ordtitary Jong life of one hundfXHl and twenty years, which was 
spread ow the reigns of three Cola kings, KoJuttuhga 1 (a.d. ioto- 
1118), \ikntma CoLi (a,©. 1118-1135), lioluttuhga It (a.o. 
i «3-ii 46)A He had built many temples and mathas in hii life¬ 
time, and by converting the templd superintendent of Srirangani 
got possession of the whole temple, 

lUminujs's successor was Farium Bhaittarya, son of Kure^ 
who wrote a commentary 01, die ^anu> I^d^ 

ceeded in sccunng a number of devoted scholar* as his disciples, 
and they earned on Ids philosophy and fumis 0/ worship through 
t^ centunes. His religion was catholic, and, though he followed 
initiation and worship, he admitted Jains and 
Buddhists, Sudntt and even untouchaliles into hi* fold. He himself 
wss dre pupU of a Sodreand used lospcnd a long time after Ida bath in 
the httt of an untouchable Inetwl of hk It is said that he ruled over 
74 eptscopai tltroncA, and counted among his follawcfs 700 aecctica, 
12,000 motiJcs and joo nuns (Kefp anunais). .Many kings and rich 
men were emong hj$ disdpTes, Kuresa, Oaiaraihi. Nadaijur An^n 
and the Bhapm were deditatted toaelmlarly discmiraes.’ VaiflamQrti 
performed the function of the priest; one disdple was in charge cf the 
kitc^; VataptUt^orAndhrapurna and Gomatham Si|IySrTati were 
tn charge of various kinds of personal service; bhantirdiM was trea- 

' Mi Riiv, tirtweiw, op in tJw jUvmrv dtatHm wnl j Utu ti,.. 

Iiwifc plsoe m (tnb taki or sjju 1 mt iL., »»,. J* . owivcmon 

- V S. K. My»ntXA.s: 2 ^ ^ Co, MM™ 
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stjrcr; Animwgi orboiled miJk; Ukka) An'inserved tue^s; Ukkal- 
ammar faancd, and m Racninuja converted many Saivas to 
Va^MvifljDQ^ and in the conflict between the Sidvas and theVaiswtiu 
ID ht« timc p though be ^tufferol much at the hincb of the Cok Sang 
Kimlkantha who a Saiva, yet RfiitiLmiha'^ micce^>r became 
a and Ida diddplcp and thk to a grcii nteot helped the 

cause of the spread of SrivaisnaviBni, 

TTie sources from which tltc detaila of Ramanuja's life can be 
collected are aa fnitow^^ (1J Dhy^s^-cianim, written in TfuiuJ by 
Garud^viha^ s eentcmpmiy of Ram^uja; {a) Gur^^panmipar^ 
written in mamprm^la in {he early part of the four^ 
tecntli century' by Pmb-aragiya Pedi-mAi Jlyar; (3) Piliai Lokam^ 
jiyar's Jic^niq^^a^hya-charitai, written in Tamil; (4) AnbiUat 
Kan^^aiyappan's brief liandbook of AtvAr^ and Aragiyas called 

written in Tamils (J) Pr^ppam^ia, 
by AnantAciryaf a defoeniktu of AndhiapCimta, and pupil of Saik- 
raAgda-guru; (6) tlve commentartca on rhe Tiru--^Jy-map which 
contain many pensona] remtnisccnces of the Aj^agiystet- (7) other 
epigraphical recurda^ 

The Precursors of the Viii^dvaita Philosophy and 
the contemporaries and pupils of Ramanuja, 

Tlie hh^difteda mtcrprctatlon of the Bratima-tHtrttt is in alt 
prohabiSi^ earlier than the monistic mtcrpretation introduced by 
Sankara. The which b regarded as the essence of 

the Upani^ds, the older Puranas^ and tlie Pa^or^ira^ dealt with 
in thb volume, am mtm or ie^ on the Imes of iJifdMhidia. Iti 
fact the origin of liiis theory may be traced to the 
Apart from this, Dramtdicfirya, V^Amuiui says in his Siddhi- 
traya, explamcd the Btakmt-siHTa, sod that ic was further 
eoinmented upon hy Sriv^tsarika Miira. Bodhayan^, referred to 
by Ramanuja as Vfiti^Mra and by Sankara as Upavar^, wrote cm 
Srahma^siitrm a very elnborate and extensiv'c which 

formed tlic basis of RSntinuja's thsfyaK Anondagiri also refers 

* Jitf life by GfiYiiuiiciiJirTaT, p, aitL 

^ Y«i^tui 4 iJnii in hn TiUfTKi-.plir nyi '' Vftti-k^sjyv Bwikayimos^-ai'w 
hi Up^^isiwja Nantf-" In bh Wmeri he telLitcs the 

view aTtJp^-iiina, Cor in ihc lexicon aihJ Efili^baii diq said 

tn bi wnct of U|wr«riL 

Sc« Aim [be Koond vtilunvt of the t»«*eni work, l^^ 43 m. 
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in Dr^d^~bh 3 ^^ aa bdng n ctHTiiriimtBry cm the Ckand^^ 
Upirm^adf ^tten in ii dtnplc styfe (^^tfTt^arana) previous wi 
attcmpi. In the SonJtsepa^drfraka (llT. Z17-17) a 
writer is referred in Str^a And VdkyiS-k^o^ and the coTn- 
jnentMor lUmcitlrtha identilka him wiiJi BrahmimMiiliiL Riioi 5 - 
ntijii, in hk VedsTtho-¥amgrohiJt<l^^^ » passage from the Vdkya- 
Stud idj 3 io its cnimnentary by DramitlScfirya*- While the 
Vd^a-hdra and Orainidledrya^ referred to by held that 

Brahifisn qualifiedp the DnamidACaryii who wroxt a commefitary 
un Brahma nandiii*s worit was a monist and w protKAhljr the $ame 
person as Dmvididimt referred to by Anandagiri in his com- 
mentarj^ oti !^hknnt*s hkdfyopodgMta on the Ckdnckgyo Up&ni{ 4 ui. 
But the point is not so caady ^settled. &trv'ajfbatma muni^ in his 
Sambfepa^iiStfrtikat refers to the P^dkya~kdra as a motibt. Il i% 
apparent, however* fmm his remarfea th^c this Vskya^kara devoted 
the greater part nf his commenTan' to upholding the pitnitthita 
view (akin Co that of Bh^kara), and introduced the wcU known 
example of the sea and its waves with refenmee to the relatkm of 
Brahman 10 the worLd^ and that it was only in the cotnnKmtiiry on 
the sixth propdfkaka of the that he expounded a purtdy 

mqmsde view to the effect that the world w-as neither ocistem nor 
nun-ex Lstent, Cimoiisly enoughp the passage referred to Sar^ 
^ajn^tma mum as pffiving decidedly tJic monkbc condiision uf 
Aticya Vdkyit-kdr&^ and hU eommenrotcir the Dnimi^iiiirya h re¬ 
ferred to by Rllmlnuja in hia Vtddrtha-iOTn^aho^ as being favour¬ 
able to his own view, Rimlnujai howcT-Tri does not die him as 
Brahmanandtng but as "nic commentator of the 

Firtya-fesro 13 referred to by Riminuja Aim as Dratm^ci^^L But 
Chough ^an^s-lnttina muni also cites \um a.*! Vdkya'-kJro^ hia com- 
memator. RlmadrtbSp refers to him as Brmltmtnandin and the 
Vdi^a^kdrd*j commentacor os Dtdvi^c^Oi mid interprets the 
term “ Vdkya-kdra** merdy aa' * author.*' Sarvap^tma muni, huw- 

^ p^ 13®, The jtiwjce k taJ- 

tnd DrimidAcfliya'^l c^inuiirTtliiry mi il u ^*‘yudynipi iiac-^fii/d na 

taik^py 0iu^*i[anSm ef^ Jiv*3-r 

«hfl kSt^aia in drVtitS The miki iUot ef thcM 

pwCflVi El tbJlt^ even it Gnd lie idkif^ tA i, plitc "bonCT tie final 

coma it m by V‘wy <d the naitinnkpn of God «■ qiialiaiid< 

RuppuavSmi Simi;^ hLA,, kicttdfici Dram^Uctrya witii Tifti^ 
ttiEiffai PulR. fffbia U\^ protul^ tn the cij^hlil E^ntury a-D. 1®ii£ the 
^sKed by him m fupp<7f1 of hii Tonrt «rc B«a FnxwAimiFS 'intf 

TVtlraattmu *d ^ Tkrd fMflrrrt/ 4 '"rwf/frmt’f, Miidnii, i 47 j 
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ever, never refers to Br^hnnmsstlin by name. Since the passjige 
quoted Ui the Sojpktepa^iSnreka by S3r%<ajnfitnui muni agreea with 
(hat quoted by RSmanuja in his Ved^ka-utt^tAat it t* certain 
tfiai till’ Vskya^kSra lefcrred to by SarvajflltTna muni and !l3nii* 
nu]«, and the Dnmiidicstya referred to by SareajnJitma* Riminuja 
and Anandagiri arc one and the same person. It seems, therefore, 
tha! tiie V3kya-k3ra*s rtylc of writing, as well as that of his com- 
nientstor Dnwnn^cirya, was such that, while the monists thought 
that it supported tbeir view, the SrtN'Rifnavsa also thought that it 
^vnured them. Prom Ssrvajititma mi mi's statettient u?c under* 
stand (hat the VSkytt^kata was also calltid Aireyi^ and that he dc- 
voied a large part of his work in propounding tlw AftndirfiAcdu view, 
Upavarsa is aLeo referred to by Sahkara as a repitted exponent of the 
A&mSqisa philosuphy and the Br^uita.-iutnt\ and as having been 
the author of one tonrru on Mlminisi and another on the Brahma* 
jufrat. Our conclusion, therefore, is tliat wc have one Vokya-kara 
who wrote a conunentory on the Cha»dt^'/t Vpam^adt and that he 
had a commentator w ho wrote in a clear and simple style and w'ho 
was known as Dranvdacarya, though he wrote in $anakrit and not in 
Xamil. If we bclie^'c in Rimatirtha's identification, we may also 
believx that his name was Brahmanandin. But, whoever he may be, 
he wasa very revered pcison in the old circle, u the epithet **hiiiiga- 
c^'^has been appli^ to him by SarvajnitRio muni. Regarding 
Upavar^ we may wy that he also was a verj' revered person, since 
Sankara applies iJie epithet ** khagaxutt ** to him, and quotes him as an 
ancient authority in hU support. I fc seems to liave flourished some* 
time before Sahara Sx-amin, the great Mfmlnisl comroentatof*. 
Xnandagiri and Vchkatanaiha, in the founeenth century, identify 
Upavar^ vrjth the Vftti*hSra, and VeAka|aiiitha further identifies 

' «iv» ea lofOr 

fmaaktmi iMrakt ity tuiilfiiraft krt^. Sanbiri‘| "O Ifmhmit* 

iSlnt, 111 . J, S 3 . 

GoviEidtnamlm. in lui iiiieiitifirt ITwmm wiiin lh« rrm-ami, 

Axwuiiaui b1w> Ngfm tttiH tbb klefiiiftcaliQh. Iti ihtf HtahnartotFvJi^yff, i. 
I. Tirl 1 a. aj* ^nkm rcfiiit* vkwi niUnh itm ftferred to pi bentg hifm <ir 
rtie Vfni^hinL aii “be ifatbrnd litB Vri^-kOra^t Fn*n fht Tiic two 
puapfpci, which have twen rcRurd^J li^ cwnmotuwif Ga^rnJiniftdB m ft- 
foTinjt m tjw rnn-44frf,«thsi llviirnty k <d G<hl- But wa «a 

iWYvr 1 h gcrinin thiit tfitsc rirwi ¥icfiiii:4 b? Sinhaim Myst wltv btFd hf tFic 
pf W huirr no irthpr pmhnriijf nft pauit <3^'HiMl4iiPntii* m. 

nMUi of the tiuriimth cc fouftemth 

* Arm. m hi* on the f k ^4 to Upawi* wiBi 

ihr ttiishct ** on ibt nibjcct o( 
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liim in a oonjectuml miinner with Bodhayana, Even if Upavana 
w*9 the P‘rtti-kSra, it ja donbifut wliethcr he was Bodhuyana. On 
this pnint we tiave only the conjccttiral statement of Venkafanathe 
referred to above, ^aiifenm, in iiis commcnuiy on die Brahaa- 
tutru, I. 3. aS, refers again to LTpavar^ in attpport of his refutatioii 
of the sphofo theory*. But this point is also indecisive, sinca: neitlicr 
Sankara nor the Srivai^vas admit the sj/hafa theory. There seems, 
however, to be tittle evidence. VVe are therefore not in a {vosltiba to 
say anything about Upava^, the FrWf-Aara and Bodh^yuna*. If the 
testimony of the PmparmiTmrtti U to be trusted, Bodhayamt's lytti 
on the BrahtHa-iStra must Itave been a very elaborate work, and 
Draniidficarya'a work on the Brahmu-sSira must have been a verv 
brief oae. This was the reason why Ramuiuja attempted to write 
a commentary which should lie ncidier too brief nof too ehtboraie. 

Now we have in MS. a small work called Brahma-ttUr^ha- 
tamgraha by SatJiakopa, and we do not know whetlier thb Is the 
Dranitria commeamtry referred to in the Pra paimJutf ta, YSmana, 
in his Siiitifa-lnna, refers to a khd^rya^kdra and qualifies turn as 
^*parimUa~gamhhJte-Maapd.*' which signifies dut it was a brief 
treatise prcgnani with deep sense, ife further says that this M^jryd' 
was elaburatcd by SiivstsIhka-MLira. The views of tliese two 
Writers wens probably consonant with the views of the Sritsif^vi 
school. But Y 4 muna jnentions tJie name of Tanka, Bhartr-pnipakca, 
Bhartmiitia, BhanThari, Brahtnadatta, Sankara and Bhdskars. An 
accouiit of Bhartfpraparves's tntcrpretattan of the Brahma-iiltra has 
been given in the second wlume of tlie ptesem work. .An account 
of Bh^kara's view has bctn given in the present volume. Nothing is 
definitely known about the ininpremiona of I’afika, BhanmitiB, 
filiartfhan and Brahtnacfatta, eacepl that they were against the 
views of the Brfvaistuvss. 

Hkminuja, in Ids bhafya on tlie IlrtifiHm-su/ra, says that Bod* 
hJSyana wrote a very elaborate work tut the Brafiftui-altra and that 


^ v/Mnfnrd^ ^dhkerm’t eoiRtneiftvy Wi the 

Deunen * nmwS dt«( the emue diKwim of iphnfa n Uertvod from 

"* Uppimn* fw 

' *M1 the Stb »(Ul* of the JtfJwAprd^iro, i. 

“fci» to t t MlntlhiBl wmerprior 10 ^vsn. TJw ba Uut tit th 
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this H as ^Limnnarizcd vm briefly by the olditt t^ehera, Ifc snys, 
further, that in nmking his hhd^^a fic has dcjsdy followed the in¬ 
terpretation of thr Sutra^ ns ni^c by OcdMyjinfl^ fUn^nula 3l3M> 
A great ddit of gratJnidc lo Yimuna^s though lie 

don iKii disdnutty mention it tn his hhafya. It b that Vdnuina 
Imd a huge rmm^r of disciples. Of these# however^ MahapTiriia, 
Gosthipun^^ AiiladharUk Kancipnnta« SdsaJkpurpa^ alto caJletl 
Tatacarya (Ramliiuja'i irmtcrmi unde), and f^iIxangaiiMlia- 
gayaha were the most latpcirtanL SrifiaibtpClnria'a son Gorimhi, the 
cpuAin and fcUow-student of Ramanuja with YldavapmkHa^ Eie- 
came later in life a dbciple of Ramlnuja^ Of the ifevcttry^fmir 
pn>mincmt disciplt:s of Rimflnujaf Prapaditihara of Atreya jpofro, 
Rurc^ nr Srivatsahka D^mthi, Andhrapfbria Or Vata* 

puiim, Varadavi^nii. Yatbkkhara-bharata, Yidava-prakl^ or 
Govinda and YajhamOrti are the mt&t important*. Of thc^ 
D^i^araihj of VSdh’Lila gi>im and Vamdavi^u or Vamdavi^u Mbra 
were the sbter^i sons of RMiinuja. Varadavt^u vem better knowri 
as Vatsya VanuLiguru. Ki;treia or had b son 

by ^Xndaj, called Parl^a Ehattilryji^ v^ho defeated ihe Vedantm 
Miidhav^dAsa and afterwartls become the tiucccssor of Raman uja* 
I’arliiara Qba^an a had 1 son called JJ^ladhy^ Praloli Bha^^rya or 
Madhs^-vtthi Bhaftatya. lunr^ had another son niuned Pad- 
manetra: Padmancm^s icm was calkd Kundte^vara* Kttmkd- 
vara's son Pimdarikak^, and his son was ^riniv^ Srinlvisa 
had a son Nr^nihliy'a, They belonged to the Sriisila lineage, pro¬ 
bably from llie name of BhQri Sri SailapCLma, Kiirt^*s lather, 
Nmuph^^a had a $on called Rindnujs, Ihim^yja had two aon^n 

* 5iiiiaft4Uia Sort itt iu* KBrEftimlnyofi the Smta^praA^kJ^ 

eipUtM the wrtjfd m Rlmimij*'* » Dtrmiif^^^^hdF^a- 

On Iht phiBM ^odha^avm^wrr ^mMiArpa 

hm "flfi tk tfStrA^Ji$atS^ ptvkrn- 

pr^iy\iyv^^ihkdgA^mt3pi>!W^ tvdAmt^k Ha tu twti-pfrkiitd-i-ihtiv. ynthd- 

ka$kaS Hi 

^ [t b iptecciurn# to note thit li^aimuis^i «ci VanEruRt liter on n^rr 
ftructuK til #ml hmA )i» yenm^rtr broilier tntliuttcd i# m 

diwpic of KAntjlnu|«. Vjirmnu* hid nti ioel, tic hod lot the JS^n^Hurd-^u to 
rnuHC, /Viaprta*|j*nr^r, ^5. 

" Kiln Gopilsotiiyu wtto mmticiiu llie nsme of TirakuruRiirnrm Pilkl ne m 
pmmtnMtt d[t$ctfile of RamUnujt. H# wrote * cmmtmmrj on NArnm^^Tar'A 
7lifB-eri>'inon. 

* KofcM htyj HAiKlMr Mm Srt Rtmi POlsi «* WfAn BbitPr- 

* ]l :» nthtf ccxiirnan in South tndij to ^[ivc ooc'i ion the name of Ida 
CTimdli.iliirr. 
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NfrirUbarya md Ron^carya, who lived probably m the fifiurcotli 
oerltu^^ FUmiouja'a dUdpJe, YajfmmQjtj, was an exceedingly 
teamed man. Whm Rimwuji accept him a$ a dkdple, he changed 
hb name to Devarlf or Devamannitbn or OevMtji and had a 
sepame cacablbhcd m drtnuigam for him. YajdamUrti had 

written two very learned worka in Tamils called jf^drtn-s^n anti 
Ramlntip had four of his dbctpb^ Uhaktagrtma* 
pilnu, Manidha'^grima-pQrna, .\nsntarya ind Yajik^i initialed tiun 
Vstbnavieni by Yajfiaitintti S Another pupil of Himanuja^ 'I'iruku- 
rogai-pTnin Pilki, wrote a commcnTiiTy of Nanun'SjTai^* Tms* 
Pranatardhan Pilitui, another pupJ of Ramanuja, of 
Atrcya gotfit^ Imd a fion Rinianujsu a dbctplc of T^adadur A m mat of 
the ]in»gc uf Vataya Varada** THa Riminuja, alias Padmimibba, 
had a aon called Sri R^mlnujR Pillan^ a dbdple of Kidamhi Pima- 
Quja Piilan. Thu Pad manabha had a ton called Rimgnuja PUbLn and 
a daughter Totlnimba, who wa* married to Anantasuri, the father 
of VeAluitanithA. Riimnuja's other discrpfe and nephew, Das- 
anlthi, of Vidhulaj^rr^, bad a son called Ramanup, who had a aoo 
called Todappa or VimMdri^ or L-okarya nr Loklciry^EU Mter 
Parjiitra Bha||in>a the Vedanri Madhavxdl^ cdltd also Naujiar, 
became hu iueeeft»or. MidhavadiaaV ^tctesaor wa^ Mambiliii or 
Nnmbnri Vjundirya or l^t^clrya. He had two wives Anda! iLtid 
iSrimbganafttkl and a ftoii called Ramanuja*, Nambilla's oilier name 
waa Kibjit or R^dmlri^ Now V«irarLliirya became a disciple of 
Namhilla or the wmnr tx^kacarya. was known m 

JSUii Lr>!dcirya, Namhttri Vamdt Imd a pupil called Mtdham 
V^arada had a scmcatledFadmnnibha whohad Rimi* 

tiujadifu. Kamaiiujadra hud a eon called Devaraja, who had a aun 
called SrifaiknALliAt mul SrisaiLinithji had a pupi) called Saomya 
Jamair muni or Ramynjumatr muni, also called V‘ma\iim muni ur 
Yadndiaprat^a^ or Mimacalntnaharm i n j ur Periys-jivar. It h aoid 
thju he wa* ilie gmidscm of Kaitm-i|agiya-vamivwbipilkj, Al 1 iJiwc 
people wrete InHuenctd by tlie Sakusra-glti-t^^didtyd of Rure^a:. 
Namburi Voradiry'a, otherwise called Kaiijjt* had rwo oihtr 
puplb called Udak-praloji-krsiriat and Kifcia-samahbhaya, atao 
called ivr^mi|)ada. Kp&napida^s aon l.A]kMctryA was a pupil of 

* Srr Qi. aS. 

* See CovmdlclAiTfBi'i fWaem^. 

" He wforr tm called ukI 
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Kaltjtl, and Ki^pada himsdf, Kre^Hpada'a second son was 
Abfurania^V'aridhua. 


HimanujVa bfothet-in-law Devajaja, of Vitsja^rn, hod a son 
caUed Varadavifiiu Aliira or Vtoya Varada. who was a pupil of 
Vi^odna, m pupil of Ktioefci. Iliis Vfltsya Varada was a great 
wri ter on Vedontic subjects. Kurcihi had a son calJcd Srf Rams FiLlsl, 
or Vedfiv^sa libs^ who had a son calkd Vldivyaya, w ho wrote 
Vidiifijsyii had soon called S«d*i«ma Bhjn^a^ 
who was a pupil of \Ttoy» \'arada, a contemporafy of Varadavisnu. 
Sudsrbtna fiha^ta vtss tlw faounis author uf the ^mta-prakoMho. 
Tl»<<Jcb«Urf A^ttuyacaryadsowasapupilaf l>iUfli Ufcacirya, the 
pupil of Kahjit. Srinttwsa^ or Sriiailanitha, was the eon 

of Afinayitc^a. RunyaJiinStr muni had a mimhcr of disdples, such 
as RdmSnujs, raravastu Fretivadibhaysokara An^yac^a^ Vana- 
manialiii.jij-ar, Pcriya-jlyai^. Ktiy»I!bpdada«mnRn’ etc.' Of Vch- 
tataiiatha'.H pupils two are of ntoet importanoc: hts son Kslnfira- 
edrys, otherwise colltnl Kureara^Vodanta-deiilta, VuRubmatha or 
yaraJagttni. who wrote many Vedantic woriis, iuiJ Bnihmitantro* 
jiyar. Parakakdisa and iJiirangiicarya wen? probdibJy pupils of 
Kfsnapdda, or Iif|jjasuri. the pupU of Kalijit or Namburi Va«- 
dsrya. Abliirlma Varidbite was s pupil of Raminuja. «m of 
Sauinya Jan»tr oiunL Tlie pontifical position of Srivaisnavism was 
always occupied in succession by eminent men in different impor¬ 
tant mafhoi or temples, and there arose many gitai pitachcre and 
teachers of Vodknta, some of whom wrote important works wltiJe 
others satisfied tJiemscI^'w with oral teachings. 'Hu- works of stunc 
of these have come down to us, but othem lia^-c been lost, It seems, 
however, that the P philosophy was not a soiiroe of 

perennial inspiration for the development of ever newer ahmka of 
lliOUght, and that the lo(fical and dialectical thinJeers of this school 
were docidetity inferior to tJic prominent ihinlwrs of the Sankara 
and the Madhva sdiodt. There m liardly any one in the whole 
history of the development of the school of Kdminuja whose logical 
acuteness can be compared with that of Sriliai^a or Citeukha, or 
With dun of Jayutfitha or Vpsatirtha. ^'enkataoitha, MeghanSdari 
or RimanujiciiyH, catted also Vidihatiiaa, were some of the most 
prominent wiiiere of diis school: but «xn with them philos<»phk 
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criddsm doc* not alwaya reach the highest level. It was tmmtn$xy 
for the tiuiikers cif ihe the hfladhva schuob in the 

foiirtecfithp dfteenth and sixteenth centunefi to uLtept the concepts 
of the new School of Logic uf Mithila and Beoga! and intioduce 
keen dialectical anqksb and criddBut for some nwsoii or other 
thifi mclhod was ml adopted to iiny Large extent by tht thinker* of 
the Snvaia^va school. Yet tioA vm the principal way in which 
philosopbicat concepts developed in later tmieau 

In dealing with the name? of teachers of the Rdm^nuja sdiooli 
one Gtmi~parampawJ mentions the rmme nf L^amvidibhayiiBkHrai 
who ttss a pupil uf Ramysjimtfltf muni and beionged ro ilie Ytiaya 
goim. Prajivadihhn^fartkara wm the teacher of Sathakopa Yfld, The 
treoiiaeapcaks also of another Ramyaj^mltf muni, son of Amnt^'a^ 
gmndson of Pmtividibhayankani and pupil of Srivenks^elB. it tdM> 
mentiems \"etiHnuiguru, of the Vitm g(stra, a pupil of Ramyaj- 
^m^tr muni itid Varadlirya; Simdaradciikaf of the V^tsya *oti 
of Pniiivadibhayahkar^; Aparyatm^mrtacirya, boh of Srlwt^kata^ 
gum and grandson of Pratividibhityahkara. Tlik Vchkipclrya Jiad 
a son odlcd Pj^v'^dthhayankara. Ramy^imltf muni had a aun 
called &nkr^^-deiiiut^ PufuyoiiHniarya, of the Vlisya gQfta, w;ta 
the aon uf Srivchkataciiy^a.. Snkr^^-dejik^ had a son called 
Rrnnyajimdtf muni, who had a son called Kr^ SCrL AnantHgum 
had a son calttd Ve^kalu-de^ka. Snnb^sagiiru was pupit of 
Veukatam and VHtsy* Srimvisa* who luul a aon called AnantSrya. 
It is iinneccsaary to continue with the list, as it is not Very useful 
from the pdnt of of the developrturtu of the 3 rfvnis^v'a. schooi 
uf philuocjphy or literature. The fact that tlic names of eaiiier 
ioteher* are reverently passed on to tniuty of those who succeeded 
them makes it ditEcult to diirercntiate them one from ihc utiicr. 
But the history of the sclioot is uoimportant after the sixteenth or 
the lairty part of the scvuniecnih century, m it lost much ofita (otce 
as nil intidlcc^uid movement. In the days of the Arvar^ the Srlval^^ 
movemeni primarily a rdigioiis movement of iiipdc and 
iatoxicuing love of God and sclf^rtcnder to Him, In the Jays of 
EUminuja it kc^me intcileciuidi^ed fur some time, but U slowly 
rdapsed inm the rdigious posititm. A* witli Sohlura^ and not 
as with Aladhva^ the empbada of the sthuat ha* niwaye hern on the 
nuerpretadons uf Vedie texu^ and the intcUectuaJ appeal ha* alwi^ 
been subordimted to tlic appeal to the Upani^ic texts and their 
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intcmretations. The chief opponents gf the Etiminuja icbaa] were 
tEje Sadkontes, and ttic may riad many worica in wlticb oopious re¬ 
ferences are made by wriiere of the Khoo! who attempted 

10 refute the prinetpd poitits of llw bhSfytt «f lldniamjja, botli from 
the p^t gf view of Iij^kaJ argument and from thar erf interprett- 
tiofis of the t.!pon 4 adic icxta,. But unfoirunately^ except In the case 
of a few later worb of little value, no worls of schokrly lefutoiitm 
of the views of Hinianuja by a da&karite a BvaiJable. Tlic folio were 
of Rinunuja oIbq offered slight refutation of sotne of the doctrines 
of Bhaskartt, Jidava-prald^ and Madhva and the £ai\% But their 
cifons wens directed mainly against Sahkara, 

It has already been noted that RamSnuja wrote a bhdiva on the 
firoAjmt'Wfro, Vfddrtha-$a^aAa, f^iddnla-sara and Ved&tta-dlpti^ 
a commentor}’ on the Sr^mad‘^>&ag^tt!^^d^gi^df G^idvif^tr^'a, and 
BhagiR-adSrddhana-krmfui^. According to traditional inrcouiits, 
ftlUmnuja was bom in s-D-1017 and died in 1137. *rhc approximate 
dates of the chief events of hb life have been tvorfced out as follows: 
smdy with Y^davaprakija, 1033; tirst entry into Sriraiigain to see 
Yitmina, to+p; taking holy ondcre, la|5i: Jligbt to Mysore for fear 
of the Cola king's pcretcution, 1096; eoaversion uf JJit^i-disva, the 
Jaio king of Mysore, the Ifoyoala country. 109B; installing the 
tempk: God at Mdukot, rioo; stay in Melukot, up to 1116; return 
to Srlran^m, 1 j iS; death, 1137*» Hb nephew and disciple Dt^radu 
and his disciple Kurefa were about fifteen or sixteen y eana junior 
to him* Ramanuja’s bftdjya, called also Sn-i/uisya, was com¬ 
mented on by Sudat^aita SOti. IBs work ts called ^rata (irakdsJui, 
and is regarded as the most important cumntentary cm the Srf-htid^a. 

■ iwsr'drol-lrcxni t^umOuiAtjilaBaw 

tad ahita p*apama>mim-*«ith9oii.iitmtim apt. W-Jdr 

prmMiittUub,.^ Dhya^^arHai, 

K cffttstier (0 tile t'\di>*thii~iaHiiirtAa of lUciiiitjjji ia nlw finmil in Lh« niTiD 
*ty ofewi l^iaita^tndld'tlht-tilpsnihA.kAyaim 
I 4 i<t ir^ tltankny<I~Hkaja jjjrjit 

* tJfM td ^'SnwiM. mondnic to the iriew, 

ihtB luTe dud m 104a, «tirm$i«indiiia wfhh itu flm ruii of Kainfnuw tn 
SHmiaiuti; bin Oopt-aubti KSu thinki ihM itui e»ei)t vxk nUoc in iinS, The 
^ irf the Cairn pdTMCunim ttaljo retiitrdcd hy OopTniltbaRSu u im'W cKxumd 
wi i07S-^y. ttWch would tomwpand m RlrnXRuii'i Biwht ro htrioio; end tm 
rettim t A Srtnitomn bhim liai.T nfcen piece after 1117, the desth of ilir Cola kimr 
Ktdui^aa. Tliu» Ibeie k tome lUve^wwc belwni f ^windScaTy* and GoaZ 
ikiKit ^11 (eewdina ** lisle Htoatiui*'* iini vUii to Srtrtmuiii ud the Zt* 
a{ hi* Hieht to Mjwore. OupbntilM tUu's vim mbbi to he owk ludientu:. 

A|ijrt from the KutetS wnte a week Kuraa^ 

viptya. jwm 
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ftirefldy aotcd. the pitncipai conuncntajy on R^tulnuja'B 
hka^ya, was the Stma-pmidlHM by Suckr^tii Sttn. Even before 
tfaj$ Stutit^prQkmtk^ ancitiuir coiiitwi!iCBTy« cnUeil Srt- 

hh^-a^vhrti, was w^titten by Rama-milm-diaiksi, a disc^Ic <if 
under his own direction, Thb work was written in sii 
chapien anil was not a ccimmeribwy in rtio ordinary sense^ btit a 
study of the prinetp^aGt cnnionis of Ramanuja's This Rama 

\1iAra was a diA^nt man frotn Rama XliilfraT l!ic tescher of Vamunai 
llie Sruifi-prakoxxkd had a further etudy^ emiilod Bkmu-pmkdsihir 
by \ ImrSigbavttdaafl, CriticiAfus of this work were replied, to tn a 
work odied Bha^'a-prateHhhsi^uftinodiiA^rn by ^ath^opicaryav a 
wntcf of tile abtteenth century. The Sruia^pr^k^mkil Iiad another 
coimincTktaryf called Tutika^ by V^dhoJa Snntvfsa^ a wtitcf w^ho 
prrjbabiy betonged ro the fifteenth ccutmy. The tsntctiti nf the 
Snto-prehshkd were f ununaraed in a wwl: caJJeiJ Smta^prakiitika- 
tdra-tamgrofi/i, rhe bhofya of RSmanuja Wita further ctHnniented on 
in the Toi/va^Sra, by Vaisyi VaraiLi, a nephew of Ramanuja. The 
name of itie commentator’s father was Devaraja^ and his mother 
WM Ranial^ a sister of RSmlnuja, He was a pupil of firivisnuotta, 
a dncipie of Kunsa. This Tottt/a^iSra pro^''Dke[] a further criticisni, 
<^Jed katTfchtari^, by Vlra-it^haTO^iafia, nein at VadhoLi jJara- 
un^-^ni and pupU of ViUlhilla Varadaguiu, son of Vadhiiia 
Vcnliapicirj'a. He also hiniaetf wrote a commentfliy on the Af- 
called T^fkityi^dlpiAttt ^^nt-righara-djisa lived probably Jn 
the Jater half of the founeenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
ctmtury. Riminuja's liewa wtxt also cotfect«l togetiier in a 
acholariy manner in a work called by Apyaya- 

diksiw, who was boim in tlie middle of the sixicenth century. 
Ramanuja** bbOfya is also dealt with by the famous \’chfcatmiiitha^ 
in hi* work Tathv^fihd. Tlte Sri-hhaffo had another coonncntiiry 
called ^’ityti^prakStihS, by Megbanadlri, a contemporary of Ven. 
kstanAtha of the fourteenth Century^. A further commennirv is 

latn ?!*' T h** trwtaJ m detail I* « 

ISiamT'fc *1 T**'^»°?**^AtermitluBtidbit muih»i tmw w™ A4niTw*- 
al 1. -.^ htoihin, ttastTBd]!iiaiii]i at VlrariSUnSs, Virsdarsi inti 

2^ } **"''**^'^** ihtiuld IMS he raaTuseii with Dliarathl'a iimdtiin 
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called Mit^^-prukdiikd, by Parat^ii Yati, pn^batity irf the tifieeiuh 
century* PdiakiJa Yciii had a disdpk oilhd Ranga K^m^nuja, who 
mr^te a study uf tht Sri-bkoff^i^ called One 

l^rfiuv^cajya also criticized tlie SM- 6 hdt\^ in Hrn/ima^vidyd- 
I t U difficult to gMcs$ which Srinh^ w-^ the author cd 
the wcprt, there being so many Sdniv^^ among the teadten of the 
lUmlnuJa school. Campale^ diActplc ol Vchka^an^llm, also 
dealt with the ^fi^b/tdfya. Stiddhofartva X^k^mandcaryA al&o wrxite 
m the $rf-bhd^at a work entitled Cunf-bhdva^prakaiikd which was 
based upon the GtPv-taitva-prakdiikdQi Csmpake^ 'I‘his wttrk was 
in reffitv a coiniiientary on thi: ^rutu^pfSidsikd^ The author was the 
son of Suddhasattva YogindnL He descendd from the line of Rimi- 
nuja^& nuithcr'a lister, in which there were bom eighteen teachers of 
Vedanta; he was the pupil of Siumya JamlLtf^ tnuni and flourished 
probably in the hitler hatf of the fii^iecnth century. ''I'hts Giinr* 
bk^a-prakdhkJ was comment on in the Guru-Mtdvii-^prdtkiiiiM- 
yydkt^d, Stiiiarjana Suri also seems to have written a cnnirnentaiy 
on the ^il-b^idsya, oiUed Sndi-JipiM. Srfni^il^t the son trf Tlta- 
ydrya and i^ak^f-devip of Sri^aila Unrage and pnpii of Ai^^ayiry a 
and Srfntv-isa-il£k$in 4 wrote another digest on the ^rf* 

ihd^it^ called Taitva-^mdrtiin^^. He probably lived in the latter 
half of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sbttecndL century'. The 
nsme of iiia grandfatliej wa* Antus-guni, He wrote 
Bhisda^darpai^^ SuiJItdHta*<infdmam\ Sdra-ittirpaMf and ViToi/ba- 
mrwihaK fie is also knmm m Sriiaila Srinivisa, and he wrote 
other books^ c*gs jfijndsd-Jitrpam^ N^a^^U'*mam-^ptkd^ and 
Nm^^-dy^i-m^^iorngraha. 'ihe N^ii-dya*mam ti{ 
iGpikd is noi to bt confused ^vith the Ntn'^^pi-i/iam of Mcgha- 
nid^: for it is a summary in vens^ of Rimiinaja's bktifyn with a 
commentary in prtiae^ ITic b a work in 

tehU NikniTfcTciKei4ta^lf^^ (MSpp. JSa^, 

JAihta^nm-dLsrp^^i (MS. p. S?), nthS iq Ektt Bktdit-da^pit^ {MS- p. y6> Ik 
n^sji m bn Ctt^y^diMfu-PfoL \n Idb hr tmkxM hmhtr reference 

at hb □thiif mid Bkrdft-tmm p, ^7), to hi* 

Bhmiis^fa^l (ats. p. ftSj, w»i to hlfc Sdrs^di^Fj^tjUt (MS. p. inJ hiitwt- 
ttBxrfdt^ (MS. p. K7). Ha givw the prmcipti onTtenli lif 

pliilfKOplir’ ta W* (MS, p, |7> ht mfOT m n Virodha- 

hha^fmdt by hh vWcf brother AoCv>’tfri und to bk own 
(MS. p. Tib Im firferrickH to hk eJdirr bmihef he ««yf that bii Flhd9hi^iwrqid9kW 
b ht^lr ■ rtamm^roierst tif ihc nr^niciiti aitdu.^ by him in hi* 

^widch hvk bm ebLbmtod md wifun crnuJenMU ntui reairengeU 
in hjt Thu tVtMfJfrtf-rnrodftd ii tbm uUmittnJ hf tiiie ftoihoc to 

Jwro b«fTi twed AMternUr on ^ ddw brother 
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prose on tlie bfisp-a of Rimanuja, and the first four sStras intended 
to refute the cnucuiHS made by hi* opponents. The Naya-dyu> 
is a much sraaltcr work than the Naya^yu.tmtm\ 
which )s often referred to by the author fur detaila. It maJt'es 
ooh«Mt reference to objections against Ramanuja without 
mentmntng the name of the critic, In the N^a-dyu-mmi the 
author has made detailed dbeusaions which are sumimriscd by him 
in this tt-ork^. Thu* Srinivisa WTUtc three H orfcs Nt^^a-^-mani, 

and .’Vaya^yu-mani-iUpika. In hi* 
S^/i^ta^fttdmtifa Srinh'iss tries inainJy to uphold the theory 
that 8mh^ is the only cause of all creatioii, animate and in- 
^^te. In this work he tries to refute at emy pcuit the theory of 
Hrahma-causaJity, as held by Sahkara. 

.Again, DciikftciryB wrote s commentary on the ^rt’^hdjya. 
called /rayt^tf-ra/jifl.niijJ/a. N'iiAyniiamuni wrote his Bfithfo- 
and Purusotuima his ^KWAim also as commentariw on 
the Srf-hhdfya. These wriiets probably lived Boom time about the 

«vitntccnthcenntr>% Viia-raglara-dasa also critidied the 

m the Talptaya-Jlp^ His name has already been mentioned in 
^ncction with his rtudy, Ratna^tdrifK, on Vatsya Varada's 
raltva-tva. Srinivw Tatacifya wrote his Uighu-prahStiJid, Sri- 
V^aka Sri tiiv^ his ^ri-bh^ya-tUrdn/ia-sitm^rahat and. Sathakima 
li« Brahmti-tulrdrlhit-santgtaJio as coiruTicntaitiss on the ^rf-hhdtyit 

i - io the mteenth rentury; 

bnvat^ Sriniv^s wort was further summarised by Rahea. 
carya m his STfvattd.»ttdhdMUt^tSra. Appava-dlksita, of the middle 
of the se^^tcenth centuiy, ivrote a comnlentary on the /JreAnw* 

c^d dosdy foUowinc the ideas of 

Kaniinuja* Rartga Rimanuja also wrote s commentarv, called 


^Rhgtiwi Jisd onwtfw Ai'aFA-thuiiwajiu 
tarAftfyit lut pmkanihiipya fturmti 

ilitiZL'l **”^ 1? **^ ®* lellimal in^^^’n 

* hihynt* JV-yfl-ttaWa. 

prifloxt Jn p. 3 
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Sdriraka-iihfrdrthoHiiptkd^ on ttic Briihma^sUira^ follqiring tbt Ln- 
teqjneiaiiort* of Rfimiinyja, Ilia AtiJlu-bhj^ti^pi'iikmikd^ oi oom- 
tnentaiy pn the Sn-bhufya, skeMy been tefemed ro m *bb 
section. 1 le WrTote also 2 commentary oii the Ny^a-fisfdh^mii of 
V eiikatanathap called i\yay&-fiddiiMjim4t-vydkhyd. Ik was a pnptt 
of PamkMa Yati and probably IK^ed in the siitccnth ceniuiy. He 
\»TOtc also three other work^ qalloj Chdnila- 

gyopatusoii-bfid^yti^ and Rdriidnuja^si^hdiUa’^tdra. mm^ujadlasl, 
called a]34) MaMcijya^ ttved probably early in the liftcenili century, 
and waa a pupa of Vidhtlla S^rimvisa. This Viidhrila f^rioiviaat 
auitiorcif the Adhikarit^-itfrffTfha-dipikdt must be an earlier person 
tlian firTtiiAi-isadasa, author of the Vatlndr^i-imita-JtpiJkdt who was 
4 piipjJ of Mah4car>Ti- MahScirya wrote a wprfc called Pdrdiarva- 
which it s thesis on the general potitioii of the Ritoanujo 
Vedanta. Eie wrote also another iAt>rk on the ^ri^bhdfya eaJli^ 
Brahiiux^suira^idf}i)pii^ Mahacaiya^a other vvorksaie 
vufyd-pi^aya^ Vedinta-fdjayau Ratkusyii-tYiiyii-miinurpsdf 
cante-mJuka, Aifdd^a*fuhasydrth^-»irr^at and Can^i^-mdruta, 
a cnmineittaiy on the ^ota-du^urti of Verikaianitha He should be 
dtatuigmshcd from Kimtnujiclryai called also Vadihajpaflmbirviht, 
unde of Vehkatanaiha. 

I here is a w^ori called ^rf-bhafya-itdritika, wlUch, iintib: mott 
of Ui^ afxjvc. has ztlmsidy been printed: but die audior doe* not 
mention his name in the bookt which is composed in verse. Seni- 
natiia, or Hhii^vat Scjtipari Mi^ra^ who h ra author of later dale, 
wrote Sdriraka-Ftyaya-katdfNi. ^^jaytndm Bhikau was the author of 
Sdtfraka^mintdmsd-vflii, and Ibtghurtltlilfyii uf 
siintgali-sdra. Sundaraiija-de^ika, an author of the sixteenth 
century* wrote a simple comtoernary on the Sri-hkd^ya called 
Rr<dima~tuiri(j^bhd^*a-^ydhhy pix^bably an aoihor 

of the wxTcenth century* wroa: Br/iAm^-mtra^didfya^pun.^^p^^a^ 
sam^afta*t^dnkd in verse. 'ITiifi Vcnbitacirya was abo known as 
Pmi vadlbhflkcsarfI k dw com poacd Aedrya-pa^dht, Cam- 
paiiab, who has alntady been mknrd m* wrote a comment^ on 
the ailed Stf-blid^&~vy^thyd, V cAka^uftirhirya wtocc 

a tvork called Stf-bhd^'a^sxtra. ^nvitUanka Srfntvi^clrya waa the 
author of SndAdfva^tdrdrtka-^amj^aJid, Srirangicirya ooinpmed 
^rt~bhd^ya*siddiuJnta-sdrii otiid SrlnivihJkiry'a wrote a work called 
^ri-hhdfyopduydsu. Tbeto are two cither commctitarte^^ trailed 
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Bf4ikm&-sutra-l^3sya-stm^aiui-^crcarma afiH Brahnta-tiitra-hhii^‘&~ 
tambka-prayt^tm-iarnttrUiaiuf, but the name* nf ihe autJiuts Urt 
mitein^ m the nianuicripta. Venkaianitha, of Uw UiirtecnEh 
emturyj urmte iixid ^IsdjfScijys Srfniviss, 

Atihikarana^tdfartha-dtpiha, Vorad^rya or VaroiinRittia, son of 
VefikBtanftthQ, wrote 9 coinmcntatty on the Adtakttra^-$wav^ 
«tted Adhikdra-datamanL There is another work on similar sub¬ 
jects Called Adh^aTona-yuhti-viiSsai but. though the aiitltor offen 
aji sdunitiun 10 Siiniviita, he dots not mention his nitmc and it is 
tliiRadt todiacoiret who this 5 rlni visa was. Jagannithu Vati wrote a 
commentaiy on the RTahma-rStra on the lines of Rdmanuja's hhdsvo, 
and it was called Brnhma-sutra^dipikd. It will thus be seen that 
RamAnijJa's kh^ya inspired many achnlaia ami thiukers anti a great 
litemuro sprang up on I is basis. But i t must lie noted with tegiec that 
tliia huge critical literature on IMmsnuja's Mdjryo, is not in general 
of much philosophical importance. Riminuj#’* Vejdttha-’tamgra/ia 
Was comntcnieU on by $vid4trsBn]i SOn of the fourteenth oenturyf 
ir T3iptttyit~dipik^, He was the son of Vagvijaya, or Vijvsjaya, 
and pupil of Vit^a Varada. In addition to his study tif Raminitja^s 
already referred to, Iw: wrote a Ss3idkyd-ifanda»a~6ikiffva. 
Rnminujs’s l’edaitia-4lpa (* brief commentaiy on the Rrahnut-mira) 
was dealt with hy Aiiobiht RangamSilia Yatt' of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, RAminuJa^s Gady^ttaya was ctiticbced by Vebbtanatlui, and 
Sudarianicarya also wrote a commcrifaryf Kranapadn, a later 
author, also wrote another cumincntary, llan^uja*a oammeiiiJirv 
on the Gita also was ourrunt uied on by Venkataniil^ Tlie 
fitra W'fls a brief commentafy on the lirtAma-tHtra by Rimanuja 
himself, based tm his 

fUmintijidrya, called also VadihaqisambuvihiciryB of jttreya 
^fo, S4m of Radmanfibho and maternal uucle of \x;nlcs{aniilia,, 
lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth century; he wrote an im¬ 
portant work, called Naya-hiliSa or Syjya-hdiiit, which has been 
noticed before, fie cumptrsed abo Dkya-tun-ptabhara^pika, 
San'a~J4n‘tam-iir»maju, and AIoMfa-siddhi, tn which he httmelf re¬ 
fers in Ilia tVjvlyo-Ajriifii ^ It might seem thst the .^^'<fva^ku/jiJ^a was 
one of the eariimt kgtea] or ontological treauses of the Viiiffa-ih:tntii 
iKbool; but we find that there were other treatises of this type 


• I have beet) «blc Id jtrocuiv * Mg. *F tie ■oi ji» Ikr m 
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%in'tten {luring tli» period and even eiiHier than ElAm^uja. Tbua 
r'^aihifiiiuut wnnc a ^ySyih-tattva, in arhich he refuted the lt>gical 
vtewa of Gauiwna and founded a new smeen of Ijogic. Vi^udtta, 
a junior ooniempnraiy of tUmanuja, wrote tw'u works, Prameya- 
samgroha and Varadaiii^u Midta, who nourished 

probably in the larter half of the twelfth eemitty, or the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, wrote a .Mma-ydlfuatt^'a-nirtuiya. 
Vanida NlidLya]>a Bhjiniira^ who flourished before Vehlcaianftth*. 
also wrote a Pra/M-patitrJm*'. Pari£sira flKatffiiaka, who also 
probably lived in the tfairtcentli oenluty. wrote a TatiPU-faitf^are^. 
Th«e wuric^ have been referred to by V^enkatanatha in bjs NySya- 
patiiiuidliti but the manuscripts were not available to the present 
writer. Viuya Vsraita’s wot^ have been meiUtuned in a separate 
section. 

Vchkaptnaiha, called also V'edAnta-deiilca, VedShtacorya, and 
Karitirkikastmhii, was one of the most towierittg flguros of the 
school of I te was born at Tuppte in Kanjivaram in 

^.l>. lohS, f fis father was Ananta SOri. hm grandfather’s name was 
Pundartkitksa, and he belonged to the VUvanutra gorrit; his motlter 
was Totiirambi, sister of Xtreya Rimatiuja, otherwise cnlted Vidi-' 
IcdahiimsambuvuhacaTya. fie studied with hts tmcle Atreya 
Raminuja. and it is said that he accompanied him to Vitsya 
Varad5carya''s plane, when he was fl-M; years oliL 'Fbe story goes 
that even at such an early age he showed so much precocity that it 
was predicted by Vfltaya Varada that in time he would be a groat 
pillar of strength forthe Viiiftd-dcmfa-edda echod and that he would 
repudiate all false systems of philosophy*. It oppcuis that he also 
studied with Varad^’a hmiself*. It » said that he used to Iht 
by uttr^rym, receiving alms in the atieets, and spent nil his life to 

* to hAv-C |[|i 4 tllfir Wtuic^ ^ked Eiiitn- 

timed m the intToducivm tn tbc tOIJV 

* He liw miii tfiivr Woti. islii&tj 

■ titprd^yau 

fhnaf^ hartk 

pfatihfipiA4nthir-maiitk 

It 14 Hid duE ^ hittwi Iff Vuiklflc&rsra m the ifmuiil in whidi 
he docribH VcnliHfatilihd b tft UKtufrufKin ih« beff of God. Vmtifatift 
itf H T- IU[iBfli?fiil»i2h4if w 

* inUiid talat 
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writing pbatttophicaj and rtligiou* works. In ih« taifJuiJpa- 
sSryodayu be aaya that at the tuRt when he vfas writing ibut work 
be bad bnished the ^Ti-fthtifya for the thirtieth time. WhiJe be lived 
in Kind and SrimiigBra, he had to wort in the midat of variutn 
rival sects, and Filtsi l^kacaiyat who was verj' much senior to him 
in nnd was the supporter of the Tehgalat scbool, ngainst whkh 
\ enJuputatha fought, wrote a vert(<r praising him. Schotai^ arc in 
goncral agiecmeni that Venka^anitbo died in 1369, though there is 
also a view that he died in 137^* He enjoyed a long life amt spent 
mucli of his time in pilgritnage to various northern couittrica such as 
Vijayanagara, Mathura. Brindiban, Ayodhya, and Ihiri. The story 
of \'td>‘itranya's Meudship with Venkapanatha may be true or false: 
but we know ihai Vidyara^iya was acquainted with tlie Tattva- 
muk^-kdipa, and lur quotes from it in his account of the VisiftS- 
dvdtH view in Sttrca-dariana^saiHgToha. When Vehkaptndtha was 
middle-aged. Sudsraans Soii, writer of the ^mta^prdtmta. was 
an old man, and it is said tlun tie called Venkaptnaths iv 
SriraAgam and handed over to him his comincfitary on the iSrf*- 
bitdiya, so that it might get a grtatcr pubJidty. VeAkapmatha him¬ 
self also wrote a commentary nn the ^rt^kh^fya, called the Taiiva-^ 
tiku. Though an cttremely kind man of Memptary anH saintly 
character, he had many enemies who tried to and insutt ttini 
in countless ways. A great difference in mierpretation of the nature 
or seJf-Aunender to God, was ntanifested at this time in 
ihcwrittngsof difTcnni Srivai^nava scholars. Twodistiiict sects were 
formed, based mainly an the different mierpiecation of the minirc of 
prapattt, though thnr were minor differences of a ritusliiitic naiuie, 
such as the marks on the forehead, etc- Of these two sects, the 
leader of the Vadakalai was Veniapmatba, and tbai of the Ichgabi 
was PiUst Lokiema. Later on Saumya /aindtr muni became the 
accepted leader of the Tengalai school. Though the leadeia ihcm- 
^ve* were actuated by a spirit of sympathy with one another, yet 
wictr foltowets mode nmds of tlicec little differences in their views 
and tonitantty quarrelled with one another, and it U a well known 
fact that these sectarian quarrels eaiit even rmw, 

. A A*! '^riiiatanadia’s life that Maltfc Kafur, a general of 
-ij^ -din, mv'adtfd the Deccan in 1310, He easily cunqueied the 
coiuitnes of ^^arangaJ and Dvirasamtidm and puaheti to the 
citrrmeaomh, spieading devastation and piimdering everywhere. 
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III 1526 Uie Mahomofans invadtd ^Imngam and pillaged ifae 
ciiy and tlie tmnplc. About 1551 the Hindu Kingdom in Vijay- 
anagar waa catabliahed by King Bukka 1 . When the Mohenoedana 
pillaged the tempk of ^rlrarigam, the rcmple-kecpent had fled away 
to Aladiua with the God Kahganatha, who wa» rjunhl ia hed in 
Tiruputl and was worahipped there. Buldca’a son Kampana liegan 
to nuke ctin<{U(st in the aouth and ei'cntually Gopana, a general of 
Katnpatu. succeeded in rentoring Ranganathu to ^riraAgam, This 
afhitr tuu ticen immorulixed by a voae enrnpoaed bj Veii^tanaths. 
which is still written on the walk of the temple of dibahgjim, titough 
cettain authorities think that the verse was not by him, but ia only 
attributed to hiin. This story is found tn a Tamil work, « ^| |e d 
AoetM^, ami k also recorded in the Yadakahii Guru-patamparS 
of tfie Hftecnth century. During the general ntasaacre at Stfmhgam, 
Vehkaiunathii hid hitnsdf among the dead bodies and Bed uld'' 
inately to Mysoro. Af^r haring spent some years there he went to 
Coimbatore, and there he tvrote his jWiitf-Jtava, in w'hich he maln-a 
references 10 the invasion of the ^tahomedans and the tragic con¬ 
dition at Sffrahgam. When he bearrl that hy Gopsna*# ent^vours 
RadganAtha was reslored to Srfrahgam he went tbert and wrote a 
verac applauding his elforts^ 

Vcnkapinitha was a piolHic writer on various subjects and also 
a gifted poet. In the field of poetry his most inipurtant works ate 
the YadmmMiyudaya, Hutpsa-samdesa, SuhJtdpta-fOvi, and 
hdpa~$utyodi^<a. an uUe^ricaJ drams in ten acta. The Ifddiiird- 
Mtyudaya tnu a wink tm the life of K^na. which was commented 
upon by no kas a pereon tlun Appaya-dikrim, The SjdAofita^nfi'i, 
a didactic poem, was comment^ upon by Srliuvisa Sun of the 

rtiuySm Mi cil OMKO’im* •oAa lAinvMriAamiikAii tiOuth^n 

siAa nit/m^earr ahepaym raarawnAnw 

MgUrvr)^ ^«m»r «|^m 

Tkr appear* in Jt^titTapjhfid n>t. Vt. p. 330. 

Tiui fact ha* aiM ham temtded In DoiMrV^rr* * 

^«£4BrM viu] la fh^ Vn^:: 

jifvA iuhiikAH AJbiftt 

rw-ito 

dhnUmtJ s’m tm pr4iptsdy^. 

Awdiiifl fo tkm ocrnimenwry, ihe iffitEwii VaMfi^pruMiikd, Veil- 
warn btjm in 136^ md di«l kn rnnKtallMicn ^ 

SrErn^^pnAihi tpqk plwe in 1371, 
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SrHitilji Imea^pr, wn of Vdikatamtha. He lived in all prohaWicy in 
the fifteenth cetimry. VenkatanSiha's other poem wa* ifamin- 
tmdeio. In fiis Stotihaipa^suryodaya lie limnuiiciiUy 4 rf>m he^, after 
the pattern of the Pfabodks-eandri>~daya, the troubles and dJflfi nil ri gs 
of the human soul in attaining its final perfection* He wrote about 
thirty'ttvo adoration hymnsaucH usthe flaya-^grfca-ittitta, ond />eria- 
nSyt^-poncSidt and Puduka-^sahnsTa-ndma. He. also wrote many 
dtnmtionaj and ritnalwric pieces, such as the Ya/thtpmita-praiifthS, 
^rjdhana-knma, Ifari-dina-iilaka, yitih'adtv&-katik3, Sri^pftfifa^ 
r«inf-raAfJ, Sac-caritra-rakfd and \ihftpa-ra^a. He also col¬ 
lected from various aourpes the verses regarding the doctrine of 
prafkilti, and wrote the Uyam-niftiati and a further work based on 
it, called the which was commented upon by bis son 

Rumara-V^danta-ddika in a work called NyOm-iiiakii-iydkhya. 
Doc notice of his Ptitita/dtra^rnkfa lias bron taJeen in the section 
on Padeardtta of the present volume. He wrote also a work calied 
^HfhiTtho~t^o, two wDrkji on medicine called /hwo-Maumdwrfn and 
Vrhta-hhaumdmrtat a Putin ifca geography called 
and i philosophical work called Tattva-mahtd-kalepQ in verac with 
his own commentary on it called Sart^ri/ia-iidiihi, which have been 
noticed in some detail in the special section on VcAkataniilw. This 
worit luii two commentaries, cailcdAmada-d^'ntarAnaifda-f o/itaf 
(in some mnnusenpei} or Nfn^a-TSjlytt and Bhdta-pntitdia, of 
which the latter is of an aimotative ehameter. The comincDtarv 
called was vprfttcii by VStaya iWreimhadcva. son of 

Norasiipha-silrj, and Totaminba and Devaraja Sori* Nmiiphadeva’a 
maicdfnaJ Braodfathcf was Kau^ikB-Sribh5?)Tt-Srini\^/whD was 
also his teaclier* He Lad arwither teacher, named Appay^eSrya. 
This Devarija SQri was prolKibly the authijr of the 
prukSHka and Caramopaya-tatpotya, N ratinhsdeva's otfier works 
were P«fro-t4t/t!(r-(fr/»ifl, Btu:da-dfiifJtdra->nyakk^a, Mmi^sdra- 
JhthkSraf Siddha/tia-tHr^ya, a commentaty on VehJtatandiha^s 
Nikf*pa-nihd, ciited and a commentary on the 

Sata-diifanJ. Hus Npsirnhadeva tived probably in the sixtcentli 
Century. Tlie Commcniary called Bhdt^tt-prukSfa was written by 
NaviiWihgt!^* He describes himscif as a disciple of Kalijit; but 
this must have been a different lialijit from the well-known 
Lolcficafya; for the Bhapa-praiiaHkJ commermiTy, as it refers to the 
topics of the Ananda^ddyffa, is a later one. U must Iwve been 
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written Ute in Iht sixteenth or n tfit begimung of tl>c scvoitecnth 
century. 

Vcnbic:ind[}is also wnm the iVy{iya-pmiuddht\ a compre^ 
hcrtfitt'c logical wojk of the school It crEtfckci! 

by SnnivUaadlda, son of Dcvsr^jicimp who waA a dbciplc of 
Vehlcatan^tha. He may fiavc N™ an unde nnd tesacher of Nmiplifl- 
deva, author of the Anarida-J^yihi. Hb commenuiry was caHed 
The Xydya*p&rihddJu had two other commentaries^ 
jWikMa, by Sathskopa Yadp a disciple of Ahovik and Nydya-pafi-r 
htJ/ifti^yukhyd^ written by Kr^nat^iacaiy^. 

Volkutaiilchu wfOtc a work siipplefnentary to tlie XyHya^pari^ 
Juddhi^ caJJed Nyihf^nddk^Ajjina, the coiUenifl of which have b^n 
noted tn ifie ^paraie iieetjons on Vcnkutanltlu. He wrote 
another work edied Para-mora-hh^u^gHt and a polemical work ended 
«$o/o-d{Sro7ii. The name signifies that it contains a 

hunttred nefutations; but actualiy, in the printed text avidkbk to 
mcy I cea trace only forty. The best-known oommentaryT, by REmi^^ 
nujadEsa^ P^pd of VddFiClbt iSiinivSaat k called Ca^a^mifuta. All 
imptirtant dkcusalons contained in the wliich are 

directed maitily against the Sankara sehooh have been duly 
noticed in a different section. It had anoilicr cummcntiry^ hy 
Nrsiizihar^ja^ which is i]$o called CanJa^maruJa, and anoiher. by 
SrtaivasEtSrya^ called Saltair4i*kiranL 

Vefto^anSthii^ in additiem to hk commentaiy nn 

the $rf-hhdiya^ wrote a summary of the general topics of the 5rf* 
bhihya dkeussion. called Adfdkarma-sflTdc 4 ih\ which was com¬ 
mented upon by his son Knmara Vedant^edrya or Varadiiniithj^ ici 
a work called AdMkafdif^^sdrmah-fy^ or AdhiktimH^^ 
dntdmnm, tfc ako wrote tw'o stmiTI pnnphkts, caUed CaMra^ 
tamurthutui and Atlhikt^a^-Jatpaim: n commentary on the 
liupantfot* one on Vimiina'B Gitdrikii-tamgrah&, called (^tdrt/ta-^ 
^amgruhji-rftk^, and a corntnentary on REmflftuja’s 
c^ied Tdipiirya-^itmtnkd. He ako criticized Ramaotijak Gaifya- 
irtn^ai In a work called Tdlparya-dipUuIy and wrote commeniaries 
on Y^imunaV Cutuh^iloki imd Stotra-fAindkata^ whkh are adlcd 
Jtahasya-titk^, In additiofi he compost thtrty-iwo works in tlic 
mitm-f^ravdtii style, wmc of which have been translated into 
Sanskrit. These works are Saw^mt^a-parihddkf^ Tuitva-padatf. 
Rahaiyi^-paditti, T^irtra-mivanftam, R&hasya-iiaviinliiiin^ Taftva^ 
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Raha^.mdirkd, fU,a. 

^*^<^o^r^^‘^^.Ralut^v.rat«^ah.hrda)'a,TaItp^^ 

^ ana-tra^^uluka, Sara-fifpat ftahoj^v-tFava-sdta, SdrasStit, 
^M^-pr^aaa-ffffa, Taltj!tt~iikhJ-in^, Aalinty^-hk/iu-mapi. 

llp*ikara~fa)f^aAa, SSm- 
Mum-vdhuns^hiu^a, Madhara-kaw- 
' Para-matadihaSga, {iastigm-mah^- 

^<ii!i^imis«t-mparyihsdi and Nhama- 

of ^ Li* ^ wofks $iimmajiziBg Khc iiisinLyctkiifl 

It! ^ ™'"'y-f“” ■»•"“ ‘f"' 

J'f ™‘' ‘ ”™*' P™P“« »»«ll VMi-lr«ya. 
if '? to refute tile view® of Sadkam, Yackra- 

a, an kara. of the arguments are directed against 
h.T T!’ t "? ?".?*” Ysda^pnJasa »<! ni**.n 
in ,lf ^1’*®“'-**^- HcatsoirnitetwnivorJuianlVtenanuS, mlled 

b .ha l« ^ VtA- 

m j'ir ^ 'Titcfprct die Mftttomtd-sStra of jaimuii in a 

^ '"“>1 jnientton waa to 

in rt,«trw *''* manner that h might not be 
nflict uith the nrahma^sHtra, but might be regarded as a com- 

teachings of die Srahwa-tuim, Thus, 
«y» that the injunction 
^ '® '*''th the mere amdy of the Vedas. 

^ toclude an coquity into the nwaning of the 
a study of the MTi^rpsa, wljjch cornea oot of the luiural 
T^^tudv raatorngs of the tejiia and their appHcations. 

uTfinolIl? ^ therefore be undertaken even after 

^1 bath of the Tims, a man may. after finishing 

^ iddi^tory studies as a hrahm^^drh, in the house of his teacher® 

it 0 J'ttt^ 

!/a! 3 ihe nature uf 

our imtii u„rfsiys that dharma ts that which ConlributB to 
IS also in accordance with the injunctions*. Thoogh 

•wiirr, eoltoL*?r,iLir!t^*’iJ*^^? ■weMlhle to the pT«Lrnl 

?(trtr«>fKairtf.H,t4ke4. ^ tnifmJusnon to tbc Mv^ne editioti <rf ilu 


triirr, bo* liecti eolI«iHi r*™_ ^ l_ . ■weMlfHe to the 

l»ifmJiJs«oii to th* Mv«kt edkioi 

■a*dsi^?^X^*'^*****' ■*^****^ **iIPtA# tiMfeiiKitwi^ idVunRo^nJIjtfjroHi: 
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the word Pharma may he otherwise used by sodtie penooi, yet its 
accepted meaning, as defined above, temairu unaltered. The 
inatnictions «f the, Smftii, PitrS^u, PdkatStras, Bruhna- 
titrat, etc., are to be regarded as dhormat as being based upon the 
Vedas, which ate their sonm. The validity of ihc nature aftlhmma 
cannot be determined by a reference to any other pramS^a than the 
flcriptura] teats. In all matters of douhl and dispute the Mlma^ta- 
sutra should be tntcxpmcd in sucli a manner that it does not come 
in confitet with the views of B^daiat'ana, who was the teacher of 
jaitnini. 

VehfainiTMthii*s son was also a great writer on Vedanta, He was 
called Kunilra Vedintacaiya, Varadarya or Varedanatha oir Vareda 
Desikic^n^ or Varadaraja SOri or Vara dan&yaim Sttri or VnrtuU- 
guru. He wrote a Tativa-trayit-cuIutta-tamgriAa, a work in Sanskrit 
prose, in which he summarizes the contents of the Tamil 
Tattva-traya-euluka of Venkataniitha, describing the fundamental 
doctrines regarding soul, matter and God^ His 
other works arc VyaitahStaiku-ialyatva-kfm^^na^ PfapottidiarikS, 
Hahasya-iraya-tuluka, Carama-guru-nirnaya^ Phaia~idted4t^dtttan- 
<Awa, ArSdhmia-tarngraha, Adhikamna-txntSmiaji, 
vySkkyS, Rahasya’traya^iArSrUm-saif^aha. The lost three works 
ate oommemaries on VerikaianJllha's Adltikarima-sdr^tviu Nyata^ 
Utaka, and Rakitya-tmyif’S^tL. Varadarya lived tiB the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth centuiy. 

Mcghanadiri lived probably tn the tweUth and the early tlur^ 
tventh centuries. He was dosdy assndated with hia elder biticher 
RSma Misra, a pupil of Rimiinuja. He wrote a Ni^'a-pr^hSiikii, a 
commentary on the ^ri-hkOfya, ^Sca-pndmdha^ Munatk^-pdya- 
and Saya~dyti~mam. The last wiirk is one of tl»e most 
recondite works on the VUiffa-dvaita schoal of tliought, and its main 
contents have been noted in a separate section. He was the son 
of Atreyanatha and Adhvara-ngyiki. He Itad three brotheia, 
ffitstyadrinllha, Vatodorah and Rima Mijra. 

Raminujadasa or hfahaorya wrote a Htahma-sitraMaKopa- 
aydsa, a commentary on the He wrote also a P&^ttrya, 

tn which he tried to show eliat the commentaries of ^uAkoia, 
ModJiva and othcri were nut in consonance with the Sutr^ of 


• It is slsu csllol or 7aUta<i»^a. 
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BicfBraya^ Some account oi Lhis wiU be found in the fourth 
volume of the ^I'ork. lie also wrote a JijSm^uJa*€iiifta* 

Enhmya-trayn-mFmamia-bhiJfya^ and a 

[cuiiirtl aicnmimtstry on ilie uf VcnkataiilitFia. Sudar- 

^anaguru WTOtc b commentary on hi* VeJfTnto-^ay'n, called 
Min^uta^Spikd. He ftTOio a big rreatise called Vfd^Hta-vij\iyat 
which w'as dlvidczd into several more or less independent^ though 
inier-related pans. ITie first pm is GurupastUii-t^iiptw in which 
the methods of approaching the tether arc discus^- The manu¬ 
script tA fairly vuiaminoiu* containing :zj2 and the mcnles of 

dJsctission arc on the hasis of Upaui^ic icxts. The ^cond partis 
called Brohttut-vidyd-tiJtrjfii {a NIS. cantaintng 2 zi pag^)i in which 
be tries to prove, on tltc bakfi of Upani^mHc texts *hat Hrihmiin 
mrauik N^yana and tu> other deity, 'fkc third part. Galled Sad- 
contains seven diaptcfs and is philoffophical and 
polemical in spirit. I have in s later scedgn given an account nf 
its piindpol cootefits. The lost pm id called Vi^ayofldsa {a of 
15 S pagea), in which he to prove tliae the Upamsads refer to 
Narayaria alone. I have not been able to trace the fourth pan. 
Sudarimsguru wrote a commciuary an this Vnldnta-viji^^a^ 
This Sutkniana is dlfierent from Sudarjan^rya. He wrote aUo 
au a work in three chapters, based prin- 

dpoUy on Upani^dic texts« The three chapters iirt Prapfiiit43- 
miitiydtva^bhii^gii^ yi'Cestw'mfa^o^bhonga^ ind Aftkanddrtholt'^- 
He ad&u composed another work^ called Up 0 fisoii^ma^iilii- 
Jipikd, which wa& not nec^aible to the present witter. He describes 
himself sometimes as a pupil of Viblhala isrinivass and sometimes 
as a pupil of his son PrajniiiidJfi. He lived probably in the fifieenth 
oentury. He wia the dbdpte of VadhCUu Srlnh^, who wrote ihe 
7'iifik^ oommenuiry on the ^TMia-prakdsikd. 

RafigB Ramilnuja Mum lived probably in the fiftcenlb century. 
He WTia the disdpb uf Vltava Aniuitiiyap Tltayirya* md ParaHla 
Y^ati or Kumhha-kooji Titav*trya. He wrote a fontnicntary on the 
Srihkdjyo, called AiOh-hhdv^t-pToitd^ikd^ iuid one on the Nydyor- 
futdhaffjanti, colled Xy^yi^siiUftdiymG-tydkhyd. He aJso wrote a 
Dramidopemifad^dfyOf 

sdra^ a commeniiiry on the Ch^ulogyf>-pi:^^&dt filled ChandE^o- 
punifuJ-prukdiikM, and One on the S^hiid-drmy^d(£^p<mifat-pr£^’- 
fiM. He wrote an imlepcndent cammentJtry on tiic Braiima^iuira^ 
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CGtllcd &drjTaka~&^rMha~dipika, Aufrecht n^ports* in his Cota- 
logui Cataif^ofum^ that he \%Tatc ako following works (w^hich« 
howciw, not accessible to the present writer}: 
vhwana^ Vpani^-pfak^ik^^ VpamfuJ^kS^ya^ Dtavi^patu^ai- 

Kafhimdly-upani^Uprok^Siik^, KauRtOr- 
kopani^ai-praktliikd^ T&ittmyopimi^at-pTukdiihMM JPVof/f/Jj&tfiE^af- 
prttkdHhd^ Mm^ahipmipit^pTuMnM^ 

Svtidiuataropam^at-^pfGk^katSruta’-hk^u-prakaiihiiXi^^-kh^ia- 
prakitHkd^. 

Rafiga Rlctilnuja^a teachef, TarakilQ Yati, otherwise called 
Kumbha-ko:>a Titayatya, wrote the Following woAs: Dravi^-- 
Sruii*taHx drthti-prak^'kd^ Tirappaliify^u^ydkhyana^ Tiruppakmti- 
r^dkkyma, Kiimdi^^*hrattdm Adktkata-tufpgfaka- 

vydkkyd. Hr wrote also a V^'^inJra^pardjaya in rciutatjcm of the 
Ptira-untvi^-priihdHka of VijayKncIrji, 

Sriiijvdsad^sa, of the lineage of Mldhava^ aon of Oevarajic&ryA 
and a pupil of VenkA:;anitha, wrote a Nyaya-idra, a commeniary 
on ihe NySya-p4mhddh\ and ako a cormrancaiy called Sata* 
duia^i^yttkkyJ-sukasTa-tdrdii^. It k pos^bk that the ^dnjviaadiaa 
who wrote the Viiiffa-dvaita-tiddkaatat Kairafy'iata-dufaf^^ 
Durupadeia-dhikkdra, !^yauM!idyd^fdjayat Mukti^iabda-^iricam, 
Siddhy-updya-suJariana, SSra-niskarfa^tlppatti and VdJildri-luiliia 
b the some as the author of the Nyma-^a. He lived bie io the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth century. This Srinjvdsa must he 
disdngubhed from Srioivisj^ who^ works have been 

Heated m a sepiiiate section. SriMhi Srini^^ also lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

We have another i^rinivltsa^ who wrote an AdJiikamnii-iaF^tka- 
Jlpiha. Oil Aotnc interpretations of the colophon he ntity probably be 
atykd as VldhQb m which case lie would be the teacher 

of Miihitdiryii®* 

There is snoihcT SiTnivasai who was the pupil of MahSesry^ alias 
tUminiijadasa, and son of Govindaiya. I le wrotes contmen^^y on 
the ^rafd-prakMM and also the Yatindra-mala-ttlpik^^ or Vetf* 
pati-mata-tHpikd. The author aa)*s that in writing thia eknientaiy 
treatise on the fundajncntBl principle and diKrtrines of Srivai^ 

* 3 cr f?aru/i4cvr Crnakgmumu p^^, 4 SS- 9 . 

* On ihr dtbef imtxpnmkm tht i^jeetivt Vlilhak-^ul 4 -fUftlu to hJt 

ttmch^T 3timtirm*piiA^atriUJrya. Th» SnimSH WU klliHm mm Mn^igacArTH 
ScftkiTl**. 
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tumiTTi he coUixted hb inoteriaha from a krge number nf ancient 
treatises.^ 

T!lc bock Yoifndm-matci-dlpi^ conmins ten chapters. Hie first 
chapter cfintticnitcs the ilifiefcnt catcfjories, gives the. definition of 
pcrceprion and shew^ hsm^ other aomtes of knowledge, aucb as 
memory, recognition^ and nrm-pcrception, can all be included 
within ihb definittniv ft dien gtves^ a refiitaiion of the varioua 
theories and establishes the thcniy of sat-kky^i. It dctitcs the claim 
of verba! cognition to be regarded as a case of pcrccpdoni refute* 
the definition of indetentimate cognttlon^ and does not admit the 
posribility of any infcreiiiCc regarding GccL 

In the second diaptef the ivritor ddines “inference,” ciowfies 
it and enumente* the rules regiMditig the vadtdity of it and also gives 
a li9t nf fallacies ihaf may arise otit of the violatiim of these ndts. 
He includes analogr (up&miti) and proof by implicarion (wfbffpatti) 
in the definition of inference and names the different mocks of 
contmvdrsy. 

In the third diapter we get the definition of verbal testhnemy*" 
The authority of ilie scriptures \^ cstahlished^ and an attempt has 
been made to show that ill words oanvey the sense of Nirivana the 
Lord. 

The fourth chapter b longer than all the othem. The aulbnr here 
refuted the cstegories of the Nydyo school iff thought such as the 
uiirversaK the relation of inhemice, the caumlity of the *ioma, and 
gives hitt own view a!»ut the genesis of the diffennt categories, the 
mind-stuff, the body, the sens^, the five primordial elements of 
earth, fliTp heal, water, aky. and so on. 

The fifth chapter gives cm account of time and estahlishca its alb 
pervasive and eternal imiurc. The sixth chapter enumerate* the 
eternal^ tranacendental attributes of purero/Zv^p which belongs both 
to ikjsm and Jiva* 

The fci'cnth durpto- i* more philosophJcaL It contains a de- 

ifntfit-pf^hdnka — 

^ Tol— SfirvSt^io-idttdM — Sy^it-paniitdi^ — 

^ ^J^dioFyvK^cipMyXiii- 
U VAiim^a-marn^ 

p. toi. 
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tailed diactiasioa as lo bow fenowlcdgc tmy be both mi ictributc and 
a mbstaruzct m that it may be a quality of ilie adf and af&o con- 
«drule its essence. Attemptzi arc here mndc 10 slmw that all mcnTd 
indodjng that of feding, <an be reduced to cbiit of know¬ 
ledge. Devotion and the attitude of «?lf-aurreodcr arc dJsciifised 
and tlte tlircc courses, knowledge, action, and dc%xilion, aj-e 
elaborated The writer itbo brings out the futility of the means of 
Batvation prracribed by other syscctns of thouglit. 

In the eighth chapter the author enumerates the attributes com¬ 
mon to bath and fttura^ and deals at grait length with the true 
fiatujc of the mdividoiit self, refuting the theory of the Buddhists 
on this point. He gives abo a description of the devotees and their 
twofold dasaifiesdon, and enumeFStes the attributes of the 
emancipated jhm, 

Ttw: niinJi chapter is devoted to the dehmdon of Gtxb 
establishes Him as the instntmentai* material and the accessory 
cause of the world. It refutes the theory of of the monkts 
{athmifins) and gives an sccount of the fivefold aspects of God such 
as at^tdras, etc. Tlie tenth chapter enumerates and de¬ 

fines ten cati^OTka other than aubstonce^ sudi aa the raliva^ r^oi, 
iamas^ iahJu^ and the relation of contaa» etc. 

There another ^rintviaadasa, of the Xndan lineagCi who 
WPS author of a ^'uiVQ-iattva-parTtr^a. He tried to pturo that the 
word Naia^'om 13 not an ordiimy compound word, but a apcckl 
word which atxmls by itself indicoiive of the name of ihe hi^besl 
God, There was yet another SrinivasiL, called Srinivaiia Ragluva- 
dig and Conda-tu^ruta^ w'bo wrote a 
sOiftgruhet. 

This ^Jrinivfisa itgain must be disringuished from another 
Srinivisa nf the lineage of ^thamar^na, who wrote at least one 
work known to present writer, Anmda^tdriUan^^iit^ktui^amL 
In ihb small treatise be trie* to refute, by a rtfcroice to scrip* 
rural passages^ the view that there lUe difiercrtces in the state af 
salvation. 

A few other STfnivftsas and tbciT works ore dm known to the 
present writer, and it is possible that they flourished in tJie fifteenth 
Of the sbctecnlii century. l*hese are Srlvat^nka \tkfa, wlm wrote 
a small work called ^ri-iAd^&-$drurtAa-satngT 4 ih^; Sefoivita 
l^titya, who wrote L^hii-bhAti-pfaMiihdi Bniaila Yogendra, 
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who wrote a work called Siliaik Higlia- 

vlty^^ gnmtbon of VcAkatatiitha* wlio wrote a Vtdanta^kaustu&ha"^ 
Sn^lad^sa^ son of Rdi^cliEa^ wbo mote 
Sund3rarajadc^lL3i author of (an 

elementary comniCDtaiy). llieae minor WTttcra fluurkhcd probably 
in the sixteenth* seventceth md cighieenth cenmric^ 

Stiftt\'±sa--dil£ 4 itat eon of Sn^dk Srlniv^ Tiiayaryap grandson 
df Anna)Tar>‘i4 and a pupil ef Aedya-cUk^ita, wrote a wtn-k called 
Vkodka-^anifkiin-pramotkmL This must be dLstinguished from the 
Vir&dha~t'oriiilAtm--pram^^^^ of Rahg^carya dealt with m a dliferent 
aectii>tL Srlniv'iasa-sucJlil aleo wrote Bfahma-fMna^nirdsa^ which 
records the coiuruversy which the auiltor liad with Tiyambaka 
PanJita, a follower of Sahfcua, It generally follows a lute of argu¬ 
ment adapted in the in refuting the mimi&tjc Ved^ta 

of &u\kara. It is difiictilt to say v^hctSicr the wwks Nffya-jnam^ 
ktihka^ Lakpnmnrya-tiWhdrifa-sa^grahat and Hori-^uris-tfUii^imdljJ 
should be attributed to this author or to the Srinivl^ who wrote 
tlie Vij'iHlk^mrodlut. 

Siidamna Sdrt* who lived in the thirteenih and fourteenth 
ceitturieSp of the lineage of Hirita, son of V'igyijaya and pupil of 
Vibi)-a \^arada» has been already mendonod. He wrote a treatise on 
the ccnimentary of Ramanuja from whose works all succeeding 
writers drew their itiapiration. “I'he title of Ilia commetitiirv is 
&uiii-prakdsiM, which tneorporn^, often word for wordp wh^i he 
Ihcard from his teactier Vaisya Varada ^ He ako wTotc s 
fmdana-bhd^j^n, Vi<lilnfa-Mff^aha~mp€ify^~M a ciunmcntary 
on the V€4l^A&-S£ifftgr4iha of Mmintijap and another wurki called 
Ar^a-proiSpikd. He was often called Vedavydsa BhaftAiy^j. This 
Sudar^aoB must be distinguished from Sudaraaniigusu who wTotc 
a cottuncntairy on the Vtddnia^^tyi^a of Mahlcma. ^atluikopa 
muuit who was a pupil of fkd^ri Sun and often known as SaUitt- 
kopa Y»ti, lived probably towardfi the end of the sittcenth century. 
He wrote the following works: Brahmi^Iiik^tm-vdin^drika- 
T^irffgraha, Bra/m&^ia&ddrt/ui^vicdrd^ Brahma^ 

jii/rorrAo-njjijjfraAxi, Dwya-prubiindfia 

and BiidiMi^pT4ibJ£tkd^-dufm^ The last work is ;tn anempt at 

* giMfuhkyU* rihuh Arufo^ iaidim £h 

tutruchiepocx wrsM m ihir 
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refuution of the cnticism of the tthih^a^prakdiikd^ ^ cennmet^tary 
oft ^rvtfi-pwaMHJkii^ bj Vamilti Vimu. Siiri. 

AhohitA RiingAtiAtha VW, who daunahed at the bc^innmg of 
the Afieentb ceotury, wrote a in w'hJch he d^h iriib 

the iGpica of nydia as expounded in Vi^katanMha'fl Nyosa-^iitiika, 
Adivariha Vec^tdeina wrote a A'jsja-mMdraA, Kr^tit^mrya, 
who Jioiimhed in the hfteentit century and belonged to the Srl^alk 
lineage^ wrote a commentaiy on the Nyaya-ptmhtiidhh 
Myayi^pari^tJdhi-vyiiAhyd and Bome Hmall ticatbe^ c^kd DSrdrtha* 
ii^Jkarma^ Br^fhma^faMdrfhit^vic^ra and i^aH^'O-^anifrikd. Ivri^na* 
pads-Iolcaguru, probably of the flame century^ wrote a Rahajya^ 
Iraya-fnlwdmid^iJ^ui^ Dhyii-ptiihatiJk^-Vydkbydt Ciz/nA-ifoW- 
vydkhyd^ imd a number of Tanii] wijrkss, Campak^ of the hTteenth 
oentuiy^ wrtKe a Gunt-ictira*prakdhkd^ and a P*eddnta-ka^ah>- 
ildhdra. In the bflt T^oric He tried to refute the crilitkms of the 
He was a pupil of VkukstanAtha. Another l^tScarya, 
who was grandfather of Venkat^hvarf^ the aychor of the VUcjh^ 
gu^dilaria, wrote a Tdfdtdry^a-dittja-ctiFyd. He whb the nmtemal 
ttnclc of Appaya-dikdta. Again. De^kic^n^ who wrote the 
Fntyi/ga-Tutrui-mdid aa A onmmentiuy on the bIbo wmte 

a biiok on the commentiuy an Vd^EatiMtha'a Patiyikd oft the 
Tmttinyr^Hrmfar, whid) was called the AsH~hrafimeti^hitty~arfha- 
Dod^}1tcarya, who Itved probably in the fifteenth ceniufy^ 
wroie a Parihara^yityii, often referred to m Mahaearyi'a worka^ 
and ^ life of V^cnkat^tlut, caJJed 

prakiUikd. ^myiuyi tuuni wrote a BttffVn^priidSpikii^ GrMrM^t- 
sa^figrattay fjlrd-$dfa-mkfd^ GiUhjamgraha-rtbhdgat fti^kmya^trivyii- 
jh}ntn. He was the son of Srt^ib Tatayarya. grandson of Anantitrya 
Bftd pupil of RilnianLLf&carya^ probably Mah^c^rya. 11c lived per¬ 
haps ktc in the liftre^ ccnmiy, KpumhatSja^ who wrote a tjom- 
mcnlar}' on the Called mta* 

probably the «ame person who wrote an Ansmta-^dyiid on the 
Tuiir^x-mufUd-katdpit. NfsiiphasDn, a much Uter wrher, ^rote a 
S<{jfTG-hfiih'ddfiikaTa^-vi4:drii and Tai-kmiu-nydyii^kdra. Para* 

* f^dlMtftmvUlciurrTa witUB a wvtri C^lnl flt a 

eoiTwramtarj cm dye J^r^ta^fmsk^iika^ which ha boted ti^xm tb* Ctfm»ieirii^v 
jimhiUikAoi CsnTpal k ri fc IbiRu the diseipk oT^utkDnfeAiTi^ mn trfSmjaiiyA 
liiiUlT muni. In \m ecmimartCKry he cmutAnfl^ nfen in the ccitnj»cticiry 

af VAdhuld lie Uwl pfnMiHf m dm vlxiemth comiry. iittd ttmr hwv 

iMm ■ coDcempofUTif of MnhfldiT^ 
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vujinj non of XdJvaxibilc^^t imposed 31 Veddnta- 

kauttubhii. pLrm$<Kiajnai wrote a eonimcnury on tlic Sn-bh^^ 
allied ffub^Amf, md Dhsgovitt Sendp^ti Mijra wrot^ it 
nydya-'Aald, 

Fdfl [‘uraddlika wrote a work called TaitvaMt^SIskaFa. It h 
divided mto two part^ in tltc first of which tin tde$ in aacemin the 
meaning of and elucidates the nature nf God on the bm^ of 
Dravidptn and Stunikrit textis. The second part U nf a ritualbnc 
twnire, lUngaiija. who lived probably in the sixteenth ccnluryp 
w’aa the anchor of M^tdvaua-Pahi^h^n. Rahganiithacirya wtoic an 
Axjddaia-bi^a-viedr^i^ Ptirtifdrtfui-rai«idkaf4i^ Viv^ilrd$^-samr- 
gr^Aa, Kdryddkikararj^-vf^a and Karyadhtkaral;M-fattviL The con* 
tents of die bst two works have tiecn deati with in n didbxnt 
section. He lived perhaps in the ^ixteemh century* and was m pupil 
of Saumya Jamatr muni. A Ramanuja called Vedanta Rimanuja 
wrote a Dkya^sMri-prabhdt-t^SpikJ and a fStm^a-^arsaria-nr^am^ 
Rimanujadi^hik^u wrote Saun-r^u-cara^m*mila~SaTa^-gaii- 
sdra, anil Rama Subrahmanyas^trf These 

two writers fluurialued probably in the ^-entcenth or kte in the 
eizieenth ccnhisy. 

Atnr>'a ^'iirada wrote a Rahasya-ir^a-s^a^vy£khyd, a com* 
roentatry on VeiyLatajiatha"!f Rtihasya-traya^s^a. Vamdad^a urroie 
Xydta^vidytt-bhii^iina and Vadi KE=4art Mi^ra the foUoiiviiig; 
/hiltydtma-atu^^ TaUf^^-dipa mtj 

Rahaiya-tTiiyfi^Tik^, The« imiall Works are of litlk Vntue. Only 
the Taftvii-^pa contains some philosuptiical [ttaicrtitk iiv^pired by 
tht Sntla-prakdiikd of SudarfamL Vira-rdghava^sa, son of 
V^huEa Narasimha and pupil of VadhQla Vitnidaguru, produced 
a commentM}^ on tlic called TdipffTy&-^iipihd^ and one 

on VaiJiya Varada^^ Tati^a^s^r^^ called Venkata 

Stidhi wrote a vnhiminotia work in four chaptcrsi called SfdJhdnld- 
in whkh he tried to prove that Niriliyanii and not Siva is 
the smfnemc Lend and the cause of the world, and dealt with many 
sectarian doetrine5i which are of no phitosophical value. He w’as 
the pupil of YcnkafanAtha and son of Titicaiya of f>a-{,hajnar:^ria 
lineage, iiomc nodoi? nf ihe wxirk will be token in the fiection on 
PoMcar^a^ Venkot^ikBa, called aka Vued VeAkatii::ar>‘flt the 
ihird oon of An^yirya, of .Sathomarfatu lineage, compooed a work 
called Vehkafldhvati wrote a wtirk caUed Vori- 
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pr4thmdana-kh4m{tma, Ayya^i^ wTore V}^a-mparya-mwpay^ 
ajvd Aii^viypiAg^cirya, T^a-prtdtw-ii^ra^ KMuxTc-hM^ana uiil 
ST§-fattva*diirpa^. ^plbtita wrote Satahf?fi-(iu^^iW-pirTihdra, 
Govind^carya iVamdnci-rdrA atuj Jsgannitha Yati /froAma-j^/ra- 
diptkd. Dcvatiaiha wrote Tiittva^mrnjiyii^ Dli&rmakurc^ Rdmmtaja- 
naxH^TOtna-mdUkd, ^BlaJTicg^littiticI^ytt Ny^s^'-vidyiiftka^^vicJiray 
ILingacirya ^rkiutsa-tiddkSnta^idra^ Raghuntth^c^i Bdla- 
fora^^ti and SoAgati^sdra. lUghjivicajya wrote Raha^^j'tr^^yo- 
sdm^i^imgraka^ RjiiiiafiStha Yc^ Sadd^dra^hodha, RamSnuja 
Gdyaifi^ata-dO^tm and TimmaUcarya of Btmradvfijft lineage 
^4tUvofkipaili-hh^a. 

Afln»ay^ry^ brother of Sryaila Sdoiva^ wrote S^iaii-Tatna- 
mdlika, Vyavahankatra-kliandma-sdra, Mid^^dtva^khoj^ma^ jfc- 
dry^^^miatif Appaya-dibJta of the 

sbctcenth centwy commented on the Bmhma^sutrii in accordance 
with the views of Ramanuja, m a wort called Naya-mukhn-mdUkd, 
Amni^^a of the nmetecntli century wrote a number of worka of 
which the foHowing have been published: Naitt}a-tttitva- 
iiatffAati-fdux^itmi^ Nyffy^-bftdskara, Acdr^i^ocwa (a 
refutatton of widow-remamagc)i Smtrdra»ibhiS~iamaTfkanaj Stm^ 
dfo-vdda^ Br^ma-sakti-tdibit Sd$ira£fya-vdJay 

Alokfa-hdru^fd-'Cddii, iKHmscfa-prarndna-tyuddsa, Samvm-ndn- 
dtv^santarihaiut^ Jndna-ydfJtdrtt^'^^'ddaf 

Ik^aty-tidMfwTMa-virdra, Prat^dd'rdda^ AMiddhikumM-mcdra^ 
^rMidfyit-AfidvdnJkuriti l^lm^tdtndmJdiuftiitii^ya’^uda^ Guru-sum^ 
m^hikara^ya^dJn^ Airfra-vdddt SidJIidnta^nddhdfgffmit Vidh»~ 
iudhdkara^ Sud^fritrim-^a^dnimat Bhrda^vdJa, T^U-kratu^fiy^*^^ 
vkdra^ Dmiiivii-ttumdnQ-niTdttii, "ITiMe treatises are mostly short 
papers, ibough a few are more elaborate- ITic Nydya-tdiMskara is a 
refutation of the Gmi^ii-ttahmdnmidf on the JlJtnidia- 

nddki, in rehjutton of the Ii conswts of 

twelve topica, and (he rdutationa are mostly of ;i sdmlaidc nature 
following the style rrf the new school of lo^c in Bengal which found 
tiiult with the dcfmittooA of their opponent^- Some of the most Im' 
portant works of this writer have been referred to tn iJie rdevani 
places tif this wozIl 
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The Influence of the Arvars on the 
followers of Rlminuja. 

Wc have already refemd to the Dwyn-pTahandhtts, written by 
the Arvlrs in Tamil, which everted a profound inliuence on all 
leachcre of the Srfvai^ava school^. Kure&i {Tinikkunikaippiran 
Pilltti) wrote a mmmentaty of 6000 versaa un a selection of Nihnm’- 
npi-ir'a one thousand veraca called the Sidtasra-^ti, Pat^ara 
Bhattam wjnete a oonnnentary of 9000 venea. Under the direct 
tioiu of Kalijic (I,okacarya) Ahhaya^prada-Fijit wrote a commentary 
of 24,000 V'craea. Kt^iwpdiia, pitpU of KalJjit, wrote lu) other com¬ 
mentary of 3600 verses, Saumya Jamatr munj wrote 12,000 verses 
interpreting t!ie views of Nimm’-irvlr- The conimentariiiis of 
Ahhaya-prads-rnja on die Okya-ptabamlhas helped the later 
teachemto understand the esoteric doctrine of the later works. 'Phe 
commentaries on the Divya~piT(i!ntitdfna written by Saumyajanmtf 
muni, the younger brother of Piihu Lokldtrya, had alfrady become 
rare in the rime of AbhirfiTna Varacaiya, the translator of the 
Vpadcia^TOtna-mala and the grandson of Saumya ^mitr muni. 

!t is thus s«ea that Pam^ra Bhalt^ry^, the successor of llaml- 
nuja in the ponciheal chair, and hb successor Vedami Midhava, 
called Oku Nanjiyar, and his nlcceisor Namburi Varadorija, odted 
also Kabjii or Lokacirya I, and hia successor Pillai l^kacOrya, ail 
wrote works dealing not so much with the interpretation of Kama' 
ntfja's philosophy, as with the interpretation of devotion as dealt 
whh in the S^na~^ti and the Ditya-prahandhas. Their writings 
are mostly in Tamil, only a few have been translated into Sanskrit, 


' Thpi* tK foyr tboumd in nwntwf. That Punmiiy.livlr 

wre w .Viid nl.biM:nBiJm of 1 w itniiui; BhOtut'-tfrlr, t,i 

tWAUfm; Mtmfdw^trrK-^^trKbhk ol! too ptiiun; Ptian* 

.V 4 n^imUufrt ind TtrM^hMinJA-tmiit^im of 120 nmmu 

\UdkiEro--kini>^lp*f wtfiiw of [i 

N&min'^ciiLr 'Vk'iijfD' Til J 4 of X 00 fr>ow 

fiiw-txpuiLj^S? twittte m) of i zoa v'«net; tCub-iEklmP^ 

^ imiw at 165 ^ p^. 

of J1 Slul ^1 own,, Apd-1, TltuppOmi md 
of 30 and 143 tiwai: Towkr-thJi-fmdir-Irrtr, atul Ttm- 

•Kttw of 10 ^ 4$ tttnn* ifaPfKcttviirr Tini-panJjvto. of 

wroco Piwfyn.titn>wo!i vmci, rint- 

T ■ of 77 .ruuu and P^-tmrn^ ^ ,*8 

Mt^xhn, iwW I h«ol «f ^ wm. in oU. They u» rettt^Z m tii* 

srfSijsSiS ^ ^ hf 
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m thfi pr^ftcni: warfc c^ljce is talsoi puly of the Sanskrit woiij «f 
these writers (mostly in the mtmuscript fonn) which have been 
a\uilali]e to tlic present writer, tknh PlUal Lokiedry^ and Sanmya 
Jftmatr mnni^ cdled also Vadikeiaift were sona nf Kr^n^padji^ but 
this Sauinyii J^milLr mimi must be distinguished from a later 
&iumyiijamfitr munj, called also Vailndjrapras‘amc&r)'a^ who a 
much Dic^rr dLstin^u^hed man. Fai^ara Bhatprya u^aa probably 
bom before a.d. 107S and he died in ajj, tiSj, Ik suc¬ 
ceeded by VedAnt] iVtadhava or Nanjiyar^ who was uticceeded by 
NamhuH Vanidaraja or Lok^carya t. i-lc u-as sucoeeded by Pilbi 
Lokacam, a contemponoy of Venfca^aiiattiOj md Sruta-pnikiiiki- 
carya or Sudar^am Sori. It was in his time that the hfaboinedana 
attacked Srfrafigam, $a has already been mcmtiuiied in coruiectioii 
with our gct^wit of Vei^tapin^tha. iTse Mahofnctlims wt:£e ex¬ 
pelled from Sifrahgam by Goppatpiya, and the image of Ranga- 
nMu was re-installed in 1293. !t was at thb time that the 
famous Saumyn jimatrnnifii (junJor) was bom. 'Phe $cfiior Sa^inya 
Jimittr mimt, younger hrothw of Pilbi Ixikacarya^ called also 
VadikesarT, wrote some commentaries on the Dhya-praband/ios, a 
wort called Dipa-priikdsat and Ptyitfiili^^'atiir^-rdtuuya, lie b 
referred !o by tlte junior Saumya Jimitf Ttiuni. calli^t aUo Vatn- 
vnra muni, in bis Upadeia-ratmi-miild, Tativii-iTaya-hhajya and 
^Tfvac 4 uut-hhufana^^dk/t^^^ We cannot be sane whether the 
Adhydima-dtuamum, in which Vadhfib iSiiniv^ h adored m his 
teacheri was written by Sauinya Jimatr muni. Mahacarya also de¬ 
scribed htniscLf as a pupU of VadhQla Srtmv^sa, and* if the senior 
Saumya JfSm^tr and Mahidtrya were pupils of the same leachefi 
Msdi^cirya must have lived in the fourteenth tamuity. If, however, 
the Junior Saumya JamStr wrote the AilhySfma-dntdrtmm, Mohl- 
carya will have to he pbecd ai a bter date. 

'fbe present writer has been able to trace only three hixAis in 
Konokrit by PiUai Lokldrya: mid 

Sfft^ttfma-bkdfin^aK Tlie Tattva-tr^'’^ is a very u^cfiiL compendium 
of the Srbr^aisrpva school of thought, in which the nature of the in- 
imimatc the swuls. God and thejr muttud rekiions are dealt 

^ Soenc ni hi* eth«r m Mumukfu^pp& 4 h Prmitym-irytam^ 

rar^-nitfAl. Talii-/^4tJ7^rni, Pfap*num^p{intr^^ Dw]Mm, 

Arfhif-paikaka^ i*iiroitdit~pa^i, SttifOitm-idmfdjjfim, 

f/jrnzmM, Amw-dia, Vidi fouioocv iti T4ittva* 

wIiAm, Ph 7 ^ 
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with. There is so cxcdlent conuriciitaty by Vafavara muni, 'ilic 
Tattva-itfihara i« ii worit in fotir dwptcra, The lirrt chapter quotes 
evidences in support of the view that Ninj-ana is the 
lu|{bi»t God and the ultimate ctuae; in the second chapter he dc* 
aenhea the nature of self by reference to scriptural testimoay. The 
same tlcscription of the nature of self is continued in the third 
chapter. In the fourth chapter he desis with the ultimate goal of 
^1 souls, sdf-surrendcr to God, He ays that the ultimate summurn 
[punAtartia) cuaiists in the servitude {kaiAhirya} to God 
reused by love of Him (prfti-kdnta}, due to the fcnowJiigc uf one's 
own nature and tlie nature of God in alt His divine beauty, majesty, 
^MrCT and anpreme caoetlencc. Not all servitude is imtfrairahic! 
\Vc know in our ordinary tatperience that servitude through Iovt: is 
always pleasurable. In tiic wdinaty idea of aiiandpation, a man 
cmpliasusea his own self and hia own end. ^^li» «therefore inferior 
to tlK summim bmum in wJiicb be forgets his own self and regarda 
the seryiiude of God as hU ultimate end. Lokadrya then refutes 
the various other conceptions of the ultimate goal in other schools 
^ philostjphy. He also refutes the conception of the rwmmnm 
itmum ^ iJw reatjaation of one's own nstiire with a sense of supreme 
subordination (jKtra-tmtraivena toa-nu/ihaTia-miUram na puru* 
This is also iccbniailiy called ttanmlyAi in the Srivaisnava 
system. Our ulrimate end ta nnt ocssatioa of pain, but enjovin^t of 
blm. Positive bibs is our final aJm. It j$ held that in the'emand- 
pation M de^bed above the individual radiaea himM- lf in dose 
asstieiiiton with God and enjoys supreme bliss iherebv; but he can 
never be equal» Hiim Boivdage is true and the removaj of 

bondage is also true, ^opatti, or adf-sutrentler to God, is regarded 
aa a means to cesaation of bondage. This prapatii may be dinset 
{a-cyoM/uia} and indireit (tnowiAira), In the first caac the self- 
surrender is comptere and afasolure and done once for all'fhe in- 

* ]a u foilemi;! 
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diTt:£t prapatii m the medi ration on God tlirouBh love of 

Hiriit along with the pcrfonnaDce of the tlutic;^ aniJ the 

non-commission of prerhibited £cikinjt This is deciilectty the biver 
stage; tJie more d<jtfmrlng ones nstumlly fnllcnr the fireC method. 

The Rtoin contents of Pillai lx»fcacinVB Sn-varaft4i-lfhusam 
follow in a separate section in connection with the account of the 
commentary on it and sub'Connnentsry by Saumyn Jimatf mmii 
(junior) and Rn^hultoma. The ^rwG 4 :^i!tui*hhu§£Me^ consists of 4S4 
amaJ! sentences Jonger than the Sutra-pkr 3 £t:&^ boi often shorter than 
ordinaxy philosophicaJ setitencea^ toUenrya faHnwed this style in 
his other works also, syeh as hJs Tai^-iraya and Taitt^a-iekhffra. 

Ramya-j^m^ muni or Saumya JSmitr nmnli called also 
{Mana^^lama muni or Periya-jTyar, was the son of TikalaUddaniiin- 
tintnavfnjdajy&pirin-Tltar-annar^ a dtscipl-e of Pillai Loyic^rya 
and grandson of KolUkavalodasar, who waa also a disdple of Piiki 
l^Mcarya, He was bom in the Tinnevdly diatritt in A.n. 1370 and 
lived for scvcnty-tltmf year*, tluit is till A.u, t+^j. He first obtained 
training from Sriiailc^ called also Ttra-marai in Tint* 

vay-mnn. One of the first worts of his early youth w-as a poon called 
in honmir of RdmAnujsi, which is injcorporated 
and published in Varavai;j muni's Dmc-cmydr On account of his 
deep deletion for Ramanuja he was also kno%vn as Yatindra- 
pmii'aria, and wrote a comTiicntary on a dioit life of Ramanuja 
called or Rammtija-fiur^inilildi at TVrwraran^aff* 

amud^uiar. After completing fiis studies under fJri^lesa he re¬ 
mained at dfirailgam and studied the ccimxncntariea on the Dwya- 
pTi/baudhoi, the Smacana^ufwut and other Dtdrii/la Vtdi^fa 
wurta^ In his study of the Ditya-pretlHindhiti and the Gtld-bh^sya 
be was helped by his father Tamr-tn^r. He also studied v^ith 
Kjdambt>-Tin£mrihd-Nay]rtlrt called abo Knnade^ka, the jfrf* 
bhdsya and He aUo smdied the Acdryndirdaya 

with Anna^-acaryn, called also DevarSjaguru, of Yddavadri. He re¬ 
nounced tlie world, became a sannydnn^ and attached himself to th e 
Pailava-mathA at Stfnmgam, where he built a 
in which be used to deliver his religious JectumL He was veiy pro* 
fident in the Drmdtt K-fdoTtru, pt^uced many works in the 
proL'dta style (mixture uf Sanskrit and Tamil)^ and had hundreds of 
followers. He had a son, called RaminMjiirya, and a grandson* 
called Vi^nucitUu Of hit pupds dght were very famous: Blut;;a- 
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nathfl, ^nivnKHyotf, D»iirl]u;:Tuni, VadliQla Varada Nir4ya^- 
gunj, Pnitlcid i hhayankara, Riiniiflujajjum, Swalhya, and Srf- 
vADiadtt Vogindra. ITtcijc d^fat tUadplea were great tncliera of 
He taught Uie likS^a to RangariLjiL There wxre many 
nilii^ chicb in South India who were hJ$ dbctpleii. i^rnong his 
vrorb tJw following are notewtnthy* YofUrSja-vimiatU Giftf- 
latpitrya^^, a Sansltrit oommcntaiy on t!te Gita, SrJMtSfyS- 
t4aho, Tttitiitiyo-pmfifod-^d^a. Para-ttUt^-nirnaya. He wrote 
also cennmentanes on the ftohosya-trava, Tattcu-ttaya and *$rf- 
vucona^bhSfatfa of Pilki and the Acurya-^ava of the 

senior Saumya Jtoiair mufti, called also Vidikeiaii, brother of 
PiUai Liok3c4iya ; catnmentanes on PriyMvar-tirU'ttu^, jfnioi6~Jdfii 
and PritiHrya-iSra of Devaraja. and the Sapia-gJthd of Virtodedsi' 
ppillat; glosses on the authorities quoted ta the TottUi-tra}^, 
6y^(iiio*M«fo«a, and oonimcalaries <m the Dinya-pra&aitdfttt 
called the 7d«; many Tamil verses, such as Tirmttynttin^mirutfdSdit 
Artti'ftrahaiidha, TirtivSrdiitutmi-kramet and manj Sansirit 
vcfMs. lie occupied a position like that of Riminnja, and liis 
iiMges are worshipped in most Vsisnava temples in South India. 
Many w'orira were written about him, c.g. Varaviirti-mHfo~dina~ 
eoijid, ror«two*m«iw’-^oA<t, yafacara-tnum-kavyo, VartKor/t- 
munifampu, Yoattdra-pratona-proBhma, YetmdriHpTaranit-hhivtra^ 
rnwipu. etc. Ilia Vpadtia-rataa^mSiS is recited bj* Srivaisnavas after 
the recital of the I^vya-pt^amUia. In hla Vpadth-TOtm-miUd he 
gives an account of the early Ajvirs and the .^Iragiyaa, It was tjana- 
latcd into Sanskrit vetre by his grandson Abhirsma-varici™, 
vthoseAttddnia-^eda-mT^ya has already been noted in the present 
tfwrt. l ie also wrote snotlier book caUed NtAftarik^mMkd in praise 
of SatlmKopa*, 

Tlioiigh Mr Narasimhiengar says that a commcntaiy on die 
was written by Saumya Jamatr muni (juaiorj in 
the mamptfK>ala style, yet the manuscript of thecommentafy, with a 
auh-oimmCTtaty on it by RaghDuania, which was available to the 
present writw, ww a iitupendous vciJumc of ohout 750 pages, all 

wnitcn in SarakriL The main contents of this work will appear in 
a sepmatc aoctiuii. 
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CHAPTER X[X 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF YAmUXACARYA 


Ty oro El in later tlaj-s RixUiiyaiifl U rt^rdwl a$ the founder of the 
Vai^tiava system^ yet, aa hia cwniriemiiTy on the Brttkma-sufrns is 
nm now jvdkhte, we may look upon Yamuna aa the earliest 
of the bttcr-day Vaisi^ava philoaopfiei^. We hear that many other 
people, such m TaAka, Drami^ Bhanu^hi, wrote in accordance 
with the teachings ccmutnctl in the tommentary of BEKlbaj^ana. ta- 
deavtmring to refute the ^iews of other sptciiis of Uioughl. 
Drantida wrote a which was elahorated by j^rlvatsahka 

Miiia and is frequently referred to by YSmumu The sage Vokuli* 
bhara^, called Sathakopacaryi, also wrote an clohoraie ireattse tn 
the Tamil bnguage on the bhakti creeds but this aJsai i* hardly 
available now'. Thus the history of mDcIem Vaifnaviim ihofljld. for 
flll practical purposes^ begin with YSmunacatya, who flotimhed 
during the tatter part of the tenth and the eartier pan of the 
eleventh century, Ylmunic^iya was said to be the preceptor of 
Mohiipurria from whom the great had his initiation. 

So far as 1 am aware, Yamuna wrote four books, namely, SiddM- 
traya, Agama-pTdmmya^ Buruu^-mtMya^ and KuimiTiigama. Of 
these only the first two have been printed. 


Yamuna's doctrine of Soul contrasted with 
those of others. 

Wc have seen thar fmoa the Cirvikjas to the Vcdlntists there had 
been many school* of philosophy and each of them bad its own 
theory of soul. Wc made but t scanty refisfence to Cirvikkm ht the 
first volume, and we have generally omitted the diacusstoits against 
drv&kkm in which ocher systems ususUy indulged. The mtm im- 
portfluc of the doctrines held by the CdirvAkas U that there te no self 
other than the body; some of theru, however* regarded tiio senaet 
as ihc sdf, and cithen aa Mamu. They hdd time them were only 
four dements and that out of them life and consdousneas sprang 
forthn Our notion of sdf also referred to the bodyp and there waa 
no separate soub apart fruTti the body. The Clrvika Literature 
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huA, howcwr, vonifthcd ftdin fndia^ and we can know onljr from 
rdmticca in crtlier work^ ituit didr nrigiiuii writlni^ went also in 
(he foiTD of nZfrAT *. 

VAmutui’s philosophy wjw directly opposed to the doctrine of 
the CflfTiJtji*. Ir is best therefore that we should deal here vrith 
\iUnuna s theory of soul ia connection with ihe pretensions of the 
Carvaltias. Vimuna takes his stand on the nolioti of sclf-conscious- 
ness^ rie says that our preceprion 1 know'' distinctly points to the 
stir as the subjecti as disringrttshed from the perception of the body 
as this is my body*" which is closely akin to other objective pej- 
ceptions such as "this is a jug,” "this is a piece of doth," When 1 
restrain my sens^ from external objects and concentrate myself on 
myself, I have sriU the notion of my self as " I,” which arises in me 
without the least association of my hands or feet or any other parts 
of the body. The body as a whole cannot bo said to be indicated by 
my perception, when none of the parts of tlie body shine forth in it. 
Even when 1 say **i am fat," " I am Jwn," the notion of " I" does 
not refer to the external fat or Irtn body, but to some ntysterious 
entity within me w'iih which the body is wrongly associated. \Vc 
Bhould not forger iliat we also say “this is my body" as we should 
sny tl)u M my house/' where die body is spoken of as hdng dif¬ 
ferent from the self as any external object. But it may be objiwtcd 
that we also say "my self" (mfliflJi-jBj); but tliis » only a linguistic 
usage which expresses that difference, whereas the entity perceived 
w just the same and identical. The confusion which ta fdt in the 
fact that the notion of *' J" refers to the body ts due to this, that the 
relf has no pecceivable shape or form as hare ordinary external ob¬ 
jects (such as jug, doth, etc,), by virtue of which they are dw- 
tu^eh^ from one another. Those who are not safRctemly dia- 
enminating cannot rest content with the formless self, and gome- 
quendy confuse the soul with iJie body, more particokrly because 
th<^ find that corresponding to any and ercry desire of tlic soul 
there ts a appending change of the body. The>- think that, Jiince, 
coTOMpoiKhng 10 any mental change, such as new' feeling, iliought, 
.L ^ ^ cofTwponding physical or physiolodcal eJumge 

Of the body, there is no other soul different from the body. But. if 
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wc cr^' to Bnij out by s deeper self'inuospection what wc mean by 
“ I/’ wc find that it is an entity, as the subject, as the “ I/' as distinct 
Ttotn the objects which ntt not telf and which ate indicated as this 
or that, iiait ihe notion *' I know” referred to the body, the hodily 
pam would atirely have been manifesltd in the notion, as external 
objects shine forth in ah external peroeption as this or tlint Rut it 
is not so; on the contrary) by introspection ( find that the self is an 
entity which is independent in itself, and sit other things of the 
world are for the sake of my self; i iirn the enjoyer, whereas every¬ 
thing else is the object of my enjoyment; I am not fur the salLe of 
any body; I am an end in myself and never a means for anyihing 
else {a-^parariha), All oumhiiuliuns and cottocaiions are for the 
sake of another, whom they serve; the self is neither the result of 
any collocaliun ner does it exist for the sake of serving another. 

Alvreovcr, catuciausness mnnut be regarded as being a product 
of the body, ConsdiHisness cannot be thought to be like an in- 
tnxicatiog pn^Krty, the product of the four dements; feu- the com- 
binanon of the four dements cannot produce any and cvety sort of 
power, ’rhenc is a limit to the effects that a cermin cause can pro¬ 
duce; in the productloa of the intoxiean'ng property it is the atoms 
which happen to possess that property; imoxicaLion is not to be 
compared with eonsetousneaa; nor has it any siniilarity to any 
physical effect; nor can it be thought that there are atoms in which 
the property of consciousness is generated. Had oaosetousness been 
the result of any cheniical change, such aii we find in the produc¬ 
tion of tltc red colour by the combination of lime with catechu, 
there would have been particles of cansciouaness ifi/dta/tya) pro¬ 
duced, and our consciousness would then have been the sum total 
of thtutc panicles of cumuHnusiiess, as in the case uf any maicnid 
chemical product; the red colour produced by the combination of 
lime with ratechu belongs to an abject every particle of which is 
red; soi, if consdouarKss bad been a chcmkal product of die 
□uitcria) »r this body, tliere wtiuld have been generated some 
particles of consciousness, gnd thus there would have hoen per¬ 
ceptions of many sdv« in accordance with each particle of con¬ 
sciousness, and tiiere would be nu identity of consciousness and 
experience. Thus it must be admitted that consdousnesa belongs 
to an entityt the soul, which is different from the body. 

Nor can consciousness belong to the senses; for, if it belonged 
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to each of the tenses, then that which was pcrocivet] by one sense 
(e.^, toeeyeJcouW nor be perceived byanathersense(e.g. titc tondi), 
and tliere would not rise ihe cunsdousness " 1 touch that which 1 
had seen befoit,*^ 1/ stl the senses together produced consdou*. 

then we eould not perceive anything with one sense (c,g, the 
eye), nor could wc have any consciousne^ or the tnemory of the 
o jc^ of any particular sense after chat sense was lost; when * man 
vraa inded, be would lose all oonsciousoess, or would never rc’ 
member the objects which he liad seen before vriih his eyes. 

Niw con the manos be mgartied as ^iwas; for h » only an organ 
accept sa acC'CHinutig fojr the fuct tliai ig produced in 

suc^on and nnt in aimuJtanetty, If it is said that ilit manas 
may be regarded as bdng a separate organ by which it can know 
to suM^on, then practically the self, or i2«r«ii, is admitted; the 
ittoy chflerence being this, tliat the Can^ka* call nmnas what we 
( -ftniufifi. luid his futfowers^ esU 

Tlw Buddhists held that knowledee, while self- 

mam eatings also mantfeated the objects and so knowledge should 
be reg^ded as the self Against these Buddhists Yamuna 

held ihm. if any permanent seat of knowfedge was not admitted, 
tlim the phenomenon of personal identity and recognition could 
mK be ^lmnwi by the transitory states of self-manifesting know¬ 
ledge; if cadi knowledge came and passed, hnw’ enuW ime identify 
one fl p^nt ttperiencea with the past, if there were oidv flowing 
amtes of faiow^gc and no pmons? Since there waa no perma. 

^ **»“' "ly knowledge peisistHi aa an 

abiding factor im the basis of wlucb the phenomenon of sdf- 
i^bty w reeogmtion could be cxptanwaL Each knowledge being 
alwent while oihera came, there wtjs no chancu of even an illusion 
ol sameness on growids of aimilarity, 

’ITw doctrine of the Sahlwra school, Uiat therr is one qualihdess 
l^niiancnt pure consciousness, is regarded by Yamuna as t^ing 
^aimt alt eapencnce. I’hita, conacjuusness is always felt as be- 
roa and as generated, sustained for a time, and then 

and thk " A ^ sl«p wc dJ C£flse to posscs^ knowleil|^e, 

and ths lai^cmonsii^ by onr impression on waking that we have 

tJuT^A,! onnsciausncss. If the ontalfltma^, wliirh 

Advwtns i^rd as the substratum of the notion of "'* I," had 
Been submerged dunng the sleep, then there cemld not have tieen 
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taking iht notbn dut " I slept long," Nobody iim €v«r tm~ 
pencnccd my pure knondedge. Knowledge aa sudi most belong 
to somebody. The Sanbmtes say that the rise of knowledge means 
the identity of the knowledge witli tlie objects ut the timc^ Hut this^ 
ii not ao^ for the truth of the kMwkdge ^ m object is nliivai'a with 
reference to tta limitations of time and space and nut w the in- 
imisic qiudity of the thing or the knowledge, "lliea^scruou also that 
knowledge is permanent h mthout any foundatiort; for whenever 
any knowledge arises it always does so in time and under the limita¬ 
tions of dme. Mobody has ever experienced sny knowledge divested 
of all forms, edge must come to us either as perception or 

as inference, etc*; hut tlsere cannot be any knowledge which it 
ahaolutcly devoid of any forms or modifications and absolutely 
qtudiQdess. The Sahltaritcs regard the self as pure consdmisncss or 
anuhhuti, but it is apparent tlmt the self Ta the agent of otuMm/v, or 
the kaower, and uoi knowledge or pure consciouaness. Again, m in 
Buddhism, so in Sabkaiism, the t]uesaon of recognition remjims 
unsolved; for recognition or personal continuity of experience 
means that the knower existed in the past *nd is existing even mm* 
— m when we say. have experienced this'—but, if the seif is 
pure consciousness onlyi then there cannot be any petedver per¬ 
sisting tn the pi3i as well as in the present, ^nd the notion '' I have 
experienced tliis" is not explained, but only discardixt as being 
illusory. The caiisciousness of di[iig»p how'evet^ ia never generated 
in us 2.^ '' t am amsebusness/' but as " I liavc the eonsciotisness of 
this"^; if all forms were Impure impositinns on pure unThficiousness, 
then the chon^ would have taken place in the coi^oiisness, and 
instead of the form "J have conscioimieas'* the proper form of 
knowledge ought to liave been " I am ennsdousne^,'^ T'bc San- 
karites also hold that the notion of the knower is tn illusory im- 
posidon CHI the pure conseinusness. If that be so. the consctuusni^ 
itself may be rq^drd an an Uiusnry imporitkiiit if tt is imd that Ihe 
pure consdouBness is not an impoddon, dnee it lastB dil the end— 
the stage of cmiincipation—then, since the result of right know¬ 
ledge {tativa^jnuKa) is ihig, tlmt the ^1f ceases tn be a knower, Msc 
knowledge should be w^dcamed rmhrr than such a right knowledge, 
llic notion **! know'" proves the self fn be a knower and apart from 
a birower so tuamfetted m pure cuniciousness cun be experienced. 
The nodon ** t " at once distinguishes the knower from the body. 
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(Iw senses, the mititat, or cv^ the Jinowtedge, Sui;h a oe{f itt 4I90 
called a rdAff (peroeiver), as all dijecta are dirtcijy perceived by it. 

The SSinktiya view is that St i» ihit afuiAkara or which nuiy 

be regarded as the knowcr; for these are hut products of prah^t and 
thus non'inrelUgenr in themselves. "t*he light of pure oonaciousness 
cannot be regarded as falling 00 them and thereby malting them 
knoweta by the reflection of iia light; for rdlccdun can only 
happen with refentneo to viaible objects. Sontdima it b held by the 
badkantes that ime consdottancss is permanent and unchangeable, 
that the cgp derives its manifestaiioR from that and yet 

reveals that in associatioiti iivrth itself, just as a mirnor or the surbee 
of vniter redccis the son; and, when those limitations of ofutAkiSra, 
etc., are merged during deep sleep, the self ahinei feutb in ro own 
natural light and bliss. This also is uninldligihle; fur if the oAud- 
ftSra, etc,, had aU been mamfeated by the pure conaeiousness, how 
can they again in their tum manirest the cunsciouaness iisclil 
Actually it cannoi be imagined what is the nature of dial inani- 
fesmtion wliich pure coitscioiisness is made to have bv the 
ksra, since all ordinary analogies fail. Ondinarily things ire said m 
be nianifesied when rdMtructiuns which veil llwm are Twnttvtd, or 
when a lamp destroys darkness, or when a mirror rcHcos ati object; 
but none of th^ otuilogies is of any use in understuiding how 
conadouaocss cuuld be manifsted by aha^k^ra. If, again, con¬ 
sciousness ceqtmes somethtiig else to manifest it, then it teases to 
be self'manifesting and becomes the same as other objects, It is 
said that the process of knowledge runs on by successive removals 
of tqMna frotn the cottadousnma. A^Adtta {nthjmKa—nQ\ know¬ 
ledge) be understood as aWnce of knowledge or as the mo¬ 
ment when some knowledge is going to rise, but such an (^UStta 
cannot obstruct consdousneas; the Sankarites hold, therefore, that 
there is an indchnablc positive e^Sam wliich forms the stuff of the 
world. Uut all this is shrer nonsense. That which manifests any¬ 
thing cannot ma k e that thing appear as a pan of itself, or as its own 
manifestation. The ego, or a/uiAkorut cannot also manifest another 
cosKiousncss (which ia ditfereot from it) in such a way that that 
cofiaciouaness shall appear os tia own Dianifeatation. So it ba* to be 
admitted that tlie self 1$ not pure coRKiousneu, but the eelf- 
coiucious ego wludi appeua in all our experience. The state of 
deep sleep (rupiptt) is often put forward as an ewuuplc of pure 
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ooni)ciou!tne 9 » beiag foufld unsssodated with udwr limitattfttis of 
egv, etc. But thi» U not possible, as we have already seen, More¬ 
over, when the toter esq^cnce of the waking moment testifies that 
“ i did not know anything/' it am wieU be urged that there was no 
pure consduusnesa during deep sleep: but that the ego existed U 
proi'cd by the fact that at the waking moment the pcroepdcHi which 
idcndfica the ego (akoAkara) aa the setT, also testifies that the ego as 
the self had persisted during deep sleqi. 'Ilie sdf wliich shine* 
forth in us as the ego therefore remains the same during deep sleep; 
but it has no knowledge at that dmc. After rising from deep sleep 
we feel **J did not know antthing^ 1 did not know even myself.’' 
'I'he dankarites a&sert the experience that during deep aleep there 
i» no knowledge even of the ego. This, however, ia hardly true; for 
the perception 1 did not know even myself" means that during 
rteep sleep alt the penonal assodariuns (e,g. as belonging to a par¬ 
ticular family, as ocenpying a particukr porition, etc,) were absent, 
and not that the e^ itsdf was absent. When the self ia conscious of 
itself, there is the notion of the "I,” as in “1 am conscious of my¬ 
self." During deep sleep also, when no otlier objects are mani¬ 
fested, there is the seif which is consduu* of itself a* the ego or the 
“ 1." If during emancipation there was no conacinusness im the 
self, the ego, the ” I,” then it is the same almost aa the absolute 
nihilism of the Buddhists. The sense of i," the ego, i* not a mere 
quality extrsneously imposed on tlw self, but the very nature of the 
self. Even knowledge *birvt*-* forth as a quality of this cgo or 1 ," 
as when we say '* I know it,” U is the " 1 ” who possesses the know¬ 
ledge. Knowledge thus appears to be a quali^r of the ” I.” But no 
experience of out* ever detnonstTate* that *'f ” i* a quality of pure 
knowledge. We say " I have this knowledge” and not that the know- 
ledge has the " I.” If there is no " I," no one who experiences, no 
subject who is existjent during cmanctpation, who would strive to 
attain eiitancipauon? If even the ”1" is annihilated after emitnci- 
pation, who would can to take all the trenible, or miifcr the religious 
restraints, etc,, for such an tuidesirahle state? If even "I” slitiuM 
cease to exist, why should 1 care for such a nihitisric state? What 
am I to do with pure consciousness, when “ I" ceases to exist ? 1 'o 
say flmt *‘I" ia such an oli^cct as "you” or “he” or '‘this” or 
“that,” and that thia ”1" is iUunuoated by pure consciousness, is 
preptistereusty against all experience. The ** I '* manifeat* tif j tacU 
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without the tietp of any othor manifesting agtncyi now sa well as 
during cnuuicipattua: for the manifestation of the self Itns dwiys 
the sole form of "I"! and, if during emancipsuon the self mani¬ 
fests, ii itiust do flo as “ I," From the sacred totxs also we find that 
the cmandiKited sages, VarnadcTa and htanu, thought of their own 
selves as the *’ 1." Even God is not devoid of this notion of fiis 
pcrsonaiiiy as “I,” as ts attested hy the (.Ipaniiad sayings, in which 
He declares: " I have created this world." 'ITte notion of '4 " ia 
false when it is identified with the body and other extraneous as- 
stxHarions of binh. social ranJt, etc,, and when it gi^'ts rise to pride 
and boastfulness. It is this iund of ahankdnf which has been re¬ 
garded as false To the scriptures. The DotJon " I,'* when tc refers to 
the self, is, indeed, the most accurate notion that we cap have. 

.Ml our perveptiona of pleasure and {>ain also are manifested as 
quahitca of the “I," the self. 'ITie “I" niarufests itself to itself iinJ 
hence must be regarded os being of non-material atutf The 

argument, that since the notion of *’1” is taken along with know- 
!edge(j«ArtpafomMo}, knowledge alone exists, and that" 1" is not dif¬ 
ferent from it, may well be repudiated by turning the tablr and with 
the same aigument declaring that" 1" ^one exists and that there is 
no knowledge. All persona experience tfiat knowledge is felt to be 
as distinct from the “I," the knnwer, as the known object. To say 
that self is self-manifesting by nature cs not the same thing as to say 
that the self is knowledge by nature; fur the self is independent of 
knowledge; knowledge is produced as a result of the perceptual 
process involving sense-contact, etc.; tlw seif is the tjiower, tfic 
"I,** wliich knows things and thereby possesses knowledge. 

Tlic "I," the knoww, ilw wlf, nunlfcats itwlf directly by self- 
oonsciotisttcsa; and hen» those who have attempted to demonstrate 
the self i)y inference have failed to do so. Tlius, the Naryayikas 
think that the self is proved as that in wliich qualities such as 
knowled^, desire, pleasure, pain, etc., inhere. But, even duiugh by 
sucli an inference we may know tJiat there is something in which 
the qualities inhere, it cannot be infeired ihcrefrom that this thing 
is the self in us. Since nothing else is found in which knowledge, 
willing, etc., might inhere, it may as well be argued that knowledge;, 
etc., are not qualities at all, or that there is no taw that qualities must 
necessarily inhere in a thing. They are regarded i^gititus (qualities) 
only by iheirtcchnicsiT definUion; and the Naiytyikaican accept these 
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aud un that grDUDci infer tt ai tljepe iniisl be ^iiicnthererrtity ^ 
self (wiiidf lAnot testified by any other prtiof), as the bniaffl in ivhich 
the aforesaid niay inheftT It is haidSy justifijible fD accept 3 
new substancet *ouI (which eannat be obtained by any other pfoof)i 
simply on the gimitid that there must be fiome ba'vb in which 
must inherent is the maxim of the opponents that ganuM fimat e^t 
in some subKtajici: and that there are knowledge, willing^ ctc,p which 
thev* are pleased to gitnus {one cannot take further advantage in 

lulling thereby that^ since there ia no otiicr substance in wbidi 
these scHcalled gtifw (kimwlectge^ willingf etc-) might jnherCf the 
ddstence of some other substance as the edf fttnst be inferred, 

The ^mkhyista also ma&e the same nii^uAe, when they hotd 
that all the tnovtmicnts of this non-intdligeot must be for 

die Mke of the purofa^ for whom tJie prakrH it wtdoiif;. The objec¬ 
tion 10 such 1 view is this, that even tliough such entities for which 
the pml^t is woriting tnny be inferred, yet that Cflnnot prove tlmt 
those entities arc ruii themselves also comliinatinna of many things 
and objects re<[uirLng fiitther superinteiitlcjiis for themselves; t»t 
that the purufof should be the same pure intelligence « they are 
ret^uired to be. Moreover, that slooe can be Ac end of a ewtam 
eontbination of eveow Of things, which can be in some way benc- 
frted, moved or afiecicd by those oombinatUMis- But the pani^rtf, 
as Ae passive pure intelUgence, cannot in any way be aflmed by 
Ae prahfti. How Aen can Acy be regarded aa the end for which 
the praJ^ti worts? The mere Jllusion, the mere semblance on the 
port of Ac ^onun of being affected or benefited cannot be regarded 
aa a reality, ao Aai by it the purposes of ilic movements of Ae 
pr4tkfti might be realized. Moreover, Acae so-called aJTcciions, or 
illusions of affection, Aemselves betong to prakfii and not to Ae 
pttnifos\ for Ae ^areior, aa pure iotelttgences, are wiAoul the 
slightest touch of tnodificationa of Aegamw. AH rnental iiiodiiica- 
tiuos are, according to tlic S^rit/tkya, hut modifications of Ae huddlut 
whiA, being unintelligent, cannot be subject to Utuaion, error, oi 
mistalu. Moreover, no ispianation can be found to ilic supposiiton 
that the reflection of the purufot falls upon the Aoddlit; for. as the 
puntfa is not a visible object, it cannot be refleeted m Ae bi^dhi. 
If it b said that there is no real reflection, but the buddhi becuine* 
like Ac pure rotelligcnce, Ae purvfs, then dwt also is not possible; 
fur, if the buddhi is to become as qualityless as Ae ptmi/or, then all 
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mental ^tes have m be ibrogaced. If it h said that itic hmUki dijes 
not i>ci:ome Ulec punc intdligencei^ but aa if k was m inteiUgent aa 
ihe pfint^a^ dien that ako i$ nut po^iblt;; ft^r puru^o is acctifditig id 
tfic ASdmkAyu pure iritcjljgtjice, ndt inidJigefit. Tliert is no in* 
tclJigcnt fcnuwDr io; iltc S^fpkhya^ and thnt h itft TiTFublc. if it is said 
tfiit what is meani hy the belief tbat pumfo is the end of all gima- 
mdvtments is simply thiSi that, though it is ab:solutcly inpipablc isf 
any eftauge or iratisfomiation, yet its very prcaCTce it kjis the 
in mutJDn and is thus the end for which all the^mi mudifica- 
lions take phcc, just as if the pttrufa were a king for whom the 
whole dumitiion. wutks and lights^ But since the pum/dj ufiafTccted 
by thcin^ b only the 34.*ef of them all, this aka is not possible^ for the 
analogy docs not hold* since the king is leally Isenefited by the 
moven^nts of the people of his domimons but tfie purufa^ which 
merely imptitrs ®«eijigp cunitut be regarded as a seer. 

The nature of the jiclf, as we have deserrbed it, is also attested 
by the verdict of the Upamfods^ This self is directly revealed in its 
own natkm as "1/* anil plemire, pairt, attachment, antipathy are 
but its States, which are also revealed along w-ith tlic revekiioo of 
its awn self as the L” Thie self b not, bowci*er. perceived by any 
of the senses or even by' the organ manoif. ns KuinirtLa supfwed,. 
Pof the quesdou arises ^ to wheng if the self if believed to be per* 
cemd by the marms^ that takes place? [t ouinat take place prt- 
dsdy Ml the moment when the knowledge of an object aris^; for 
then the ncitinna of the self and the objects, as thev occur ai the 
fame motnent, cmild not so appear that one (the self) was the 
cogni^er or dciecmiaer, and the others (the objects) were the cog¬ 
nized or the dtAersiiiiietL If the knawledge of the objects and the self 
ru-ose M two different moments as separate actis it would lie difficult 
to conceive how they could he related as cognizer and cugmzcd. So 
it cannot be held that the self, though it alw^aya fnanifetfis itself to ii« 
in KlfH:onscimi5nrS9, could yet be perceived by any of the senets or 
the ffuifuif. Again* KujnaiiLi held ibai knowledge was ■ new' product^ 
and that whcti^ as a result oF certain seiisr activities, ksiuivbixige or 
ihcjtidrfa movement was gmemted in us. there was also produced 
an dluminatiim fJrtdtaM or pr 4 kafyd} in objeets in a^octation with 
the self, and that from micih pm illmnlnation thcj^idita-kriyiiQT know- 
ledge movement could be Enferttd, and the self, as being the pos- 
$c^r of this knowledge, could be pcfccived by the manas. But such 
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a theoiy thai the self fs cojisdou* not by itseJfj but Uy iui eittraneous 
inctXKluction of kncm'led^, is hardly acireptsbk: for no one Im* 
agines that there exists in htni such a ditference when he perceives 
a thing which lie hml not befbce that perception. Moreover, since 
the act of knowledge did not directly revenl the self, then might 
alw) be doubts as tu whether the self knew things or not, and the 
fidf would not shine forth tltrecdy in idl ootudous experience, as 
it is found to dn. 

Again, wJtiH: hold that the sdJ rs knomi from the objective con¬ 
sciousness snd not directly by itself. It is easy to see that this cm 
lurdly be accepted as true; for how can objective conscbusiuss, 
which refers to tlie tjbjects, in any way produce the cojudousne** 
of the self? According to this view H b difficdi to prove even the 
cxieience of knowtedge; for this, since it ts not setf-ruuufested, 
requires something eJse to maiufesi it; if it U thought that it is selF- 
tDanifestiog, tiien we -libould expect it to be mimifested to all per¬ 
sons and at sH times. It may be said that, tboogh knowledge is 
sclf-msnifesTing, yet it can be irumifeateii only in conncctiun with 
the persen in whom it inheres, and not in connection with all per- 
sons. If that be so, it realty comes to this, that kniwlcdge can lic- 
come manifested only through its connection "with a someone who 
knows. If, in answer to this, it is said that knowledge does not re¬ 
quire its connection witii s petsoo for its own miarenoe, bat only 
tor its specific iltumination as occurring rvith tererence ui a certain 
subject and object, then that cannot be proved. We could have 
accepted it if we hnd known any case in which pure oonscioawws* 
or knowledge had b«n found apiirt from its specific references of 
subject and object If it is still as«ncd ihsi consetousness cannot 
be iiepanitcd from its adf-tosnifesting capacities, ilicn it may also 
be pointed out that conactouaneas is never found separated from 
the person, the subject, or the knoner who possesses it Instead of 
conceding the adf-tnatufesting power to the infinite number of 
stntes of consdouaness, i* it not better to soy that the adf-mani- 
festation of consciousness proceeds from the self-conscious agent, 
rite subjeci and dctxniuner of all conscious experiences? Tilven if 
the stiuet of conadoueneat had been admitted as self-manifesting, 
that would ttot explain bow tbe self could he setf-manl&stmg on 
that accounL If, however, the self, the ktmwer of oil aperimees, 
be admitted as self-manifesting, thim the manifestation of the con- 
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sdous expcHcncc? becomes easily expbfncdt for the edf ta the per* 
ceiver of all expenenoes. All things require for their maiufestaitaa 
another category which does nnt hcloog to their dassi Init since sko 
there is nothing on which the self can depend for its cunsctousness, 
it Itas to he eiWitted that the self is a sdf-tnanifestkLg intelligent 
entity. 'Hius the Jug does not requin for its nianifcstation iinnthcr 
jug, but a light, which belongs to an altogether different class. 'ITie 
light also does not require for its manifeststioD. another light, or the 
jug which it toanifests, but the senses; the senaes again depend on 
Consciousness for the manifettation of their powers. Consciousness, 
in its turn, depends upon the self; without inltering in the self it 
cannot get itself manifested. The self, however, has nothing else to 
■kpend upon; Its sdf-manifesuttnn, therefore, docs not depend on 
anything eke. 

'rhe Stales of consdouiness have thus to lie regarded as being 
stales of the self, which by its connection with different objects 
manifests them as this or that oortsdousness. Knowledge of this or 
that object is thus but different states of consciousness, which itself 
again is a charBcttristic of the self. 

If consciousness had not been an inEcparablc quality or es- 
Scnbal characteristic of the self, then tliere might have bcCT a time 
when the self could have been ocpnienced as being devoid of con- 
actouaness: a thing which b so related with another thing that it 
never esists without it must necessarily be an essential and in¬ 
separable charactcrbtfc thereof. It cannot be said that this general¬ 
isation does not hutd, since we are consduus of our self in connec¬ 
tion with the body, which n not an essential cbitraeteruitic of the 
self; for the consciousness of the self as “ or as “I blow," b 
not necesaarily connected with a reference to, or association with, 
the body. Again, it cannot t>e said that, if conadoosne;^ were an 
essential and insepareble chanictenstic of the self, then the states 
of unconsciousness in deep sleep and swoon eould not be explained; 
for there b notfung to prove that tlicre b no consciousnesa of the 
know'ing self during those m-called stages of unconsciousness. We 
feel on wahjng that we had no eonadouancs* at the time hecauac 
we cease to have any memory of it. The reastoi therefore whv states 
of uneoiucbuaness are felt to the waking stage to be so k this, that 
We have no memory of thoae states. Mcmoiy b only poGsihle when 
certain objects are apprcliended and the tmprcaaJon of these ob- 
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jects tif otrtJSciO'iMtncas ts left ifv the mind, so thiU through tbcxii the 
object of raenwry may be xememberotL During deep sleep no ob¬ 
jects are perceiveti, and nn troprcssiotis are left, and, a* a result, we 
cease to have any metnDn' of those states, The self then remains 
with its characteristic aeif-consduiiflness, but without the con- 
setiHutness of anything else* Tlie self-conscious self dnes not leave 
any impression on the organs of the psychosis, tlie maaoi, etc,, as 
they alt then cease to act- It i* easy to understand that no imprcs- 
sioa can be inude upon the self; for, if it could and if impnsaioxB 
had been continually heaped on the self, then such a self could 
never manage to get rid of them and could never attain emoncipa- 
titm. Moreover, it is the characteristic trf the phenomenon of 
tnemcry thatt when a pcfcepticin has once been perceived, but is 
not being percdvcd continually, it can be retncmbeml now, when 
those pa^ impressions are revived by association of aitnilar per* 
eeplions, Bui the sclf-conscioua self has always been the same 

there cannot he any memory of it. 'Fhc fact that on waking 
from deep sleep one feeb that one has slept happily docs not proifi 
that there was actually any conBciousncss of happiness during deep 
sleep; it b only a happy organic feding of the body resulting from 
sound sletfp which is imerpreied or rather sptAen of as being the 
enjoyment of happiness during deep sleep. We uy, "I am the tante 
as I waa yestcrdajV* but it is not the self that ta remembered, but 
the particular assndation that forma the content of memory. 
Perception of objects is generated in us when consciouanees 
comes in contact with ilie ph^aied objects in associarion with this 
or that sense of perception, it is on that secouni that, though tlw 
self is always possessed of its s(!lf*coiiscfousncss, yet it is only when 
tbt; consciousness of the self is in touch with on external o^ect in 
tincoriiri»n with a sense-organ that we get that particular wnse- 
perception. This self is out all-pervading, but of an atomic sum; 
when it cranes in association with any particular sense, wc atsquire 
that partiailar semMspereepdon. ThisespUina the fact that no two 
perceptions can be acqmr^ simultaneously; where there is an ap¬ 
pearance of simultaneity, there is only a suceesdon of acquirement 
so rapid that chaogra tannot be noticed. Had the pouI been ait- 
pervading, we shoi^ have had the knowledge of sit tilings at once, 
since the soul was in touch with all things. Thus it Is proved that 
the self hss oonsdousntss is its essential duracteristk; knowledge 
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or consdnusoess a oev'cr produced in it, but when tlie obstructiofis 
*JK rcmoireJ and ihc self comes into touch with the objects, the 
consdotunm of these objects shines forth. 

God and the World. 

As Wd hovic ohrestly oobed, the Mlnuipststa do not iuhnit the ci* 
istence of Ihsoto, Tlieir antjthdstic srgumctits, which we have not 
considercdt esn be dealt with here in oontnast to V&muns's doc- 
tifnc Ilf /fesoro. They say tJuit an oniniscrent /ftiawf caiiiuii be ad- 
nuued, since such an assumption cannoi be proved, and there are, 
indeed, many ol^ectioTis to the hypothcais. I'or bow can such a 
perception of omniscieiux be acquired? t^imdy tl cannot be ac¬ 
quired by the ordinary means of perccpiion; for ordinary per¬ 
ception catuiot give one the knowl^gc of all things present and 
past, before and far beyond the limits of one’s sensea. Also the per- 
cqttion of Tsvara generally ascribed to the cannot be ad- 

iriitted; for it is impossible that the Yugin should penxive paist 
things and things bt^und the linuta of his senses, by means of liia 
sense-organs, tf mind (on/oUeropA) be such that it can perceive 
all sense-objects without the aid of the senses, then what Is the use 
at all of the s en s es P Of oourae it is true that by great conccntiatJon 
one can perceive things more dearly and distinctly; hut no amount 
of ccNiccntiation or any other process can enable a man to hear by 
the eye or to perceive thtt^ta without the help of the Omni¬ 

science (a therefore not possible, and we hav'e nut by our senses 
seen any such omniacicnt person aa lilvara. His eaUtence cannot be 
proved by ttifereace; for, since He is btyond all perceptible things, 
iheie cannot be any reason (Aetu) which we could perceive as being 
assooBted with i lim and by reason of which we could make Him the 
subject of inference. It is urged by the Naiyiyilias that ihia worltb 
tbfmed by coUutsdon of parts, must be an effect in Itself, and it is 
argued that, tike all other effects, this aim must have taken place 
under the Su(ierintcadence of an intdligent person who had a 
direct experience of world tnatcrrals. But this ja not necessary; for 
it may very well be conceived that the atoms, etc., have all been 
collocated in their present form by the destinies of men 
according w the Aanan, of alt the men in tlie world- The Jbirsmi of 
meiTt and demerit exist in us all, and they are moulding the world- 
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pn»e«4, thtiugb these cannot be perceived by lo. The wgrld may 
tlius be regarded 3 a a, product of the fuirmat of men smJ net of 
Iruara, vrhoni no one has ever perteJved. Mnttover, urhy should 
fhern, who htis no desire to satisfy, cnaite ihij world? This wtirld, 
witfi a]] the moontaina. rivers and oceans, etc,, cannot be regarded 
as an diect produced by any otic« 

Yanmna folJows the mcihod of the Nyffya and tries to prove 
thru the world b an ittfecl, and, at such, must have been, produced 
by an intelligeni person who had a direct knowledge of the 
materials. He also has a direct knowledge of the dhorma (merit) 
and odhttnna {demerit) of men, in accordance with which He cre¬ 
mes the w-bolfi world and CBtablishe* an order by which every man 
may have only such capeticnees aa he deserves. He, by His mere 
desirr, sets all the world in mntiun. He has no body, but still Me 
carries on the fimetioning of Hts desire by His manai. He has to be 
admitted as a person of infinite knowledge and power; for other¬ 
wise how could He create this world and cstahli^ its order i 
The Sanlcarites had held that, when the Upani^ads say that no¬ 
thing exists but one Brahman, it means that finthmon alone exists 
and the wurld is fidse; but that is not the sense. It means simply 
that there U no other Ijvam hut jmd that Uiete is none else 

like Him. When the Upani^ds declait that Brahman U all that rve 
see and that He is the sole materia! el the world, it does not mean 
that everything else does not exist and that the qualitylcsa Brahman 
is the only r^ty. If I say there is one sun, it does not mean ihai 
He has no rays; if I say there are the seven oceans, it does not mean 
thiit the oecstns have no ripples, etc. 'ITie only meaning that such 
passages can have is that the world has come out of Him. like sparks 
from fire, and that in Him the world finds its ultinutic rest and 
support; from I Itia all things of the vnjrld—the fire, the wind, the 
cjirth—drawn their powers and capaducs, and without His 
power they would have l»en impottat to do anything. If, on the 
contrary, it is held that the whole wfjrld is false, then the whole 
esperience has to be aacrificed, and, as the knowledge of Brahman 
also forms a pert of thb experience, that also has to be sacrificed as 
false. All the Vedanta dialectic employed to prove tiutt the per- 
ceptinn of difference is false is of very tittle use to us; for our ex¬ 
perience shows that we perceive diffcfenees as wed as rdatious. 
We perceive the blue colour, the lotus, and also that lite lotus has 
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tlic blue <oluur; io tbe wurld and tiic individuAtfl niay also be con¬ 
ceived in accordance witli ibe teaclung of the UpanJ^oda as bdn^ 
insepatabJv' rdated to liiixi. This meaning is, indeed, more legiti* 
nurte than the conception which wcHtld ahoFish all the w'orid niant- 
festadon« and the peraonatity of alF individual persoos, and would 
renuoi) content only to intlicate the identity of thtir pure in- 
teQigence with the pure tntelligtrnce id Brahman. There is not any 
pure, oll-ahoorbingt quality leas intelligence, aa the Saalcaritesasaett; 
for to eacii of ua dltfcrent and aepaiate Edcss ttre being directly 
manifested, e.g. our feetinga of tndividua! pleasures and pains. If 
there were only one intelligence, then everything should hart dione 
forth simultaneously for all times. Again, tltia tntelUgence U said to 
be both Being (rof), intelligence (ed), and bliss {Smtnda). If this 
tripartite fonn be accepted, it wiil naturally destroy the munLitte 
doctrine which lire Sahltarites try to protect so j^ously. If, how¬ 
ever, they assert that these ore not separate forms or qualities, but 
all three represent on* identical trutli, the Brahman, then that also 
IS nor poosible; for how can bliss be the same as intdligencc? 
Pleasure and intelligence ant experienced by all of us to be entirely 
different, 'rhits, in whichever way we try to ectutiniise tbe Saoltarite 
doctrines, we find that they are against all experiences and hardly 
atand the strain of a logici] criticiam. It has, therefore, to be ad¬ 
mitted that our nottuns about the extemsl worid ore correct and 
give us a true representiuion of the mtemaT world. The manjfnM 
world of infinite variety is therefore not merely an illusory ap¬ 
pearance, but true, as attested by our sense-experience. 

'rhiis the ultimate conclusion of Y£muna*a philosophy demon¬ 
strates that there are, on tbe one.side, the self-conscious aouU, and, 
tm the nthcr, the omniscient and all powerful Isvaia and the mani¬ 
fold external world, 'rhese three categories are raaL He hints in 
some places that the world may be regarded as being tike sparks 
coming out of Isvarai but be does not elaborste this thought, and 
it is coruradkted by other passages, in which Uvara U spoken of as 
the foahitiner of the wrtrld system, in accordance with the Nyaya 
doctrine. From the manner in which he supports the JJyfiya 
poshion with regard to ihc idalJon of T^vara and the world, both in 
the Siddki-trin'ti and in the Agaaui'pTiltnit^'at it is almost certain 
that Ilia own altitude did not differ much from the jVyaj'tf attitude, 
which left the duality of the worid and /feuro obsohitelv unre* 
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aofved. Et appeoR, ihenfon, tliat {w rar aa vtt can judfie from Ills 
SiJdhi-traya) Yamuna’s main contrtlimkin coiwists in eaublUhing 
llie sdf-conadousntsa of the smil, 'ITm: reality of the «tcrml world 
and tlie wtistencc of livara had been aceepwd in prevto^ systema 
alw. Ylmiina thus gives ua kirdly any new idea* about and 
His relation to the souls and the worfd He does not make impi^ 
into the nature of the reality of the world, and rests «mwni wth 
proving that the world-appearance is not false, a* the ntes 
supposed. He says in one p!a« that he does not believe in the ci* 
iRtence of the panlcss atoms of the Naiyiyikas. ^^1e amalleat particle 
of mattrf ts the trmartm, the specks of dust thnt are found to move 
in the sir when tile sun's rays come in through a chink or hole. U ut 
he dues not say anything more than this about the ultimate nature 
of the reality of the mstilfoid world or how it has oonK to « 
it k He ia atflo silent about the tntthods which a pereon should 
adopt for ptoctning his salvation, and the nature and character- 

bdes of that state. ..... l 

Yimuna. in hi* .d^tumt-pfibftaKyo, tried 10 establish at 
Paiic:a.ratra^sanA{td hod the tomt validity as U« Vedas, since it wm 
uttered by Isvara himself. Vistiu, or Vasudeva, has been p ' to 
the Pur\lta~stdl^^i and in other places of the Vedas as ilie supreme 
Lord. The Psiupala-tantta of the Saivos is never supported by the 
Vedas, and thus the vaUdity of the Pshtfmiii-lmtro cannot be com¬ 
pared with that of the PeScar^tra^sfO^ild- 

God according to Ramanuja, Venkatanatha 
and Lokkearya. 

Bhbkan had said ihitt. though Ih>ara ia possessed of all 
tjualitiei and k in l-rjm.-self beyond all impurities, yet by His Sakh 
(wiwwl He transformed Himself into this world, and. aa all con- 
ditjoiu and Umilaticms. all matter and phenomena are but His 
power, j t is He who by Hk power appears » m tmlinary soul and 
at list obtains emaTicipatinn ss welL kditiamija holds that on this 
view timre is on essential form of Brafunan which transcends the 
limits of all bonds, the power {Haktt) which manifests itwlf as all 
phenomena. Brahman, being always associated with the poftw 
which cjoBts os the wnrhl-f hetiomena, becomes neccsaacOy subject 
to ill iltc defects of the phenomenal world. Moreover, wlreii a 
Sakti, or power of Brahman, t# admitted, how tan Brahman be said 
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tofiTiffcf 4 ay transformatioii ? liven if the ^aAiiip^mtr) be regadctlaa 
its tnuiiiforrnatiDf)^ even tJien it c^nno't be accepted (i?ra/iffidi7) 
AhouJd combine with ic$ to tindcri^ s worldly tnmsforimtjcjri. 

Another VedJLatbt (probtbly Vsdsv'^aprakain, the Preceptor of 
Ramin uju in his e^rly di)^) Itcld that Ih'shrmiiip in Itsovm e^^enisei 
tnnsforracd iL^elf into the world; thi* theory ia open to the 
ofajeetjon thjn the firthmaiir being tr^n^fomied into the worJdt be^ 
comes subject! to nit ilie iutpuritiea and defects of the world. liven 
tf it U held tliat in eme part it iu transoendeiu and possesses in- 
rtninenihlc g(x>d qualities and in another suiTbra frtim (he Impurides 
si>$oc]ated with its transformaiion into the wnridt then also tfot 
w'hich is 80 jiiipuie in. one part cnnani Jiavt its impunty so counter¬ 
balanced bj* the purity of its other hidf that ir cm be i^lcd firwa. 

RAtn^iuja^ therefore, holds [hat all the changes and transfonna^ 
lions take place in the body of the Ihram and not in HJs essence. 
So Ijvara, in His pure essence^ is ever free from ah impuritias, *nd 
the possessor of ah the l>cst qiiaUdcs, untouch^ bv (lie phe¬ 
nomenal disturbances with which His body done is associaicd- The 
matter which forms the stiiflF of the external world is noi what the 
Sa^Mty^ calls the suluttiinces, but simply the prahfti or the 
primeval outal entity, poss^ssinj' diverse qualities which may h* 
ckssiAed under three diifcrent types—the iitf/tTa, the r^&s and the 
hmur* "nu 3 pr<iArli. howv^-er, in its dm essence, formi the body of 
Ih^a and h moved into all its tmniifqniiaiiort* by //tm* Ilimself- 
When He withholds pmkrd from nil its iransronmiriam ^md annuls 
all its mmvTueni, we have the stale of pf^ktya, tn which /itwra 
Mistj m the kafiina or causal state* holding withm Him the prtd^ti 
in ita subtle state as Hia body. Prukrti is a body as well as a urodc 
{profit} of /fearff, and. whm it is in a manifested curtdrtioa, wc 
have (he state of motion. Prfsfyii undergoes ita (ramfrirniationa 
inio inn-mdjFa, etc.; but these are yet the subtle sub¬ 

stance forming psrU» of /iwmV hkly, llie trausformatjons thmitgh 
ufudt pt^tkfti jn the origination of ufidnkifrii^ 

are nm the remits of the collocation of the^tijvu real&^ aswe^w in (he 
rase of tlie Sdi^k/iya^ but may be regarded os the passing <tf pruA^ii 
throngh different stages, each stage Iwng inarked out by ilic spedat 
character of die prakfH w'hilc psasftig th rough that stage. The wnrd 
here haa then its ordinary meaning of quality; and it is 8up- 
pused that the prakrii^ sm it is moved by Iiv 4 ira^ condhues to ae- 
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quire new qusUtifcs;. Tlit present itstc of the vrarid also vcpmcn%» 
pr^d^i tn a paitiCulAt utaiu wheroin it bis acquk^ die qualities 
wliich we tiatc in the phenutniyiial wnrld of ours. 

We liffve seen befote tkut the existence uf Ih^a was inferred 
by Yxitiuna on Nyaya iines^ But RamAnijjfl thinks that there b eu 
much to be said in favoui^ of the existence ^ against it. Thus he 
says dial, even supposing that the hills^ etc*, are effects, it cannot be 
said that dtey were all created by one personfor even ail jugs are 
nol nuidc by the ^same person; may idwi be denied^ after the 

SiSmkhya modCk and it may be iniiagined that in aeKirdjince witli 
the Karma of men the world arose out of a combination of the 
original gtttms. There ia dius as much to be said against the ex- 
btcftre uf iivara as In favour of it- R^manujit holds that li^ara 
C4nnnr be proved by inference 1 hiit la to be sdniitted on ifae 
aurherity of the sacred texts ^ The Nytya and Yoga, moreover, 
coDceived /Jenro to be only the niffuiia^kara^itf cir instruiuefliaJ 
cause; but according to Rimanuja Ih^ara is aff^pcrirttidiiig in alJ 
spajce and in all time. This in'* pervasiveness of God does not mean 
ihji His reality is the Mfdy reality evrtywrhereT or that He is identical 
ivith the worid'feaHty* and all else is false. It means, os Sudar- 
lanacdjya has $aid in his SnUti-pruksHkd on ihc R^^a-bhnp^a, 
and j^rcr^ diat there is no measure with which He may be limited 
by siny fipatbd relation^ Varada aod Niriyiitia+ bowevef* and 
Veiika|jmitlia, agree in interpreting alJ-pen-'asirencss the ab- 
•ence of any limit to Hia good qmalitieB {iyad-gu^^aka iti parkchtda- 
rahiiii^Y. There h nothing else than ffesra's body^ so by His body 
adiao he be cotjceivcd as pervading the whole worfd, Thuj^ 
tivara is not only mmitra^kdraipt but also upaddaa^kor&^ttii or 
material catiac as well. Vehhap establishes in some detail that the 
highest Ihfiif'a is called. Nirayaoa arid ILk power^ presiding 
matter and soiiisj is called I^akprtt- li^'tira has Mis mojutSf and Ills 
eternal sensed do not require uny body or organs for their mani¬ 
festation* Vchka^fl also mcntkms three nwdifiRi fonuft of mani* 
festatioii of Lord Vasudeva, tuimcdy Stiqikar^n^ l^radyumna and 
Aniruddlia. This vywAtf doctrine of the PaAcardtra hai^ been 
briefly <hiyntgaw-| in Vara\unl’9 htidrya On the Tdltra-irity^i uf 
LeiftcSfyia, I1ies« thfw, Sanduirsai^at Pradyumra* and Animddha, 

* BaminLUd V 3rd fflim- 

• S« NyOya^^ntfdkHMiinm of Vcnkawi^lla. 
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92id CO be the three tlifferHit fomis of S''^uiJewa, by ^^'htch 11c 
catttrole the individual souls (jive), the atoaos and [he extemat 
world. That fonn of acmity by which the jtvm were sc|%inted fcmn 
the fnak^ st the beginning of the creation Is astuicuitnj with a form 
of Jivora called SanikajM^ When this scpamting activity pasaca 
and dumioatea over men aa their moaoi and uldmaldy bricj^ tbets 
to the path of virtue and good, it ia add to be assocuUed with a form 
of Ihutta called Pradyumna. Aniruddha is lltat funu of Ih^ta 
by which the eatemai world is generated and kept to order, and in 
which oor eaperiencea and attempts to attain right fcninvledgi: are 
ftdfillctL I’hese forms arc not ditferent livafa, but are imagitied 
according to the diveraity til Hia function> /rtwo's full existence is 
e^'eIywhiefc; He and His forms are identical. 'ITiese forma are but 
manifestations of the power of Visudeva and are therefore called 
Vibhiteo. Such manifestations of His power are also to be found in 
great rdigioua heroes such aa Vyasa, Ar^unir, etc. l^ohScSrya, in 
describing Him further, says that In His real essence livara U not 
only omniscient, but this amnisctence is also associated with coqh 
ptete and etemaJ joy. His knowledge and powers do not tulfer any 
variation or comparison, as they are always the w:iy highest and 
the must incunceivable by any one else. He moves us all to action 
and fulfils our desiresaccordingto our karmm. He givt-a knowledge 
to those who are ignorant, power to thoae wlio are weak, pardon to 
those who are guiliy, merey to the sufferers, putereal sifection and 
overlooking of guilt to diose who arc guilty^ goodness to thuse who 
arc wicked, smemty to the crooked, and goodness of hmn to those 
who are wicked at heart. He esmun bear to remain separated from 
those who do not want to be separated from Him, and puts Himself 
within easy reach of those who want to see Him, ^Vhet1 he sees 
people aifltcTed. He fias mcrey on them and helps them, ‘rhtis all 
His t^ualirics are for the sake of others and not for Fb'rtiself. fits 
afiection lor us is of a Qiatema] nature, and out of this affeetbm He 
neglects our defects and tries to help ua towards tlie ideal of good. 
He has created this world in Himself, not in order lo sutisify any 
wants but in a playful manner, as it were through mere spontsnnty 
(/t/n). As tn creation, so in keeping tlie created world in order, ajid in 
dipsoluijon. His playful spontaneity upholds every tiling and bring* 
about everything. Dissolution is as much of His play as creation. 
i\ll this Is created in Himself and out of Hxmadf. 
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Vsiisti-dvaita doctrine of Soul according to 
JR*manuja and Vefikaunitha. 

ITic oF «ub as separate seJf-ooosdoiia entities, in 

cantradiftinclioii to the doctrine* of other systems, had been 
established by ^'imiina. a* we have shown io wim detiul in oui 
section on liis doctrine of soul. ’Hie soul is atomic in its SLim. as we 
have already found stated by V amuna. Barada, Vts^^u Miim and 
Venka^3[w^ha hdd that in the onlinaiy phenomenal s:^ its know¬ 
ledge expands and contacts. At the time of emancipation it has 
Its highest expiinslon in wliich it pervades the w'hole world. The 
cause of its contraction imd expansion is its ftomw, which la also 
called midyd. Ramanuia, in hb Veddnfttdipa, indulged in dru; 
ft frnjtr of the ray of s lamp in explaining the rise of knowledge in 
dWcjwii parts of the body, despite the atomic soul being located 
in only one part. The soul csists in one pan of the body and spreads 
out rtB knowledge over all other parts nf ilie body, like the rays of 
a tamp iUmAnujs saya tliot livara allows the individual self- 
conscious souls to perform wbichecer tc^n they have a deaire to 
attempt- Mm-ement is possible only through tb* approval by 
Ihara of the desires of individual souk The self^nadous soul* 
iksirr things according to their own free will, and in this they are 
not hampered by Ikafa'. ihura always aJIow-a the individual souls 
to am, i.e. to move their limbs according to theif dHirea, Tlus ut a 
sort of oocasionnlism, which holds that, in every action which I am 
pcrforoiidg, I am dependent cm lhatds will I lan move my limbs 
Irccau.'ie He wUlies it Apart froin this generxt law that Ihara is a 
aupportcr of all actions, tiiere are some exccpliona of particular 
favour and disfavour. To those who are particularly Mtached to 
Him Ke ia more favourably dbpoaed, and by Hii grace generates 
in them such desires that they adopt actions I>y which they may 
easily win Him. Into those who are particularly opposed tii Ilim 
He imports such desires that they are ted farther away from Him 
ftiMfri exists in n* all as tJie inner controller. This inner controller 
13 rcpTCBented by our individual soul. This individual soul is free 
in alt its desires! knciwledge, and attempts*- This freedom of will, 
knowledge, eic.. is given to u* alt by lioiaa, and He also ammgxs 
that the mo^'cmcnts in the material world may take place in ac- 

I. VAnvdan''A TVEfffw-fffljm, 
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cordance whh our desirciw I'hus He not only gives tis freedom of 
will, but «l8o helps the reatiiuiiion of that will m the e^icimat world, 
snd ulumatdy grants good and evil fruits QCCordio^ to our good and 
evil deeds*. 'Hiua /ftwa’s contiol over us does nut rob us of our 
fieedbu) of will. Even Hit hivuur and (Usfavour conaUt in the FuJ- 
filmeul of fl devotee's eager desJra to be assuckted with Him, and 
His disfavour consists in FulfiJling the desire of a coohnned sinner, 
leading him away into woiidiy pleasures farther from Him. The 
self is often called jMnOt or cotuciousness, because of the fact 
that it is as self-revealing as consaouannss*. It reveals all objects, 
when it comes in touch with fbem through its senses. Tlie soub are, 
however, alt held in /ftwn. Ramdnuja had spolcen of the souls only 
as being the body of livara\ but X^ukacarya and Yanivars further 
hold that, as the cscernal tnaterinl objects e.vial for the sake of the 
souls, So the souls exist for the lhwfa\ as Xian is the end. for which 
the cTcteruiil objects of enjoyment exist, so Ihora i* the end {itpt) 
for vrhidi exists as the object of Hlb control and support 

The self, thou^ pure in itself, becomeo associated with ignor- 
anoe and worldly desires through coming into touch wttli matter 
(ofjfh AvidyS, or ignorance, here mtsms want of luiowledgc, mis- 
appUcalioji of characteristics, false knowledge, etc. This ignoTance, 
or ttvidyd, whkii is tiu cause of many worldly desires and impure 
insuncts, is generated by the a^ociation of the souls with matter; 
when ihb association ts cut away, the self becomes divested of the 
orrif^'d and emancipated^ 

Raininuja aays in his Vetldrlha-saifigriiha that Isvara grants 
ciRatidpahon from worldly bonds to a person, when lie, after ac- 
quiiing true knowledge from the iSittas aixording to the tmtutic- 
lion of good teachers, engages himself every day in self-control, 
penance, purity; practises for^vingness, sincerTty, charity, non- 
iignry; performs all the obligatory end ceremonial duties* reframa 
from pmhibited actions, and afrerwards surrenders himself com- 
plnely to the Lord; praises Him, eontinually tliinks of Him, adores 
1 litti, omiRta Hii uamea, hrais gf Hb greatness and goodnens, speaks 
of it, worship* Him, and lias all the darkness of hb soul removed 

• ^ RsiBlhujia't BAdgw, w. j. 44, 41, 

. ^ ittlifjvt. It. t n *J, 30. 
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by Hii gntee. 'ITje otniirwry ohtigatory and ccttmootiil diitic* have 
ta be perfcirmedi all the highest cthicst virtues have to be practised 
and a true kiiowtedge attained from the iestrss, h is only when a 
nun has thus ctuolibed himself that be can ukunately ottmn 
ctAancipsUnn from all worldly bonds by tupreme scif'surrender 
and hhakti to the IxFtd. Bkakii, or devotion, with iUmanuja means 
continual thinking of Him > Without h pure knowledge cuimot give tia 
ciaancipalion. 'Hie special feature of hhitkli is this, that by h a man 
loses all interest in everything else than that which is done for the 
sake of the deansst. FmsUy ^uikti la not with Ramanuja feeimg, 
but a speciai kind of knowLedge {j/iana-vUeta) whicb seeks to ignore 
everything chat b not done ^ the sake of Ih-iira, the dearejit to 
ua ah'< 

Venkapinfltba say's that the pcrlbriiutnce of ^KtrTfl'aj makes a man 
fit to intiuire into true knowledge, and the acquirement of true 
knowledge makes a mnn Jit to attain devodoo, or ihakli. Wlicn a 
man is fit to inquire after true kumvledge, he may give up the 
futrmat, itkakli is, according to Vehkaianatha, tlie feeiing of Joy 
(prO]) in the adorable, and not mere knowledge, Ertundpadon as 
rSyujya (samenc^ of quality) witii livaro is the result of such 
bitakH. In this state afs^idya, the human soul participates in the 
qualities of tunniscience, bli^, etc*, of Isoara. The human aout 
cannot, of course, whotiy participate with livara, and such of Hb 
qualities as the power of creating and controUing the world, or of 
granting enuuidpadon to human souls, remain ever with Isvara 
alone* Human souls can participate only in Kia knowledge and 
hlisti and t'an be as omnisdcfit and as blissful as He. In this state of 
esunetpation i^lan remaioa in an eteirial and intmitc blissful servi¬ 
tude to /iroro* This servitude to firera la not painful in the least, 
like other servicca. \Mien a man furgues all Ids peraonal vanity and 
meiges all hb independence in His service, and coiuitkrs liimself 
3S His servant w'hose only work ia to serve Him, this is indeed the 
atalc nf bright joy. Venkapniiha. however, further differeotuites 
this ViOfnaca emandpation, os the thinking of tlie livara as. the 
most supreme, and thereby deriving infin ite joy, frtHa tlic other 
type of kahndya, in whkh Mon thinks of himself the Hrahnun and 
attaiiu kanmiya. There aUo the ffisociation with anidya and the 
world is indeed destroyed, and the man ii$ reduod to oneness; but 

< See T-KtArlAd-MSUTwkiii p, t4& 
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lhi» b Imdly a drainiUlc state, tiitce there b nut lien tlte in&uie joy 
which I be Vttif^acA cimndpation oin brinj^. RiiMnuja hu tttitten 
of mukli as a state which a nwui om acquire when he b div«tctJ of 
all addyS, and has the natunil intuititin of the Supreme Soul and bis 
relations witli I'lixn. Jle had distinguished tliis State from that 
rntthi in which a man u divested of all karitua and rtalizea himself 
tn Ikinuctf, os ohstructuig the qualities of Jhutra from hlncL This 
kaicafyat or tcalization of one’s, own self us the highest, b thus 
distinctly a tower enuinctpotion. It is not out of place to say that 
Vehicfltanilthfl had pushed hhakti and the human goat of mukti 
distinctly further on to the aide t>f feeling, by diHining bhokti oa a 
feeling of joy and mukti as servitude to Isvara. 

Acit or Primeval Matter: the Prakdi 
and its modiiicationfi. 

Proceeding to describe the nature of tiuitter, Vehltatanatlui tries 
lo disprove liie Nyiy»-Vati«sika theory uf atoms. *rhc smallest 
particle of matter is that which (S viiubte in (lie sun’s taya tsoming in 
through a chink or hole. The inuginaticin of still finer paiwlca, 
which nuiy he called dyads or atoms, is not attested by etpertEnGc; 
for these cstuiot be perceived. They cauinm be wmijiared to the 
s mall invisible pollen of flowers which makes the air caoying it 
fragrant; for these aroall paitidts poesces the quality of smell, 
whereas atoms are subtle patticlwi which do not possess any per¬ 
ceivable chancteriatic. Even toferttiue cannot atahloih these 
atoms; for, if we suppose that {wtidcs when divided could be 
further divided until we conld auive at the liintt of cftviHon, 
beyond which no division was possible, and that these subtlest 
pwticltf could be called atoms, this would be impossible, for the 
atoms of Nylya and VaJde^ika are not only the smidlksi partfclca but 
tliey are considertd to have a special kind of measure (pdninJnf&i/yn) 
03 their chazactcTisiic, and this we have no data for inferring. If 
only the smallness is the criterion, we may better stop at the 
trasa~T«fpt (the dust particles in the air). 'I'here are also other ohjet> 
tions against the »tn«nT‘* ibeory, such as have been propounded by 
fiaAkaticarya, that the panicss atoms onttot come into touch with 
other atoma nr fonn together into one whole, or that the pAnmao' 
dulyu measure of the paramSnv should not generale a di^ereut kind 
of mi'osute in the dyad or dmt the dyad ought not to 
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gnicme quite another kind of mcaauie Lti t he n-ttfa-rmw. The ’ttwld 
cannot thus be twoepied m due to the conglctnemticm of atams or 
trota-tTnus, iVoAffi containing the tbwe qualities of tatipa, rajm and 
tpmaj has thtis to be admitted aa the prhnal matter. The date of it 
juBt precending aha^ro end just foikming its state aa pritJifti (die 
state in wbich. ail its ilirec quaiitits being the same, therr ts no 
nidoifestation of any porticular quality) is called tmihat. The neat 
state, which folbvf* putluu and pfecedea the sciues, is called 
ahipetfurtt, Tlie ttmhta and aka^kdra An not subjective stau» of 
btuldhi or ego, as some fUqikhyists would think, but are two euc- 
oessit'e cosnuc stages of the pfok^i, the primeval cosmic ttkaltcr. 
The ohanMra is of three kinds, rdtfiTiAij, r^om and tSmtua^ The 
senses aiv not produetfi of elcmenta, as tbe Vaik|ika supposed, hut 
represent the functional cogniiional powc« in assodation with the 
eye, nose, akin, <lt It is mantu whose Stales are variously called 
tmagination, detettninutiuii, etc. LokJearya describe* prakrti as 
being of three kind*, luundy (r) that which contains ilic purest 
sBtnvt characters and forms the material of the abode of /ftwaj 
[a) that wliJch contains the threefold chamctcni of sattva, rofur and 
tamoi and forms the ordinary world for us. This is the field of 
IhMrdA pby. It i* called pfaiqti because it produeea all trans- 
fonnations, tnidyd because it h opposed to all true knowledge, and 
mdyS because it is the qiuse of all diverse cnation*. As we have 
mentioned berorci ttie^uBrti of j>™A7rt art its qualities, and not the 
SfljwJliAfa reals, Cteatioo is produced by the rise of opposite quali* 
ti^ in the ptakfU. The tan-iinJ/rdf are those state* of matter in 
which the specific elemental qualities are not numifested. Tlie Order 
of the geneau of the tan'mdirat is described by some as follows; 
first the bhvtSdii from it i^bda-tan-mitiraf and from that the 
again, from Skoia comes- spatia*t(m-mStTB (vibration'potential), 
followed by vSyttV inm vdyu comes the rSpit‘taa~matrtt (light- 
potential) and from that tqiu (light and heat): from ttjaf tomes 
,tw Jfr/i (nwtp-pin r>nt i at), and thence water; from water come* 
garnfAtf-niH-MM/rii (smeil-potential), and from that earth. Other 
theorie* of the genesu of tlie bhutni luc also dcscrilMd, but we omit 
them here, as they arc not of much value, Van^'am aaya thin time 
is regard«i as the prakrii withmit its Mfmi quality, but Vciikaia- 
natlia speaks of time a* eristing in the nature of [nattt as a spednl 
form of Uia manifeatation. Space (tfi'i) u not an codty different 
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from Skaiaf wMcb offers room for the movenwot of things. Jjleaiw 
is not a men: vseuli^ or iiciiD<«ccupiG:dnoss, hut a posidve entity. 

Thus it is seen that ihe iadetermimitc raa^ of pffdqii, with 
its three qualities, passes through tmuqi st^ca md at tnsi exhihits 
the pheiHtinetia] worM^ which produces hoppioess n nd mUcTT in 
accordfoice with a num^s destiny {adfjfa) and good or bad denis. 
The force of aiiffta n not a separate entity, but the favour and dis¬ 
favour of lhara, which wofics m accordance with the good or bad 
deeds of nuui. 


CHAPTER XX 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE RAmANUJA 
SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

Sankara and Ramlnuja on the nature of Reality 
ae qualiHed or unqualified. 

SaStrasa eaya that Bmhtnait, at pure intdligcnee (rm'fnarrdim) 
entirely divested of any kind of fbmus ia the uitinute fcality 
{ptmmMlut), flad tltat all diffennees of the knower, thi; knuwn, 
and the divene fonna of cognidon are all irapoaed on tt anil are 
fatse. FaUchood with liim » an appearance which ceasejt to cxlat 
aa aooij as the reality I» known, mul thU 19 caused hy tlte defect 
(doja\, which hi(l» the true natuio of reality and manifests varintia 
forms. The defect wbUh produces the false world appearattoe Is 
ignorance Of nescience (tre^yd or which can neither be card 

to be eicUtieTit nor non'cxlstent {s(id^i(id-anirvticamyS\u and this 
octtscs {nnytfo) when the Brahman is known. It ia, iiid«d, true 
that hi our ortiuiaiy experience wt peredve dlderence and multi' 
plicity; but this must be considend u faulty, becaiue the fflultless 
scriptures speak of the one truth aa Brahman, ami, though there an 
the other parts of the Vedna which impose on us the f^onmmee 
of the Vcdic duties and therefore imply the existence of phiraltty, 
yet tbp« texts which refer to the nature of Brahman os one must 
Ek considered to have greater validity^ for they refer to tEie 
ubJnaatc, whereas the VedJc tnjunctitins are valid only with re^ 
fcrence tn the world of ippeafancc or only so long m the ultimate 
reality i* not known. Again, the scriptures describe the Brahman 
■s the reality, the pure eonsclousncsa, the infinite (suiyoTn /maaiti 
anuntam bruAma)i these ore not qtuliiiB which belong to Bralinian, 
but they sreall identietd in meaning, referring to the sshm: diflctence- 
less identical entity, absotunsly quaittylcss—the flnibman. 

Riminuja, in refitting the abem poeitian, takre up first the view 
of SaAkara that the Brahman as the ultmuiie reality is absolutely 
unqualified (ntreilit^). Ke sure that those who ossen chat reality 
can be unqualified have really no means of proving it; for alt prtsafs 
arc baaed on the assumption of seme qualified character, TIim un* 
quoKEcdness could not be directly experienced, u they believe; 
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for ilvm om be no ^xpenence mtliout ihc a^^mtiption of wcmc 
qualified character^ ajjiec an isxpKrritmge^ bcin^ my own unique ex¬ 
perience, h neoesaarity qualil^ed. Erai if you tried to prove Lhat 
one's own experience, whicli is really qualiAcd m mum:, is un* 
qualiRcd, you wmiltj lo pick up some Bpecial [rait in it. Iti 
viTEue of wbioh you wuxdd mainrnin it was unqualified; mid by th&t 
fan nut attempt is defeated, for that specki tmit would tn^kc 
it qualJfkd. Intelligerice is itself sdf-rcvealing^ and by it the 
knower kudu's all objects* It may also be shown that c\tm during 
sleep, Of swoon, the experience b not cliariicterlesa* Even when the 
Brahman is said to Ik teal, pure couscioiumeas, and infinite, k means 
that dicse are the characters of Brahman and it is meaningbss to sar 
that the\' do not indicate ^me chufactcr. The scriptures omnot 
Testify to the existence of any diaractcrlcss reality i for they are a 
collection of wards arranged in order and relation, and each word 
Is a whole, eornprising a stem and a siiflit, md the scriprurc* there- 
fore are by nature unahk to yield any' meaning wfijch aignifiea any- 
tiling that is eharaeterless. As regards perception, it ts well c^ot- 
blUlicd tlwi all determinate perception mcmi- 

fem an caitity with its cljarajctera; but eveo tfiderertomate percep¬ 
tion (nirvilmlpo-pmtyak^a) nianifests aomc diartictcr for its in- 
deterrafnstciiess means only the cxdu&iotl of some particulor 
character; and there can be no perception which U obaolotcly 
negative regarding the toantfestauDn of characters. *411 experienets 
ire embodied in a proposition—^This is so”—and thus involve 
the manifestation of some characteTB. ^Vheti a thing is perccival for 
the first time, some specifk charaatrs ant dkeemed - but, when it 
ti perceived again, the chantettrs discerned before are revived tit 
the mind, and by comparison iJie ipcdBc character are properly 
assimilated. This h what we eaU determinate pereeption^ involving 
die itianifestatton of common characters or dim characters as dk- 
tinguliihcd from the pcrceprion of the first tnomeni: which is called 
indctermuttire perception. But it docs not nusm that indeterminate 
perception ia not the perception of some spcctEc choriaeis, In¬ 
ference h ba3cd on pcfceptimi and as such rmm neces^rily rrveui 
a thing with cerrain charaeicrii^aiL ^d so not one of the three 
toums of our knuurtedge, perception, scriptures and inference* can 
reveal to iia any entity devoid of diaracieimics. 

It k urged by Saiikini and Ids fuHowers thni pcreeptioti refers 
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to pure being iiiui pure being alone f^san-niStfti'-grdhi)^ but this can 
TOVer be true, since perception refera to claas-durnctere md thus 
nccestwify inrojves the notion of difference! at that one par* 
tlcular fiioment of perception it grasps all the essential chaiwiter- 
ifftic differences of a tiling which ilwtiogiiiih it from all other ob- 
jeeta> If perceptioD Imd reference only to pure bcing« then why 
should it manifest w us that “here is □ jug," "here is a piece of 
cloth"; anti, if the charactaristk difTerence* of a thing arc not 
grasped by perception, why are we noi contented with a buffalo 
when we need a horse i As pure being they are all the aamct atul it 
is being only which, it is urged, is rerealed by perception. Mem^ 
would not disdnguisli one from the otlicr, and the cr^nition 
of one tiutig would aiifEce for the cognition of everything d*e. If 
any distinctive differences between one cognilion and another is 
admitted, then tlwt itself wauld baffle the contention uf the ch»- 
recterlossness of perception. Moreover, the senna can giuap only 
tlicir choractMistic special feature, e.g. the eye, wlour, the car, 
sound, and so on, and not diffcrcnctdeasness. Again, Brahman is 
said to be of the nolure of pure being, and, if the same pure being 
could he eaperienced by aU the senres. then that would mean that 
Biahnian itself u eapenenced by the sensea. If this were so. the 
Brahman would he u changeable and destructible as any other 
olsjects experienced by the senses, and thh no one would be willing 
to admit. So it has lo be granted that perception reve^ dHTcFcnce 
and not pure characterlessness. 

Again, it lus been argued that, ance the experience of a jug, 
etc., surics differently with different spare and time, i,c. we per¬ 
ceive here a jug, there a piece uf cloth, and then again at nnodter 
moment here a toy and there a hone, and we have not the one 
continuous experience of one entity in all space and lime, these ob- 
jecti are But why should it be so? There ia no contradiedon 
in the fact that two objects remain ai tlic same place at two different 
poiiUa of rime, or that two objects remain at two differed places at 
one and the same point of time, Tbiia there is nothing to pmve that 
the objects we perceive are all falser and the objects are % nature 
pure being only# 

Again, tt h^ been urged that experience or tntuirion (e g, aa in¬ 
volved in peteeprion) b self-rcvealing {tMyam-ptakiisal-, but this 
b tnie only with reference to i pereetver at the particular rime of 
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bi& pcirrptinn. No irrtukion It Ahacilutdy ^(^mtrsSing. The 
Mpcricnce of another man (tcM=s ijdt re™i( anything to me, nor 
docs a past experience of mine reveal anything to me now; for 
with reference to a past otperience of mine I only aay 1 
ji $o before/' not “I fcnovr it now/* h 'm abo not trtie timt no 
experience cin be further experienced; for I e^ remember my 
own pant c3cpeffe]ice or am be await; of it, aa I can be aware of the 
awaientss of other pwom; nnd* if the fact that one aw^encss can 
be the object of anotiier would niake It front being pn ex¬ 
perience or lotiiidoA or unubJiuti), then there ivould. be no 

anubhuti or experience at all. Jf ft man could m\ be of the 
experiences of others, he could use no sjicech to express himself or 
understand the speech of otlier people^ acid [ill speech and Litn- 
guage would be usdcsit. *rha± jug» etc-* are not regarded as tntiiiiion 
or experience is sImpFy because their nature is afcogetlier differeni 
therefrotu and iiot because they cart be objects of oognitiim or cx« 
pcricnoet for that wonkj be m criterion ai all. 

It Ls again tngtd that this iniuition or experience {imMuH or 
b nc^vr produced, alnce we do not know any ^togc when H 
WHS not in exixtencse (pr^~^bkdi'ady~^&hm:dd utpattir mrasycftf). 
It 13 also urged that any experience or awareness cannot reveal any 
state in which it did not exist; for how can a thing reveal Its own 
absence, since it ouinot exist at the time of its absence? Mmlnuja* 
in reply la such a eontctiLton on SahkamV ride, debates wliy ii 
altcHild be considered nccc&sajy that an experience shoutd revest 
only dut which existed ftt the same time with it; for^ had it b«ii so, 
there would be no communtcarion of the past and the future. It ts 
only senscduiowledge which reveak the objecis nhidi are 
at the time when the senses are operating and the seUHc-fcntiwIedge 
is cxfeting; but this b not true with regard to all knowledge. Memory * 
mfcrencc, ncripturea^ and inuuthtr mystic 

of «ig» can always communicate events which happened: in the 
past or will hsppen in the fiimre. Arguing in the same way^ one 
could say that even in the cstsc of the experience of i>rdinary objects 
such as jog, etc,, ft can be $md that tl:^ perception which reveals 
thetf presence at uny [Mtticular dme dca^ not reveal thtur eaistettce 
at all times. That they are tan so revealed means that the revebitjun 
of knowledge (r^zjfttid cft antihhufi} is limited by time. If rnehuinn 
of knowledge were not itself limited in tinwT then the objeczs re-' 
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^-ealed by it wuiitd atw nut be limited tn time, which wuuld be the 
same thing as to say that these olyectB, such as jug, ete», are ah 
cicriuil is nature; but they arc not. This «rt of afgtuiietvt may also 
be applied to the rcvelcition of knowledge in mferenct; emd it may 
well be argued that, stnee the objects must be of the same tj-pe aathe 
knowledge which reveals them, then, if t>je knowledge is not linuted 
in time and is etenul, die objects also mtD be ctemaL For there can 
he no knowledge without an otiyecc It cannot iw said that at tii* 
time of sleep, dninkcancss. or awotm, the pure experienoc b ex* 
pericnced as such wiihnut there bcii^ an object. If the pure ca- 
periende were at that time experienced as such, one would re- 
mniiher this on waking; for except in the care of experiences at the 
time of unirereal destruction {pnilaya), and b the period when one's 
body ianqt in existence, aU that ta expetienod is remembered. No 
one, hcrwm'cr, remeinijere having experienced an esperience ai the 
time of sleep or swoon. So that no such pure rm‘cbitioti of know¬ 
ledge exists at that tinu:. Wliat R&ndnuja maintains here, as will be 
shown bter on, is tliat during sleep or stvoon we have a direct ex¬ 
perience of the self and not the pure foredess experience uf the 
revelatkifl of pun oonsriuusnesa. Tlius there cannot be any stale 
in which knuwledge is pure revelation without an object, ilcnec it 
cannot be atgued that, because knowledge docs not ncvesl the state 
in which it did not exist, it must always be in existence and never 
be produced; for as each cogniiion is inseparably assodated with its 
object, and all chjeeta are m time, knowledge must also be in 
dme. 

Again, the aigumcnt that, since Imnwdedgc U unproduced, it 
cannot sntferany further modification or change, is robe. Granting 
for the soke of argument that knowledge b unprnduired, why simuld 
it on that account be necessarily changeless? The negation pre- 
cedii^ a particuLcr production (pri^a-idtiiva) ia bcginningtns, but 
it is destroy ed. So b (he avatyS of the Sahkarites, which is sup* 
posed to he beginning]^ and yet to be suffering oU kinds of change* 
and modlficxtiiins, as evidenced by its false emtions of the world- 
appearance, Even the. self, which b beginningteas and destraction- 
less, b supposed lo be ussociatcd with t body and the senses, from 
which it is different- Tlus spprehensiun of a dttfcreticc uf the self 
avidyd means a specific character or a nuxlification, and if this 
difference b not acknowledged, the self would have to be eenridored 
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idmdcal widi nidya. Again, it |« mcaninglcsa to say that pure 
intcUJgtnn, conwimmiess. e x p eri ence or intuition (mtibhSfi ot 
tatttriif), is punt sdf-reveltcian; for, were it so, why should it be 
called even scIF-terelationi or eternal, or oner Theae are dtilerent 
chsmctors, and they imply a qualified chartttcr of the entity to 
which they belong. It is itieaninglcss to say that pure coosciouiiness 
is charactcriess; for at least it Jus negative characters, since it is dis- 
tioguished from tdl kinds of materiat, non-spirituiti or dependent 
oiijccts which are considctetl to be difierent fitnn thb pure con- 
■dousness. Again, if this pure consdousness i$ admitted to be proved 
as cxuiing, that must itself be a dioracter. But t<i tvhom ta ii 
proved? It must be to the self who knows, and in that case its 
specific character is felt by the self who is aivarr id" it. If it b argued 
that the very nature of the self-revetatiun of cottsdousness is the 
self, dicn that wtnild be impossible; for knowledge implies* ktiower 
who is dtfikretit Frura the knowledge which reveals certain objects^ 
The knowicr must be pennanent in all lus acts of knowledge, and 
that alone can explain the fact of memory and recognition. The 
coosctousness of pleasure, pain and of this or that object comes and 
goes, whcnuif the kmiwer renuuna the same in all hts experience*. 
How then can the experience be identified with the peiaoit who 
cxpenences? " I know it," “just now 1 have forgotten it"—it is in 
this way that wc all experience that our knowledge comes and goes 
and that the phases are different from ourtelvcs; How can know¬ 
ledge or consciousnoa be the same os the hnower or the self? 

It is held tiui the self and ego or the entity refemd to by " I" 
arc diffneot The entity referrwl to by "I** contoltu two parts, a 
^f>moaling independent pan as pure consdtnisness, and on ob- 
jeetjve, dependent non-fielf-rcveolcd pan a* “myadf/' and it is the 
former pan alone that is the self, whereas the latter part, though tt 
is anodsted with the former, is entirety different from it and is 
only exprewecL felt, or manifested ^ virtue uf it* association with 
the fomier. But this can liardty be admitted. It i* the entity re¬ 
ferred to by “I” which is the subjective and mdividuol self and it 
is this which differvntiutos my expencnce from those of others. 
Even in lihemiion I wn inlcrestcd in omnetpaung this my indl- 
vulual self, for which 1 try and work and not m a sontalled subject- 
oli}tct<1e« coftsdouaness. If *' I" is lust, then who is interested in 
a mere coracioosTww, whether that b liberated or not? If then: is 
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no relation with this c«o, the self, the " I,” m knowledge U possibb, 
Wc oU my *■ 1 know." “I am the Imowcr"; und, if thU individual 
ami lubjcctivc eteii>cnt were unsuhstwniat and fnlsci what aig'* 
nifioOTCe w<«ild any eapeticiu* have? It is this ego. the *' 1 /' which 
is sdMuminous and does not stand in n«d of being revealed by 
anything dae. It is like the light, which reveals itself and in so doing 
reveals others as wcJL It b one whole and its intdli^t nahire b 
its self-revcflling character. So the selWuminnua self is the knower 
and fiol a mere revelation. Revdatiein, cogtiidon or kni>w ledge 
means that aomething is revealed to sotooonc, and so it would be 
meaningless to say that the self and the knowledge are identical. 
Again. H has been timmaiiwtl that seif is pure cnnsciousocss; for 
this pure consdousnes* alone U wliat is mm-mate^ “"<1 

therefore the spirit. Hut what Joes this non^nwlerifllity mean? It 
rtwrana with the Sankarues an entity whcjse nature i* such that ita 
very esistenoe is its revelation, bo that it does not dep^ on any¬ 
thing else for ita revelation. Therefore, plcsstires. pain, etc., are 
also self-revealing. There caiuml be a tuothacbe which b ptesent 
and yet is not known; but it i* held that pleasures and pains cannot 
be revealed, unless there is a ktwvrer who know* ilicm, Well the 
same woukt be true for kncnvledgc even. Can conseiouanesa teveal 
itself to itself? Certainly iwt; consciousness is revealed always to 
a knovrer, tlie ego or the seif. As we say “ I am happy, so wt say 
'* I know.'' If non-materiality is defined as revealing-to- 

itaclf in the above sense, such non-ruterrality docs not belong to 
C(*nsciousnesB even. It is the ego. the “1.” that is always sclf- 
rev'ealed to itself by Hs s’sry ciJsteDCe. and it must therefore be tlie 
self, and not ibe pure consdousnesa. which stands as much in ne^ 
of sdf-revdation a* do the paina and pleasures. Again, it is said 
that, tiiough pure consciousness (muiWiti/O i* in ttsdf without any 
object, yet by mistake tt appear* aa the knnwer, just as the conch* 
ahdl appears by illusion as ailver. But Rimanuja onnioids thnt 
this cannot be so; for. had then: been such an illiuion, people would 
have fdt "I am conaciousiicss'* as "ttiis is silver." No one makes 
such a r p^**^*- ; for we never fee! that the knowledge is the knower; 
but, as a matter of fact, we always distinguish ihe two and feel our¬ 
selves different from the kniiwlcdge^-as "1 know" (uAiwh nau- 
btuti'utni). 

It is signed that the self as changeless by nature cannot be tins 
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&^ni of the act of cognition mici bo a kmnwert and therefore it u 
•inly the chiuigeful modificatiDiifi of pndifti, the catcgoiy of 
ahtokdra, co which can be naenbed iho capacity of being a kno>^ver. 
’I'hjs uhonhiiFa is the inner organ {ontiiJ^kaTg^y or udiid, and this 
alone CUB be caUed a kitower; fur ihi; agency of an act of cognition 
is an objective and dejKndent characterttUc, and, as such, catumt 
belong to the self. If the agency and the pociuliilhy of being 
choracierraed by the notion of ego oonld be ascribed to the self, 
such a self would have only a dependent exisicitce and be non- 
spiritiutl, like the body, unce it would be Don-self-revealijig. 
Kdnianuja, io answer to such an objection, says tliat, if the wuid 
afioAic^ is U9«l IB (he Sense of onfaJikonifUtt or die tnlnd , is an 
inner otgan, then it haa all the non-spiirtual cbariicteriiaics uf the 
Ixtdy and it can never bo considered as the knower. ITie capacity 
cf hctng a knower is not a changeful characteristic 

{oiknyStmoka), sinoe it uintply means the possession of the cjuality of 
consciousness (jUdna-gunairoya), and knowledge, being the natunl 
quality of the eternal self, is also eternal. Though the self is itself of 
the fLtture of consekruanos (jilSna-srttntpg)^ yet, just os one entity 
of li^t custs both as the light and as the rays enuinating from it, so 
can it he regarded both os consciousness snd as the possessor uf cOft* 
sciouxncss (frta/u-prebhrtfndm prgl/hdirtiy'atvaiif. ioa /Jtdndjrt^ti/cirm 
opt imniddham), Consetousnesa, thuugh uf jCMir 

apanerhnoom ero JaeTaow), can contract its wcl! as expand {fttAhtica^ 
viMdSdrh^y, In on embodied seif it la in a contracted state (imt- 
through the inHucoce of actiotts [kaTmaod], and 
ia pQasesaed of varying degrees of cxpansJoii. To the individual it is 
spoken of a* having more or less knowledge', according as it is 
determined by the senao<organs. Thus one can speak qf the riw of 
kiinwledgeoritscesottUon- WJnm there is the rise of knwiaige, tine 
can certainly desigiiau; tt as the knower. {>« it Lt admitted that this 
rapacity as kumver is not natutal to the self, Hut due to farmn, and 
thciefuTv. though the self is knower in itself, it is changeless in its 
*ip^ ,41 consctounacss. But it cm nevta- be idmtned that tlw non- 
spirhusl .dtakkdm could be the knower by virtue of its being in 
contact with consciousnese (erfjt for consciousness as such can never 
be regarded os a knower. The tihadkSra aUo is not the knciww. and 
thctvforc tlie notbo uf the knower could not be explained on such a 
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riew. it a ineaiiingles* to »y that the (igtii of cxinacinDanew faWii 
<m the non-!ipiritiJa] ahaiikeru through omtiguiir; for how can ibc 
invisible eomciousnes* tnuwmit i» ^ ttie non-spintiiitl 

Evcai in sTrtp ooe feels the self m ” T'i for «t> walung one feels 
1 have «kpi happily-'* This also show* that during sleep it» die 
“ I" that both knew and felt happy. It has to be admiitcd that tbew 
b a oononuitv between the I" before its deep* the " 1" dun^ ttt 
sleep, and the "I" after its iJe*p‘ for sfter waking the I re¬ 
members ail that it had esperienced before its deep, Fhe foci that 
one alao feels “ I did not know anything ah this ame* do« not 
tneao that the **I" had no knowledge at all; it mei^ only tliat the 
'*!” had no knowUdge of objects and things which it knows an 
waking. There can be no doubt tliat the “!" knew during the slrep. 
since even n SUildtariie would say that during dresmtesa sleep the 
self {Simani has the direct intuitive perceptioo {tdkfi^ of i^oranre 
lidMnal and no >mo con have any direct intuitive perception mth- 
um also hetng a knower- Thus, when after sleep a man ‘I 
not know cwyi myself. 1 dept so well,” what he means is that he did 
mil know h i***—If with all the particulara of his name, caste* 
parentage, etc.* as he knows when he is awake, it not mc^ 
tlmt he had absolutely no knowledge at alL Even on liberaiion the 
entity' denoted by ^'l” remains; for it is the self that 

is denoted. If there is no one to fed or to know in the stale of 
Ubcr^n, it h libcmtctl. and who h lo strive for fuch ^ 

libewiion? 'lo be revesded to itwlf is wlf-conectoitiaww ^ im¬ 
plies iiBcesaiirily the knower os the ^*1" that kno^v^, and tberefw 
the notion of *' T* denote* the sdf in Us own nature as tlvat which 
knows and feds. But the entity denoted by iht notion of "i 
t^ham-ortha) should be distinguished from i!« nnn-spiniud cate- 
may of tuind Of the ffn/d/tAonimf, wHkh is but a mwiineaiion of 
ptakrti or the false feeling of conceit, which t* always regarded m 
bad and is the came of the implication of insult towards aupennr 
Demons and this is clearly due to iBoomnee (awifyd). 

The next point of disemrion reiacti by Ramanuja in this eon- 
oectiou. to prove his pdnt that tliere U no reality w hkt can be re- 
as charactcrlcre and unqualified in any abeolute sense, ts m 
the attempt that he makes to refute Sankara's contention that the 
scriptures givt m suHicient ground for acknawledginH sm^h a 
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rt4lity, and their ^^ithority i& to be considered as the highest and as 
absolutely^ iJTcfucable. Sanicani had urged that the icstimotiy of the 
scriptures was superior to that of perception. But the acriptureA are 
basc<J on the assumption of plunciity. without which no lati;^mge h 
pos&jhlcv These arc for that reason false. For the superiority that is 
ascribcil to tlic ^riptures was due to their teuclung of the doctrine 
that all plurality and difference are false^ and tliat the reality is 
absolutely dilfcrencclcss; but yet since the meaning and the expresr 
Eiona of the scriptures are thetaiiiJ\%s teased on the ajssutnptioii of 
difference, bow can the teadting of the scriptures be am=thing but 
False? Ag:dn, since they are as faulty as pereeption on account of 
their assumption of plurality! why should they be regarded bs 
haring an authority superior to perception? When the scriptures 
arc based on errori what is communicated by them must tikewise be 
erroneous! though it may not be directly ctintradictcd by expericneci 
If a fnan who ahsoluicly out of touch with all men has on eye*^ 
disease wddcJi makes him see tilings at a great disnuice doubtOi 
then his vbion of two moons in the sks% though it may not be con* 
tnidictcd by lus or any one elst^s experience, is yet fai^, SOj when 
there is detect, die knowledge produced by it must be faJse^ wbcltrer 
it is contradicted or not. Hence, atidya being false* the Brahman 
communicated by it through its irumifcstcd fonos, the scriptures, 
must also be fake. And one may well argue, that^ fijnee Brahman 
is the object of knowledge pr<>duced by tncam tainted by avidy^, it 
is false, just as the world is fake ffiiihydoiitidyddy-uipitffTtit- 

jMna-vifayatvdi praptdkmat). In anticipaiinn of such objemons 
Sanbira urg^ that eiren false dreams cm portend real good cm- bad 
luippcnings, or an illusory' sight of a snake may cause real death, 
mnianuja ^ answer to this is that what is rneant by saying that 
drewis are fake is that tliere b some knowledge, corresponding to 
which there are no olqccte; so there b know ledge in iiltmiofi and 
real fear due to fueb biowtedge, but the corresponding eternal 
object doc* rK>t exist. So in these cases also the comirrunication of 
truth, or a real thing, or a red fact, k not by falsehixd, but real 
knowledge; for no one doubts tluit he had tnmvledgc in hk dream 
or in hi^ jllusioAi So far as. the fact that there was kntwvfedge in 
dream is concerned, dream* are true, m that k k unless to say that 
in dfwtme falsdiood portends real fact. 

ITnis, from whatever point of riew jt may be argued, it h im- 
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passible to prove that the realty is characterless Slid dlRerortceless, 
whether auch s reality be pure being, or a unity of being, intel¬ 
ligence and blisSj or pure intuidonal experienoc, and such a oon- 
tentioii will 80 tnueh cripple the strength of the aeripturcs that no- 
tlUng can be proved on thdi Huthodty and iJictr right to supersede 
the authority uf perception am lianily be established. But the 
scriptures aWi do nut apeak of any diumcterleas and unqualified 
tealiiy. For the texts referring to BnUunun as pure being (CA., VJ. 
a* i), or as transcendent i. i, 5), or where the Brahman is 

apparently identified mth truth and knowledge (Tmt., u. i. if, can 
aaually ^ proved to refer to Brahman not as qualitytesa, but as 
p^Mf^njn g diverse excellent qualities of ouiniscjencc, omnipotence, 
all-pervaaveness, eternal ity and tlic like. The denial of qualities tfi 
but a denial of undesirable qualities (/u5*ii-gii»*i prati^dhyn). 
When Brahimn is referred to jn the scriptures as one, that only 
means that there a tw second cause of the world to rival him* but 
tlim does not mean that His unity is so absolute that He has no 
qualities at alt. Even where Braliraan is referred to as being of tlm 
essence of knowledge, that dc»cs not mean tliat such an essence of 
knowledge is quality less and cluuacterless' for even the knenver is of 
the essence of knowledge, and. being of the essence of knowledge:, 
may as well be conaiikrrd aa the possessor of knowledge, just as a 
lamp, which is of tlic nature of light, may well be regarded as pos¬ 
sessing rays of light 


Rcfututiciii of Snnkarn’n avidyd* 

It is urged by Sankara that the self-lununout diflerencekss one 
reality appears as the manifold world through the iulluenoe of de¬ 
fect (dbfu). This defect, called tMdyd. hides its own nature and pro- 
ducea various appeamnees and can neither be described as being 
nor as non-beitig: for it caniint be bciiig, since then the tUuaion and 
the tealixaiion of its being an error would be inexplicable, and it 
cannot be non-being since then the world-appearanre, as well as 
its realization as. being wrong, would be iniotpticahle. 

I muun-tfy$imiam~pFmJbtpi^-dax^ 

ifv HAfom Sfi*4ihd^i p, tf. 

The Bbovti m Imkcd im the dboisiktti^ b the hsewn ha 

Shd p. lo wt i»g. 
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KiminujX itJUdng addydt say? tiuit this iiritfydh impci9$ib]e 
Sines; ft must lean on some other thing for its support {dMrayii)t and 
it h dear that individual souls cannot be its support^ since they 
themselves are redded as being the products of llic 

findiman also cannot be its support: for it is seJ/^iuminoiiii am- 
sciousnes and is Keticc opposed to wliidt » regarded aa 

being liable to be recognb&ed aa ittiuiary as smn as the true know-' 
ledge dawns. It esnnot be argued that it ts only the knowledge that 
Brahmori ts of the nature of pure kiioivledgc, and not pure know^ 
ledge forming the easeuce uf Brnhittaii, ihat dt3tro}'s miidya; for 
diere is no difference between thc^e two, between knowledge as the 
e»enoe of Brahman and kruiwledgc as removing 4tvidyd. The nature 
of Brahman chat is rerealed by the ImowEedge that Bralimnn is of 
the nature of pure knowledge is already present in His pure self* 
iuminoud nature^ which must neocsaafily on that account dcs-tfoy 
acidydK Moreover, in accordance with f^afikstra^s view, Brahman, 
being of the nature of pure mtuition^ cannot further be tlie object 
of any other knowledge^ and bcticc the nature of Bmhmnn should 
not be further the object of any other concept. So* if knowledge U 
to be opposed to ignorance or avidyd, it mu^t be in its own essence 
as it ij« in itself, and $o Bmbnmit, as pure kiiowledgie, ought to be 
opposed to mddyd. ^foreover^ to aay that Brahman, which is of the 
nature of pure aelf-illuminstionk is hidden by aviJyd h to say that 
the vwy nature of Bndmuin is destroyed fori since 

pure seir-ilJumiiiatJon is never produced, its COficealmcnt can only 
mean that it is destroyed^ since it lias no other nature than pure 
sclf-^ittuminatjon. Again, if the contentless pure ^elf-lumtuoiis in- 
tuitkin is aaid to assume diverse forms on account of the defect of 
iividyd, which is supported by ti, then the question may be itsked, 
whether this defect is real or unreal. If it is real, tlwn the monism 
fails, and, if it is luim^al* then the quesb{)ii arises, howls this unroll 
defect brought about? If it is brought about by some odicr defect, 
then, that afao being unreal, the same question wDl again arise* and 
lienoc there will Ite a vicious infinite (aoocmfhdy If it is held drat 
even wiiJiout Aiiy real basis one unrcaJ defect may be die cause of 
another unreal defect and ao on in a begiiinisgleas seritiSt then we 

' Sudarldjii Slih Jm tlml^ cf ibcrr h inch II iti^cnmee bctsi'ccn Brakrimiii 
^ la deitKiffin^ euiihdf ihm would mean that une torm of 

BnJnrwi b dmcwnc irao it» other foam, m, ni other ironU thm it i* 
£Tiira-p(raA^irAd* Pai:Ldl[ edition, Betuum* vd. p. ^58. 
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virtimtly Imve nihiJiMn or ^Unya-^t^iida)^, tfn to 

escape these eriticbcns. it is held that the def^t b the vtiy essence 
of rntumcn [ofinbhufi) or Bfahman, then. Brahman being eternal, 
the defect al^ will bt eternal, and emandpation, or the ccssatioft 
of the world-appcanincc, will never take place, this at^idyd 

is said to be irLdehnable, being different from both the c^dsteni 
and the non-esdstent {sad-amd-vibtkfii^y But how can this be? 
A thing must be either eaiating or aol existing; how can there be 
anything which is neither exis[ing nor not-exisiing? 

Referring to the arguments of the ^oAkarite^ in favour of the 
existence of ajddtui (nescience) aa a positive entity and as directly 
perceived in itich pekeptions as am ignorant/" ""1 do not know 
myself or any otherst^’ Ramanuja that such perceptions refer 
□nly to the non-exiscenoc of the knowledge of an object prior to its 
apprehension {prd^a-hhdva). Ramanuja argues that the ignorance 
perceived cannot refer to its specific and deicrminate object; fur, 
if it did. tliicn ihe object tvould be known and there would be na 
ignmixnce at aU; and if the afUilaa does not refer to any specific 
objects how can the or ignorancci standiog by itself, be per* 

ceived or realised? If it is urged that njmna refers to indistini-t 
{a-vUtida^svardpu^ knowledge^ then olso it may be ^id that tlus 

^ ^uibrtma Seri hcf?p 4 unrt <iut thnt the AniiluiHlcf try |u c^radc the vLc«Ka 
baEnitc cn three W«yi: fantly, ihote whv think iszkoraufjc (atidy^ La as- 
aocinted vi it by 4 lfirnitngit ^*9 tti involveili tn&ulc 

af=ri« like the jH?cd-»Ad-lhE-fihoC>t bat Out li vtciqus unce an 

thrir Twr /iru m |irc»diiciid try end opidyd it flgqin pit^uecd by jm» 

Thoic df^ain srhu think ttuit bdonffs to 

Biahwn {nyal^iR4-/F)v^-rd^ti£ild that ^ntfyd ii by nature bepruiintfleei BniJ the 
irrauuKinlity ai unrewHuihleni-ss of iu nature M norbing lurprbiog. Am- re^isrda 
ihe befrinumKle;nne3s of inTtdyif m oil infltiite tcriot (|pnn'4^a^4ulickrrw|> of jfh^ anU 
and aeiih'd ajiit jtvH mm pfepOimded in the ftrat view yf (fan 
rcLfinx, the refutatkm of 0 by ibw tfho hnld ibvt the bdiwiKS to nmbman 

h enoujib- Far they Jim^e painted out ilMt fireh o gum k^BioiX ihc uni- 
Tieraity acczjTted docCnnc of the eiertiity of «iul*+ line* if held that the srjllls exme 
Dtit thrmmh and dfidj-iT Uirouj^h wnib- The other view, that the Dtuaqnr 

«cri^ k \ry itseU k no better; fott lUininn s^ere the baak of 

uidUter ilJiuion in a bej^nninii^eit tcrinp this wouJd be pvartically idf^ntieql with 
the Eiihilliet nhilnsoj^. MnrerMeTn even if the ilhukka k aUfnrttcil to be begin- 
nifu^lena in tuittue^ ihpti also that mutt ewbU mnm other rwH primary esute 
ftoiTf which ihri fucmaiiTe lertci of llinnonis rprtn^ mnd frcjm 
tluLt uHiUier, and to there will u-ke the I'iiaaiia inhoiie. If no tuch root caui« 
it awaited, the worid^aptMariince nnPAy kaelf be rejcanM na (mdyd^ and xKm will 
be no need lo iuppcAc the existence of ury rwt eauie mm avidyd. if oiiifyd 

it held lo be irnariiAat in nature, why shwM ii nut eifect the tmana^tted loula 
■nd liio .Brahfitan? Lf it k anawered tJxat it duo nut do to became the cmnhci^ 
pated iOllla VFmI Brabman ate pUXe, then ihmx meant that ihia on'd^ ia rational 
and wiae and not irrationa]. m Pandit. voL ex, pp. 6|6-b6§. 

n iH tm 
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may be regarded as the absence of ibe rise of dUtinen knowledge^ 
^^lus^ even if ^ ptKddve ignomnce is admictedf h musi samehow 
be rebted to something d$c to wiueb it refers. In tvhatever way 
one may attempt to estpbtn (ignomico)i diher as worn of 

knotvJedge, or as other t h .tn kDmvledge^ or as opposed to know¬ 
ledge, it can be made possible only by 0 knowledge of the irejy fact 
of w^hJeh it will be the oppoajtc. Even dariuiess has to be concemd 
as being oppetsed to ligbt; and hence one mmt have knowledge of 
light in order to understand dsirkne^, as being opjio&cd to it. But 
[Jk aphlna (ignorance) of the Sahkarite^ cannot itand by itselfi and 
$0 must show its content by a rtfenmee to the object or entity of 
which there is ignorance. Tberefore, in the aforesaid «cpcrienceS| 
*■ t am ignorant/' I do not know myself or any one else/’ h should 
be admitted that what is fdt b this want of rise of knowledge and 
noi any positive Ignorance^ as the latter is equally found to be re¬ 
lative w the object and the subject and iuia no advantage over the 
fonner. Moncovcri the Brahman, wbkh is ever free and eva" the 
ssme pure self-iuminous inteUigmeet oannoi at any time feel this 
ignorance or avidyd. It cannot hide Brahman i for BraJiman h pure 
intdligcnce, and lliat alone. If il is hidden, tlmt ammints to the 
destruction of Brahman. Again, if Brahman can perceive 
it can as well perceive the world appearance^ if by hiding Brahman 
the n^dJtn toakes itself perceived by Brahiuim, then such afnmm 
cannot he removtrd by true knowledge, since it has the power of 
concealing knowledge and of making itself felt by it Further, it 
cannot be said that auidyd hides Ihc Braiiman only partially; for 
Bnilunaji has no part. So the above experience of I did not know 
anything/* as remembered in the aw^cned state and referring to 
experiences of deep sleep, h not the memoTy of ojUdm or Jgaorwee 
directly experienced in deep deep (sajupti)^ but an inference during 
die awakened slate of not having any knowlcalge diiriitg deep sleep 
on account of dycre being iu> memory^. Inference also is unavailing 
for proving the existence of any t^'fldna; for noc only ivould such 
prembieH of inference involve a faulty reason, but no pitjper ex¬ 
ample could be found which could satisfy the claim of reason by a 
reference to any known ease where a similar ihing bappci^. M ore- 

* dJhJ« ma tu Ptn marinfatft ktatu tawiaruija-tinijfniHnft 
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ovef, k is <juitc easy to fonnubM other series of infeiicsiceft to dis¬ 
prove the possibility of such ^nuna. as is accepted by the 
karites L 


Riin^uja^s theory of Ultision—All knowledge is Real» 


says that alt illusion ttmy briefly be described as per* 
cepdun in which a thing appears to be different from wluit it is 
(^vtyasyu It is unressod^blc to imagine that the 

illusory conicnt of perception mtist be due to no cause, at b some¬ 
thing whuUy unpcfceiv^ or wholly unknown (oiyaala^partilfjfM- 

If such a wholly chimerical thing 
is imagined to be the content of illusory perception, then it mtiBt be 
incxprcssihle or indeticrihahle (mirtHicamya) ; but no illuBory object 
appears as inileacribsblc; it appears a* real If it appeared as an 
inexpressible entity«there would be neitlicr illusion nor its comc- 
titm* 3n it hiifl to be admiued that in all iHuriom (e^g, In conch- 
shell-silver ilJusiiin) one thing (e*g. the coneh-sheU) appeara in 
another form (e*g. silver), tn all theories of illusinOi wluttcvff may 
be the extent of thek errar^ they have idtimatciy to admit that in all 
tlhistons one thing appears in the form of another. Speaking against 
the Stthkarites, it may be asked, he urgea. how is their ineaepreasibk 
(uiffrtocijrafyfl) silver produced? The illusory perteption cannot be 
the cause; for the percepdon follows only the production of the 
indescribable silver and cannot preetde it to be its cause. It ctuinot 
be due to the defects m our aense-organs; for such defects are auh- 
jective and therefore cannot allect the nature of objective rcditT or 
object. Moreover, if it is inexpressible and hide^hable, why 
should it ajjpear under a:rtiun circumstances in the specific form 
of a partieuW kind of appearance, silver? If tC is tuged that this ia 
due to the fact of tliere being s aimiLirity between silver and ceinch- 
shelh ii Timy agato be asked wlietJier this ^timilarit)' is real or unrtal^ 
Ic cannot be red, rince the conlcfit is illusory; it cannot be imred 
since ii has reference to real object {e*g. the red atlm in a shop). 
So sucb a theory of illusion is open to many criticisms, 

Ramdiujii seems to have himself favoured the tmynih^-kJtydii 
ihcary of ttjusiwi, and wa that there will be no explimations of 
contradiction of knowledge involved in illusory knowlcd^, or of 
conset^uent failure of beti^viour 9$ suggested by euch knowlcdgei 

I Srsm-prak^nkd^ |ipv ITS-iSo, 
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untcss ciTQT ii: uftim^tdy explained ^ the wrongful appearance of 
me thing as anuther* He al$o says that al! the other theories of 
illusion (cscept possibly the yaikdrtk^-khydti ns siiggoted 
in the &ii£ii-prakjSJ0id wmmmiiiry~ytithdriAa-khydfi~pyiUirikia~ 
fmk^epi anyiiihd^fihydlt^pokfah prohalah) would uidmately ha^e to 
accept the arutfysi^ of error a$ the wrongful appearanre of one thing 
as another (khydty^ttrstaramm tu fudura^i ^pi gotua any^Adva^ 
bhdiah dsruya^yah — Rdfmmuja&fidfya)^ Kimanuja furiher points 
cHii that even the nkAydii theory of iUnsion (ix, lUusioit considered 
as being due to the nun-app/ehension of the difference between the 
presentation of the **this"" of the oonch^shelt and the memory of 
silver) is a form of anyathd^khydii; for idtimately here also anc has 
to isccepi the false idcntihcation of two characters or tw’o id^aa. 
Vchkat^nliha^ commenting on jhia point in his Ny^^^^parUtaldki^ 
says that the appearance of one thing sts Dnothcr is xlst indispensabte 
condition of aU cirorSj but the iton-apprehensioTi of difference must 
riwayit be granted as an indispensable condition which must exist 
in all C3ses of false idenrification and liaa therefore the advantage af 
a superior simplicity yet the anyaihd-khydii theory’ gives 

the proper and true represcntatioti of the ciature of illtidoni and no 
theory of fllusiou do away with the need of admitting it as a 
comet repre^ lotion of tlic phenomenon of illusioit. So Venkata- 
tiatha saya that ftimflnuja, while he agrees with the my^aikd-hkydti 
view as a iheory of tttusioiip yet appredaies the superior simplicity 
of the «*Aydti view as giving us the indiapensable amdi tion of all 
fortns of illiisioiL 

Buti, though Ramanuja himself prefers the iinyaihd'-kfiydti view 
of dlusinn, he could not vety well pass over the yathdfihji^tydti 
view* os advocated by the ^tor adherexits and founders of the 
school of thought wluch he mtiirpfeted. vi^. Bodhiyana, Niiha- 
mtmi and Varada Mara, Ramanuja k tlitt^ faced with two 
different thcorieSf one that he himself advocated and the other that 
was advocated by Ids seniors* Fortumtdy for him, while Ms own 
tbecifT of anyaiM-khydfi was pAychufogica] in character, the mher 
tlicory y^hdriho^^ydii was of an ciniulogiCid character^ bo tliai 
it was poBsibtr for one to hold the one view‘ pflychologtcaJly and the 
tiihcr ^\v ontologfcally. Rirnanuja, ihetiefare, offers xhtjafkdrttm- 
Mydfi view as an aftemad ve. Venka^anltha says that thlsya/Aarf 
AAvdri view can only be put forw-ard as a theory based on scriptuml 
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evidence, but ojindt be supported ai a plu(n»)pliicaj ibeoiy wbjcb 
can be expcrienceti and ihercFore as a sdentJfic theorj* t»| Uluaion, 
W"c have to maitc «p our oiLnd« between the two plausible alter¬ 
native theoHee of ai^'othti-khyiiti and ^ihJiyaii. 

Ramanuja, to distinguisli the yathartha-khySti theory of hLa 
seniors, whom he refers to by the term "Vedte school” (rerhr- 
viddm Huiiam), develops this view in a number of veises and saya 
that he undetstandA on the strength of the scriptunl tejEw that the 
nutenal wodd was emued by the iotcrmingling of the three elc- 
meflls, fire, water and earth, so tliat in each object there are all the 
three elements, \Vhen a particular element predootinates in any 
material object. It ia found to possess more qu^ities of tliat element 
and is designated by its character, though it still holds the qualities 
of other dementi; in tt. Thus it may in some sense be said that all 
dungs are in all things. A conch-shdl possesses also the qualities 
of Iryur, or silver, and tt Is on that account that it may be said to 
resemble silver in some sense, What happens in the case of illusion 
is that through defects of organs, etc,, tlie qualities or characters in 
a ouDch-shcJl nrprwexittng oUtcr demciits arc not noticed and hence 
the ^PCcptioD can only grasp the qualities or characters of silver 
existing in the conch-dicll, and the conch-shcU is petecived as 
silver. So the knowledge of silver in a condi^hdl tt ndiher false, 
nor unreal, but is real, and refers to a real object, the silver dement 
existing in the conch'^hell In thii view of illusion all knowledge 
is n;gaided as referring to a real object {yatJidTtfui-k/fydti)K The 
difference between this view and that of Prabhikara is thia, that, 
while Prabhakara was content with the negative condition of non- 
apprehension of the dJiference between the present percepHon of 
a glittering oonch-sbcll and die jiu:mor]' of silver in the shop as the 
cause of the illusion, and urges that knowledge is real cither as per* 
ceptioti or as the memory, and that tliusioD has been the result 
of non-apprehcririqn of the distinction of the two, Ramanuja is 
more radical, since he points out that the pereeption of silver in a 

* See pf, t 

* Acouiiiiia to Sudiirfso* liQri cfas view )■ the mdiiKiiMt view (tOnriirti 

^yika] accEpted by Bodhayntt, Mmaroimi. ttAnw Man md mhen, wliid* 
KOtBlniea, ae * timhful iUbwer et ihit edud. ttm] Idntelf foUnwed. 11^ 
BAntOnuje «/■ ; ’ 

>wtAd>rUuni mm-eiifidniBS t'o' 

BhSfya aod STtHa-prakdiHa. p. 183, 
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canch-«bd! la dtl(^ to the reaJ perception of the clemetit of 
aUver in a eoncb-shell amd the nmi-^appiielicnsiijfi owing to defects 
(iteo) of the other demente present in it which would have shown 
its dtS^erence from So what is called the illusory perception 

of diver in the conch^ahdl has a real objective basis to which 
jt refers. 

Dreams are explained by Rtmanuja as being creations of Ood^ 
intended lo produce corresponding jiercepuona in the minds of 
the dreamers. The rase of the appearance of a conch-shd! a$ yellow 
to a person with jatmdiced eyes is explained by him as due to the 
fact that yellow colour emanates from the bile of his eyes, and b 
carried to the conch-shd) through the rays of the eyn which turn 
the white shell yellow^ 'ITie appeanmoe of the eonch-ahdJ as yellow 
Is therefore a rest imnsfnrmatiDn of the conch^hclh noticed by 
the eye of a jaundiced peisorit though this tratisfortnatioii can be 
noticed only by him and not by other persons^ the yellow being 
very near bis eyes*. 

The okhy^i and the ytiik^tho^khyiili views agree in holding 
thai the imposed idea has a real basis os its objeet But, while the 
former holds that this real basis is a past presentatloiit the latter 
holds that it is given os a prcsciLtation along with the object, Le¬ 
the silver clemeni* being mixed up with the conch-shtU element is 
also presented to the senses, but owing to some defects of circum^ 
stances, argons of sights etc,, the conch-shell, which ought to be 
the main part^ is not perceived. Thus* it ia only the Silver part that 
forms die pre^nfatton^ and hence the error. So non-perception of 
the conch-shell pan h common to both the views; but, wlitlc the 
iJAydti view holds that the ftilvo' part is only a reprtduccd imsige 
of past experience* the view grminds itself on the 

triijt-kariiiyii texts of the Upanl^s and holds that the silver port 
is perceived at the time. But Sudsr^ona Suri refers to the views of 
uther teachers (htetd dt6rydfj) and says that the irhjf-htira^ view 
msy wen explain the misapprehension of one dement (ihHia} for 
another; but in the cases of misapprehension due to siTniliiriiy 
hitji-kuTa^tt k not of much ose* for tmrt-hcrrmm and paxtrl-kura^ 

* Oiber ivpe* fit rrrari or DIuikuii ktr Kamiiniy cxpIeoihI Ha mflmiji ai 
haviflii m red obj^etiveciunawT ihc Error due ri* e^k ai 

oTh^ elrnmni whidi ve otijoctlvdy erkiEiit kud i«»Of:iArc>d with the tmaxy 
wtiidi h die object of dluviry pe ro ep t Mtu Imt whkh cmttif tu defeutK ere Dot 
pemivod. Se« ilmi. pp. 1I7, ilfs. 
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caji csplfiin tliB intoTiiixtuiT of A/ifl/afi but nut of tJit «r 

tile later luodificatioua of the fivic clemcni# into ^ht varied sob- 
Etich as ctaich-Bbell and silv'crp which air mutuany 
apprehended for each other ou account of their aimitaritjv It has, 
tiicrcforcT to be maintained that in these Ma^tf-modi&atkms Jiko 
the trwft-karana principle applies to a certain extent; for here ahso 
the tnokculca or atoms of things or substances are made up of large 
pam of sumc M^fa-niEidification and smaher parts of one or rnore 
of other AftJfa-modilicationfi- The conch-^hctl molecules are tJnia 
made up of large parts of conch-shcU tnatcriid atid smaller parts of 
the silver material, and rids explains the aunilarirjf of the one ele- 
meni to the other. The riirularity ta due to tlic real presence of one 
dcituLDt in the other^ and is c^cd Ifae praSiniJfn-nydya^ or xlie 
maxim of deterraiziing siraibiitj' by real repftssentarion. So in all 
eases of misapprehension of one thing as anothef through simdanty 
there is no misapprehension in the strict sense, but a right appre¬ 
hension of a counterpart in the other object confititoting the basts 
of the similiiritVi <tid the tinn-apprchcmfiioa of the bigger and the 
larger part which held the counterpart coeval with it. It in because 
the conch-shell enntaihs a major part of conch-shcll element (iwAifv- 
{Mmia) and only a minor part of sil%'cr that it passe$ oa conch-^alidl 
and not as silver, Conch-Bhdt cannot serve the purpose of silver, 
despite the silver element in it^ on account of the obstmctioni of the 
major port of the concfa^^hdl dement; and it h also on account of 
this that under nemnid dmimstancea the adver dement in it is 
hidden by the conch-shell dement, and we say that we perceive 
ooucb-shell and not silver. \^iTi£n it is said that this i$- coneh-shell 
and not silver the ‘*not sib'er^* has no other 

meaning than that of the oonch-*hdh the apprehenaion of vvhich 
dispelled the idea of Etlver^ ft is the coneh-^dl that fa dcaignated 
in its negatb^e aspect as “not silver'* and in iu posid™ aspect as 
conch-sliell. 

Etiminujic^ryaj alias VldihmpjiAmbiJvfihicarya. the maternal 
umIc of VchfcatanStha, seems to support the Ramanuja mctheKi of 
iat'kiiydii by showing that all die other three ritd theories of 
iltuaion^ such ss that of imyaihd-^ydti, ak/tydfi, and the 
caniya-Ai^'dtl, cross each other and lurtr therefore incompatible. But 
he i^es great pains to show that the theory may be aup* 

ported on the basis of the logical implicadons involved in both the 
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a»yoiha-khydii tlit okky^ rcilism. Jle Btarte thf di^ 

ctuadon by taking for gifted ^khyJSti tyffce of T^aliani and Us 
logical implicatk»ms He hoLda ihii ii dso would uidmiiidy Lead lo 
titiyathd-khyafi, and that thenrforc (executing the sai-khydii)^ of alt 
the khydtiSf onyothd-khydii is per^ps the best* He sap in his 
filydyo-kvliia that, ain.co the of knowledge teejuires that the 
senae-ofgans should reach their objects, even in ilhisory peroeptiun 
there must be sc»nic objects w^hicb they rcacii; for they could not 
convey iny knowledge about an object with which they were not Itt 
contact ^ The defect (dbni) cannot aocotmt for the production of 
new knowledge^ for it onLy senses to obstruct anything frcmi being 
perceived or known. Defects only obstruct ihe cout^ of the 
natural sequence nf cause and edect^ just as fire would destrery the 
nutural uhooting powers of seeds ^ Miifreovc?# tating the old cje* 
ample of the conch-sheU^lver* it may be asked how, if there wa^ 
no silvcf at aU objecthrdy present, there could bt any knowledge of 
such an absolutely non-ctisiirig thing ? Since our awareoea^ can¬ 
not refer to non-eusting entities^ all fanm of awareneas must 
guarantee ihe existence of corresponding objectit. WLint happen^ in 
the case of the iILu?k>D of ccnch^dl-iiilver h that there h nteiiiory 
of silver previtwisly experienced and the "this/* which is ck- 
pcrtenced at the time of the lUuBion^ and it is on account of the do- 
fccts that it h not grasped that the silver is only a Tnemoiy of 
past experience, while ft h only UiC ''this*' in from of us that is 
experienced at the time {d&^t 

Vldihains^buvaha, weighing the various arguments of the 
rival theories of myoihd^ithydH and ahkydii^ deals with the 
menls of the mfyo^ha-khydti view which holds it is the concha 
shell tliat appears as ativer. As against the objections raised by Guch 
a view tn opposidon to the view, viz., tf each thing is dif¬ 

ferent from every other thing, how can an illusion be explained as 
being due to the non-apprehenriorK of the difference between the 
silver remembered and the this^* perodved direedy tn experience? 
Arguing in tta favour, he saya thai the difference which h not 

* p^'Apyti-kantlPnm mipop^tuk, 

ImHia, Madm CoTL Oriental MS. No^ 

^ k^liwt/hxMjaiya ma. AiJ. 

* utm iti j^un^-wulunt eimhkertfsak r^^ai^Tm ^ tn 
twrftifL Ihiii 
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apprchcndiiij here consistii of tliai cliaracreristic which firsts in 
thing? by virtue of which unc thing is rwt oonfuacd with or misappre- 
hpfxj^j ^ anotJier things mid it is the non-apprchcOiitcm of this 
differentiiiting chaniCterfetEc that cau«^ the misapprehcti^nii of 
the conch-afaelt ii&^Y^{T0^4njgu^virvdhi-oaid}iiirmyii^vii€pi-fiipo~ 
bhedo-grafio/j pr4ivftti-li£tiih}K But the real objecdons to holding 
this aiJiyati view of illusLofi to be uliinistolv sufRcient consists m 
the fact that it cannot do awuy ^vith the necessity of the ftynthcdc 
operation {samsarga-tySpdra) consisting of a tiling lieing irgarded 
as such-and-suchf as found in alJ discussions of disputaiiL% in all 
our behaviours and concepts of error and LUmuond ^Fhis fonses us 
to accept the Of^aiha-khyoii view as an miavoidable and uttlumtc 
explsatttjon*, Vji dihflinsam bm-alia urges that, since the silver is 
fell to be in that which is only s piece of conch-shelly this mu£t 
imply the imposition of die one on the udicr (which is the easentkl 
part of myathd-kkyaii)^ just as in the real perception of a piece of 
silver the ofajcct before us is experienced as silver, ai in the conch- 
shell-silver illofiicin, the object before us is experienced aa sdver, 

1 ^fAd:^u Govt. AitS. N<i^- 401^ 

• T A-p- thtr wmtaa^ ttfcmd ^ hy RlLmlrM^tr PnUiSk&n el^ lafuiiitft ftU 
kAowIcd^ld be- VUlicS iflrtijjn rtv'jfed 

p. 3 ^^ tIuuhK tbe fdmierdMt ofi fniiultafkal gpwndi iml thr liiMf on J»jrctKi- 
luuuJ And exfurientiiil ifrounidB- ^^ikuiatli*, fcpr»cntm|f EbibtdJton'* ii'icWi 
ioft itiAiH whiievEf n ihr waJEmE of iwarenciA, tfa^t drODi^ ^ kiU)W>, Hml nt tbc 
time of ihe conch^betl-^lvR Vftiit u liwfvm ii ^ - iMi hm [here 

i* no ktumltdgc ccmcb-ihfU, ximm ii ti no* iht csmtipiit of at the 

time. Thoft ir eumcK be tvid the ifluHtfy knowledBc conaiiti of kiKiwini; iha 
eooch-^ilieU ■■ lilvrTh biw of the thii” ■* tilver:; Fw* ii^hfn thtfe U the ktUYhli^JIge 
ef illusoiy lOrcry time a no knofwif^^ uf cotjeh-iliclL Wlai huppcst.! trt klluioty 
peroq^tiem ii thifi thtraij^ ddecti ifu dUfcrentiAtifas cb?mii£riAtk« uf dw cowJb^ 
ehcll arc hdi apptchcndcd mid tlie concb-tbell n pcnjcivtti only in it* Roneml 
dmrikctcT n an obj«« Thm tbm (■ memory pf ^IlviEr, eztil ihrM^h n in 

tbe menud piOCMi tbc afivef it not funaamliered wich U* origiiwl 

»o<iitiQn^ 3 f tkiwemf ptM w ihit iiher ^hhh wm peraeivetj thetOpbut b^nptr 

nmembend at mn knw of lOvi^ Though 

there a no tucb definite cipehcticc tl»t i fmicmb« iitrar, jfet the uk*. of 
tOvei h« to be idmitud lo tic due lo nicmofy e fur ii emmot be due either to per- 
lEcptktn m to infirfmEe at ci> * 113 * other loiinoc of ki»wkdlae- Tbutp ihroufd^ the 
climiaition of all uthrr ttuum* of knemiedBep oilw bu to be ndmitted to be due 
to TrtrTnoTy nf«fr^ flfrgj'emfnsnjurrrf, <)n ticcount of the jihience 

t?f « fHiinfc thil I rmnembei a pnt CTperictict, the mesnory of Jtilw cuukk be 
tdiminguahed intm a pceoefn; for it ti only thme FaidJ ilmt diitinBuuH ft pieaent 
pecnri^T frocn ■ rcproduecd tm:^: pihI «o >Ae fait 10 diflcirenTlMie between ihie 
nuanorf ftml tbe ictud perception of %orrm object before ue (ihc drift reBtetCmi; 
ehancfrtifltkft of which me ctiitrely lout to ue throuflb defoca uf unftC-orgenM or 
the WkeJ. On fttteufrt of the ix]fi-«p|irthienjifiii of ihe dirnkurtmi^ ibcfte two dif- 
ferent l^di oF ftwarencaE tbcniftclvei produce the iUiwon uf a dtroct end tm^ 
medratc percrpikin of tilver ftfuch it twit there Nt the tjinep ftod %\en texD|it m to 
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aDd here also it is the cofsch-shell that appears as aJIvcr* WTicfi tJi£ 
iiluiion Ia di^pdlcd* we say tliat ia not sitvef”; thi^ cannot 

Tnean ihe mere prestnde of the ooneh-^hdEr bur it must mesm the 
denial of the jxn position that was made prevbuajy. For, if nega:- 
tjoriE couJd treated aa poatdve cntitic.^, then there would he no 
differenec between positives and negative# (b^fymya vidhi- 
rupatve vidhi-mfedha^'aty^oM niftSw Mdhu iti tuiydrthutt'diy. 
The akhyJti view speaks of non-^pprehcnsidin of absence of 
sodation (e*g* of conch-shdl-^vtir^ amffiS 4 irg^afui) to be the 
aiu$£ of lllusiotL, It niay wdJ be asked^ Wiat is this absence of 
association ? It cannot be the thing itself: for^ had it been so, 
we should expect thai tiie thing itself {say the conch-shell) is not 
pcTcdvec! and ttib alone constitutes error* whidi is iifi]>osstbic. 
Moreover^ the silver h felt tn be in front of us as the object we per¬ 
ceive and not as something which we remember. We biow that, 
when we perceive tllusortly that is silver/* there is the per¬ 
ception of 3 false H^ociatipn {htS£lhnf£^-iummfgu-gridis^;i^ hut the 
concept of non-apprcheimion of difference (jiA^iA-ijraAcf) never seems 
to be pncticaliy realized in eitpcricn^^ If we inquire into the 
tiantre of what constitutes falsity or contradiction (e.g. in conch* 
sheU-sHver), we dnd that it ts not the fact that a conch-shcll when, 
burnt becotnes ash while silver* whr:n burnt, may be nuule into a 
finger-ring that constitutes errnr* but the fact thin what w-as bclkvcd 
to he capable of being rendered into a lingcr-ring by being put into 
fire catinoi be so done (yitdi i^aAgutfyak^di-hetutayflbkim&tmya 
bhaima^httutt^^o hy alra If this fs what Is 

redly meant by falsehood, it is nothing but die apprclicnaion of the 
cause of one kind of action as bring another cause (otiya^eiu- 
'i^~hetutaydvagjUidky This will be tit^y^ifhd^khyatii for, 
if t\xn here \i ia urged to be iion*apprehe[trioR of differerice, then 


ttmtth tucr buiiJs to h up, w tf thert i liivcf befarv m, 

{S«£Cb iy\ 

SuijiarufiA caeuiEEiitniir rua the akhyJii view ia ttu Antl^i-^prakdak^ m 
CDD^iCTicn wilh bb COfnzncnmiy ofi ihft ydtMArihii-itky^ ef Klmiouw't 

*iry^ thmi Uie view hsA tha ufi'antAa^e of pjpetioE iimpliciry or 

ihr icuimption, Vtt thtt in liLliHFm tx^y in Irn iWmItii objeti ift ifycu, 

mnd Ifii? bf xhm ind ihe muft nouaed m nitfayry Ift' ii ii not 

if^rdwiidrfi. Thb hu to bo admitted m ill Omtim of anA le addiiioEi 

oiDrr diEumtfitufu knr to bo tnodo^ 

* l^yO^a-hdua of Vtdihupjftmbuvahi HlminiiiSclrm Govt Oricofid MS. 
No, 4^10. 
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fbc ^pcric^icc Ui such cases of tlic belief of one thing as mother ia 
nm espldned'* In all atich casca ihc final appeal must be mack to 
experience* which all caae^t of iUudan as Imng the appear¬ 

ance of one thing as another** 

But though Vadihiunsfiiiibii^hacSTya thus tricat to stipporf the 
myatha-fihyali view of tllu«iionf he does not dismiss the tMiyM 
view of error r^iiily. but ailmitsi that it may also property explain 
facts of iUufiion^ ivhcn looked at frt™ another point of view* For^ 
if there waw not the nori-apprebtftflion of differetice betwtfin silver 
and conch-shelh the cxmch-shell could not be mistaken as silver. 
So, cren to ativuiha-khydtfi there La one element of okhydt^ in¬ 
volved ■ for in order that one may behave towards a piece of couch* 
jvbcdJ to the same way as one would do to a piece of sUveTj it ia 
necessary rUat one should nor be able to distinguish betwetn what 
one secs before one and what one nmietobera- Bui, though the 
negatlv'E fpet of okhydti, hr.* non-apprehension of difference, may 
be regarded in many ca^ as a necessary stxigc, yet the podtivr fact 
of assodstion {sojps^tga) or syntliesis ha^ to hr admitted as an in- 
diapcimsble process, connecting the different elrments cMnatituting 
a concrete perception, The roor-cause of aO our behavimr md 
action* being of the nature of :^'nthetie sasodoticinf it would be 
wrong to suppose that non-apprehenainn of difference could by 
itself be made a real cause of cjur actions (wa c& miHa-bkdte raaiwtfr^JT- 
yiidJir prtwrtti-hdraj^ siddhe mTafiiara-jndnmy<i 

prat^ftithttuivam iti yuHm mkimn)\ Although Vl dihamsam* 
buraha spends all hts dlEctissions on the relative strength cif 
akhydri iind n^afhd-kkydH m prolrahle theories of illuaion. yet he 
refers to the view of illusion mentioned by K^mSinuja that all thtogs 
are pfcscnt to alt things and that therefore no fenowiedge is illusory, 
lie oonridrus this view as ibc real and ultimately (xicrisct vietv. But, 
if thifc were so, all hh dtseuasions on the oAIiydti mi myathd- 
ftAyofi’ theories of illusion would be fuiile. VMihatpsdmbuviha 
does not* huwever, attempt to show how* if this iheur>' be admitted, 
the other dieoriea of nAAjiffif or anyathd-khydti could l>e ^np- 

* yaS ctS'Uif'pf 4^,T^nrt wym 

tyantthA m ridkyit^ Owu OricjolaJ MS. Ka. 4410- 

* eyam vyUft to, na hi ksjL-ut upadhhm rndttmd/yn Sfiht 

* ibhL 
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poFtcit^. I'tc furtbcr criudzca (lie amrv^i^^udya-khydfi (i[|ii«jon 
ibr mdissciibabk crcadnn of* say« the appearance of ailver in the 
condi-'ahcJJ-siiver illiiM<in)i a view of itluaion as held by the I^Ub- 
Itarites* in the stereotyped form with which wc arc already famUiar^ 
AnanejearyOf a writer of the ninctecndi century^ Laid stress on 
the view of tUusJon whifii hdd that all things wm contained in all 
things, and hence die perception of conch-shidl as silver netther 
false knowledge nor non-apprcliensiott of the dUFercnct between 
what is perceived and what is remembered; for the percepEion 
**this is silver" is a complex of two pcrcepdODJ* and 

" silver,'^ Had not this been a case of actual percepdon^ w’c should 
not have fdt as If we perceived the “ihia" before us sa “silver/' 
I'hc functian of (defect) was only to hide the canch-shcll pan 
(mixed up with the ^ver part) fttjin perception. To say that all 
pcxeeprionB have objective entities corresponding to them (yaih- 
drtha) does not mean that tilings are as they ane perceived, but it 
meaiis that, it is not true that what is perceived has not an objective 
baais ooncspondhig to it *. That sort of /getf-snbstance which foraos 
the matcriai cause of iiilver certainly exists in the elemental Itjoit 
find, rhe carth-pjirucles forming the matcriil cause of conch-shells 
being present in the dementaJ earth-mibscances^ substances 
get mixed in ibc primitive stage of campouinting by 
and tliia explains the presence of die objective suhetntium of silver 
in the tHusory perception of silsner*. It is evident^ argues Anairi- 
jlciry3t, that conch-shell cannot appear as stiver; for« since conch- 
shell is not silver^ how can it aippear as silverf In ordtrr properly to 
account for the perceptual experience *^this is stiver/" tt is necessaiy 
to assume that the tivo constituents^ and ^*silver»" of the 

complex ^"dus h silver"* are both perecptimlly determined; for it 
is only in thia way that one can justify the perception " 1 perceive 
dib silver.” 

1 api pa^kiiFjp^^ltshdha-p^mpar^^’iiyJpiyil iuAtikdy^m 

rsifyfi£4 ivm iH Eiddhilniiiit Uilhdpi lu eidyatit ili 4?jfnX 
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Failure of theistw: proofs. 

The cxisteitce of God oin be known by the eestiinony of the 
dcripium and by that ^one. Alt other proofs 

which ^cem to dtanonstrttc the esistmee of God ultimately fail to 
do $0, since suitable oounicr-ar^uincfitR may al^v'sya be fluC4xs3fti]ly 
arrayed to disstroy the efficacy of such Mf^gumcots- 

God cannot be perceived either by any of the scnsc-orgam or 
by the mind; for the former can moke knowm only those objects 
with which they have come in concact^ and the latter (excepting in 
the difcci coromunifiaiinn of feelings tike plcasurep paJti, etc,) can¬ 
not make external objecUi known to us without depending on the 
sense^rgans. Further^ God cannot l>e perceived by the special 
perception of saints {jogt-pTaiyaftfi^)* for these are of the nature of 
raemorv, artd do not convey any facts previously unknown through 
the s™sca. ITte can peredve only what has Wti already 

percdvcd, ihough iliese may nut be prostni tii the scubcs at the 
time- Objects too small for the senses caniHM be pcrcdvedt for 
there cannot he any sense-contact with them. No msoo can Iw 
pertxrived by means of which a necessary inference could be drawn 
regarding the existence t>f a supreme person who has a direct 
jicquaintance with jdl things and ihe power of making thfim alL 
The ordinary' argument tliut k offered ia from dTcct to cause— 
since the worfd is effect" (^iyfl)p u mmrt have a cause, a maker, 
who has direct acquaintance wfth all it3 materials and their utility 
and enjoys them. The WEjrld is effect” because* like all effeetSp it 
is made up of pans tike a healthy human body^ there¬ 

fore, it ifi und^ the guiiiiiicc and euperinteadence nf one person 
and one atone. But the point is that the two cases ore not analogous. 
ITie human bfidy 1$ neither produced oot nmintaintd in existence 
by its supenntendentp the sotiL The product ion of the body of a 
person is due to the /lArfa (unsefii effects of deeds) not only of that 
person, but afeo of beings who are benefited or in some way con¬ 
nected with ii. Its cKisienoe as connected parts is due to the union 
of its parts, and does not depend fcr that on the living person who 
superintends it. Its existence as thing is w holly unique and cannot 
be found in the case of the world as a whole. The superintendence 
of one person need not he considered as the tnvaHablc cause of aH 
niov^netits; for it ts welt known that many persons tmile their 
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cffiortt to move some lieav)i' object wEiidi could not otherwise be 
moved 

Moreover, if such a imkjer of the univerec is tu be admiiied. 
»i*Id not tile auiJt f ng of the wodd be better ageribed to one or more 
individual souk? They have a direct acquaintance with the juatemht 
of t^ world It is not aetxssaiy^ that the maker ahoutd be ac- 
(luainted with the irmer efficinfucita or power of things; for it h 
enough if the objceia containing those powers are directly kiimvn. 

*bal in all examples of mating, such as the making of a 
jiig, a dudi, or the like, the mater is an ordinary iitinua being. 
Since the inference of the ctigtence of a cause of the world is in¬ 
spired by these examples, it wjJl [>i; only fair lo assume that the 
mater of the univeree belongs to the sa^ie class of beings as the 
makers of the ordinary nturidane ctfects, such as a jng or a cloth. 
Thus, instead of assuming a supreme being to be the maker of the 
ujiiverac^ wc mjgbt aa wd] fl^$uxn& an individu^ ^ul to he tlic 
maker of the universe. Hence it is diffictdi to prove the existence 
of God by infeiencc. Ordinarily mfcienccs ate applied for the 
knowing of an object which may also be known in other wavs, and 
in all such cases the validity of any inference is tested by these. Hut 
in the case of the appJicanion of infiirence fur the knowing of God 
this is nut possible; for God cannot he known by any other direct 
or indirect method. So the appUcation of Inference is not of any 
use here, since there h nothing which can test the validity of the 
inferenot or can determine that inference in a particular way and 
m that way alone. Therefore, sin« all sorts of inferences om be 
nude fr^ divc^ propoaitions. it is not poesibfe to dctcmune dial 
any particular kind of inference would be more acceptable than any 
Other* 

'ITicre are sqim who would sriil want to support the cosmo¬ 
logy argument on the ground that no leas than a Biipremc pcison, 
entirely different from tlie individual pereons, could be regarded 
« die nwkfir of this vast universe; for the individuals cannot have 
the pow^ of pereeiwng subUe things, or things which are oh- 
fintctcd from our view, or things wliich are far msy. Thus it is 
neecswry lo hold that die maker of the universe must be a bcinc of 
unlimited powers. Fnom the effect we infer its cause; and again 
from the nature of the effect we infer the tiature of the cause So if 
the cause of the univerre is to be inferred, then only «ich a cruse 
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can be iBArfcd as fvally has the iinlitmt[cd povvcrs reqtitred for pr&^ 
dudrig miuh an eJJect, It is irtdci.Tmt to mfer such 4 cause as cannot 
pmdace tL Also the imcA^thil ol crdinaiy caitsea need 

not be tmptmed by sMgge$tifig dut^ just ait in die case of ordinitfy^ 
humaD bcjxigs there most be a body and ali<o instnimeoes b^' v^hich 
they cm aper^nte and produce the dfecl* so m!$o in tlic cas^ of the 
supreme cause it might l>e expected that He should have a besdy 
and should have tnstrumenta by which lie could operate, niis 
cannot be; for w know that many effects mt wrought by sheer 
force of mil and dedte (itt^kalp^) and neither will nor dcSire needs 
a body for its existence, since these ste generated not by bodyi but 
by mind {ntaif&s}. The existence of mamj also is iiidepcndent of the 
existence of bodv: for ihe mind continues Co exist even when it is 

m ^ 

dissociated from body, Since limited hdn^^ who are under the 
away of virtue and vice^ ore unable to produce this manifold uni¬ 
verse of such wonderful and dJvtfme constnictitin, it hai; to be ad¬ 
mitted that there exisis a supreme person who done iL More¬ 
over^ fiinjce die maienat cause is seen in alt known example to be 
entirely different from Uie cause m agent or doer, tlicre cannot be 
a Bmiumn which h Initb the material emsc (upddma^k^o^) 
and the cause as agent of this universe. 

To duo, howeveTp it nmy be replied that tt is admitted that the 
H-orld ta effect and that it is hut it ia not known that alt parts 
of tills V'ast world ariginated at one time and trum one peraon^ Not 
alljugaaremadcat oiwlimcandby o^ How canany room 

be made for on unknown supreme person and the posadbllity be 
ruled out that different individual souls, by virtue of speekt merit 
and special powenf^ slioutd at different times create the different 
parts of the world, which now appear as one unified whole created 
by one persoa at one tune? It is t^uite possible that the different 
parts of the world created at different times and will siimlArly 
be destroyed at difleieftt timeau '10 Imagine the existeevee of one 
such anpreme person who could create all tlib manifold may wdt 
be regarded as almost chunerical. Ptom the fact that the world is 
effect all tliat can be argued is that it must have been produced by 
an inttUigent being, but there h nothing to infer that Jt b neces^ 
sarily the creation of intelligent being. This infinite unlveroe 
could not have spritng into bektg oi any one ninmcni, and there is 
no proof that it did eo. And, if it came into heing gradually, it may 
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welt be supposed tliat there were imcijr mtelligeiit bcioga ivto 
broLight it iuto being gnidtraily^ Moreover^ God, being a,bsoLutdy 
complete in Eiim^dfp could not be conceived huwng any need 
to dfect stjch i creation, and He ha® neither body nor hmi^ with 
which He could create^ It is true tluat niiud does not die with the 
body, but it is not found to any active state when k !3 not assoebted 
with the body. If U is admitted ihar GocJ hm a hody^ then He can* 
not be eternal. If His body could be eteimi], though having part®» 
then cm the same gjounda the worid too might be regarded as 
etemaf. If ihe world is admitted to have come into being by His 
mere wr&h, ikit would be so strange is to be entirdy dissimilar to 
alt Jtno^vn cases trf cause and efFect. Soi if one hna to lugue the es- 
iattnee of Cod as cause of tlie world on ihc basis of the analogy of 
knowm caiisea and elfins as EL^pciienced by m, and if such a God is 
endowed with all the attribute® with which He is generally as¬ 
sociated, and with strange ways of creating thi® wortet, He must be 
such a cause as could never be inferred on the of the dmihrity 
of known causes and their mode® uf creating the effect, 'Hiiis, God 
can never be proved by inference. Hi® existence has to be admitted 
on ihc testimuny of Gcriptural tesu smd of that ulone. 

Bhasknra and Rim&nuja. 

Kvery cartful reader of Uhaskara and Rimitioja must have 
nuiiced that RlmSnuja was largely indebted for his phito®<iphtcaJ 
opiniaiu^ and view® to BltlsJiMnL, ami on most topics their doctfioe® 
are more or less the same.^ It is possible that HiLm^uja tvas in¬ 
debted for hi® vici^^g to Bodhayana or other Vai^nava writers, Imt^ 
however that may be^ hia irulehtcdncss to BEia^kan also was very 
great, a® a comparetive study of the two systems would sbuw. 
HoweveTp rhe two systems are not identical, and there b an im- 
prmant point on svhich they disagree, Bhaskara believed that there 
b Brahman as pure Iscing and intdlJgcucCp absntutdy fomileiis^ and 
the causal principle^ and Brahman a® the mimifc^tcd effect, the 
wnrtd. According to Bhaskam there is no contradiction or dif* 
ficulty^ in such a conception, since oil things liavt such a dual furai 
aa the one and the many or as unity and difference. Unity in 
differme” b the nature of all things. Raminuja, how^ever, holds 
that difference and unity oinnot both be affirmed of the same thing. 
T*hus, when we affirm ** tliia ia like jt h* not true that the wne 
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tnthy h hcsth the subject and ikt pnctiicate. Frir exaitiplc^ ivhert 
**tbiA'' in tht jdiove ^canda fnr a ttie predicate 

"like thU" stiinds for tis panlcular and unique dc^ptioti of 
bodily appearance. 'ITie biorr i$ only the atnibute of the fonner and 
detmnine^ its micunc and character, 'rhera is no meaning in assert¬ 
ing the identity of the subject and ilic predicate or In osscrung that 
It k the same entity that m one form as unity is "subject" and in 
anoilier ri>mi as difference is the predicau;. Hhaskara argui-s tha t 
the conditions and the cofldi tinned {at^itsOta-iaadv^tlud are nor 
vvlwlly different; nor are the substance and its artributesi die cloth 
and the whiteness entirely different. There arc no qualities without 
substance and no subfitnnee without quditics. All difference b also 
unity AS wdf. The powers or artribuies of a thing are not different 
fmtti k; the fire ia the same as its power of bunitng and Ulutttitt- 
ating. So cwjything is txith imiry and difference, mid neither of 
tJiem maj’ be said tn be wholly reducible to the other. But Rmna- 
nuja inaintains that all propositions atv such iliat die predicate Is 
an attribute of the aubjetrt The same attributive view is applicable 
to all cases of genus and species, cause mid trf&ct^ and univcrsals 
and mdivjciiiBl«. Tlic "difference” and the "unity" are not two 
mdepemlenc farms of tliinp which art both rca!; but the "dif- 
fcrcnoe“ modifies or qimisfks the ruiture and character of the 
“ unity/" and this is certified by all our experience of complex or 
compound mdstencst’. According to Rirttanuja the afhrmatjon of 
both tmity and difference of ilie same aittCy k sd!f-coutiadic^or>^ 
Tlte truth of "difference" standing by itself U nor attested by ex¬ 
perience; for the diffcTctiOe of quality, quantity, ctc^* always iuodl- 
fies the nanire and charocrer of the subject os "unity/' and it Is this 
olone^that Is expL-rienced hy iis- 

Bhiiatara urgei Ehst, though there h. the twofold Brahtnati ^ 
die manifested many ami as the unmanifested formless identity of 
pure being and tniidligence, it is only the latter that i» the object of 
ottr highest knowledge and wonshlp^ Ramanuja, how^cver, denies 
this formless and djffcrenccless Brahman and believes in tlic 
qualified complex Hrohnaon ob the transcendent and immainent God 
holding within Him as His body tlie indivtiliuil souk and the world 
of matter Regarding the relation of Brahman and the huUviduat 
souls (/iro) Bh^kora says that a jW is nothing but Brahman 
■ Vidi^traya^kh^f^bdiimn 
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tutrfowed by tht llmitaticim uf the mmd sul^sumcc (attfiihhani^o^ 
padhy*m;a£Mnna). When it is said Umt jtva is n part of 

Bralictmv it UEiilitr in the seme of part or of cause that tine word 
**^ir^ia** ift used^ but in the teelmictil ^nse of bdng Eimited by the 
ILniitstton of nikid* ^Ilu$ liimtation i$ nut fafse or and it ia on 

account of it that the individual souls are aiumlc. Accurdmg to 
Kiminuja ''difference*^ is fdt as a result of tgnotanoe and tite 
difference is tlierefoie unreal. With Rim^uja the identity of 
Drahtnsti w^ith the mdivtdua] fOids h the last worcL The iipparctit 
difference of imperfection, finiteness, etc,» between the individual 
soids and the perfection and infiniteness of Brolunao is due to 
ignoniocc and is found to be Jake as soon as the souls 

realize themselves to be fomung the body of Rrahtnan itself, 
"Difference^* as such has no realit)’ ^i^rding to Karrranuja^ but 
only modifies and determines the character of the idcniicaJ subject 
to which it refers. The subject and its character are identical^ 
Bhaskara considers identity and difference a$ two modes, both of 
which are alike independentiy true, though tliey are correlated to 
each other. In cridcutn of Bhdskatia it is said that, if the limitations 
of Brahnian were abo irue^ then they would wholly Umit Brahman, 
since it has no parts, and thus it would be p^dliited in its entirety, 
'rhia objection to Bhisfeara's view in some of its subtle aspects is 
made with dialectical^ll by Ramanuja^. But it dots not appearthat 
it luia much force agaimt Bhiskara, if we admit his logical daim 
that unity and plurality^ cause and effect^ are two nuxLes of cx* 
ktence of the same reality and that both these forms are emually 
real. It does not seem that the logical position of Bhaskzra has been 
sufficiently refuted. 

Riminuja ako speaks of Brahman os being idendcat with in- 
djs'ldtial souk or the material world and yet diffcteiit therefrom, 
but only m the sense in which a climacler ur a part may be said to 
be at once idendcal with and clitferunt from the substance possess¬ 
ing the character or the wEiole to which the prt is said to belongs 
Tlu: mdirfduaJ bouIs and inanimalc cretiffon cannot stand by 
tbcmacU'e^ mdependcndyi but only as ports of Brahman. So from 
ihc fact tliot they arc pam of Brahman their identity with 

Brahman becomes as primaTj as iheir difTerence (bhedii), inasmuch 

* tUmAniiji'A pp. wirh the KLmaVBiaicirt 
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as the subatHnoe may be consitlered to be different from (is aitri- 
llic main diiTcrcmcie that lemaituj on this jwint between 
Shaskam and Ramanuja is this, that Rhisltara doe* not think it 
necessary to ititroduwr die tsonception of body ami ports, or sub¬ 
stance and attributes^ Accurdiiig to bis doctrine Itrabiruin is 
immanent and transcendent at the same ume> tdenthy and dif¬ 
ference can be affirmed of a thing at one and the same time; and 
tius can be iffustraled from the cases of cause and effect, or siib- 
sianee and attributes, etc. 


Ontological position of RamAnuja'a Philosophy. 

The entire universe of wondrous coustructioix, regulated 
ihroughoul by wonderful order and method, has sprung into IwJng 
from Brahman, is maintained by Him in esistetict, luui will also 
ultimately return to Him. Brahman U dutt to I he greamess of 
which there is no limitatiou. Though the creation, maintenance and 
absorption of the world signify three different traits, yet they do 
not refer to different substances, but to one substance in which 
they inhere. His real nature is, however, ilis changeless being and 
His eternal omniscience and His unlinutwlDes.s in time, space and 
cliaracter. Referring to Sahkart's interpretation of this tatra (j, i. 
a), Rim^uja says 1^1 those who believe in Brahman as character¬ 
less cannot do justice to the interpretation of this attri¬ 

bute of Brahman as affirmeti in Br^luaasuira 1 . i. a; for instead of 
stating that the creation, maintenance and al^scrption of the world 
are from Brahman, the passage ought rather to say that the Uhiaion 
of creation, maimcnance, anti absorption is &om BmbRian. Hut 
ewa that would not establish a characterless Brahman; for the 
illinton would he due to tgndna, and Brahman would be the rnani- 
fester of all cySarm. This it can do by virtue of the fact that it is of 
the nature of pure illumination, which is different from the concept 
of materiality, and, if there is thia difFerence, it is neither character¬ 
less nor wiihouT any difference*. 

Thifl raises on important question as regards the real meaning 

ttt. a. tfl, 
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of Sankann^^ inLerprctadcm cif tht fllK»vi0 wMtro- Did he realty mean, 
ii5 he t$ apparently g^ted by R^rnSnuja to liave szudi tbnt tbit 
from tA^hkh there h the illtiaioci of creadon^ etc., of the mirJd 
BraJiman? Or did lie really Biuhman and Braliman by Itself 
aloric ia the uf a real creslioD, elc,| of the world? Sanbiia^ 
as h wdl kiiown^ was a cemnterimtor on llie Bndmm-tuiTas 4tntl ttie 
L/paru^ds, and it citii hardly be denied Eltar there ore miuiy |M$- 
aa^ in these wtueh would dlroctly yield ti t}iei$tic sense anti the 
sense of a real cn.'siitin of a real world by a real God. Saiikare had 
to explain tiiesc pas^gics, and lie did nut always use strictly abso* 
lutist pfirises; fuFi as he admitted throe kiiuls of existence, he could 
talk in all kinds of phrascuJugyp but one needed to bo w^ed of the 
phraseolog}’ that f^ohkara futd in view at the time* and this was nut 
alwa}^ done. The tesult has been that there art at !ca.5t some pas^ 
s^ges which appear by iheinselvoa to be realistically tbeistiCp others 
i^hich ore smblguutiA and may be inteqtretjcd in both ways^ and 
odicr^ again whidi are profcasedly absoluttsL But. if the tc&thnony 
of the gran common taiUTS and independent writers of the ^ahtani 
school be lakcn^ ^oiikara's doctrine should be explained in the 
purdy tncmistic sensej and in that alone. Brahman ja indeed the 
unchangeable iufinste and absolute ground of tliecmcrgcnoe^ main- 
lenanoe and dissolution of all wurld-appearance and the ultimate 
truth underlying it. But there arc twu clernentn in the appearatice 
uf the woiid-phenuniEnii—the uldinate ground^ the Bndimanp the 
only being and truth in themt ami the clement of change and 
divcndtVi the —by the evaliitifm or transfonnadon of which 

the appearance of the many is possible. But from passages like 
tliose found in on tile BFnItmo-suira^ 1.1, .1, h might 

appear os if the world-phenDmena are no mmf appeanmee, but are 
real, inasmuch u they are not merely grounded in the real, but are 
eftianaiirmu firtun the resh the Brahman, But, strictly speaking. 
Brahman is not alone the upOddho or the material cause of Lbc 
world, but with avid\*J is the material ^tise of the world, und sutli 
p world m grounded m Bralimiin and is absorbed in Him. Vacaspati, 
in hiB Bkdffiait on Sohkara^s hhdfyu on the sCirn 
siilfOj t, I, miakes the same retnark \ PTokMatman, m his jP^nrar^- 

pi^cirkJ^tTraro^i, Bays thsrt the creative functions here spoken of da 
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not essentially appettain (o Bmhman and an into tht naitir? 

of Rf Tilitiiati does not nrean tliat he b Co be bmiMi asbcU^assocklcd 
wtb these qualities*. Dhaskara had assertird that Itrahman had 
tranaformed ifimsclf into the world-order, and that this was a peal 
trausfottttatioii— poHtjidifsa —a iruisformaiion of His energies into 
tlic rnaiiifold univetie. Bui P mtcaAarma n, in rejecting the view of 
part^ma, says that, even though the world-appearance be of the 
^ niff of wtaya^ since this is associated with Brahman, the world- 
appcBiancc ss such is never fuiuid to be contradictcti or negabctl ur 
to be non-existing—it is only fuitnd that it is not ultimately real*. 
Maya is supported b Braiiman; and tlse world-appcapance, being 
transfoTmatians of tttayS, b nsd only as such traniformariona. It is 
gimmdctl also in Brahman, but i w nltiniate reality is only so far as 
this giound or Bnihman ia concerned. So far as (he worid-^ppcair- 
mico are concerned, they are only relatively real as mayd tran.^ 
fomiatiuna. *l'he conception of the Joint causality of Brahman and 
rmiy& may be made b three ways; that mSya and Brahman are like 
two threads twisted u^ethcr into one thread; ur iJiat Biahimn, with 
as its power or iokti, i* the cause of the world: or that Breh- 
man, being the support of is indirectly the cause of the world*. 

On the latter two views mm’ti being dependent on Brahman, the 
work of taSyS —the woHd^—is also dependent on Brahman; luid on 
tli r^ two views, by an interpretation like this, pure Bnihman 
{iuddha-hahma} a (be cause of the world. Sarvajoaima muni, who 
also (hblts that pure Bnhman is the material cause, ctmccivea the 
function of ind>-fl not as being joint material cause with Brahman, 
but as tlic instnimcni or the nitjanfl through which the causality uf 
pure Brahman appears u the manifold and diversity of the uni- 
verre. But even on tliis view the stuff of ihc diversity is the jmtrd, 
though stich n manifestation of muya would have been impossible 
if the greund-eauK, the Brahman, liad been ohaent*. In discerning 
the nature of the caussUty of Bniliman, Praitaiatman fiiyi ihal (he 
monistic doctrine of Vedinta b upheld by the fact that apart from 

p, 

nM^haitf-n! taiy4 bhrrwni old ia Miikmtf 

Ihi^, p- * IWtiL p,. Jll- 

* jj-tn imd ihc 

by Rkmicfnliit- 
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xhn cflUAC thefrt i& nothing in the effect which con be eicpresscd or 
described kSrya^^n OftirUponSJ iiihiiiyatdy^ 

in ill these vmicius ways in which Sahkara's philosophy has 
been tnuirpreted, it fias been universally hdd by »lmo« all the 
foltoweTS of Sankara thtnu though Brahman was mi bottom tlie 
grotind^use yet the stuff of the world not of timl Brahimn 
Tnateriali hot of mdyd] ond^ thciugh all the diversity of the world has 
a rehnive eTustencep it lias no walky m the true sense of tlic tetm in 
which Brahman h real*. Sankara lumacJF tliat ihe oinnisdetice 
of Brahman tonsists in its eternal puwer of univcrsol illumioatitnv 
Of manifestation hi Mrva^tifaydviMdsana-k^amitm jhdnitm 

i 2 Xf/). Though there is no action or agency involved iii this 
universal consdonsne^p it is spoken of as 1>eing a knowing agents 
just os the sun is apokeci of as bummg and iliuMiitatihgi though the 
stin itself is nathing but ati identity of heat and light (ptatatmqnya- 
prakds0pi Mmntati daiuiti pra^isc^aifii tvdtmtryu-tyapad^iit- 
iis^y tipi Braimimas aiksata 

iU ktirtfttti-fyaptiidtia'diiriajfdi). Before the cnacton of the world 
what becomes the otject of diis universal consciouanesa is tbe in- 
definablc name and fana whicfi cannot lie ascettamed as “this" Of 
The ontttij^ciencc of fitahitian is therefore this univcr^l 
manifestation^ by which alt the creatiOfis of become the know- 

able cnntcnia of thought. But this manifestation ts not an acr of 
knowtrdgTp but a permanent steady light of consciousoesa by which 
the unreal appearance of flash into being and ;jrc made known. 

vierw is altogether dilfcreni. He disiwds the view 
of Sankars, that the cause deme is true and that dl cRccts are faLw. 


* p. XSE. 

* IViktiiifcFnaJi rpferi Ui in which tiw rvtiEtim) of Bnhitwi snd 

«^4l hn btstn ecnccLVcd, c-a. Bnltiiun tu m^-il oi llh power, nod the htdi- 
vkliiol ftAuU m itl whb Bnfnubn m tt^attsd in and 

u cheow of ihe world {tKaj^T^j^-pratHrimhittrm^ JhSrdfuii^;; 

UtmtsuMB. a iinmanalp ami Ukdit^khnl mmU ire Moditod nlih 
individual vault hai-e liwir awn iThuiiati of ihc urorld, md ihtK thio^ pvn- 
Inrity uppur m b« ^ pcrmsiMni itofM; rtnihin*it ixndcraart aci wppcreul irjuii* 
lurmAtkin thnausK Hit outi onifj’iT, in ncmc of thw viewA ii tbe ii.-u[Hd 

rrgnojBd m 1 ml cRkvtifltiuit frutn Brehmin p. 

H ^rdinsj Ihr quHtinn u lo W Undumii cmdd b« thu i^uce of {wntmoiiut- 
Iw Vfedu, rniiMrmiin k hf vtippaiiutf dmi EUahnun wa tlv under- 

bl^ mury fqrwhkb ill th^ Vftdm impoiod tui ii wancroAEiifeiisd. Ibid, pp 

Ari-AnnPHr yat f,r,U:-«ipotitt /fr 4 mj.ji**„,yo bhm.^nti. 
ii> 2 p»jHnltp< m:y^t vy&HHiTTiu Hi 
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One of the nasons addured for the fddty of the wrtd of ejects h 
that the effects do not last. This does not prove their falsehood, hitt 
only their dfsimctibJe or non-eternal rmture W h<^ a 

thmj? apparemiy existing in a particubr time and space ts w 

be non-esisting at that tune or in that space, then it is said to be 
false; hut, if it is found tube non-existing at a differeni place Md at 
a different tiinc, it cannot be called folse, it Isi only dcstincublc or 
tton-eiertial. It is tvrung to suppose that a cause cannot suffer trans' 
fomifltion; for the asaociatjons of tUuc, space, etc,, sue new el^ 
ments which bring in new factors which wouid iiatumJly cause such 
tramformation. The elfect-thing is neither non-cnatent nor an 
Ulurion; for it is perceived as existing in a definite time and place 
after its ptoduction fmtn the caiu^x' until it is destrm'cd. rhere is 
nothing to show that such a perception of tnira la Au the 

scriptural texts that speak of the world’s being ideiibcal with Brah^ 
man a« true in the mi« that Rrdumn alnne is tiie ou^ of the 
i™ld and that the effect U not ultimately different from the an^, 
men it ia said that a jug is nothing hut clfly» what >s meant is tliat 
it li the cUv thol, in a spedftc and prticular form or 
a jug and pedorms the wort of cairying water or the Ultc; hut, 
thiKigh it does ta, it is not a different s^ibstann:* froiii day, I lie jug 
is thus a state of day itself, and, when this particular state tscUangt^, 
we say that tlie offcct-jug has been destroyed, tliougb tbe rauso, ^ 
dav. remains tlic same. Production {utpaiti) means the dest^ctum 
of a previous aiate and the furmation of a new state. ‘I^e substance 
rtmains constant through all its states, and it is for this reason that 
the causal doctrine, that the effect exists even before the uperation 
of causal insmimenta. can be said to be true. Of couise. states or 
forms wbicb were non-existent come into being; but, as steles 
have no extstenre indepHtdeotly from the substanre m whidi they 
appear, their new appearenre does not atfea the causd d^tnne 
that the effects are already in existence in the cause. So the one 
Brahman has tiansfotmed Himself inte the world, and^tfe many 
swib, being partioiUr states of Him, are at once one with Him and 
yet have a real edstence as Hia parts or states. 

The whole or the AbaoTute here is Brahnum. and tt is He who 
has far His body the individual souls and the material world, men 
Brahman exists'with its body, the individual souls and nmteml 
vs-erid fa a subtler and finer form, it is called the "cause or Rrah- 
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man m tlie c^im! Atate {k^an^wth^. ^Vhcti it exlEat wirh its bcKt^i 
the wofkl and souls In the oidlnui^ muTiifestjcd forr^, it ia oillet! 
Brahman in the effect stsxc {korydv&sth^^^ Those who think that 
the etfcci h Jkise CHJinot say that the effect Ja Idcnticd witli the 
cause; far with them ttie wtfrid whieh is cannot be iilenticHJ 
with Brahmiin xvhidi ts rcal^. RilniJinuja cm[^haticaUy dcfjicfi the 
suggestion tliac there h something tike pure l>eing more 

ultuiuitcly rraJ than God the (xintroller with His body os the 
materia] world and individual souls in a subtler or finer stste as 
cause^ as he also tlenics that God could he tegardod as pure being 
for God is always possessed of His infinite good 
quaJitid of omiusdettce^ onmipotende* etc. Elm^uja thus slicks 
to his docinno of the itvofdd divtAion of matter and the individual 
Wills a$ forming parts of God^ the constant irnicr eontmlfa' {^fitar- 
y^mt] of tiieiti betth. He la no doubt a sat-^kHryi^mhn^ but his 
iOt-koryo-vSdii h more on the Sitpkhyii line thou on that of the 
Vedanta as interpteicd by §ahkara. 1 %^ effect h urdy a changed 
state of the cauisc, ind 50 the manlfb^ed wurld of nuittcr and souls 
fotniing the body of God i& regarded !i£ effect only becait^c previous 
ter such a manifestation of tb^ as effect tficy existed in a atibiler 
and finer form. Bat the diffemnliation of the parts of God m matter 
and soul always exbtedp and tlicre is nn port of Him whitd) U tiucf 
Of toons ulttnuitc ihjui this. Etimlnuja completely prarts com¬ 
pany with Bhaiikata* For according to Bhaskani^ though Ctid as 
tlTcci existed ihe rnarufested world of matter and souls^ tlicre w^s 
fidsp God as esuse. Who svaa Bbaytuiely uninafiirestcd and undif' 
fcrcntiaced as pun! Iwdng {smi-mMray Co<h therefotei always 
existed in lim llis trtpanite form ^ mitterp soul and their con¬ 
troller, and the primhive or causal state and the suite of dtssohition 
meant only the existeni:e of matter and bcuIs in a subtler or fincf state 
tlian thdr present inanifesi form* But KiLminuja mamtoiiia tbati as 
there ie difference between ihc snid and the Iwdy of a person, and as 
fheddectsor deficiencies of the body do not affect tbesauh wtlierc is 
a marked ^ffcrttux between God^ the Absolute controller^ and Ifis 
bodv% the individu&l suu!^ and the world of matter^ and the defects 


i BijmbAf HhL. n>i+. 

liw oUjeCTcm iif Riimanuj*, tumtvm, h ewt vaJidi fqr uccortiiBii lu it the 

st«frme of tbE Iiicfiiitr of cmi*i! mad hu lii be 

m'W m «p«b| tad iwiKcd mcmtiaR Sii-Uawm*, vkw. 
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xs] treatment of Pt^amJnu 

of Iht Utter cannot therefore affect the natuie of Braiiman. Thus, 
thmigh Brahman has a l)ody. He b partita <w<nJfl>- mwi) atiJ 
ahsahtteJy devoid of any kmituit for in all HU dcteimming effons 
He haa no purpose to serve. He U. therefore, wholly unaffected by 
all faults rctnalns pnee and perfect in Himself, poi^samg cnii- 
lesa beneficent rjnalitic^. 

In his Vedattka-m^ahs and V^ttta-Jipa. Rimanuja tried 
to show how, avoiding ftahtara’s absolute monism, he liad also to 
keep clear of the aystems of Bhlskani and of hU own former teacher 
^davnpniltasa. He could not wde with Bhiakam, because Bha^ 
kara held that the Brahman was associated with various conditions 
Or lijnitationft by which it suffered bonda^ and with the removal 
of which it was libcmtcd. He could abo not aqrre with Yadnva- 
prakSia. who held that Brahman waa on the one hand pure and on 
the other hand had actimlly ttansfomied itself into the manifold 
world. Both these news would be irteconoLible with the Upani- 
f adic texts, 

Verdtatenatha's treatment of pramAna* 

.4a the nih il iii ff r Buddhists (iuitya-v&li or mdtihjrmnka) are 
supposed to deny the valid existence of any fact or proposition, so 
the Ssnkarites aW may be supposed ta suspend thdr Judgment on 
alt such questions. In the pielitninHiy poniona of his /fAfifldtnm- 
khanda-kkadya, in answer to the epteation whether all diac^iom 
(Anffid) must presuppose the previous adniission of vutidity and 
invalidity a# really referring to facts and propoaitioiw, SiiharM says 
that fu> such adnitssion i* indispensable; for a discussion can be 
conducted by the imituid agreement of the contending persons to 
respect certain principles of reality or tmreuliiy as decided by the 
referee (madhyaitha) of the debate, irithout entering into th e ques¬ 
tion of their ultimate validity. Even if validity or invalidity of 
certain prtiudpla, facta, or proposiiionfi, were admitted, then also 
the mutual agreement Of the contending persons to these or other 
prindples, ns ruled by the refertt, would be an indispenaable pre¬ 
liminary to all dtscussiona*. As against these views VenkoianJltha, 

Hd kJIj^^ijh a«j lAbky^m dAffActriujn; xtfttif ■ f 

hyvpttyJ('pi kotha-prmjtiim 

^ Mdlat^Utryn apirrjwbitaxm^rt rtf. 
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the lie^t-reputeil jihib^pher of the R^mMujia school^ to de- 
ttrrmijie tlie nccc^tty of the adtaissiori of >^id[ty [praFft^ty^y or 
jurnliciity (a-pramunya) aa oaturatty l^cionging to certain propor¬ 
tions of hctB, as a preliminoiy to our quest of truth or objective md 
tnmvable hcu. If die djstinctrtin of \' 3 lid and invalid propositions 
ts not udrnittcdT then neither can any thesis be cstalitifihtd. nor can 
practical afEiin run on. But^ though in thi* way the distinction 
between ^-alid and invalid propositions hm to be admiitcd on the 
basis of Its general acceptance by people at large, yet their real 
namre lias stiil to be ammmed. Those who deny such a difitificdnn 
can have four alternative views, via., that all prtipoaititins anc valid, 
that all propositjons are invalids that att propositions ntutooUy 
contradict one another* or that all propositions arc douhtfiiL If all 
propositions arc valid^ then the negation of such a proposition is 
aliMj valid, wtilch is self--contradictory; if they sn'c all invalid, then 
even sucit a proposition is invalid and hence no invalidity con lie 
asserted. .As to the third aliemoiivc, it may 1^ pointed out that in* 
v'aliii propositions can never contmdici the valid ones. If one valid 
proposiition restricts the sphere of another valid praposztion^ this 
docs not mean contnidiction. A \^id propooitioii ba.^ not to depend 
on other propositions for mibing tfea validity reulbsed; for a valid 
proposition guarantees its own vaUdityi. Lastly* if you dembt every- 
thmg* at least you do not doubt that you doubts so then you are not 
consistent in saying that you doubt cnxrything; for at least in one 
point ynu are certitiRt viz, that you doubt everything** Thus tt lia$ 
lo he admitted that there are two classes of prciposithjns, voHc! [ind 
in^iilid. Buii though the general distinction hctwecfi valid and 
imalld propoaitions he adntittcd» yet proper inquiry* investigation* 
Of oumirtation* is juati^ in attempting to determine w hether any 
particular proposition is vaKd or invalid. 'ITiat only is called a 
pram^a which leads to valid knowledge." In the case of perception, 
for example* those which would lead to valid knowledge would be 
drfeettess eyes* mind^ontoct aa axtentum, proper pio;dmlt)' of the 
object, etc_, ami the* would jointly cnnstiiuie But in the 

^ T!ia mx^ lumnllv mnindft one of ifi u 

^ mt s^imH^kah umiligdkadnjiia-^pAdimh, 
fi J 4 , Cbfnvklumha 
A discinctinii ^ hm Hude bctntci 

^iS#tc4!WVW crnamimtsT^ ^ 
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of teis+imorjy it is the faulilessncss of the speaker that cofisii- 
uttea the vaUdity of tlie kno^^letlgt. The scriptute* vahJ because 
they hare been uttettd by God* Who has the fight fcnowfedge of 
thioi^ The validity of the Vedas is not j^tiamnieed by Ahsettce of 
defect LD our instniments of knowledge. Whatever that may he, 
iho ■iiftjmBtf ejetermin^don of pramUna is thrtnjgh pram^t or right 
knowledge. That by which one can have riglit knowledge is 

Vedas are %nilid, beCau^ ihc\^ arc uttered by God, Who has 
right knowledge. So it is the rightness of knowledge that idrimatdy 
detenuines the validity of prmritin/i^. 

Vatsya Srinivasa,, a sticcessOf of VehlcatanAtha of the fUtninuja 
seboob defkie*/raiWi^ as the most efficient bisuuinent amongin a 
CDlJocation of causes forming the immediate, iiavariablc and un- 
condiutinal antecedents of any right ktiowledge Thufl^ in 

the Oise «f pcfoeptiont for catamplct the vUuaJ organ b ■ 
w^hich leads to rijishr visual knowledge^ through its intermediary 
active operation —the scnse-contiKt of the eye 

with its Jffyanta, the celebrated Ny-flya writer, had. how¬ 

ever, expressed a different view on the point in his 
He hdd that no member in a collocation of esu^ producing the 
effect could be considered to be more efficient or important than 
the other The cffictcncy {ofiiiiya) of the causal instru¬ 

ments iitean^ their power of producing the effect^ and that power 
belongs to all the tneuibers Jointly to the coUocarion of causes; so 
it is the entire collocation of cauM* producing right knowledge that 
is to be admittied as its instnimcnr or prmaih^a^. Even subject and 
object canisoT be rejjarded as moie important; for tbtJy manifest 
themsdves only through the collocating causes producing the de¬ 
sired relation fjctwcoi the subject and the object^. With Nyiya this 

I ^JBya^ia rtf 

Mr foci opt 

p* 35 ' _ 

* frramJ-htnmmft pnxwdfpvi fl>’ ■Jhiwfr iu£i£fc*urt-i4jv pmMO- 

yud ttay<Afi kikiitfiomi 

tal Utrra 

ty^p^rti^^ i^k^kitri-priSMtj^ irntniyim fedruftaw 

RUnftmiJai Sidilkiinm^f^rnffraha. Cwrt. Oiienml MS. No. 4 ^^ 

* m Crf kmyiKid k^t^keny^i k<ithityiiunt 

futrynt** g^mttfrySi M ro'Diiflyrt^ nintifn^ wnmMt4 erf rcrfiT^taiTrbiixr rtru 

philfPffJd. p, 

* t^Htaiyii-pria^it-iatdhii'pFimiii-'S^imh&ndihit-fiiharidhanak 

p, t 4 ^ 
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idffijtionaJ and trr-n.Jdeatiorui] 

{vodh^oodim-sviihh^m^ fttct^rs*. 

If die wcwof ihc Yrdanto-pembfuif^ is to be accepted, then U«r 
tJiinkancc view also h very much like the Ramanuja view on tins 
^mti for both DhatmarajSdhviirindfa and RUmkisna agree in dc- 
hniiJg pramdm » the instniment of right knowledge, tn the caae 
^vwuaVrcepiion or the Hite dir visual or the other sense organa 
are Fctpidcd as prama^i and the unse-contaci is regarded aa the 
opcniitoii of thii in 3 tnjmtnx+ 

'nicdifft^ncr Iwtwwi the Nyaya vieiv and the Ram^uja view 
ciinn^ ,n this. that, while the Nwya gives eqiml rmporamce m all 
lumbers of the collocatioi,. the Ramanii)a view disilngidshes that 
only as the mstnimcntd cause which is directly assocuned with the 
active operauon (rynjww). Even the fSahkarltcs agree with such a 
producuve view of knowlcdgcj for. though they Mieve conscima^ 
to Iw ctcraal and improduced, yet they also hriievT? the states 

-""'***f^"i ^ prtxiuced. 

:,W ft ^ t»eliefs accept the priKiuctive 

of knowledge tn common with the Nyaja view, bccoiise n idi 
bwh of tJiere w the ol^ective world standing outside the sub- 
je«. and perceptual knowledge ia produced by the senae^ngana 
hm the), are in operative conlaet with the «ttmat objects 
A ^iiiction, how«-er, is made in the Ramiinoj. school between 
wh-T' T* i“^ Atiraiw (important imtrumeot). ant! that cause 
wh^ la directly and mitmarely assodared with certain operations 
lading to the production of the effect is called a kurona* U is for 
till* that, ,he Raminuja view may agree regarding 

^ samagtf, or collocation as causes, i„ some sense it regards onl? 

(he a^-ofg*n m the chief insinmeni; the othcra are acccsiorics 
or oihcrwise hdpfiil to production. 

^he jram coIh>ca- 

m of menul and ewia-mental factors of the preceding moment 
hnt Aev external events of the later moment^ 

w^wlierras the cstra-mcnial or cxfenuil objecte «e mere ac- 
<««n« or cxcting agenia. Knowledge on this view is detennined 

’ Ay'b"-™n!K!»r. p. IJ. 
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priori front though the Influence of the csrtcma] objecu in 

nor denied. Witli referencif to Uil- ofteration of otuudity in the a- 
tcmal war Id, they belie%x thiit, though the rncnml elements of the 
preacni mimtrni influence thein as accessories, immedinfe caiifia! 
opeiadon m to be sought among Uric extcnial objects themsctx'cs. 
Tlie (ticnul and c^tra-mentaj elements of the pitceding mqtnctii 
jointly determific every phenatnenon of the Liirer niofnent in the 
world, whether mental or phj^cal; hut m the detunoinMiDn of the 
occurrcnei! of knoifcjedge, the mental factor? predominate, and the 
extend factors arc accessories. In the determination of external 
phenomemi mental ekmmts are accessories and die external caui^ 
are immediate instiuments. "nnis, in the produetnii erf knowledge, 
though the specific external objects may be regarded as accessory 
dietr direct and immedutte dctcrtiiinants are meritai! 

ckfiicnt? 

The tdeuhatic Buddhists* the who do not db- 

tingttisb between ideas and their ohjects* consider that it is the 
fonnles? idea* dtat asaume different forms as 'Hflue,'* *'red/' etc.; 
for they do not believe in any external objects other than these 
ideas, and so h i* these idcaa in diverae fomis and not the serae- 
organs or other coUixationa which arc called pr&mdmis^ No dia* 
titiction if here made between prama^ and pramana-pfiola or the 
result of tkc ptwesa of prmndnaK Thej^ however, fail m exphun the 
difference tlim exists between the awareness and its object. 

ITie Mimaimaka school of Kumlrils thinks that, following the 
9ijiJ-6(msc-mtndK>bjc^ contact^ there is a process or on act 
tydp^a) whicht though not dheedy perocived, has co be accepted 
as an opemrioa winch jminediately leoib to the manifegtation of 
objects of knowledge (mha~^tr§f£^M or vs^yu-prokMciSu), It U this 
nnperceived^ but logicaBy inferred* act of knowledge nr jMna* 

* pi^^imprhxm mthafi KikiikiSn-^&ft^um mtha* 

Pi (5. 

TV ol?ectai>n th» ww A niiu!il by ^lymtvi b tJwi* that^ H hath 

mental tnd phyiktl ctiiititi arul event# are dramiinod hf the joint uficxHtiaQ of 
vuental-pKyu^ enritie* tbe pn^wdtnt inomiani. ws nk whit dBiinTmm lV 
^ that cw H menial and the otber ph^nlcaii that one m pcmxtcr and tiic athar 

Ewnxtned. .... 

* aifjXkilnxiyii hiHlha^tHpaty^t jatta* 

Aonunvj w itfi mi /Adna^ 

htrm^-rntyamm ill 
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vyapira ihai b catfed pramang'. Jayarvta, of eouiat, woult] run 
tokiaic «acb im unperaeivtd opcjtaiion or act ot JmowJedije; for, 
according to NySya, tb« oniy kind of action tiut is accepted ic the 
molecular motina or vibiation (psrispimtia orrc/flitii) produced by a 
colJocaiion of cauaea (J^rako-caha)*. 

The Jains, however, repodiatc the idea of the conibined 
causality trf the collocation, or of any particular mdividiud cause 
^ as any sense-organ, or any kind of senae-contKt with «- 
faence TO s^knowlcdge, or of any other kind of knowledge. 
^ 143 rzhhacandrH conctntb In hl$ 

t t none of ihc so^^iallcd iDdividiuI ciub^ ur collocatiDrtaof causey 
otn lead to the production of knowledge. For knowledge is wholly 
independent and self-determined in taiding us to our desired ob¬ 
jects or keeping us an-ay from undestrabic objects, and in no sense 
can we attribute it to the causal opetation of the seuee-organs or 
cdlocabofis of wnse-oigans and other entities. 'ITms knowledge 
(/M^Ka) should itself be regarded os pramam. leading us to our 
desired objects*. 


Hie whole ptnnt in these divcj^ent views r^atding pramgriaf 
consists in the determination of the nature of the lelation of ibe 
sense-organs, the objects and oUjer accessory draanstances to the 
nse of knowledge. As we have seen, knowledge is in the Rflinimija 
view regarded as the product of the operation of diverse causal 
entities, among which in the caiw of sense-perception toe sewe- 
t^ans play the most important, direct and immediate part. Both 
the Jams and: the idealistic Buddhists (tooiigh they have important 
^d most radi^ differences among toemsdves) agree in holding 
the view of sdf-dclcrnunarion of knowledge independent of toe 
^sorgaro iir die operation of objeetbvr entities which bcoime 
toe objects of knowler^ and are revealed by iL 
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Venkat&imtha's tf«abtient of Doubt. 

Venfcit'Uiiibtt defines doubt as the appeanuice of two or mort 
altcniatives (wfiich are in themselves incompatihlc) owiag to the 
fton-pcfoeptiaii of their specific contTodictory qualities and the per- 
cepdem of some genenl characteristics common to tlicm both; c,g. 
wJien a tall thing only is seen, which may be cither a mac or a 
stump, both of which it could not be, they being entirely ditTetcni 
from one another. So the two attemative* arc not to entirely 
dlflercnt, and from whai is seen of the object it cannot b* known 
that it must be tlie one and nut the other, and this causes tlie doubt, 
V‘ehka;aniftlia tries to justify this analysis of iloul)t by referring to 
other earlier authorities who regarded doubt as an o ftctila t in g ap* 
prehension in which the mind goes bom one alternative co another 
{tbita-ixgovad oira jpABraJid-Aramo^)^, since it would be coniia- 
dictorv that the same object ^ould be two difEerent things at the 
iMTn» time. The author of the Alma-itdilhi has therefore described 
it os the loose contact of the mind with two or more things in quick 
Buccession {tmhithfiir-yugiifuul ti‘Jr^-uut^i^ab}. Doubt may arise 
either from the appreheroian of common charaeteristjes—such a* 
from tallness, wlwthcr the object perceived be a trcc-stninp or a 
TTiJirt —or from not having been able to decide between the neladvt 
strength of the vaiioua opposite and different possibilities suggested 
by whpt is perocjvtcl or otherwise known [a^gft^Jimdjta-baia^ 
tdratcart\'a*viTwldhd~ti£ka-‘Jiiapf)fiQ-piiithdf>an-(lin iha-tipffitifafitii)- 
So. whenever there are two or more posaitulitica, none trf which can 
be ruled out without further verification, there ta doubt 

* Tb* N> 4 j» malrtiiof douln. » fmtnd i{» Vttijfdytrm't khdiya, i. ix. aj. »» 
fcdUiw*: WhsH tbe oocnniiA dursowiiti™ of f*o pwlblc liungi aw wticed, 
btft not the specific qtulitv irliicfa woulii tledtle fur the otir or the other, the 
ftf the fiiLnd in (Jetctminmc pr dcciditta ia fevvUJf of itic otw or tlie other 
]» aUE<i iltiuht. Douht HMT ilto ante fmin owifiioitia opiftiane fpt;>ran>uii»/!j. 
o^i.. MHueviv OiM there b « Kiut, White othon bald that then ii no hm). Oniht 
may tt» flriif fram the pereepboo of ileierniinitijc ituelinci {ptodurtitn Uuouah 
divuiim. whirh a thing (c^i. iound) H» in etnnawo ofith other 

ihmis* (*,K- rubetenee, ittribitte*. *nd wSwM). OotJit nay erttc fran petceptbn 
of tliiii*^ which lunr he iJliaotily pwoehed creit when ooa-eKbrtnt fe^f, w«t« in 
iTtiTt4ie>. I»u» nf 4 diwie fnt mtainljr ewf *Uo firom e ttEm'pcne:ptKHt ttf thinin 
Iwhi^ nuy yet t>e then, tbt>tigh non-eTidcxii), out of a ileeite to diacaror tom* 
min brwhkh one oouhl be oerlHn vrinthM' the thio^ wm ihere or not. The 
•pMtjtl (orTtiibuiiion of Venkepudlla «nibb in fp vuin * Gvbenil ainlpl* of doubt 
u a (Mte of the mind imtt^ uf the tpepiuaMiim of the Rre tpeeific fotru* of 
doubc VttiWeiinliho poinu out that duuht nia:d mi he of Itintb only but 
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I'litift, douht Arisen between a true and a raise percepttott ns 
when [ penxive a fecc in the mirror, but do not kiow whether it is 
a real face or not unut it is decided by an nitenipl to fed ii bv 
touch. So, between valid and invalid inference, when J Judge from 
smoke that the hill is on fire, and yel through tint perceiving any 
light doubt that it is <m Bre; between opposhinn of scriptund tcjtts. 
ffpn has been said to be dllfcrent from hrahmaij and to be one 
with li, whether then thejit'd is difrerctii ftom Brahman or one 
with it; between oonilictidg authodtie* {e,g, the VaUefSta philo- 
wphers aiul the Upani^c doctrines) such as '^arr the senses 
material or arc the products of die ego?” Between perception 
and inference (c-g. in the case of the ilhisory perception of yellow 
oonch-aheH. the peredving of it as ydlow and the inferring 'that it 
could not be yellow bconisc it is a conch-shell and licoce the doubt, 
whether the conch^hell is white, or yellow, and so forth). 

In refrering to the view of Varadanarkyana in Ills Pr^SS- 
poritroMa, Vcdkapuiiiths say* that the threefold division of doubt 
that ^ mad^ diic to perception of common characteristics, appro- 
lunsinn of differenr alteniaiives, and the opposition of achulars sad 
auihortiie^ u in imitation nf the N^yiya ways of looking at tJnuht 
for the East two forms were essentially die same, VchkaianaUta 
further refg to the Nylya view of doubt in which Vatayayana, in 
explaining i. ii. aj, says that there can be doubt even 

from apecaii dUtitigui^ing qualities. Thus, eardi has smell as A 
dbdnctivc chitracteristtc which ia not possessed citlijcr by ctemaj 
substances, «uch as self, or by nno-eternal substances, eudi as 
v«tcr, etc.; and there can naiumUy be a doubt whether airih, being 
different from eternal suhstances, is nwi-ettanal, or whether, being 
differcot from non-etcrml substances, it t* eiernol, Verifcaianit^ 
point* out that here doubt doe* not take place owing to the fact that 
earth possesfica this distinguUhing quality. It is simply because the 
possewon of smell i» quite itrelevani to the dEtermi nation of 
etenuty or non^ctnity, sis it ta shared by both ctema] and non- 


h« of tmny^ knyb whi«b, boweVn, vJt SHIM in th^ that in ill itwio nf 

fUtemtiuiM oi a„ imcatb of tli* dUTcnftn 
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eter nal Doubt would caiitlmjc until fi difitin^;ulfi]iing 

chsirictcmtic, »uch M |Kii&css<d by eternal or rtori-eie™] $ub- 
st^nccft alone, is found in earth (t^afiftki-fitrvpiina^^amh^^ on 
the strcQ^th of whkh it could be determJned whcdtcf it is etemid 
Or not# Venk4]tjiiilch3i in vnrious illustradons^ shows that doubt 
cumbis cs^mtuilly of an osdlhidon of the mind^ due to indecision 
between two posaible alljcrmtivcs- He wouht admit even such in* 
quiries as What may be the ruunt of this tree ? as doubt, and not 
mere indtekion or want of knowledge Such in¬ 

quiries can tightly he adiuittct! as doubts; for they' iuYnlve doubt 
rc^rding t^vo or rnorc ahcmutlve niuiic^, which are vaguely waver* 
ing in the miiid and which are followed by a dcaire to detde or de* 
etde m fevtiur of one or the oiber. So here alsti there is a want of 
settJement between t^vo dtemativea, due to a failure to find the 
detemiituftg factor {atacrhedakd-diifioftdt 

Such a 9tatc of psciihtdon might nutundJy end in a mental 
rcdcoTking in favour of orsgsinst the fH>§sibk or probable utfErrmtive^^ 
which k called uha (but witich must be distinguished from uha as 
tiirka m connection withiiifcfenoc)i whichleocb to the resolution of 
doubt into probability ^ However* Amutarya* a later writer of the 
Riminujascbouli fimfaex described duubt as being a state of mind: i n 
whicli one pereerved oidj that sometlung lay before him, bat did 
not notice my of ita specific features* qualities or characicra 
^puto-vfiii-m^iram n^grhitu^vHf^iimini onirA/my^e)* Only the two 
jdeematives (e.g. '"a tree stump or a man are 

rememl>crtd. Acconling id ihe Stirv(Irfhii-siddht\ the imperfect 
observutiem of aomething before us rouses its corresponding stib- 
conscious impressinn which, in its turn, rouses the sub* 

conscious impressionfi leading to the simultaneous nevivaT in one 
mweep of memory of the two passible ^remarives of wbkb pdther 
could be decided upon"* Tlie point dUpttred in this connoctian is 
betw'ecn a minority patty of ifirerpreters, who dunk t!wt the per* 
ception of something in from of us mures an hnpresdon w'hich in 
its rum mu&ea two cUiferent aubconsdoua tenpre^ons tending to 

^ aAai Ih pf^yviA pvn^^^fomi hHaurtmryrm ioHtM~tnpo rk«t*kofi^ha-mnia- 
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one memory joining up tfac two aJiemiiiJvc enttiic* (tg. trec-srump 
and nniq), and a majority partjv who think that the pera?ption of 
Mmething in finnt of ue Jeads dimeUy to the memory of two 
different aJternativca. which i« inierprcted as doubt, 'ITie fomier 
view, 1^ linking up the two metoories in one act of knowledge, 
Buppm the osdUotmg movenaent to be one act of jodgmeot ind 
BO hold* the opinion that in doubt also there ia the false substitution 
of one judgment for another, which is in accordance with the 
^'lakd-khy'm (tUcgititiiate subsu’tmion of JudgmenisJ theoi>' of 
dlusioti. The lauer view, which holds that there are two separare 
memones of the two possible alternatives, interprets Riminiija as 
^ upholder of realism of knowledge U^atut-yathdrthya-vdda), ur 
the new that whatever is known or percdvcd ha* an objeoiTc and 
a real bask. 


Error and Doubt according to Vehkatanatha. 

Emir b de^ed by Vehiapinitha as occurring when one or 
more incompadhk characters are predicted of an entitv without 
■ny notiem of their incompatibility or contiadicriona. It is gener¬ 
ally due to a wrongpsycbdo^cal tendency in Bassociaiion with other 
VICIOUS perceptual data, as in the case of the perception of the 
conch-shell as yellow, the pereeption of one big moon as small and 
two, the Tdadvtsiic (entri^fo) assertion of contradictory predicates 
With reference to one thing or the predicatiua of both rcalitv and 
tmreality in regard to world-appearance by the Sahkarites L Doubt, 
on the other hand, occura when a perce’ivcd cluiracteristic is not 
mTOmpatiblc in predication with regard to two or more entities 
wli^ are felt to be exclusive and opposed to one another, and 
which therefore ramiot both at the same time be affirmed. This 
^te is therefore described by some as an osdlLitofy movement of 
the mind one pole to another, Deciaioo natuJhi from a uni- 
polw Mid 6rm direc^ of mind to one object; doubt results from 
a multipolar oaci]l«kiti, as ha* been set forth in the Aitiut^ddditt 
Absence of firmnt^ of die direction of the mind iaduc to the natural 
conjiututton of mind, which has necessarily to rejcci a pnitinilar 
allcnwtive before tt can settle dowp ia it* opposite. Bha;?anikaEUn, 
repeats the aoine idea in his Tattva^rattiSkara, when he defines 

‘ Ste S4''5- 
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doubt as the assodadon of two contrary oi ccmtnidtcioiy qualiticf^ 
with BJiy fkankuliar eadtyp Duuht« according to U 

of rwokindtf: from fama^H'^htmna and from vipratipatit\ i.e, when 
diherent indjcadon^ poini to two or more conduaiDiifi and the ce^ 
bdve strength of thi:^ mdiesdon^ caonot be ooDdu&ively decided. 
Ttie Condition of doubt in the drst case h die tmeermnty esufied 
by the fact that tivo conimy pos^thiliiiea, tlic reLaii^x atrengih of 
whidi omrtol Etc determined ati accquiit of certaiii dmllar traits 
(mmdna^harma-dpfatiptUtihhyyfm^ ckim affirmation* Thusi when 
we $et something tall before u$f two posaibiliciea may ariEe-—the 
tall object may bc a mm or a post, dnee botli these arc tali. Wlicn 
dus rdath'c strength of the dilfeTCnt sourcca of lutowkclgie, e,g. 
pciveptinfi, iliusiiin, infcrcficc, testimony, etc., leading to differcxii 
condtnimii$ {ir-gfAyarndna-bato^uratomy^^ camint be ileierTfiwii:d^ 
both cUini afSmuition with regard to the same object or coficJuiion, 
md dcHibt prises aa to wluch is to be accepted. 'Iliu^ when one acts 
in the mirrcir the Intage of ooe^a face* which is not coitoboratcd by 
touch, there arises the doubt as to the reality of the reflection. 
Again, there may be a doubt m^ng from two possible inferences 
reganUng Uteeitiatence of fire m the hill from smokci amt it« po^ibEe 
nun-ewstence from the existence of light. Again, as there are texts 
in the Opajilfada same of which arc monistic and others duaiistic, a 
doubt may arise as to wltich is the fight view «f the Upanifads, and 
m fnnli. Doubt may abu arise from two opposing cxmtcnriotis* 
such aa thnae of the atomJsta and the Upani^dlats regarding the 
question as to whether the senses have sprung hfom matter or from 
die ego, ft may also arise regarding the ppposing assertions of two 
ortlinsr}' individnok; between perception (e,g, tlltiftorj* perception of 
tiDTwfli-dicll as yellow) and in/crmce which indicated that die oondi- 
shell cannot be ydlow; between perapdoti of the self m an em¬ 
bodied being and the acriptural testimony concerrting the self as 
atomic* 

Doubt may also arise between inferenda] know ledge of the 
world as atomic md the scriptuiBl knowledge uf tbe world oa having 
Brahman as ita suhetonce. The ^faiyayik^, however, think ihai 
doubt can also arise regandini; tile two ditferenr comention^ of 
opposing parties^. VeAkfl(aniitha point* out that both tlie Nydya- 

^ upQtijHiby~mmpaU;tkihy-mry* 

at^thuJ ^41 tsimuria^ L f. tht k' 
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ftr/na and the Pri^Sa^patittG^ are wrong to giving the peroepdon 
of rimilir triuu {iatnSna-dhantta) and of tpetdal churacteriadca 
(mehtniharma) two independent reaBoiu for the origin of doubt', 

'ITic eiplanatwn given with regard to the doubt arising from a 
aped^ chantcterutic sudi as adoriousness k that, as tliii charac- 
tcriadc » not posaessed b>- non-eternal stihatanecs, one may be !ed 
to think of induduig earth under eternal substances; and, again, ns 
this chaiactertfitic is not to be found in any of tlie eternal sub¬ 
stances, one may be led lo include earth under non-eteniaj sub* 
stances. But the doubt here is due not to the peroepHon of a special 
chamctcristic, but to the delay of the mind in determining the 
ultimate differentia {oyattrefa-tunfpaTia-vjiaittbat) wliich may 
justify one iji tncluding it under either of them. Odarousness as 
*udi U not an indispensable condhion of cither eternaiity, or non- 
rtcroaliiy; so oatiu^ly an inquiry arises regarding such common 
features in eternal or non-ctcrnjJLl substances as may be possessed 
by the odoxoiw caitJi and may lead to a cksaificsition. The doubt 
here is due not to the fact that gdofouaness is a special charac- 
teiistk of earth, but to the fact that earth possesses such charac* 
tertMicj as are possessed by eternal things on the one hand and by 
non*etcmaJ things on the other. Even when it is urged that the 
odorous charaettf diatingiijaJies earth from eternal and non^temaj 


copfemiiM pvrn by LddyouAm it tlw in aQ cmn of rfoLilH then ■» tbr» 
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Bubstanca ami that thin is the cause of doubt, it may be pointed out 
that doubt is due not to this diatinguishing charaeteratic, but to the 
fact that earth possesses tjuaJitjea cooutuin to both eiettiai and itoti- 
etcnul substances. There are some who think that doubt through 
vtpndtftaiti (i.e, through onCLitfliiitv arising from reasonwl asser- 
tions of contending persons) may also he regarded as a case of doubt 
from tamana-dfiorma (i.e, penicption of MmOar iraiU). because the 
opposed assertions have flinuUrity iimonfst themsdves that 
tiicy are all held as true by the respective contending peroon*. 
Veikafanatlia, hovrever, not agrw with this. He holds that 
douht here doeo not arise merely on the sirengTh of the fact that the 
oppcKcd assertions are held as true by the contending persons, but 
hecaose of our remcitibeTing the diverse reasma in support of such 
aesertions when the relative atrciigth of such reasons or possi¬ 
bilities of validity cannot be definitely ascertaiited. Thus, triptitti- 
putti has to be accepted as an independent source of doubt. Doubt 
bHws generally between two p<jsaiblit alternatives i hut there may 
be cases in w^di two doubts merge aether and appear as one 
complex doubt. Tlius, when it U known that ime or other nl‘ two 
persons is a thief, but not which of them, there may be a doubt— 
“tliia man or that man is a thief", In such a case tlicrt are two 
doubts: "this man may or may not be a thief" and "that man may 
or may fioi be a thief," and these merge together to form the com- 
pies doubt Tlie need of admitting a 

complex doubt msty, however, vanish, if it is interpreted as a csm 
where the quality of being a thief Is doubted between two indi¬ 
viduals. Doubt, however, involves in it also im assertory aspect, in 
so for as it implies durt, if one of the al temsrtives is ruled out, the 
other must be affirmed. But, since It cannot be asoertained which 
of them is ruletl out, there arises the doubt. Tlicrc I», however, no 
oppusicton between doubt and the assertory attitude 1 for all doubts 
imply ihai the doubtful property must belong to one ur other of the 
alternatives^. 

Blit there may be cases in wliich the two altemativcB may be 
such that the doubtful property ia not in reality affirmabte of either 
of them, and this is different from those case* in which tJie alter- 
tmtivra art such that, if the doubtful property is negated of ihc wne, 

’ tilrfAIIWIiW up* taiftay* Mitrmy-tnfiiadttu nimayaryo dintjnujoniit fiyOya^ 
p&rfikJdM, f). 
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u is in feajity affinniibre of the other. From these two points of 
view we hsve further twofold diTisions of doubt. Thus, when s 
votume of smoke srisiiig from a heap of grass on fire is subject of 
doubt 08 being either an dqihant or n hilt, in this ease negation of 
one oliernsiive does not impty the acniul offirttiauon of the other. 
Imcertainty Ifm-adhyavasSya., e.g. " whju may be the name of this 
tree?") cannot be regarded as an independent state of mind; fur 
this also may be regarded as a case of doubt in which there is un¬ 
certainty between a number of possible altcrnatis'e names with which 
the tree may be associated, tt seems, howTcver, tiiat VEntajsiiatha 
has not been able to rcpudlam sstiafactorily the view of those who 
regard uncertainty or inquiry as a separaic state of mind. Vho (in 
the sense of pinhabiUty such as '‘that must be a man") does not 
involve any iMcillation of the mind between two poles, but sets forth 
an attitude of mimi in which the possibility of one side, being far 
stronger, rendeia that uJtcimaTive art object of the most pmbabte 
affirmation and so cannot be classed as tioubt. Where such a pro¬ 
bable affirmation is brought about through perception, it (s in¬ 
cluded under perception, and when through inference it is included 
under inference. 

VeftkatanStha, folltwing RimSnuja, admits only three ^nnwaitar, 
via. perceptirm, inference, and scriptural testimony. Ramanuja, 
however, in his eommentaiy on the CT/J’, includes intuitive yogic 
knowledge as a separate source of knowledge; but Veitapmsltha 
holds that intuitive yogic knowledge abuuld be included under per¬ 
ception, and its sepEunie inclusion b due to the fact that the yogic 
peroeption reveals ■ spedat aspect of perception*. Correct memory 
is to he regarded as a valid promana. It should not be classed as an 
independent source of knowledge, but is to be included within the 
pTttmSm which is responsible for memory (e.g. perception)*. 

hltghanadari, in discussing the claim of memoty to be regarded 
as prmni£|M, says that memory satisfies the indispcnfiablc condition 
afprim^Kd that it must not depend upon anything else for its scif- 
manifcsiation; for memurj-, being spontaneous, doca not depend 

\ hiiiu.nijixrya^. Ooit-hket^^ ts. ts. 

Vtio uatta aUu, ill hU hvldi tti« KSniSlUy* admitted 

iml^ tinier ^ 

., * 7^“ wgtported by BhntUnaWoni in hia rnntiD.rnriivltoni. 
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upon aiivtiiing else for its tnflTiifcstiiiion> It w true, no doubti lbi|l 
the rev«iation of objects in memor)- depends upon the fact of their 
ha^'ing Iwcn percsivet! before, but the fu nctioning of iMroory is 
undoubtn^y rpotitaneouft'. But it msy be argued that, since the 
objects Tirvealed in memnn,' can never be manifested if they were 
not perceived before, iMmury. though pa^y valid in so far as Jts 
own functioning is concerned, is also invalid so far as the revelation 
of the object b coticemcd, since this depends previous percep- 
titin and lannot. therefore, l>c regarded a? sjwniancous matiifesta- 
tlon, which ia the indispensable condition of a pramSiia. To this 
Meghanadari's reply is that the criitdsm b not sound; for the 
spontaneous manifestation is also at the same time revelation of the 
object rentembered, and hence the revelation of the remembered 
object does not depend on any other conditjun^ Memory, tlicrefo«, 
ta valid both in its own manifesiauepn and in the revelation of its 
object. It may be pointed out in thU connection that the revelatton 
of knowledge necessarily implits tlie revelation of the object also. 
The rcvelnlion of the object should nnt, therefore, be regarded as 
depending on any other condition, it being spontaneously given 
with the revelations of knowlcdge^ 

In manv other systems of philnssophy the definition of AprsmStta 
invoKes the condition that the object apprehended should U such 
that it WHS not known before- {an’^h^aiS^rtha-giintf^i sJnoe in thcsie 
svfitems memoiy is cKlmkd from the status of pramUna. Megha- 
t^dirt objects to this. He says that the condition imposed docs 
rot stale deady whether the apprehension of the object which is 
ifltentlcd to be nikd out should tie of the perceiver nr of other pci> 
suns. In the case of pernianeat objects auch as the sdf or the sky 
these have all been perceived hy many persons, and yet the validity 
of the perception or inference of the present kntiwer is not denied*, 
11 also cannot he ssid that the object of valid perception or mferenoe 
should be such that it h$s not been perceived before by the present 
perceiver; for when s peraon seeks to find out an object which he 
knew before and perccivE* It, such a pcictspdon would be invalid; 
UJKt BiTnibrly, when an object ptiocived by the eye « rc-perceived 


» ti$i*yaMydpi fpWflA, Jhid. s ^ ^ 
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b; touchy the tactile porcepticn will be iovalid K The reply it often 
given (e.g. DharmaraJ^dhvitiindra in his Vedmla-pun-bha^} that^ 
when an object known before is again peredved* it has 3 new 
temporaT character, am! so the ol^ect may be re^rded ae nirw and 
tliua its later perception may be regarded as valid. MeghanAdiri^a 
criticism against this ia that^ if the new temporal character can con¬ 
stitute ilie newness of the objecti then all objects wiU be in- 
duding memory. Hence there will be nothing which would be 
ruled out by the condition that the object must be new (on- 
adhigatdriha-guntr). 

There arc others who hold tliat the validity of a of any 

particular sense-knowledge, or of inference, is conditioned by the 
fact of its being attested by the evidence of other senaes» as in the 
caie ffherc a \-i$ua] perception h ciirroboratcd by the tactile. These 
philosophers regard corroboraiion io-t?isaf^dditva) aa an in¬ 
dispensable condirion of the \^dity of pramuna. MeghsnacUri 
criticues this by pointing out chat on auch a view the validity of 
each pmma^a w'ould have to depend upon inhere, and thus there 
would he a vicious drcle^ Mottoverj the detciTnintttc knowlalge 
of the Buddhists^ which is corroborative, would* under the sup¬ 
position, have to r>e regarded as a prarndna. 

Unlike Vehka;aniiTha. MeghanAdAri holds that RamAnuja ad- 
mined five ptamdAos^ viis. pertEptioni inference p analogy, scripture 
and impikatirtrL 

Perception is defintd by VehkaianAtha as direct intutitre know¬ 
ledge {s^dthdri^pfomd). I'hia may be regarded either as a spcciid 
class of cognirioa [jdti-tupa) or knowledge under spcd^I couditioni 
{upddhi-T^fm^ It 3 s iudefinabk in its own nature, whidi can only 
be felt by spectaJ self-consdouaicss a* perorption {jnma-ttokkdGu- 
ri/rfoA If may be negatively defined as knowledge 

which is rtoe generated by othrr eggnirions, as m the case of in¬ 
ference or verba) knowledge and memory^. Varadavisnu nho, in 
his Atdua-ydfftdimya^nirnayo^ lias defined perception as dear and 


* pmtfoh^-dfr 

fpoFiimajtx^^prdmiS^ii-p^ Mcr|;^uiJ|jilAn 'b 
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vivid impre^on (ptumSyd ftparnktytm mma jdiadS^vtMSstffBom). 
Gexmets and vi%Hdness with him mean die illtjmtniiiion of the 
apecUl and unitpic features of the ohject, as different from the 
appearance of generic fcamres a» inihs case of inference or verbal 
knowledge, 

MeghanadSri also defines perception as dirvet knowledge of 
objects ^tfTtiw-pttrMhiidak<t^sil^i^-fSSn(nfC\, "111* directness {snkf- 
attva\ consists in the fact that the production of this knowledge doe* 
not depend on any oihcr prriwutwti. It is. no doubt, true that sense- 
pereeplion depends Upon the functtntiing of the s«^. but this is 
no objection; for the senses are conutiuti cause*, which are operative 
as means in the pereeprion of the hettt, even in inference*. The 
directness of perceptual knowledge, as distinguished from in* 
ference, ia evident from the fact that the latter is produced through 
the niedtacy of other cognitions^. Mi-ghaiwdari etitieixes the de¬ 
finition of pcfceplion as vivid impression (.tfiiada^tuMdso), as gh^n 
by Varadavi^nu Mifre, on the ground that vividness ia a relative 
temi, and c\‘en in inference there ore different stages of vividness. 

of awareness. " dftl-sphufafa," also cannot be regarded as 
defining pereepiion; for ai) awarenesses are clear so far as they are 
known. The definttion of perception as aeose-knowledge is aUo 
open to criticism; for in that case it would only apply to inde* 
tenninate {tnrrikalpa) knowledge, in which certain specific cha- 
raclera of the object are imprinted through die functioning of the 
senses, but w’hich it did not catty furtJicr for the production of 
determinate knowledge (KreiMpu). 

Both VeAlapmatha and Mcghanadiri hold that the pure ob¬ 
jective substHUce without any character tw umvcreals is never 
apprehended by sense-perception. Following Ramanuja, they h«ld 
that objects are always apprehended with certain charsacta at the 
vety first instance when they are grasped by the visual sense; 
otherwise it is difficult to explain how in the later instance they are 
apprehended in diverse characters. If they ivere not apprehended 
in the first instwice, they could not have been known in the later 

< inJrivA^itm §lHtihkJlnl^tiar*WI kaT,jifalt:d‘M0^t. Wiim, 

* The word JdMmwi »«apU#ted br VMoe m fi-diU^t.Al (iu own aifraraww), 
Bai ¥tub ift esptiMfiMi » tctpowd v» criuetamifor own infetmliid IwitfwUihw 
wjmfi fsiUiiK* of the nhiect. If )• to nicui'' hoUiJna but ih« 

nmuirr of the otjcel.*' dien ihc dvfiniikin wooW not bu ■.ppUAbte 
ccptuvtifbr perenrttvA revsidi not ti«»rfy the ohjeel. tun alio ilt «l»two to other 
objtrcu. and thmby trinwcndt ^ licnit ^ ilw object u rt Hs 
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ittstajice in tltdr Fullness in a rcbtcd manner. So h has to be at!- 
tnicted thot they were all ^mspciJ in the first instance, hut could not 
mnmfest themselves in their fullness m the short span of the first 
moment, in ihc Vedartfui-taii^tilia of Ramanuja the deienwmlie- 
ness of all perceptions has been lUustrated by the case irf thdr 
apprehension of univensals at the first moment of peiception. 'rhis 
Has led some intcrpretcia to think that the apprehension of de¬ 
terminate characters in the first moment of poteepnon applies only 
tci the universals on account of the fact that it involves the ftfistmilo* 
don of many indJ vliluais in one sn'cep which must be atarted at the 
v'oy first moment in order that il may be manifested in its full form 
in the second moment. But Meghanadlri holds that the appre- 
hcnalon of other characters also, such as oolnura, etc., bus specific 
differences when the object is near or at a disntnee. This involves 
the grospini; of lii verse shades of colour in one colour-perception, 
and thus they also are apprehended at the fiisi moment of percep- 
non, on the same grounds which led to the affirmatitm of the ap- 
prelicnsion of universab at the first moment of perception. 

Tt is objected that the concept of dctecminaienfiss or rdatedneaa 
(nUftolva) of all knowledge is incomprehensible and tntlcfmable. 
%Vhiit e.tiat are the two relam and the relation. Tlie relatedncaa can¬ 
not be tdcndcal with them or different; for we do not know **re- 
latcdncoa** as an entity different fiom the two tdata and the rela¬ 
tion. Also reiatednesa cannot be defined either as the manifestation 
of two entities in one cogtiition or the appearance of two cognitions 
without any breok or interval; for in a concrete specific iiiuatra don, 
as in such awareness as '*jug-ajid-pot,’* though two different cog¬ 
nitions have appeared without any break, they Itavc not iosi their 
unique aepamtencss, as may well be juilgiKl by the duality implied 
in such awareness. ITius, there is tw way in which the concept of 
determinateness, as distinguished from that of the rejata and iHe 
relation, can be arrived at. 

To this Aleghaniiiitri’s reply is that, in sud) a sentence as 
"bfii^a white cow,'" the verb refers to a qualified being, the "while 
it'*t to the separate elements, "the whiteness" and "the 
oow. Both the relation and the rclata ore involved in the deter¬ 
minate conception, the "white cow." In contactual pereeption, 
such as "a man irith a stidt," the ctuitactual relatioa is directly 
perceived. The concepfiem of a determinate being is not thus dif- 
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fermt froin the rdarioa snd the tehKit, but implies them. The n> 
btiuns und the rd&ta thus jointly yield the conception of a ck- 
tcnniji^cc lacing\ 'Hie unlTying trait that mnstilutea dclermijiatc- 
is not an e^iraneOLis entity* but is involved in the fact that ail 
mtitKs in this world await one anotJier for iheir «lf-manifestatiofi 
rhrntigh relations, and it ts this mutuat awaited ness that consttiutes 
thcjr bond of un[|>% chn>tigh which they appear connectedly in a 
dererrntnatc: conceptions^ 11 is this mutual awaittdn^ of endues 
that contributes to ihdr apprehension, as cotineacd ui experience^ 
w'bich is atmultaneuMs wkh it^ there being no mediation nr arretting 
of thouglu of any kind between the two*. The fact that all our per- 
ceptions^ thoughts and ideas aiways appear as tclated ind con¬ 
nected is reaLired in nmveraal experience. Alt tingubtic expressions 
always manifest ttic purport of I he spcecli in a connected and re¬ 
lated form, f lad It not been eommunicatioii of idcjathrough our 

speech would have been impossible. 

iSirviAaipa knowledge b a cognition in which only some funds- 
mmul charncten» of the object are ndted^ while the detaib id 
many other idiaroctera remain undabomted*. Satikolpa knowledge, 
on the other hsod, b a cognition of a number of qualities and 
charucten^ of ihe object, together tsilh those of ita dbtincttve 
features by which ita dlffcmitiation from oiJ^er objecis b dcariy 
affirmed** 

On the analog}^ of visual perception^ the perception of other 
senses may be explained. The relation of samaedya admitted by the 
Xaiyayikaa b discarded by the Hiimdnuja view on account of the 
difficulty of deSning it admitting it a aepomte category. 
Variouji relations^ such as container and contained, conuct and the 
like, are re^%a]ed in t^ptricncc in accordance with the different 
directiona in which thinga await one another to he reljitedt and 

* ma Oipratyr^inrtxM^iafad'f^iiM^maiUTjttTm ciMnwfitdiWJt. 
miiTan\ti$L tM 

* na la ytn^^^sdydi iuirm 

pranuff tOp^kpaOi aJitkS 

/Aohm. Ibid, 
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mrrdfia/jpaifflBff.*^ NyOyO-fianJMdM, p. 77, 
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these determine the natutt of vnrious relations which arc perceived 
in 8cn5c-e:iperiencc ^ 1 . Vehki^iitha also pomes out that the very 
same collocsdoiijs [s^igpT} that maiiif-eat the awareiijeaa of aub^ 
stance and attrLbute abo ntantfest the awarentis^ of rektions ; for^ 
if the reiatiema were not grasped at the first moment nf perceptinop 
they could not originate out «rf nothing at the later monieni^ The 
relatednesa being a character of entitieSi the awareness of endticfl 
necessarily means the awarenea^ of relations. 

Perception in the light of elucidation by the later 
members of the Ramanuja School. 

Raman.uj3 end hia followers admitted only three of 

pcrccpticm, inference and scriptural tesumony. Know¬ 
ledge, dirci'tly and immedmidy b perception {stlk^di^ 

kartnl pnjjna pratyaJgitm)^ 'ITie special dbtinguIshJTig feature of 
perception i$ tkir it is not knowledge niediatcd by other knowledge 
(Jn^''kara^a-jMnatvtm). Perception is of three kinds ^ God's 
peroeptJun, pcrccpiion erf yogins, and perception of ordinary per¬ 
sons. rhis perception of yogini inclodca intuitive perception of the 
mind (mSmsa-pnttyiiiqo) or percept inn of {arfa-praiyfikfa)^ 
and the yogi-pratyaJqo b due to the special enlightenment of y<]ga 
practice. Ordinary perception is said to be of two kinds, smrihdp^it 
or dctermifmte, and mrvikatpa, or indeternunater Sotjffuilpa 
protyak^a is the deicrminatc pereepdon wiuch involves a spariol and 
temporal reference to past time and difFerent pkocs where tlie 
object was experienced before, ThuSp when we not a]ug« we think 
of it 13 having been seen at other times and In other pbe^^ and it is 
this reference of the jtig to other dmes and other places^ and the 

tmikikdkiam KKAernthd^ma-kidpandyemtmtmm^ 

The It the kodwMffc the tioOfn of cenAiD ptHidve 
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aiteociations connected vdtJi it as invnived in such reference, that 
constitutes the detemiinatc chunictce of such pcreeptioiw, by virtue 
of which they sic called lacduiipa >. A perception, however, which 
reveals the specific character of its object, say a as a jug, witliout 
involving any direct reference* to its past associations, is called 
indetcriiiinatv pereepdon or niTvikaipa jHottaK ITiis definition of 
mrcikalpa perception distinguishea the Ramilnuja coaceptioti of 
nireikalpo knowledge from the types fotinutatcd by many other 
Bystems of Indian philosophy. 

It is now obvious that according to Rimiiiuja phiJojophy both 
the saaiudpa and the mrvikeslpa knowledges sre differentiated and 
qualified in their nature:, referring to objects which ore qualified in 
their nature {tMaya-Hdham api ettd vtUfta^ayam rcof. Venkata 
says that there Is no evidence whatstjever of die existence of in, 
determinate and unqualified knowledge, at even its fiiat stage of 
vppe^nuicc, as is held by the Naiyiyil^; foe tmr experience ia en* 
drcly against them , and even the knowledge of infants, dumb per- 
Kina' and the lower aninials, though U is devoid of concepts and 
names, is aoitiehow determinate since the objects stand ss signs of 
things liked or disliked, iliinfpi which they desire, or of which they 
are afrnid^. For if these so-called inclelcmiiuate pcrcepiicwia of 
tfiese anunals, etc., were really absolutely devoid of qitalitiltive 
colouring, how could they indicate the auitable attractivi; nr re» 
pulsivc behaviour? The Naiyiiyikas uige that all atmbute-sub- 
stance-oomplex or dettmunate knowledge must 

fim be preyed by the knowledge of the simpler dement <ff the 
attribute^ hut this is true only to a limitfid extent, as in the com of 
acquired perception. I 8 « a pic« of sandal tn be fragrant; fra¬ 
grance caAAol be seen, but the sight of the colour, etc,, of a piece 
of sandal and its recognition as such sugg^t and rouse the nasal 
impressions of fntgronce, which is then directly associated with 

* Oiurd'MitrU>'<^'<>*n|i iHAiam taeiWjMdw M 

jaty^tr MwtKi-i’rsAn'rersiM. t 4 eu Salnw dtitrtai m Mavao. RAnawR/?- 
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viwon. Hot then; must first be the perecinian of the attributes of 
the satidal as pcr^eiveci by the vUubI ot^n, as rousing sub-eott- 
sdouB ijnptesaiooB of fr^ranec usucuied with the nosd organ and 
giving rue to its inentory, and rmaUy assodating it with the attri¬ 
bute pcnxivixt by die visual organ. Hut in the perucptiuu of 
attribute and substance there is juj necessity of assuming such a 
succession of the elcmenta constituting a cumpleai fur the data 
which gii,Te rise to the penieption of die attribute and thuee which 
give rise to the perception of aubMaitce an piesented to iheecnscs 
simultaneoufify and ore identically tlie same {eha-sSmt^-vedya^ 
cmioHefn tofMmap^ah:Jt) The main jxiint of ibis 
cuosists in our (Wtjsidenttion of the question whether rdation* are 
directly perceived or not. if relations one regarded as iwing the 
very nature of the things and attributes that are perceived (reuri^- 
fOHibatuiha)t then, of course, the rcJationii must necessarilv be per- 
odved with the pcrcOT'cd things and atiributes at the first'Riomciit 
of sight If tile rebtion of aitrihutes to things be called an inherent 
iMc^rahlc relalitMi (jamotojw). then this, being an entity, may be 
admitted to he capable of being grasped by the eye; and, rince it 
ctmatitutes the essence of the linking of tiie attributes and the thing, 
(he fact that it is grasped by the eye along with the thing and the 
Httnbtite ought to convince ua that the rebtednesB of attribute and 
thing .ft oImi grasped by the eye. For, if it is admitted that 
IS grasped, then that itself mokes it unexocptioujiblc th '?f (he attri¬ 
bute and things are grasped, as the former qualifying the latter. 
Like the attribute tmd tlie thing, their relation as constitming 
idatcdncs* is also graa^ by the renso (dAanoacaJ dhormhioc ca 
t^-fambaa^asyd'py madhyokiiivd-^ik^e^a grtihana-samh/imrdiY. 
For, if the relation could not be grasped by the sensea ai the linie 
of the perception of the (Mng and the object, it cuuld not be gnuped 
by any other way at any other time. 

in the xdrrWpu perception, the tnicmal impressions are reused 
in ^odaiiou with ^ vUmd and other sensea, and tlicj' coKipenite 
wit»the data supplied by the sense-organs in producing tiie Inne r 
act of aiulyais and synthesis, assimilation nod differentiation, and 
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fliuiual compsuison of similar «>iu3ept9, as involved in the process 
of taei/rdfpa peuxptian. What distingut&hes tt fixim tnetnory is tbe 
fact that memory it produced utily by the ruustiig of the sub¬ 
conscious tmprcBsionB of the mind, whereas satM/tafpo peroeption 
is produced by Uie subconsduus impressions {famtk^a) working 
in asrodatton with the scose-oigiutsh 1‘h.ough the roused sub^ 
ouiudous impresiians co-operate wuh eettfie-impircssioaft in nwi- 
hdptt perception, yet the savikatpa can properly be described as 
gcnulnt; scrise^pctwption. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that dUference Is con- 
aidered in this system not as 8 separate anil independent category, 
but a» apprehended only dirougb the mutual reference to the two 
things between which differenee is realised. It is such a mutual re> 
feiencc. in whtcli the affirmation of one makes the affirmaiicni of the 
other impossible, tliat cunstitutes the essence of “difference” 

Vehkatanfillui slTOfigly controverts the Sahkarite view of nhvi^ 
Aalpa pratyaltttt in the case where a pcrccptian, the mnierials of 
which are already there, is made oo the strcngtli of auditory sensa¬ 
tion in the way of acriptund instrueiions. Thus, when each of ten 
persons was counting upon leaving himself out of consideration, 
and counting nine posons rostcad uf ten, aiuithcr observer £roni 
outside pointed out to the counting pcrswi that he himself was the 
tenth. 'I^ fiahkantes urge that the statement or afilnnaijon “ ihuu 
art the tcuh” U a case of tlirea nitvthdpa perception. But VeA- 
Icapmatlia points out that, though the entiQ- indicted by “thou” 
is directly perceived, the propositioo itself cannot he directly per¬ 
ceived. but can only be co^uted as being heard: for, if wliatevcr is 
beard «aa be perceived, tlicn one can also perceive or be directly 
acquainted with the import of such propositions as “thou art 
virtuous*’—dAuroitfivIw Itvwi, So the mental realmlion of the 
import of any pfopooitioo does not mean direct acquaintance by 
perception. It is easy tu sec how this view controvetts the Safi- 
karitc position, which holds that the realization of the import of the 
proposition “thou art ihai'*-“f<rt trtm <us—constitutes direct pc^ 

• isridti WH *MHudpi»k* $iOfUk»aiyit ma rbetttntry*mn kem^altsMiii j/rtia praty* 

tfhfonuqr m lyot *!■«» ««*Aa tt'mbiyit-jdMyiatmu ^atyutrtm 
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fjimintAncc wiih the iilentit)' af self and Biahman by perceptjoii 
(praty^ikfii}K 

It has already been pointed oat th&t nirviksip^i pert«-ptja]:i 
4 detemdnate which does not tnvotve a refcjeooe to past 

associatiom^ of fiimllar things and smi~ 

/talpa perception means s detenninatc knowledge which invob-es 
a reference to past wodadon Thb mmjttiu 

or refenenoe to past ossociatmn, does not mean a mere dcterrrunftie* 
ness (e^g. the perceptinn of a jug as endowed with the specific 
charaeterbtics of a jug—gfmtatvit-prilkiirakam ghtifnh)^ but 

a conscioiis ftference to otliet similar objL'CtA jngs) cjfpericnced 
before. In mt^ih^pa knotvled^ there Ln a dhtet perception by the 
visual organ of the detuminate characters consututing a comple^s 
of the related qualidea^ the thing and the rebtednes^; but that docs 
nni mcjui the compichcnsqoti or realization of any univcrsaJs or 
class concepts inTolving 3 reference to other similar concepts or 
things. Thus* the viaua] organs are operative equally in 
and Htmkalp4i^ but in the fotmet tliere is a coriscious reference to 
other siiiLilar entities expeneticed bc(bre» 

The univ'crsals or elass concepta are not, however, to be rc- 
gorded aa a separate independent category^ which ja comprehended 
in r<m£afp4 perecptififii but a reference or aasimihition of almiiar 
charttctcristics^ Tluis^ when we refer to two or more ootvs as pos¬ 
sessing cominon eharacteriatks, it ia these commem cliaractictUtii::^ 
existing m all individual cows that juarify m in tailing idl xht^ 
atitmals cows. So, apart ftoin these commim charactenatics which 
peroiat in all these individtial animab, there b no other sepaisie 
entity which tnay Ik called jdii or tmiversa] ^ The cummonnesa 
crin»s& in shnihuity {m^mifiaivam g&tvd-Jindm 
owtnyffrtj*- Sioiikriiy b again defined aa the special cause 
{osr^dkiira^-MrMa) which Justifies our regarding two things as 
aimibr whicti exist iteparately in thewj thjnp and are detiirmined 
by each other. The applicatinn of a oommon name i$ bur a slmrt 
way of aipifying the fact that two things arc regarded as aintiJiir* 
Tlib aimibrity b of twtp kinda; simibrity' of attributes (Jharma* 
as in sub^tancea^ and similarity of essence (stwiipa-fdtiriya} 

vtfiiyo ffytj^'inr. MS. Ne. 4^itfck 
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aa in oil other categoric of quolitif^ which mre not subgtuficc 

In perception two kuids of sease-contaet nrt admitted: scdsc- 
cunt^l With the object and $eiw-coot?ct with the quiili- 

tics associated with the object (rmriyukid-imytt). Thus, the percep- 
tjon of a jug is by the former kind of contact^ and the perception of 
its qualities is by tlie iatter^^ 

Venkatanatha^^ tr^atmeitt of Infer^ce* 

fnfercncc according to the rtam^nuja school is v-ery much the 
same as tnfetence according to the Naiyayikas. Inference is ilie 
direct result of pitr^mitria, or knowledge of the existence <if reason 
(associated with the knowledge of its unbfemUlied and full con-^ 
comitanoc with the prohanduin) in the object denoted by the minor 
tcrai^ Ijiferencc is a process by which^ from a universal proposi¬ 
tion which mciudcs within it all the particular ca^s, wc can mike 
an alhimatioii regarding a partieular Inference must thenN 

fore be always limited to those cases in which dtc genenti propositino 
lias been enunciated on the basis of experience derived from sensible 
(dijects and not to the alfirmation of ultra-sensual objects—a reason 
which precludes tUmliuija and his followers from inferrifig the 
existence of h^vam (God)^ who is admitted to be ultra-Bcnsual 
(oiiffiirrya) (aia et^i m vayam atyans^-tlrtdriya^rjuttf^amm^mn 

As formulated by the traditionaJ view of the school, the prin* 
dpie of concomitance (vydpti) holds that what in the range of time 
or space is either equal or less than another is caUed the "per¬ 
vaded^* (f^Yfpv’d) or tbc/ie/u, while that wMch in tlie range of time 
or apace ia either equal or greater Ihan: it, h called vy^paka or the 
prclbanduln^ But thb view doet not cover all cases of valid con- 

* MSS. N'o. JiflftS. 

* T1i£ tcit«£^^ntw:i urith mnatt aei akt in the cm af the 

viiunl inU cHc suejtory by mesni of « myftcrkkui pvocaa called vfiiiu 

It tft itut tfa^K ttamn *te lettfilwned m ft were l>y cnimiii 

4t tbeir ol;^cxv 

^ furr4fiuxrJa'’JmlfSprandiit ormnA!^. Ibid, 

* ptndmursa mynlu iar^'0>^«|jq-i4p- 

» mi. 

* dclAiisfi kc^i» v^*p( tmm* tv? 

vylipakaitasya tam^> vA^py adkik&''pi 

Ihid. ft, foa^ 

bill 
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ccimitiirici^. Hvc^xmiplc given for apubd *nd tempcind t»-esieten£e 
zfi ihBx bctw«« n dine-|mcc (ra^n) and s^eetnAss or bctvmrn 

the shiiduw thmi4^ by our bodies and the specific portion of the 
Etm, But such spatio-temporal co-e^dstena^ do not cxhatiit aII 
cascSf as, for eumptc, the sunset atid Uic surging of the wa- This 
led (he kter Rin:ianujas to adopt a itricter definition of enn^ 
cotmtonce m unconditiond and invariable association 
dhikaiayd myatah samhmithp vydpiihP-^ 

Regarding the formatioii of this inductive gcneralizadoci or con- 
cemibmoet find in TaStva-raindhiTa^ an older authority, tirat a 
aingle obacrvitucn of concoiiiitanix- Le^ing to a belief U iufEcient 
to estobiyi a general proposition", Bui Ycnkaiamiha urgea ihai 
this cannot he $o and thM a ivide wpcrience of concomitance ia 
mdispensable for the gJfijmation of a genera] proposition of con¬ 
comitance^ 

One of dfce [mportani points in which Rlminuja logic diffesr^ 
fttun the Nyiya logk is the refusal on the part of the former to 
accept (imposaible-positive) forms of inference, 

which mtv achnicted by the bttcr. m the krt^^ih-ty^r^kt 

forms of inference (e.g, earth is different from other elements on 
ocoouni of its poosessinn of smell) it is argued by the Nyaya logic 
that this dilTercncc of crartli \vidi other elenicata, by virtue of its 
posacBslun of tlic specific property of smell not po^soe^d by any 
other element, coiuiut be proved by a reference in any pfoposjiiott 
which embodka the principle of agreement in presence tinravji. 'Ri b 
viewappsrenUy secim tohavegntthe support of the earlier Rlmflntijs 
logicians such as Vorodari'ifnu Mi^ra ondi EUmiiSrakogutu ($n hb 
TaUva^roindharay^ but both ^^cnkst^nlliii (in his 
tiddhi) and the author of the Rdtrulnuja-tiddhaniA-imt^atia pmnt 

'lit# amiHH' o4 tbtf iVtiivitHwrfi^ifu umei ihat, iJncr ibc dnt-miCKpt |il^, dI 
b phpeUi^ my fvmaikt mpuuio? of the 

af AQf cfifliemiUtiiJiod of tmoikx vnU fim mvuld raiuii cmuji^ntbcmkati 

of iJw ttfaDonumnoe tff Umt don^^nfmvfK *4 vmkt whh itw ciuNonevpc of fift. 

^ throuiib Ihc cup^rience pf wnif Indiriiluul vut fti c^vi-cvmxpt u AiKicwtAi 
wfith u w« AAS in wmh with IndirTidtali wttbin thm cUu-i;ctiiaiK 

imdnjma 

pfmkty-mlm^ tamyuAi^, tire. .Vv^yo- 

|i^ leg. (Chowkluinilii) 
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out that, since Yimtinu nrjeas tlir k^/da^yatmki fami uf argu¬ 
ment in hh lecture on Arm^-siddJiii U is better to suppose that, when 
the previous authors referred to spoke of kevaia-tyar/reki as a fonu 
of iftferencep h was not admission of tbejr acceptance of it, but only 
that they counted it as being accepted hy tlic Nyaya Jogidsris^. 
The author of tlie Rmuanuj^-sidd/ti^nla-samgr^ij points nut that rt 
may very weU be brought under onvay^-vy^tirtii. Thus we may 
argue "body is cirihJy by virtue of its posscsishiii «f smell; for 
wJiatever posstt>ses smeJJ is carihly and whace^Tr does not possess 
smell is not caithly,^^ So in thia form it may be put furwnrd as a 
iiiwayo-vyaimld form of argument. Tlte pc>£80$$ian of smell 
i^andlun^iittva} may very well be put forth as re^n " or helu^ the 
pnescnce of which detcrminr^ t^hine^ and the ahsetioe of which 
deternunes nnn-eartbiness or difference from non-earthjness. 

Ramanuja logic admits the necessity of "f<irAa'* (cogitation 
regarding the rektive possibilities of the altemative coiidit$joi^ by 
a dialectic of contracHcuons) aa an indispensable means of in¬ 
ferential conclusions. Regarding the numl'ier of pro(>ositioji3f 
Venkapmatha says that there is no necessity of admitting the in¬ 
dispensable character of five propositions. Thus it must depend on 
the way in which the infereince is made as to how ituEny pmpositlojis 
arc to be admitEcd. tt may he tliat two, three, fouf 01 
five propositions are deemed necessary at the time of ttudking an 
inference. Wc find it said in the Tatitra^tiiitnjk^ra also that, though 
fi%T propcfiitton^ w^uld make a complete statement^ yet there is no 
hard and fast rule (amyamo) regarding the number of propositions 
necessary for inference K 

Venkatanatha mgcf that inference ht always limited to per¬ 
ceptible objects. Things which entirely transcend the senses catinot 
be known by inferenee. Inference, tlioiigh irrefragably connected 
with pereepunn, cannot, on that account, be regarded as a mode of 
perceptiem; for the knowledge derived from perception is always 
indirect {ii-^parakfa^ Inference cannot iilw he regarded sis due ta 
memory; for it always reveals new knowledge. E^urthcr, it esnnot 
be said to be a form of mentnl umiitioa, an account of the fact that 
inference works by routing iJie subcoa^ious impressioiia of the 
mind; for such impressiuns are also found to be active in pereep^^ 

' SyAys^pittihiddht amt 
* ihisi. 
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itoci^ iinct oft that analiigy cvm pctwpUian may be called mciitaL 
intujtton. 

Vy^pii (eoncoiiijtaj^) may be ckiined m that in which ilic aitja 
of the proban dum (tadhyo) h not spaddly or tcnipoTiilly le^3^ thao 
{it-nyufui-iitla^kdia-'crtfi) that of the reason. Affi#—and reason is 
defined ^ tliat^ the area of which is never wider ttian that of the 
probandiim T^yapyofity Aa an jllua- 

tmtion of spatial and tempcml co-exbluncc (ymigapudya) Vefi- 
ka^onStba the instance of flijgsir and sweetnesi^. A* an iUustrar- 
tion of tciftparal co-existencc hc gives the example of 

tiic measure of the shadow and the position of the slid. As a esse of 
purely apadal co-existcncc he gives the instaxice of heat and its 
dfects. Sometimes^ linwevcr, thcfe is concomitance between 
entities which are separate in space and time, as in the osfic of tidca 
and their rclaiion to the sun and the moan K 

Such 8 Goncmnitancei bowwer* Iwtween the probandum and the 
reason can be grasped only by the observation of fiunurroufl in* 
stances and not by a single instajicct as 

tn thr ca^e of Sankara Ved^ta as expOLiftded by Dbami£in|a- 
lilivarindiu, Ehanlrakaguru, in his ToSito-mtnohiro^ in explammg 
the process by which the notion of conoomitance is arrived ah says 
ihatf when in nuincroUB miftanecs the concomitance hctw^eeti thi! 
probandum and the r^»ftn is observed^, the result nf fiucli 
lion accumubtes as QubconsciouB impressions in farour of the 
LUiiversal CDnoomitance betwreen all of probaxidnm and all 

OSes of the n!flsatit and then tn tbe last jnstonce the percepdon of 
the concomitance rmise* m the mind the notion of the conoomi- 
nmee of all probandum and ali reason through the help of the roused 
subcatu»ciou& impressinm pfevimuly formed. Venkatuniiha admits 
eoftcomiiance through joint method of Ajgmrfnent and Ollfcreticc 
{amsyayo-vyaiir^ki) and by ptirc Agreement where 

negative titstmcea are not avadablc. Ordinarily the method of dif¬ 
ference eontiibutirfl to the notion of cOftComitance by demnnAtjatiug 
that «ieh and cvrrv^ inMoucc in which the pmbandum does titii 
occur b oUn an tmitance in w'hich the reason doai not occur* But 
in the exam of krcttliE-m^yi cimeomitance, in which negatit-e iiismntes 

* tyApii ii thuA jkfijwl try — ap€*‘dar^ rdrit4nfi y4JTjf*riipatyit 

fcTjf i44H uiiwi^kfcwom ran^iup, m. K^ya- 
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fljv not ftvaibbfe, the nnn-eKiatcncc of ihn reason in (he negative 
ijtsianCE cannot be But in aucJi eases the very non-existence 

of negative [nstancea is itself ^ufEtient to contribute to the notion of 
Jtm^/J-m3^yconcomitanoe. m v-alidlty of / concomU* 

ance i@ made patent by the fact that, if the reason remainfi tin* 
changed^ the assumption of u contrary probaiidum is self-cantra:- 
dietory distitiguishes it friim 

the forms of k£vald-nva}i arguments employxd by Kularka in 
ftirmidating his doctrines, 

Raminujji^^ cwTi iiiTcflUon regarding the types of infetence that 
may be admitted seems to he nticertain, as he has never dcfmitdy 
given any opinion on the subject. His inientiun, therefore. Is 
diversely interpreted by the thinkers of his school. I hiis, Meg- 
hanadaiH gives a threefold classification of inference; (f) of the cawne 
fram tile cffctl {k^a^t-nufttana)-, (a) of the cfftict from tlie alisc 
(kdryd-frumana)-, and {3) Inference by mental asEociaiion (jnw- 
bhavd-numdtia —as the inference of the rise of the constellation of 
Ilohini from tlie KmikS constellation). A* an alternative dnasifica* 
tion Iw gives (1) the joint method of ngrecnient anti dilTcrenw 
ianj.^ya^tyvitiTehy. (2) inference through universal agreement in 
which ntp negative Umtanccs are found (Aera/a-iwnyi^; and (3) in¬ 
ference through exclusion, in which no positive instances are found 
(Wn/ij-pyfltiHAi). Bhamrakagurn and Vmdavi^nu Mjsra, who 
preceded Verikatanatha in waking out a consistuni sj'^cm of 
lUmaztuja lugic^ fl«m to admit the three kinili iif mfcrctKe, 
vie. oiwyi^'i, kfrald-ttvavi, and keeah-tyutireki, as is evident froin 
the qumatioti of their works TtitH^-ratadhtra snd Manayiiminya- 
nirTiaya. Venka^aidlhs, however, trio to explain them away and 
takes great pdm to refute the k/rata^tUaeiti form of argument . 
Mis coiitcntiuD is that there cm be no inference through mac 
ncBati^'e conmmiumcc, which can nfl'er legitimately Ic^ to the 
alfirmation i>f anv positive character isficn there is no pwthvc prtn 
posirion purporting the affinnation of ary character, tf any such 
positive proposition be regarded as implied in the negati« pro* 
position, then also the ctmietiiion that there con be inference from 
^y negative proposition faiU. One of the conditions uf vaUdity 

tUminiir^ nci idmit the f«m of uifetence m hie Siddk,- 
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of tflfeiTOd js that the hetu or mison must exist in the sa-puk^o 
(tliat ia, in ait such instances where there b ihe tailiiyo)^ but in the 
vygtitela fnriit of inference, where there nre qu positive instances of 
tJje existence of the htlu ami the tadhya excepting the point at issue, 
iJie above conditjon necessarily failsThe npponciit might say that 
on the same analogy the kt^'alk'ttzttyi form of argument may also be 
denied; for there negative instances are foLuid (e.g. idatn earyom 
ptiuneyatvdt^, I'hc reply would be that the vi^dity of a Jbi d/j-jieayt 
form of arguiTient is attested by the fact that the assumption of s 
contrary conctusion would be self’Contradtctnry, ff jhc contention 
of the opponent i* that the univcisal concomitance of the negation 
of the iteiti witli the negation of the iSdiiya implies the nh^olutc 
coincidence of the hrtu and the then the ahsotnte coin¬ 

cidence of the heiu and the iSdhyu would imply the absolute coin¬ 
cidence of the oppusttes of them both. *l‘hifl would implv that from 
the absolute coiticidence of the hrtu and the sdJhya in a knialS-nc^i 
form of inference the absolute coinddence of their opposites would 
be Jcmofistniblc, This ia absurd*. Thus, the Naiyaikas, who admit 
the ht>ald-n^ inference, cannot indulge in such way's of support 
in cstablisl^g the vaiidiiy of the ketiata-vyotirehi form of argu¬ 
ment. Agmn, following the same method, one might as well argue 
that a jug U self-revealing {ft^prakSia) because it a a jug (ghafat- 
e^Jr); for ^ negation 0 / stlf-reveBliog character (ii-itvi-prifA4r#reij) 
IS fmind in die negation of jug, viz. the doth, whieli is impossifafo 
tyoB fwtrem hm naiz^ yalM pafok). Tliua, merely fmm the con- 
comhance of tivo negatimw it i* not possible to offinn the con* 
omitMOe of their opposites, .■\gain, in the above instance^ 
eititti/mtir anamihh^ryj funMatitvat (immediate intuition cannoi 
be an object of nworcrcss, because it is immediate mnu:ricm>-^rvcn 
the existence of aitnontibh/k^ ait^ (not being an olgeci of awareness) 
IS doubtful; for it is not known to iwriat anywhere else than in the 
itufUiw* under diBcuafilon, and therefore, from the mere case of 
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coficoniitaiicc of the rwgation of un-antiAAihy^itt^ with th^ titgaiioo 
of imubhiiti the tffirmiuion of tm^nubii^yiih;& wcniM be inad* 
missiblc. iMorcovet^ when one says disii thai which is ^ object of 
avt'ansneaa is not iirunjedLate iittioti™, the men; 

sflimmiaii of thi; oe^tive relation makes amibhuii an object of 
awarenosE- in a ncjiUive relfltioUt which, contradicts the cnnclusjon 
that ant^bhUti U not an object of awaicne^. Ifp again, the character 
that is intended to be inferred by the t^y ntirtki anumam is already 
knowri to eKtat in the paksn^ then there is no nc?cd of inference. If jt 
\& known to e'sdsi clsCT'here* then, since there iS a ia*pftk4a^i there 
is no kmtla*^tyatirf‘}£i inference. Even if* through tlic conoormicance 
of the riegation of the hetu and the ^ddhytti die t^dhyn is known to 
exist elsewhere outside «he negation of the Aefn. its presence In dtc 
ease midcr considcmiQJt would not be i|cni<mmud A^mi, in 
the instance yndcr discussioiii if^ ftotn the concomitaticc of the 
ne^ution of not being an object of awTircness and the nepiijon of 
imniedbfe intuition, it is argued that the character as not being an 
object of awareness ntust be present somewherej then 

^ch conclusion would be adf-coniradictory; for, if it is know^n that 
there is an entity whicli is not an objeel of awafencs^T iltcn by ttot 
very fact it becomes an object of awuretiess. If an existent entity 
U ruled out from all possible spheres excepting one. it nccc^^rily 
belongs to that rcaiduol sphere* So it may be said that willing^ 
being an existent ({uaiityi is known to be absent fmm all spheres 
excepting the self; it, therefore, necessarily belongs thereto. On 
such an interpremtion also there is no ncocsdty of lyatirith 
for it is really a ease of agreement (amaytty, and it is 
possible for ufi to enun^re it In a general formula of agreement 
«uch as txisitni mttty, which is absent from all other sphera 
excepting one must necessarily belong to that residual sphere.** 
Again, in such an ineiance as "aibknowingnea* being 

absent in all known sphenEyH must be present sattiewhere^ as wc 
iuive a notion of it, and therefore there must be an entiiy to which 
it belongs* aiul sudi an entity' is God,^ we have the well known 
ontologica! argument which h of type- x^gainsi such an 

tnferenct: tt may well be ctmicndcd with justioe that the ootioti of 

* irc all tmwn^ (tiuid*!* the instmire of the tfifiMM Ji*- 

cuiaiiGtfii *hjjre tisff or rewon ii known to Orcmi with the tAJMm or 
proboniliiiTi. 
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a bw’t horn, which is absent in all known spheres, must neces« 
sarily belong to an unperccived entity which Js obviously 

It may be contended that, if the syatireki inference k tint ad¬ 
mitted, then tha t aniuunta to a denial of all defining chanictets: fur 
a defining character is that whicli i» absent everywhere except in the 
ohje« under definition, and thus definiiiDn is the vet\ nature of 
vyatittki inference. The obvious reply to this is that definition pro- 
cetda from the perception of special cltatacieriatics which ate 
enunciated as the defining chanictertBtics of a psirticolar ot^eci, and 
it has thcrefote nothing to do with ayatinki inference ^ It may also 
be urged that defintng charactcnstics may also be gathered bv joint 
method of agreement and difference, and not by a oyatirtid in¬ 
ference as suggested by the opponents, Jn such an instance as 
where knowaldlity is defined an that which is capable of being 
knonm, no negative instances ate known but it still remains a de- 
^itioa. 1 he ddinitioii of definition is that the special characteristic 
is ndstent only in the object under definition and nowhere else 
{it-jddharona*vyapako dhamo taksa»mm)K In the case where a 
class of objects is defined the defining class-character would be that 
which should ctciai in edl individuals of that class, and should be 
absent in all other individuals of other classes. But when an in¬ 
dividual which Stands alone (such as God) is defined, tlten we have 
no elass-character, but only unique character which, hclonga to that 
individual only and not to a class. Even in such cases, such a de¬ 
fining character diffenmtiates that entity from other entities 
{Brolmta, .Sfoo, etc,) with which, through paniH] similarity. He 
might be ^nfused. 'rhus, the definition is a case of agreement of a 
character in an entity, and not a negation, as contended by those 
who coi^use it with vyatireM inference. Therefoje. die knolo- 
tyatirtki form of inference cannot be supported by any argumenL 
On the subject «f propositions iatrtyavo) Venkaiaiiatha holds 
tliat there is no reason why there should be five propositions for all 
inference. 'ITjc dispute, therefore, lunong various lo^cians regard- 
mg the number of propositions that can be adndtted in an inference 
IS meaningless; for just so many propoaitioos need be admitted for 
an inference as arc sufficient to make the inference appeal to the 
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pcnsnn for whcun it may be mtendod^ Thiia, there may be three> 
four^ ut five accardiiig to the context in which the 

Lnferenoe appears. 

In addition to infcrenet VentiHaiiailia also admits or 

scriptural tcfltimony* No elaboration need be made here rc^trding 
(he iabda^pr^nofsa^ as the tteatment of the subject U more or less 
the same as js found in other By'steins of pliilo^ophy, h may be rs- 
mombeted thai on die subject of the interpretation of words and 
sentences the Naiyiiltps held that each single element of a sentoccet 
such as simple words or roots, had its own separate or specific 
sense. These senses sulTcr a modification through a process of addi¬ 
tion of meaning dirough ilic suffixes of another casc^ relation. 
Viewed from Uiis Sight, the aim pic constituents of sentences are 
sitomic,. and grsdualiy gp ihroiJgh a proccBS of aggregation through 
thdr association with suffixes until they grow into a total meaning 
of the scntcneCn This ie called the Fhe opposite 

view is thai of such as that of Mlm^tpsaka, 

which held that no sentence could be analysed into purely simple 
entities of mcauing, xmaasociated with one another, which could go 
graduaifv bv a process of aggrt^gation of association* Into ho^vev^cr 
simple a stage each sentence might be capable of being analys^, 
the very simplest part uf it would always imply a general ^ociatJun 
with i?omt kind of a verb or full meaning* The function of the 
suffixes and ciiSC-febtipnSi consists only in apphmg r^trictions 
and limitaticins to this general connectedness of meaning whjc 
every word comics with itself Vefikattmatha htdds this wnfita^ 
bkidhdM-vaitii agaiii^ the ahhi/dfd^Ttvayu-t:ddii on the grxju tid that die 
latter involves iJie imncccssary assumption of separate specific 
powers for associating the meswung of tlie simplest word-demmrs 
wTdi their suffi.xes. nr between the suffixed words among themselves 
and their mutual connectedness for conveying the meaning of a 
semence^ “fbe acceptance of cm-iid^bhidfiam was conducive to the 
philosophy of Rintartuja, as it cstabliahed the all-connectedness of 

meaning {uidi^tthTifm). _ ,. . 

Ramanuja himsdfdid not write any work propoimdmglus view's 

of logic consistent with his system of philosophy. ButNith:^uni 
liad written a work called ^ydya-taltva, in which tic cnlicited 
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the vieive of Gotama's logic aiid r^vi^ed it in accordaitcc with 
the Vm^fS-dvaita tmdition. Vj&^ucxttn wu^ his and 

Pr/imgyii-m^igraAu^ loiowing the fiatoe lincs^ Bha^lamkagtini ivrotc 
Ills Tottz'ia-rafti^amf and Vamdavi^^iu also wrote his PtigM- 

purftribto and Mdna-ydthutmyo-niniuiyat working out the views of 
logic. Vehkat^natha based hh iiyoyo-ptmimtiihi on 
these works^ somedttics elucidating their \icws and sometinicft dif¬ 
fering from them in certain details- But, on the wholc^ he drew- his 
vic\v$ on the logic from die above writers. ! lis origin- 

alit)'i therefore, in ihb field is very BmJted. Meghanlilarit however, 
seems to dilTer very largely from V^enka^anatha in ^mitring 
Upamdna and arfhapatii as separate pr4nijdnas. He has also miiiie 
some very illuminating contributions tn his ticatn^ent of perception, 
and in Iiis treatment of mfetmcc he has wholly differed from 
\'eAka^Rtha in admitting vyatmki armmom. 

Meghonadari admits uparndna as a sepaiaie prurtuii^. With him 
itpomdna is the prmuTrfo through which it U possible to have the 
knowledge of similariiy of a perceived object with an unpereeived 
one, Avhen there was previoufily a knowledge of the similarity of the 
latter with the fojmer. Thus, when b mati has the knowledge that 
the cofw which ht perceive h Siimthir to a hUon, and w hen later an. 
roaming in die forest, he observes a bisong he ar once notes that the 
cow which he does nor perceive now is sirnilar to a bis^in which he 
perceives. This knowledge, Meghanadiiri coniendat cannot be due 
to perception, because tiie cow is not before iJie perceiveri it also 
cannot be due to memor)', aittcc the knowiedge of aimiJarity dawns 
before the repnoductiun of the cow’ in the mind. MeghatiidBri holds 
that no separate pramu^o need be admitted for the notian of dif- 
fetenoe; for the knowledge of difference is but 3 negation of 
similarity p This inteqirctation of upatfidnnh, however, ditfcrent from 
that given ill Nyiya, where it is interpreted to mean the aasociatiort 
of a word with its object on the basis of similarity, Cn-g. that animat 
is called a bison which is stmikr to a cow\ Here, on the basis of 
similarity, the word bison " h associatcal with that animal. Mcgha- 
nddari triti to cspjstin this by the ftinction of recogiiitton, and re¬ 
pudiates it* claim to be reg^td as a separate pr^m^K He aLw 
admits urtlMpartt as a wparatc pram^^. Artkdpatti is generally 
ti^nab«daft^‘irapIk:ation." where a certain hypothesis^ without the 

*■ See MS. Nl^y^tr-dyu^ma^^ dhaptet od 
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sumption of which an obscured fact of experience becoirn^ incx- 
plicabk, id orged before the mUid by tlie demand for an explanation 
of the observed fact of experience, "LhuSj when one knows from an 
independent aourcc that Devadatta i&livifsf, shough ii<it found a* hia 
hcaige, a natural hypothesis is urged before the mmd that he must 
be staving outside die hf^uae; for othenA'ise cither tiu: present ob- 
aeivation of his non-cxifitence at hia house is falae or the previous 
knowledgeihat he is living isfalse. That be is living afid that he is non¬ 
existent at hia house can only be explained by tlie supposiliun that c 
ia existing somewhere outside the house, Fhia canruit be regarded 
Hi# M case of inference of the form that since somewhere-existing 
Devadatta is nmi-esLsitnt at hb house, lie must be existent some- 
whcfu else; for all somcwhere-c3tifting enUties which are non* 
estiatent at a plaee tnust be cxiatctit elsewhere Uitt tnyself. ^ uc 
an inference is mesmmglcss; for the non-existence of an existing 
entity in one place is but the other name of its ensong elsetvhere. 
ThereforCi the non-existence of an existing entity in ntie^ place 
should not be made a reason for am>nng at a conclusion (its ex¬ 
istence elsewhere) which is not different from itself. Artfuipattt is 
thus to be admitted as a separate pramarta. 

Epistemology of the Ramanuja School according to 
Meghanadari and others. 

Vchkatanathji, in his PiyUya-paTtiuddln, tries to construct the 
principles of Logic nr Niti) on which Rairanuja's system 

of philoMphy is based* He was not a pioneer in the field, but he 
followed and eiabotated the doctrines of togii: as 

enunciated hj- Nltiiamuni. the teacher of Yamuna, in his w-ork 
called Xy^va-tiittvn, and the works of Pariiara Bhat^aon the subject. 
Regardine the sy-stem of Nynya propounded by Gota^, \^okata s 
main contention is tliat though Gotama’s doemnes fwve been re- 
tccled by BidjsTivaiia as unacceptable to riglit-minded scholars, 
they may yei be so explained that tlicy may be made w harmonise 
with die true Vedantic doctrines of ViHffd-ttcaila. But tbeintetpreta* 
dons of Gotama^ft Nyiya by Vaisyiyana take them far away from 
the right euursc and luive therefore to be refuted. At any rate 
V«fika|3, like Vi^niicitta* is not unwilling to accept such doctrine* 
of Goiama a* are not in conflict with the Vedanta view. Thus, there 
may be a divergence of opinion regarding the sixteenfoid clasri- 
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ficaiion of l<^cd wte^oric#, Thetif can be no two opimons rc- 
^3rdin|c the admiBsion of the fact that cherc file at teaet certain en¬ 
tities which are logically valid; for if logical validity ia denied^ logic 
itjsdf becomes unfounded, Alt our expenencca assume the existence 
of certain objective factors on which they are baaed. A genersl 
denial of euch objective factors takce away the vciy root of cic- 
perience. It ia only when such objective fanors arc admitted to be 
in existence in a general manner that there may be any intfuiry 
regarding their specific nature. If cveiyihiog were invalid, then the 
opponent's contention would also be invalid. If everything were 
doubted, then also it would remain uncontradictory. The doubt 
iisdf cannot be douba-d and the cxiatence of doubt would have to 
he admitted as a decisive conciuaton. So, even by leading a full 
couTM of thoroughgoing doubt, the admission of ihe possibility of 
definite conclusion becomes irresisitbte K Therefore, I he contention 
of the Buddhists that there » nothing v alid and that Uicrc is nothing 
the cenainiy of which can be accepted, is inadmissible. If, there* 
fore, there an- things of which definite and valid knowledge is 
possible, there arises a naturel inquiry about the means or instnt- 
mentB by whidi sud» valid knowledge is possible. The word 
pramS^ w used in two senses. Ftrstly, k means valid knowledge: 
secondly, it means inamiments by which vabd knmvledgc is pro¬ 
duced. prama^ as valid knowledge is defined by \>nkap as the 
knowledge which corresponds to or produces a Irehaviour leading 
to an experience of ihingsasthey are (yothS-^mthita^vyavohSra-nu- 
gutttwi^. The definition includes behaviour as sn indiapcmable 
condition of promitm such that, even though in a paiticiilar case a 
behaviour may not actuoUy be induced, it may yet be pramS^a if 
the knowledge be such that it has the capacity of producing a be¬ 
haviour which would tally with things aa ihey'are*. The definition 
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of pramana knowledge tending to a bchnviour tallying with fnti* 
naturally mtaiis the indufliou of valid memory ivithin it. An iiu- 
CKmindicte-d niomoTy is tiiua regarded as v^id mea 05 of knowledge 
according to the Ramanuja system ^ Venkata urges that it is w rong 
to fmppose the illicit intiuduction of memory as the invariable con*- 
didon. of illusion, for in such illusory perception ss that of yellow 
conch^shdJ* there k manifesily no experience of the production of 
memory* The conch-shell directly appear as yelbw. So in all 
cases of iUnsiun^ the condition that is invariably fulfilled is that one 
thing appears another■ which ift lechniciUy called aftyadia-khyati* 

but it may as well be urged that in such an illusion that of the 
ooneh-ahcll-silvcr^ the reason w hy the conch-shell appears as the 
silver is the iuin-apprehen.sion of the difitinction between the suh- 
conscious biiagc of ihc silver seen in shops and d^e perception of a 
shining piece hefoa' the eye^. technkally called a^hyati. Thus, in 
all esses of illusion when one thing appcaiB as another there is this 
condition of the non-apprehension of the distinedon between a 
memory unsge and a percept. If illusions are considered from tlus 
point of view, then they may be said to be primarily aud directly 
due to tile aforesaid p^ychologtcal fiict knotvn os akhyati^ "HiuSj 
both tlicse tbeoris of musion hove been accepted by Ramanuja 
from two points of riew^ The theory of anyathM-khyMt appeals 
directly to experience, whereas tlie okhy^ti vdew* is the result o 
analyiiis and reaMning regarding the psychological^ origin of il¬ 
lusions* The other tltcory of Illusion which re¬ 

gards illusions also as being real knowledge, on Ltie ground that m 
accardonce with the poUci-kafima theory all things are the result 
of 0 primordial admixture of the elements of all thin^t fe neltlicr 
pychological nor analytical but is only metaphysicah and m 
such does not explain the nature of iHusioiis. IT^e illusion m 
such a view consiata In the fact or apprehtnBion of the presence 
of such sil%er in the coneb^sheU as can be utilized for domestic 
or DTciamcfitol purposes, whereas the nietaphysica] explanation 0 y 
justifies the pcrcepticm of certain primordial clementa of silver iti 
the imiveraal admixture of the elements of sdl things in all things. 

fkitluim Urtfhtlh. -fO- 
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In refuting ihc ^ma-khyoti theory of iilution of the Rtiddhjsts^ 
Vedkata siy^ dtat tf the idealkiic Buddhist can admit the validity 
of the different a^vTirenesses ^3 imposed on the one fujidaittentjal 
consciousnesi^ them on. dae same analogy the validity of the per¬ 
ceived objects may aUo te admitted. If the differtnl subjective and 
objective awarcnesdca are not admitted^ then at! c^cpcfiences would 
be reduced to one undi^errotiaied c^nsdouantss, and that would 
be clearly against the Buddhistic theory of knowledge. The 
Buddhist view that endtles which are simuttaneousty apprehended 
are ont» and that therefore knowiedge and its objects which are 
apprclicnded simultaneouitly are one^ is wrongp Knowledge and its 
objects art directly apprehended m different* and therefore the 
afHtmatioii of their identity is contradicted in experience. The 
IVIadhyamika Buddhists further hold that, Jiiat as in spite of the 
falsehood of the defects (dbfs)^ illusions happeni so in spice of the 
falsehood of any substratum or any abiding entity^ illusions may 
appear a» tnerr app^mnees without any reality behind them. 
Against such a view* Venkata says that whatever ia understood by 
people as exkteot or npn-existent has always a tefemnee to a 
reality, and mere phenomena without any basis or ground on 
reality are incompTebensJbIc in all our eicpericnce. Hence the pure 
phenomenohsm of the ^Udhyomikib wholly against all experience 
When people apeak of rKm-^xistcuit^ of any entity, they always do 
it with some kind of ap^tial or iiutiporal^iuihficatton. llius, when 
they say that the book docs nut they always qualify tltb nom 
existence with a " here " and a “there" or with a now or a then.^^ 
Bui pure unqualided noo-cxieience m unknown co ordinary mt- 
pcricncc* 7 \galn all positive experience of thingt b epaiially 
limited (tg. there is a jug “here**); if thb spatial quotifiescion as 
*"hcre'' h admitted* then h cannot he held that apprininces occur 
on mere unihing If, hotvever* 

the limitation of a **here*' nr " there*" is denied^ then no experience 
is possible (|uvr^^r apahnai^ cm $yat). 

Criticising the ii-jfmwi 7 ijfyn theory of illution of ihe Vedaniists 
Vedkatonatba saiys that when the ^ankarites described all things os 

* him tat^firaniy^ fa vidym^nrnyai'ftA I'ostmmk 

f^tipAifiiandi, t^airdrif-ntaTaMya m Ipha^'ddka- 
SyAyH^iOm^ p. 46, 

^ Mrra'/H” t^-pr^y^ko finmyair. 

tito my<aa-ikiar*iita^tiy«g{.^^tim^TaAiii, m ttnlltyift* iW. /Wd. p. 46. 
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indefinable (ij-Jitrertffliaja), the word “indefimbU:" must meiin 
either some definite tniit, in v'hich case it would cease to be in¬ 
definable, or it might mean fidlure to define in a particular manner, 
in which case the Saiikarites might as well accept the RSmiinnja 
iccount of the nature of the univerJte- Again when the ^nkarites 
are prepared, to accept such a $elf-coTitradictory category as that 
which is different both from being and non-bcing {sad-aiad- 
syatkekah), why cannot they rather accept things as both existent 
and non-exUtent as they are fcU in experience? The sclf-cotitradlo¬ 
tion would be the same 1 n either case. If, however, their description 
of the vvorld-appearsnct: as something different from Ixritig and 
non-heing is for the purpwe of establishing the fact that the world- 
appearance is different both from chimerical entities (tsccha) and 
from Brahman, then RSnijiiiujists should have no dispute with 
them. Further, the falsity of the world does not nf its<df appeal to 
experience; if an attempt is made to establiah such a falsity through 
unfounded dialectic, then by an extension nf such a dialectic even 
nrahman could be proved to be sclf-eontradictory, Ag^n the 
assertion that the world-appearance is non-existent because it de- 
fimtetibk ia unfounded; for the Upanhads speak of Brahman, the 
individnal souls and die pttdvti as being eternal- The Sahkarites also 
confuse deatruclion and contriidicti«n(nafitr^dm nai^-badhaydty. 

The followers of Patanjah speak of an illusoTy comprehension 
through linguistic usage in which we a« supposed to apprehend 
eniitiea which have no raistence. This is called rnrvisttya-kiiymL 
Thus, when tve speak of the head of llahu. we conceive Rlhu as 
having an exislftnce apart from his head, and this apprehension is 
due to linguistic usage following the genitive case-ending in Rahu, 
but Veakapi urges that it» unnecessary to accept a separate theory 
of Illusion for explaining such experience, ainre it may well be done 
by the akfiyati or aityalho-khySii theory of illusion, and he contends 
that he has already demonstrated the impossibility of other theories 
of illusion. 

Alcghanadiri, however, defines pramSM as the knowledge that 
determines the objects without depending onotber sources of know¬ 
ledge such as memory*. 

* pp. 4*-ii. ... .. . 
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Though knovi'ledge is Mrlf-revealing {sva-murtaV apt tvayom rva 
httuh), and though there t» a continuity of cuiisdou^ness in steep, 
or in a state of nt'oon, yet the conscrousnese in tliese stages cannot 
reveal objects of cognition, 'fhis w only po^ible when knowledge 
ia produced through the processes knmvn pram 6 na. When we 
Bp<^k uf the self-vahdity of knowledge, we may speak ol the cog* 
niiion as being detennined by the objects that it grasps {onhs- 
pancehinnaiti praindnam). Dot wlien « e Speak of it from the per* 
ceptua] point of view or from the point of view' of its determtomg 
the objects of knowledge, we have to speak of knowledge as dc* 
ternuningthe nature of objects (oftAn-pom-r^ei/n An) and not as being 
deiemuncd by them. Knowledge may Utus be looked at from a 
subjective point of vkw in se]f*va]idity of cognitinii (ifu/iiA- 
prSmSAya). Then the self*validity refers to its content which is 
detcrniincd by the objects of comprehension. It has also to be 
looked at from the objective point of view in all cases of acquire¬ 
ment of knoiivtedge and in our behaviour in the world of objects, 
and then the knowledge appears as the means by which we de¬ 
termine the nature of the ol^jects and measure our hchaviuur 
accordingly, Tlie detmiiion of knowledge as that which measures 
the nature of objects {ariha-’pmcckeda-kan jfUinam pramattiim), 9S 
given by McghaMdari is thus somewhat different from that given by 
Venkata, who defines it as that which (Kirreapoiids to or produces 
a behaviour leading to an experience of things as they are {yofhS- 
voithila vyavahiira~tittgun(imy In the case of Venkafa. knowledge is 
looked at aa a means to behaviour and it ia the behaviour which is 
nuppieed to determine the nature of correspondence. In Megha* 
n^dari’s defmition tlie whole question of behaviour and of corre¬ 
spondence is lost sight of, or at least put in the background. The 
emphasis k put on the function of knowledge os determining the 
objects. The supposition probably is that in case ofenor nr illustou 
also the real object is perceived, and the Illusion is caused through 
the otuUsion of other ilctaib. a correct petception of which would 
lutvc rendered the illusion impossible. We know already that 
according to the yatkdrtha-hhyati theory of Ramilnuja there are 
elements of all things in alt things, according to the Upanisadic 
tliwry of "tTTOTt-karaaa'' and tis claboradon in the pa&i-k^ma 
doctrine. What hapj^na therefore in illusion (e.g. the ooncfa-sheil- 
ailvcr) is that die visual or^ is in contact with the element of 
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silver that forms one of the cocistitucats of die conch-shclJ. This 
clement of silver no doubt is infinitesimnUy small on compared with 
the overwheimtnj|iy prepondemtiog parts—the eoneh-alielL But 
on account of the temporary defect of the visual organ or other 
distracting circumstances, these preponderating parts of the conch-> 
shell are lost sight of. I'he result is that hnovviedge is produced only 
of the sUver elements with which the sense-organ was in contact; 
and since the conch-shell element had entirely dropped out of 
comprehcnsiuti, the silver element was regarded as being the only 
line that ^^'as perceived und thus the illusign was produced. But 
even in such an illusion the perception of silver is no eiror. The 
error consists in the nnn-perccption of the preponderating part— 
the conch-ahcli. Thus, even in illusory perception, it is im- 
doubtedly a real object that is perceived. The theory of anyathS- 
hiiy&ti is that illusion consists in aitributing a quality or character 
to a thing which it does not possess. Tn on indirect manner this 
theory is iinplicii in the ynth 3 .Ttha'idtyati theory in so far thut 
here also the characters attributed (e.g. the silver) to the object of 
perception (pjfwurti rw/u) do not belong to it, though die essence 
of illusion docs not consist in that, and there is no real illusion of 
peroeptioo. Meghanadari thus holds that all knowledge is true in 
die sense that it has always an object corresponding to it, or what 
has been more precisely described by Auonlacaiy'a that all cognitive 
characters (ill uEory or otherwise) unKemally refer to real objective 
entities as objects of knowledge*. We have seen that Vcnka(a had 
admitted three theories of ilittsion, namely, anyatha-kkyUtit 
aithyM and yathaftha-khyati, from three ditferent points of view. 
TJiis does not seem to lind any support in Megbanadiri's worft, as 
he spares no e^otl to prove that ths. yathSrika-khySli theory is the 
only theory of illusion and to refute the other rivul theories. The 
main drift of MeghanidSri's criticism of anyatha-khyati consists in 
the view tliat since knowledge must always refer to an object that is 
perceived, it is not possible diat an object should produce a know- 
ledge giving an entirely different content, for then such a content 
would refer to no object and thus would be chimerical {tucciut). 
If it is argued that the object is present etscw'liere, then it might be 
contended that since tlus presence of the object can be detemiiticd 

yakaHkm iti yMihA'Fihim Alt-'' Jil/hw-y 4 thArtkvi^- 
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only by ilu^ content of knowtedgCp and $ince aocb an object lr denied 
In the esae of illuMiry fxsfGcptJon where we tiavc tuch knowtedge, 
what b the guarantee that the object 3h<ni Id be present in other 
cases? In iba^ cases aho h b the knowledge ttmi alone should 
determine ihc presence of the object. ITiat is to say, that if know- 
ledge alone b to be the guarantor of the corresponding object, it ip 
not right lo jsay ui two irteunices where such knowiedge occurs that 
the object exists in one case and not in the otber^* 

In refuting the amrcacwlya-kkyati ^leghanidiri siys that if it 
is supposed that m illusions an indefinable silver ia produced which 
is mistaken for real ailver, then that h almost the same as the 
anyalkd-k/iyaH view* for here also one thing is taken aa another. 
Moreover^ tt h iliffieult to oepUin how the perception of such an 
indefinable silver would produce the real de&ire for picking it i2p 
which IS possible only in the case of the perception of real silver, 
A desire which can be produced by a real object can never be pro¬ 
duced by a mere Uluaory notion. Nor can thiiTe be any similarity 
bchveen a mere jliu^ry notion and the real shining entity^ vix. 
silver*. The oo-cailed indefinable silver is regarded either as being 
of the nature of being and nun-being, ur as dificrent from being 
and non-faeing, tM>lh of which are. impossible sccordiiig to liie Law 
of Ccmtmdictiqn and the Law of Excluded Middle, Even if it be 
admitted for the sake of argument that such an extra-logical entity 
h possible, it would be difficult to conceive ium it could have any 
similarity with such a positive entity as onlmaiy oilvEr. k cannot 
be admitted that this complex of being and non-being is of the 
notum of pure vacuity, for then also it would be impossible to con^ 
ceivc any similarity between a vacuum entky and real silver*. 

^ fHi ni iaiyattm bhrmHtr^m^ 
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Again ii h &aicl rhat ih*y tlltisory $ilvi;rr b called indt&iflhlc 
{anirviicaniya) because it h different from pure being such int il^e 
iwlf which is never cantnidicted in experience b^fU^-y(3giki) 

and from non-bcing Buch as the chimerical entities lite the haters 
horn 'which can ncvc r be objects of kiiowltsdge {khyiiy-^^ogat) . Bm 
in reply to this St may very well be urged tiiat the being of tiie sdf 
cannot itself be prov^i for if tlie self were the object of knowledge 
it would be as fake a$ tlie world appearuiceT and if it were not it 
covdd not have any beingK It cannot ako bo $ald lo have being he- 
cause of its association with the class concept of beings far the self 
is admitted to L>c one, and os such cannot be associated mth class 
concept^ Again want of variability cannot be regarded as a con* 
dition tif realltyv for if the cognitive objects are unreal because thej' 
ore variable* the knower himself would be varbbfc on account of his 
association with vonabte objects and v'ariabk relations, and w^uuld 
therefore be false. Again being la not as universal as it is 

supposed to be, for it is different from ihe entities (jug, etc.) to 
which it h snppt^d to belong mid abo from negation in the view 
that holds negation in be a p€ 3 ($itivc category*. If dve self is re¬ 
garded sES aelf-luminotts, then it may also be conleaded that $uch 
self-tumiiio5iity must be validly proved? and it may also be urged 
that unless the existence of the self has already been so proved 
its character omiiot be proved to be self-luminous.* 

Again the nkhyiiti view k liable to nvo tlilTcrcnt interpretations, 
in both of which it my be styled in some serksc oa y^iUrtha-khyiHL 
In the first interpTetation the Ulusion is supposed ta he prodijoed in 
the following manner; the viaud organ is affected by the shining 
cliaractcr of something before tlic eyes, and this dhining chantcter* 
being of the same nature as that of the silver, the sbititng character 
uf the silver b rememlH-red, and since it b not posaibk to dis- 
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tinguish whether thu shirting dittractcr belongs tD ^vcr<)r tn Bome- 
thing eUe^ and since the object in from is associated mtb such an 
undiscruninated shintfig chamcter, the shthing dtaracter cMinot be 
treated as 3 mere self-ejected idea, but has to be taken as hat-ing ita 
t/iic seat in that something before the eye; thus, die notitm of silver 
Ls a result of a tme perception. It would have been a fabe percfij>- 
don if the conch^dl liad bcatn perceived as silvcrp but to such a 
perception it is not the conch-sbdl, but "tbiffi'^ in front, that b per- 
ceii'ed as dJver, The genera] moxtin k that the idea which coine- 
sponds to any ftardcolar ktud of behaviour b to be regarded as a 
true representation of the object experienced In such a liduviuur 
(yad-nrtha^wohara-nuguou yo dhift sa tad^rtha)^ This maxitn 
has its application here tnaMtiuch as the"'thts*^ in front can be ex¬ 
perienced to pmctical bdujviour as such, and the silvery character 
has also a true reference to real silver. So the tiodon "this silver*' 
is to be regarded as a complex of two notions, the *‘tliis*^ and the 
**silver/* ThiiSi the pciteption tovnlvcd tn the abov^ interpretation 
ts a true perception according to ibe okhymi view. In die above 
explanation it is contended tliat just as the two different nutiona of 
substance and quality may both appear in the same concept, so 
tlicre cannot be any difficulty in conceiving of a legtdmjite unity of 
two different notions Ln one ULusory percq>tion as "this ailver/' 
Siidi a fuaion la possible on account of the fact that here two notions 
occur in the same moment and there k no gap between them. ITiis 
is different from the onyothd-khyaTi vtew^ in which one thing is 
supposed to appear as another. The objections against thig view 
are; firstly, that a defect cannot possibfy transmute one thing into 
another; secotwUy. if illusionfl be regarded as ihc appearance of one 
thing as another, then there ia scope for such a fear, even in those 
case* which are regarded as correct perception: for all knowledge 
would be exposed to doubtp and this wuuld land m in scepticism. 
If, therefore, it k suf^ested tliut illusion k due to a non-compre- 
henaion of the difference between the presence of a conch-shell and 
the memory-linage of Stiver^ that also wTitild be iiuposalble. For if 
difference" means only the different entities (WieJo tmtu^stsatu- 
patfi-rva), then non-comprehension of difference (which k regarded 
as the root-ouse of tUiision in the present vict^v) would nu^n the 
cninprehcnsiDn of the identity of the mctnoty-iinage and the pet- 
ccpi, and that would not aocoimt for the qualified concept w here 
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Dnc notion (c.g. the wlrer) appeal as qualifying the other nonon 
fthc "this” before the eye). Moreover* if two independent notions 
which iUe not relstecl as sttbsisincc end q uality he rniscompreliendcd 
as one concept* then any ncition could be so united with any other 
notion, because the mcmofy-imagcs which are stored in our pa« 
experiences are limitless. ,\gaiii the silver that was experienced in 
the past was experienced in association with the space in which it 
existed, and the reproduction of the silver and rnwroiy would also 
be associated with that special spatbl quality. Tliis would render 
its mis-assodatiott with the percept before the pereeivcr impossible 
on account of the spatial ditfercnce of the tw'o. If it is contended 
that through the influence of dcfocts the spatial quali^ of the 
memory-iittage is changed, then that would be the myatha-idtyati 
thcoiy, which ivould be inadmissible Ui the view. Again 

all sensible qualities must be associated with some kind of 
spatial relation* even if the original spatial quality be transmuted 
or changed, that would be no reason why such a spatial image 
should be fell as being in front of the pereciver. It must also be 
said that the distinctive differences between tJic memory-image and 
the percept are bound to he noted j for if such a distinctive rlH- 
frrence were not noted, the memnry-iniage could not be dis¬ 
tinguished as "siivcr-imsBe.” It cannot also be said that though 
the percept can be distinguished fcom the memory-image the latter 
cannot be distinguished from the former, for the discriminative 
character is a constituent of both, and it is nothing but wlute 
shining attribute. If it is urged that the spatial and other distinctive 
qualities are u at noted in the fncmory-iniage and it appears mendy 
as an image, then it may well be objected that any and every 
memoty-iniRge may be confused with the present pereept, and 
even a stone may appear as silver. 

Since both the a~mrtaetmiyn~idiyat{ and the akhySti are in some 
sense vathaftka-hiiyati, Megbanadao refilled tlieae two theones of 
illuBiOft and attempted to show that xhm yathartha~khy&(i would be 
untenable in these views. Now he tries to show that all other 
possible interpretations of vdA^iAo-Mvati are invalid. 'Hie funda¬ 
mental assumption of yati^tha-hhyiUi is that all knowledge must 
correspond to a real objea like all right knowledge*. Thus, in other 

* vipratiM”«>^ y»thi~rtluA ptMyatem, vatprolifanm-pfatyitya- 
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interpretaticinfl, the yatltSrthn-lAySit or the correspondence theory, 
might nwan Uwi flognition is piuduoed by it real object or by the 
objective perapt or that ft means uncontradicted caperience; The 
first alterniitive is tuilenahle because even in the illusion of the 
concJt-shdh-silver the notion of silver lias been produced by a real 
object, the conch-shctl; the second vien* b untcmble, for the object 
corresponding to the illusory percept of silver is not actually present 
in the cooch-ahdl accaidmg to other theories; and so far as the 
operation of the mcmaiy impression of the silver as escpericnced Jo 
the past t$ concerned (putTa~nubhiiio-rajatS''Sa!ntk^a-^v 5 Ta) ita in- 
nmmentality is undeniable both in right and in illusory cognitions, 
rhe third alternative is untenable Ixxaiise contradiction refere to 
knowledge or judgment and not to things themsdvw. If it b said 
that the oognitton refers to the illusory appearance and hence it is 
the illusoiy entity existing outside that is the object of perception, 
the obvious objection would be tliat perception refers to a non- 
iiluMry something in front of the perceivtr, and this cannot be 
obviated. If non-iltusory sotneching is a constituent in the cogni¬ 
tion, then it would be futile to say that the mere illusory perceptual 
form is all that can be the object of perception. 

It cannot also be said that the illusory perception has no object 
(mVnf<^’{t-AAy'afr) and that it is called oogmlion, l>ecaiise, though It 
nuiy not itself bo amcnahle to behaviour as right cognitions are, it 
is similar to dtem by producing an impression that it also 1$ amen¬ 
able to behaWour. just «s autumn clouds, which cannot shower, are 
alao called douds. The illusoty cognition has for its content not 
only the illusory appearance hut also the non-illnsory '“this" to 
which it ohjccrivety and adjectively refers. The truth, (lowevcr, U 
that it 1$ not indispensable for conadtutiiig the objectivity of ii 
cognition that all the characters of the object should appear in the 
cognition; if any of its characters are manifested, that alone is auf- 
fident to lamsiitute the objectivity of an entity with regaid to its 
cognition. The poairion, therefore, is that all cognitions refet and 
correspond to certain real entities in the objective world, and this 
cannot be explained on any other theory than on the aupposition 
of a mctaphysico-oosmologica] theory akin to the tlieory of 
hamaitfmeritie. 

Anantftcirya, in \i\AjA 2 na-y&thSTtkya-i!dda, more or less repeats 
the arguments of \IegKan 3 tdIri when he saya that no cognitioti on 
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be possible vdthoul its bdn^ based on a relatipn of corTespcmtlencc 
to an objective entity, lltc content of knowledge must thciefore 
have n direct correspondence with the objective entity to which it 
refen*. Thus, since there is a potcoptimi of silver (in the iMusory 
perception of conch-shdl-silvw), it mttst refer to an objeciirt sub- 
stmtum corresponding to it*. The MlmlnisS soppositvon iliat errors 
are pmdticed through non-discrimination of mernory-itnage and 
perception is also wrong, Iwcause in tlit*t case wc should have the cs- 
perience of remembering stiver aiid not of perceiving it as sn ob¬ 
jective entity before us^. Both IMeghanidiii and Anantidrya take 
infinite pains to prove that their ^finitioti of error applies to sU 
P fl^ of illusions of diverse sorts, including dreams, into the de¬ 
tails of which it is unnecessary for our present purposes 10 enter*. 


The Doctrine of Self-validity of Knowledge, 

or valid knowledge, is dcfirted as the cognition of 
objects as they are {tmhi-ldtSim-Tthi-jMttam M prouwiiam »*fyafe). 
and eprammo. or invalid knowledge,» described as oogtiitmn repre¬ 
senting a wrong notion of an object (fl-/rtrA5-WfiltO“rt/w-/pIiHop fe' 
o.pra»f*ia#rt). Such a v-alidity, it U urged hy Meghanidari, b mani¬ 
fested by the knowledge itself {Itatitatva-^oodhSrimli-linakam pf^- 
arpiUHia'tw loMyate), This docs not «pOf)e St to the criticism 
that knowledge, being passive, cannot at the same moment be also 
regarded os active, determining its own nattinr as valid (ita ca 
karmit~kartrta-rir&dhalj)i for since it is of the nature of a feilliful 
representatiun of the object, the manifestation of 1 b own nature a» 
su^ is an affirmation of its valtdtty. If knowledge bad no power by 
itself of affirming iu own validity, there would be no way by which 
such a validity ecmld he affirmed, for the affirmadon of its validity 
by any other mediate process, or through any other instrumentahty, 
will always raise the same questjoti oo in how the testinmny of tboM 
processes or ujstTuments Can be accepted. For on such a supposi¬ 
tion, knowledge not being self-valid, each such testimony has to be 


atrHffcar yttd-atfttHi ut tal^^m^t^la‘^a:9yaa^upila^vatdltllakatta~bhtf^c^ 
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corroborated by another testimony, and that by another, and thia 
wUJ lead us to trtlSmte rogresa. 

In repudiating other views MegbanadSii points our that if 
validt^ ts admitted as belonging to the coUncative causes of know-i' 
(involving the self, the senses, and the object), then even the 
object would have to be regarded as a pratnS^, and (here would be 
no prameya or object left. Again, if affirmation is regaided as being 
of tiic nature of awareness, then even memory-knowledge has to be 
regarded as valid, since it is of the nature of awareness. Further, 
if affirmation of validity be of the nature of power, then such powcf, 
being non-sensible, has to be manifested by Some other means of 
knowledge. If, again, validity b supposed to be produced by the 
causes of knowledge, tlicn tli* dictum of the setf-manifestanon of 
validity w'ould Juive to be given up. tJnocmtriidicted behaviour also 
cannot be regarded os a definition of validity, for in that even 
memory hss to be regarded as valid by itself. It cannot ^1^ be de¬ 
fined as merely knowledge as such, for knowledge, not being able 
to turn back on itself to apprehend its own validity, would have to 
depend on something else, and that would imply the aliinnatJon of 
volidi^' through extraneous nefcrence [pftralah'prom^vti^^ Again 
in tlioM cases where the cause of error is know'n, the iv^gnifictn , 
though known os erroneous, irresiatihly maruli^ itself to us (e.g. 
the movemem of the aun). The assumption that all knowledge is 
as^ated ivith its validity is inapplicable to tuefa casea. If, again, 
it la held that, whenever a later cognition rejects the fotiner, we 
have a clear case as to how the invalidity of the previous cognition is 
demolished by the valid knowledge of a later moment; it may be 
urged that, svhen the generic knowledge of on object is replaced by 
a cognition of details, we have a case when one cognition replaces 
another, though it does not involve any criticism of the former 
knowledge. 

In iJte Bhatia view, where it is supposed that when the object 
attains its specilic cognized character its knowledge as on internal 
operation is inferred, both validitj- and invalidity ought to depend 
upon the ol^ecta. ff, howTver, it U urged that the nation of validity 
shows itself in the ^uLiless character of the instruments and condi¬ 
tion of ct^nition, that would also imply the notion of validity as of 
extraneous origin. In the Krdbhakars view, where knowledge is 
supposed to meal the knower, the object and knowledge in one 
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sweep* we have a much better case iti so far that here knowledge 
not to depend on anythUig. extraneous* In this case selWitvaliditv 
may apply only to memory which baa to depend on ptevicn^ per¬ 
ception. To this the Nyiya objection is that ^ce memoty is aUo 
knowledge, and since all knowledge is self-rcveahng, the Prtb* 
li^ksras ought conustently to adnut the aclf~validity of memory, 
Nlegltanidari holds that all these objections against the self- 
vsUditt' of knowledge am invalid; for if the knowledge of the validity 
of any cognition lias to depend on other prawdjw, then there ts an 
infinite regress. If, however, an attempt is made to avoid the regresa 
by admitting the self-va]idily of any btet pramana, then it virtually 
amounts to tlie admission of self'Validity {finavosihS-pajihorifyo 
kasvadt it'o/aj^oS'rijfAdrf fo i*o paratnA-prd/wiEfn'ain)* It may be 
urged that we arc not neceaaarily prompted to action by a con¬ 
sciousness of vnlidity, but through the prohabilt^of tlte same w’hich 
is sought to be tested {cjmtataykjnmuivMva) hy our efforts in the 
ditection of the object. But in such a supposition them is no mean¬ 
ing in the attempt of our opponents in favour of the doctrine of the 
validity of cognition through extraneous means (para/aArpriiinflffyB), 
for such El supposition is based on the view that out efforts arc^ pro¬ 
duced without a previous detemiiftatlon of ihe validity of cognition, 
When wc see tliat a person, having perceived an object, makes an 
effort towards it, our natural conclusion is that he has, as the basis 
of the effort, a knowledge of the validity of Ins perception, for with¬ 
out it there can be no effort. It is hopeless to contend that ibere ia 
validity of cognition in such cases without the knowledge of 
validity, for validity of knowledge always means the consciousness 
of such validity, llie fiict is that what constitutes con¬ 

stitutes also its validity. It ip wrong to think that v'jdidity apiiertains 
to anything else outaide the cognition in (jtiestion. When we see 
fire, iia validity as a burning object is grasped with the very notion 
of lire and docs not wait for the comprehension of any super- 
ptiwcr or burning capacity of fire, 1 he comprehension of 
fire as a bunting object involves the knowledge of its association 
with hahummgcapacity.The knowtedge of the burning capacity by 
itself cannot induce any action on our part, for we are always kd 
to act bv the comprehension of objects and not by their capaciiies. 
It ia, therefore, wrong to separate the capacity from the ol^ect and 
speak of it as the cause nf our effort. So the cognition of a prumdwu 
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tfivalves with it it£ Thua viiUtMty crniunt b« disaockted 

ffam the coyniiigTt of (be object^ Further* ^'alidity cannot he de^- 
fined as iincontr^dictcdncsfl, for if that test is to be applied to every 
knowledge it would lead to infinite regress. If, howe^'cr, the 
ledge of the vtdkiity of any oogniticm has to depend upem the know¬ 
ledge of the defeetle^sncss of correctness of the means and con- 
ditiom of cognition^ iben, aince vaJidiiy of such knovrfcdgie has to 
depend upon another knowledge for the correctnc:!$s of the means 
and Condition, and that upon another^ there is obviously an infini te 
regress* Since know^kdge normally oorresponds to the object^ 
ondiiiarity there should not be any fear of any errar arising from the 
defects of the causes and conditions of such knowledge ; it is only 
in apecific cases that such doubts rnny arise leading to special in¬ 
quiries about the correctness or incorrectness of the micans and 
conditions of knoxvlcdgr. Tf there is an inquiry as to the validity 
of every knowledge, we should be landed in scepticism. TIumi, 
^‘aJidity mean* the manife^uition of any foraj of content not awaiting 
the confiimation b>‘ other means of knowledge 
nopekfoyS^rth^-^acchinttiittzom), and such a conviction o( validity is 
manifested along with the cognition itadf. Memory, however, de¬ 
pends upon 1 prior cognitbn, and as such tlie conviction of its 
validity depends upon the v^klity of a prior knowledge, and hence 
it cannot be regarded as self-valid. 

R^ni 3 nujaclrya< the teacher and matemat uncle of VeiUtatanatha, 
aniidpates the objection that rf adf-vutidity of cognition is to be 

* Kamina)llAryi, the mxicmBl uneJe of Vg i^’^irifni ihn uitKijuu* mu oIv 
jeetjon tlmt petei^mal cof^itjiin nn,calt only the tono^t (^qrnr), TTic fwelcckni 
«if BEich ■ contffni doa ot>i bIk the kfiowicif irLBtMifi wMch rmni Hbe»- 

^nly be &f ■ ^tety wic^ niujjit, for n knowkrditii mMy npfer ■ conrem in 
infinitcTy divefiHf felatintL Thfr [vv#^Mjoo of thtr mirre cnaicqt, ihcrdotv, 
lit^ BpcdUie kniraing fdfliion^ doc* rren involve the jiiifRimcinil fomt, rhi^ah the 
truth of thu ccfHAtit may be ■iccrt^lned Jt ■ btcf manuent vh«n it tvdaeM in 
Ji jodjjTn^til form ” J know it/" Ttitre ii no pcwitiility of the iRimiMtion of 
any nlidity the mament of iho revolititiQ of the euctoUr In fepf^ tq ihia, 
nafn4)i(iiijlcth7a that ihe rcr^lfiliOfi of a cootent implies atl hi 

Imowidg reUbmln ■ iimcnl nymuer: sfid thetTforo, ^ the tinNlr nf iu nrvsb- 
lior #1 any penh-uW nuimertt,, thji nMxia of ■pN^Uiu kiwwmg^ relnlirin Rt my 
js ^mpetJ alonp with the iwitcm. Thus, liner ihu revihitwn 
of Uk cmitent ih* apedfk knnwlnj;; reiiukn. All COgniimn* may be n- 

i^rnKi m hnpimuy judgoi'cntaJ, anJ then rtnn tif if 1^ obJeetinjEii to the lelf^ 
laliiiiTy of tuidi . 

If thf ^Tcnt and knqrwleUta were Ergutinl h entirely diiiiinet, tu they nmst 
L ’ ™ "1 **'**^i* Tnclmtiim yrm imt pvm irnplKutly iJona with iho (content, 

then aU knowMgt would bo canteniim, «nt a# mith any Mme auempt to relate 
Umm would be (MS-> 
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ailmincd, then no doubt could arifie with fefcrcn« to any cognition^. 
The TTply of Rimanujacarya is that cognitions arc aaaoeialed 
with a gcnpnil convictinii of their flcSf-vulidityv but that does not 
prevent the rise of douht in a certain specific direction. Self- 
validity in this view means that all cognitions produce by them¬ 
selves a general conviction regarding tbwr vnlidi^, though it does 
not rule out tnisapprehmsion iit a specific direction*. 


The Ontological categories of the Ramanuja 
School according to Vehkatanatha. 

(o) SubstoBce, 

Vcnkataoflths io hia Nyaya-siddhanjana imd Tattva-mukta- 
htdapa. tries to give a succinct account of the different categoriet, 
admitted or presumed, in the philosophy of Ram 3 nuja which the 
latter did not bring prominently to the view of his readers. The 
main division » that of the substanoe {dropya) and that which is 
ncm-substance {adravya). Substance is defined 45 that which lias 
(dhiilt'd/) or which suffers change and moditiearion. In ad¬ 
mitting subaiance he tries to refute the Ruddhisi view that there is 
no substance, and all things arc but a momcatary conglomeration 
of separate enliiies which come into being and are destroyed the 
n«t moment. The V.'iibhasda Buddhists say that there are four 
ultimate sense-data, viz. colour, taste, touch, and smell, which are 
themselves qualities and are not thcmselvca qualitira of anything. 
These can be grasped by our specific scosai* The VStaiputriya 
school includes sound as a separate senflo-dara which can be 
perceived by the ear. Against this Ventaia urges that in all percep- 
tion we have a notion thar we touch what w we; such a perception 
cannot be false, for such a feeling is both invariable and uncontra- 
dicied in experience {svaTmika--hadkSMkner apanyatha-dddheka). 
Such a percqition implies recognition {prolyahhdm involving the 
notion that it b a pcnraincnt entity in the objective field wliieli u 
pereebed by a constant and iindumeeable pereeiver, and that liw 
two sense-qualities refer to one and the same object, rhia recogni¬ 
tion doe* not refer inercty to the colour sensation, for the coluuf 

■ tahiamiuyo rm fyOt. 
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^cTiMtion does not mwlvie the tactile; nor docs it refer mereljr to the 
tactile, as that docs not involve colour, PeroeptiijrLfc therefore^ refers 
ED an entity to which both the colour and the tactile qualilies belongs 
Such a perception of recognition ska repudiates the BudilfaisE view 
of the cDngldtnenLtion of entities. For such a view iiaturally rakes 
tJte question ss to whether the congiomcrution is diffcrenl from nr 
the sariK as the entities th^t conglomerate. In the latter ca$c there 
cannot be my recognition of the object as one entiiy lo which both 
the colour and the tmrtilc quality belong. In the former case, when 
conglcimeratjan fe regarded ajt extraneous to the conglomerated en¬ 
tities, such a conglomemtion must eitlier be ptisitive or negative^ 
In the finjt altcrtiaiivc it amotmta virtually to an admission of 3uh- 
stance^t for the assumpitnn of the existence of merely the complex 
characters is ttiadmbsible^ since there cannot be anything like than 
which ts neither a siibRiance, nor quality, nor a qualifying relation- 
In the second alEemativr, If the congtnmeradnn isamghai4) is non- 
extstciu, thett it cannot produce the recognition. If cnfiglomcratiDn 
be defined as absence of fntenul l>etween the perceived qualities* 
then also* since each sense quality lias an app^ only to its owm 
specific sense^rgan, it is irnpossible that the pcrcejition of two 
dilTerent seusc-tiuiilitics by mo different organs should point to n 
common entity^ Conglomerition cannot ako be defined as spatial 
identity, for it must also involve temptim) identity in order to give 
the notion of oonglomeratioxi. It cannot also be said thal time and 
space are identical, for such a view which is true of inomencarine^t 
wilt be sliown to be fkl^ by the refutatjan of mornentanness. Space 
oinnm ako be of the nature of okdio, wbidi in the Buddhist view 
means ufiobstructeducsA and is not a positive concepts Space can¬ 
not also be regarded as materiat identity wtih the senie-quaiitiea^ 
for the different sense-qaalities are regarded the unique nature 
of different momenta^ If it means that the different sefisible quali¬ 
ties Itave fall! one material behind them^ that jiinounts to the ad¬ 
mission of sul^fliance*, (f the sensible qualities be regarded as a 
cunglomctatkHi un account of their existence in the seme matetial 
object, itien the material object would have lo be dcscritied as a 
txmglameotitm by virtu t of the erietcncc of its drincntsil entities 

* Hi] bhvimar^Fff€ii^kfi2m~pifx/Ama 
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in. some other entttj' and titat again in some other entity, and thns 
we have a vicioua infiniti!. (i cannot also be urged that the tactile 
sensation ia inferred from the eobur sensation, for such an in¬ 
ference vrcmld involve as its pre-eotidition the knowledge of the 
concomitance of the colour ^lum and the tactile, which ia not 
possible unless they are known to belong to the same object. 
Neither can it be urged that the tactile and the colour-data are 
mutually associated; this gives rise to the notion that what is seen 
is touched, for the two sensations ate known to lie different tn 
nature and originate through different sense^iigan*- It cannot also 
lie said that our apperception that wc touch what we see, being due 
10 the operation of our bstinctivc root-desire (cfijmiB), is false, for 
proceeding on the same analogy sml following the rojjflcflro view', 
one may as well deny all external data. If it ia said that the sc^- 
datu are never contradicted in experience and thus that the idealiHiic 
view is wrong, then it may as well be pointed out that our notion 
(hat Wc experience an object to which colour and the tactile sensa- 
liona belong ts also never contradicted in cxpcrieni^. If it is urged 
that such an experience cannot be proved to be logically valid, then 
it may be proved with equal force tluit the existence of exiemal 
sense-data caimot be logically proved. Therefore, uur ordinary cs- 
pericucc that the object as a substance is the repository of vanous 
sense-qualities cannot be invalidated. The view that all the other 
four elements, excepting air (v^yl^)^ are themselves of diverse nature 
and are hence perceived ai coloured, as louchablc, etc., and that they 
are capable of Iwing grasped by different senses is also false, as it 
does not necessarily involve the supposition that they arc the re* 
poaitoiy of iMercni scnse-qualiticsi for experience shows that we 
intuit the fact Hut the objects are endowed with qualities. No one 
perceives a jug m being nieraly the colour-datum, hut aa an object 
having colour. It is also impossible that one neutral datum should 
have two different natures; for one entity' cannot have two different 
natures. If it » said that two different qualities can abide in the 
same object, then that amounts to the admission of a substance in 
which different qualidea inhere. It is alsfi wrong to suppose that 
since die colour-datum and the tactile are grasped together they are 
identical in nature, for in ca* uf '"-here a white 

conch-shell appears aa ytlbw, the conch-shell Lt gtasped without 
Its ivliitc character, just as the yellow colour t» grasped Hilhout its 
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contsponding object. And tc caniint be that it ydlovv 

conch-shcH » produced there; for mdx a view is directly contra* 
dieted in e:?pcricjnx when wc perceive the ydlow cofoitr and assert 
its identity with the ironchnahell by tiiuch^ So, by the simultaneity 
of perception, cohcreticc oS qualities in an object is proved and not. 
identity. 

Moreover, even llic BuddhEs-ts cannot prove that the taciiie and 
the cotomr sensations occur sirnijit^ieously.. If this were so* the 
testimony of the two difiervnt senses naturally points to tlic ex¬ 
istence of two different characters. When an object b near we ha^-e 
a distinct percepdon of it^ and w^hen it is at a distance perception b 
indistinct. This distinctness or indiatinctnes^ cannot refer merety 
to tlie sense^diaractcr^ for then their difference aa objects would 
not be jrerceh'ed. It cEumot oIbo refer to the site (p^WiirS/iu], for the 
notfon of size is admitted to be false by the Buddhiais^ Under the 
circiiTTLstances^ it is to he admitted that such perceptions should 
refer to the objects. 

The Buddhists are supposcil to urge that if qualities are ad¬ 
mitted to be separate from the substance^ then ft may be asked 
wlictlier these qualiti^ {iihmm) liave further qualities themselves 
or arc vrithciut In the laitcr alternative, bein^ qualitilirsa^ 

tJtey are incapable of being defined or used in spcech4 In the 
former alternative^ if qualities lutve further qualities^ then the 
second grade qualities would have to be knotvn by further qualities 
adhering to it, and that again by another, and thus we have a 
vicious infinite. Again, qualitiness {JAarmoitra) would itself be a 
quality^ And it cannot be said that quaUdnesf^ Is the very nature of 
quality, for a thing cannot be expUined by having reference to 
itself. If qualitinces ia something dlffcrfnt from the quatity^ then 
such a concept would lead us in infinite legress. To this V^efikapi's 
reply is that ah qualities are not qtmliulcss. In some cases qualitv 
appcfirs as itself quoUlicd , as tcatiGed by capcriencie^ In thckse 
where a quality is not demonstrabSe with particutianzlng specifii^- 
guch as ** thk quailily is so and (itiham-hh^a), it does not 
depend for its comprehension on any other quality. Such qualities 
may be ilhi^tmted in the case of all abstract qualities and univcrsak, 
and the opposite may be tUustrated in the case of adjectival qualities 
such as the word *Svhite ” in the case of white horse/^ There may 
be further spectfication regarding the nature of whitcni^ in ihi^ 
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white hcir^, whcfm whim the word siandg by itsdf 

any inquiiy rcBaitlifig its furtlier ipecific^ticm become in^dcais* 
sible. Logically, however, ihere may be a deinand of forthcr sp^- 
ficadon ifi both the cas«^ uod the fear of an inHaite regress, hut it is 
ml fell in CTperience^ Moreover, one ittmgine a vidous 

irififkiie m the necessity of having an aivarenesa of aji awareness, and 
then another and so oit^ hut still thb ia on^ly faypcr^logical; for the 
awareness, in manifeating ilscif, manifests ^ that needs be known 
about itt and there is actually nothing gained by cimtiniiing the 
series- I’hus a quality may be suppoiied to have further qualities, 
but whatever could be rmnifested by thege may be reg*itded as 
tev^ed by the quality itself^, Agalti the assertion that if qualities 
art themselves witlitiut quality then they are unspeakable would 
involve the Buddhists Lhemflcive^ m a great difikuSty when they 
described das nature of all ihings ts unique, for obvimisly such a 
uniqueness ([jM/uAi/tnydi) is withoni quality, and if that which has 
no quality cannot be di^ribcd, then its specification aa unique or 
tvitiakfttna is tmpodsihle^. 

It may be urged that a qunlity may belong to that which no 
quality or to that which has it. ^Fhe former alternative would imply 
the eidatctioc of an emicy in its ncgatioii which is impo^ible; for 
then every thing could cxiat cveiywhere. and evett the diimericstJ 
entities, which are not regarded as eiifiting anywhere, would b^t re¬ 
garded as eidsting- In the other aiicmativc a quality woaild cstisc in 
a quality^ which U on absurd ctmeepdon, being only a -circular 
reasoning (af/ffdrravtf). Tht reply of Venkata tu this is iliat lie does 
not Imtd that the quality bebngs to the locus of its negation or to 
that which has it already, but he holds that a qiialified entity pos¬ 
sesses the quality nnt its a qualified entity bur os taken apart from 
ii*. h cannot be urged that this virtually impheft the old objection 
of the exbtencc of a quality in ihe locus of its negation, ! o ihU 
Venfcatw^s reply is that the special feature of a qualified entity doca 

* u4Aiff4fpf RyiT/iE-jh^Ttfq-nij;JbdfjrdJ|(9--i /jtri preiJh^THiin^ 

hWri kKii iiih^^^tkOvJh tli^y^pd 

Jhfrrmdriifm pak^a^^iharmixp^-di-dh^rmi^ 
upaiamirnll'd. Sart-dt^thu-nddhi^ p. til. 

* iabda^jbhddjmi 

t^d 

’ frffffT jaiyiP'itn.ifca ((mryif-iuWIWtiHfifr 

Intllmnfid a/ffdUtlOrhdta-^ tViiy^ lf»J. 

* twnifjn' /W-«jv#» ((tf-vAnnjw rrtit rw, 

thii. p. \ f. 
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not bdctng lo any af its cDi^5rtJtHjents, and of my of tlw 

ODTiSTitucnts Truly not belong to the oonstituted entity ^ If hy the 
hyper-logical method the manner of ific subabtence of a quidity in 
a qualif!i.-d entity b edtici:&ed^ then it might lead to the view that the 
conoeption of quabAed entity h widmut any sufficient grotind, or 
self-eonirailictqiy^ or tha^t audi a oonceptitm b itself inadmi^ble. 
AU sud» views are meaninglm, for tht wildest critidam of op¬ 
ponents would involve the very notion of qualified entity in the luse nf 
theiringicat appaxatita. So it has to be admitted that qualities adhere 
in qualihod entities and that ^uch an adherenoe does not involve m~ 
firute regress. 

(A) Crtfmm of fhe Saniya Infemce for Establishing 
ift£ Emtence 0 / Prak^L 

Venkafanltha admits the doctrine of praJ&H as the theory of 
materialit}', but lie thinks that such a doctrine can be accepted only 
on the teattmony of ^riptures and nut on inference, ife iherefore 
critieixcfi the Baqikhya m follows. Neither ptukrti nor 

any of its cA'olutes sudi as mahat, tmmdiras^ etc., can be 

known through perception. Neitherprafcti nor any of its evolutes 

can also be known bv infe rence* *rhe Samklwbts hold iJwit the effect 

— * # 

has the same quuditk^ as the cause. The world of effects, as we find 
itr ts pleasurahle, painful or dulling {FmikMinmka)[ m its cause also 
must as its mitnrei pleasure, pain and a feding of dullnes;^. 
To this tlie question nittumlly arises regarding the tdation of the 
causal qualities with the effects. They cannot be idendcaJ—the 
whiteness of the doth b not identioal with the thread of which it h 
made; the effect n substance b not identical with causal qualities, 
for die w'hiLe and the doth ore not identkaL Further it cannot be 
said that the iiietidty of itte cause and the effect mfaris merely thui 
the effect b aubordinatc to the otusc, as when one says chat die 
effect, cloth, cisiists only in the sanim-^ya rdation in the cause and 
in no other form {&itfper rra tantu^tiomwetiitwiii pafsisya tanin- 
gii^ttfokri^)^ for tht obvinua reply b that the BSqikhya itself dt>cs 
not admit the tamax^Sya lelation or any ultimate distinction between 
tin? whole and the part. If it b eaid that all that b intended b that 
the effect ciistH In the cause^ then it nniiy be pointed out tiiat merely 
by such an flffijmotiQn notliing b gamed; for that would not explain 

^ nrt iCtt ghupOt'OTi f^hatislt i;<arram4ndtTagfi £hai£'fi{ r.Tfrtf udr^fi:^ 

TfiitiMt-mttkid- kfthJpA f p. iS, 
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why the cituml matter should have the ruitiire or qualhJeft 

ss the elTcct subatance (ira karan^-viitthiijfy^sukha-itiif^id^ya-nnii^ 
kutt^a-siddhih). if ii is held that the effect shares the qiiahties of the 
causcp then akti it la against the nomiiil suppositian that the effect 
qualities arc genenilcd by the cause qualities; andp moneciver. such 
a suppofsition wotild imply that the effect ihnutd have 00 other 
quality than those of the cause. It cajinot ali^ Ife said that the effect 
i$ of the same nature as the cause for tlie 

Samkhyista admit the mahnz to l>e a different category' existent in 
tlic prakftiasiu cause {tit£A^om*miliatv^‘dy~Q£diiJu^ If it 

b held that the effect miiat have cmly qualidca einiLLar to the cause, 
then they may be admitted with impunity; if the dfect h» idJ its 
qu£d]t{ed the same as those of the caufic, then theie wUI he rto dif* 
fcrcoce between the effect and the cauae. If* again* it i$ held that 
otily certain specific tmits which are not inappropnate in the cause 
can be 3uppo<isd to migrate to the effect, and that the relation of the 
transmission of qualities from cause to the effect can thus be limited 
by a specific observation of the nature of the cssenna! trait of tlie 
cause> then such teases in which living flics are pitiduced fjwn inani¬ 
mate cow-dung would be inexplicable as of cause and effect ^ 

The SirpthyUtB sue supposed to argue that if pure ineelligence 
were Buppti^d naufrally to tend to worldly objects^ then there 
would be no chimce of its attaining liberation. Its assodatjon. 
therefore, must needs be supptised thraigh the mtermtsdiary of 
aome other category. This cannot In; the senses; for even without 
them the mind alone may continue to imagine w^orldly objects* 
Even w hen the mind »inactive in sleep, one may dream of various 
objects. And thin maj^ lead to the asauraption of the category of 
ego or smd in dreamkss sleep, when tlic operatioa of 

thii> category of ^m^kara may be regarded its suspended* there ts 
Slit! the functioning of breathing* which leads to the assumption of 
anuthcr category^ vue. tmnas. But as chij& has a limited operation^ 
it presuppos<!S somo other cause; if that cause k also regarded as 
limited, then liwre would be an infinite regress. The Sijphhyists, 
therefore, rest w^ith the assuniption that tlte cause of muh^t b 
uuliniited, and this is prof^ti or iit;}Yr^a. 'Hie reply of Venkata 

fiyiijfc yw^ iyjf^ jp nnyatrhii'^^L.. 

kaldpa^ SarvdnJta^Ei^M^ p. u. 
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do ihis is that (ht assocbtkm of pure UitetUgence wiih u'^irldly ob¬ 
jects U through the inbtnunentJilit)' of A«ni»a, It ts also not possible 
to infer the existence of Manas as a separate catcgot^ thrtiugh the 
possibility of the thinking operation, for this may well be explained 
b V the functioning of the subconscious rooi-inipTessions; for even 
the aanimptiott of mind would not explain the thinking operation, 
unce ma»as, by itself, tannot be regsrdeii as capable of producing 
thought. Manas, being merely an instmnient, cannot be regarded 
as playing the role of a substance of which thought may be re- 
ganled os a modification. In the stare «f dream also it is nut neces¬ 
sary to araume the exktencc of a separate category of ahatnkSra to 
explain dream experiences, for thb may well be dune by mund 
working in assnciaiion with subconiciotis root-impression. The 
brrething operation in deep, dreamless steep may also be explained 
by ordinary bio-motor hinctlons, and for this there is no necessity 
for the assumption of tnahat. 

It is also wrong to suppose that the cause must be of a more 
unlimited extent than the effect, for it is not testihed in ordinary 
experience, in which a big jug is often found to be made out of a 
lump of clay of a smaller sire. It is also wrong to suppose that 
whatever is found to abide in an effect must also be found in its 
cause (mo ki vodyenH'm^aSam. luf ta^'a karanastf Hi myamah), for the 
various quaUties that are found in a cow are never regarded as its 
cause. Following the same assumption, one would expect to fiiid 
a separate cause of which the common chametenstits of the prakrii 
and its evolutes are the effects, and this would involve the admission 
of cause of the pnHtfti itself {yyaktA^vyakta-sadhttrana- 

dkaim&n^ taH-uhluiya-kAraaa‘-prasangal taih& CO tattvA-dhikya- 
ptioakgah). Thiw, the argument that an effect musthave as its cause 
qualitative entities that iuliere in it is false. The eanbinra® {mrtioa) 
which inheres in the jug i* not its cause, and the earthy substance 
(m^d-droiTvo) which shows itself in its unmodified form or its modi¬ 
fied form as jug cannot be said to be inherent ui the jug. A^in the 
aigumcnt tliat things which are rebted ss cause and effect have the 
form is also false; for if tlib sameness means identity, then no 
disiinctton can he imde bctw«n cause and effret. If this sameness 
means the existence of some similar qualities, then tlicrc may be 
such similarity with other things (which are not cause and effect) 
as wcU. Again applying the same analogy to the Satnkhya doctrine 
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of purufos (whicji are admittcHi to bavc the e«mniun diaractcristic 
of mielligence), the ^mthyists rmy well he asked ti> bold « mvg 
caicgoi^" as the cauw of the pumim. Fiirtberi twojugi whioh are 
simibr in their character are not for that reason produced from the 
Bsinc lump of cby; and^ nn the other hnnil^ we hare the iUu&tratkm 
of produciiofi of eSecia from an entirdy different cause, as in the 
case of production of iiuicetB from cow*duriE. Thus, from our cac- 
pcricnccs of ple^aure* paioi and litillncss it does not follow that 
diere is a comjiHjfi cause of the nature of pleasure, pain, and dull- 
□esa, f(jr thc^ etperienees can in each specific instance he explained 
by a specific cauee^ 3.04 there is iio necessity to adnut a scpAraic 
common cause of the nature of tlirte If for the explanation 

of the ordinal^' plcasuralik and painful expericruara a separate 
pleasurr-atul-pain complex be admitted as die cause, then there 
may be further inquiry regarding this plcasure-and-pain complex 
and this will lead to iniimte regress. Again if the three 
regarded tis the cause of the world, then that would not lead to the 
affintmuon that the world is produced out of one causey for chough 
the three may he in a state of cquiliJbrium, they may still be 
regarded as liairing ihdr spcdal conirlbutioci in gyrating the 
varied types of effected Thus, the or tlie preJ^ti of the 

Simkhya can never be pnived by tnfcrmcc. TliC only mode of 
approach to the doctrine of prakfli is tbrxHjgh the scriptures. The 
three gun^ rest in the prak^ii,, and in aecoidsncc with the greduul 
ptotninence of rujiu, and /^lafp three kinds cif FJtahiiS arc 

produced^ From these three types of moAa# three kinds of tilum- 
hiifiit are preduced. Out of the &fn type (i.c. tAittrika ahumkOra) 
the eleven senses arc produced. Out of the lust type (vtr. the 
ahiijnkltfa) the tanm&tras (also called the hhut^i) are prO' 
duccd. Tlic second type of aiinrnMni (called rj/mo £ikamh^^) bc-^ 
(laves as an ftccessary for the production of both the eleven senses 
and the hkiitsdi^ There are iMOtne who say that the oonativc senses 
are produced by nSj^jur This catmot be accepted^ oa it 

is against the scriptural tesiimony. The tanmAtrat represent the 
subtle iitage of evolution thCitveen the tA^mua ai^amkara and the 
gross demcntol stage of tlse MiJriif*- The iabda-tim-matra (sound- 

* 4>t'>^viAi7rt-rtiAr«»s-^ thdntyar^ rafifl*rffr.-i^ dmih^ 

rUpi^ panrumomJinitrya pftyitm meMihxfm^pmth^md 

a drmryiaiys maaA porid kdad^tiAtikiJ twamOifA Nydya-uddki^vm* p, as- 
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pOTOi^ti^l) is produced from hhutiUh\Mid from it the gnoBs eleiTiL'Tital 
sound is pmduciitl. Agstkithc rQpo-tUfitndiFu {light-heat-|K>tentiil) 
L£ produkiicd frofn the hhutuiH or the iibft£ts£i and £tom the 

fvpa-tunmUira [hght-hcat-potcrtiit]) gtos$ light-heat is produced, 
and so on. Lukiicd ryii. however^ says that thenr it another vicur of the 
genesis of the lanmatra and the bhtJfit which lias obo tb* support 
of titc scriptures and cannot therefore be igiiorcd. This b fol¬ 
lows ^ b produced from die bbutadi and the dkdiu is 

produced from the (soimd-potential); the 

again produen die jparitz^annidiro (the touch-potential) and atr i$ 
produced front the tooch-potcntLil. Again from airhtat-light-potcn- 
tia! le produced and from heat-iight-potcntiiil 1 ^ 4 # 

(heai-Ught) is produced; from trjas, fusn-lnFimi^tm {taste-potratid) 
is produced, imd from it water, Froni water again the ^4Tr/f/jfl-f4re- 
mtVru (^dl^potendal) is prodocedt and from it the earths 

The view is explained by Varavani on the suppooitiofi that just 
as a seed can produce shoots only w^hen it b covered by huak&i ao 
ihe can be supposed lo be able to pnxtuoe further evolutc^ 

only when they can operate from within the envTslopeof the 

The process of evuluiion according to the oaH interprotaiion b 
as follows. Siihtta-itmmStra b p rodua:d from hkut^ii w h idi then eo- 
velops it j and iheii in s uch an en wtoped 4 Ule ikdio b p roducetL 'ilit n 
from such a iubda^lanm^tro^ spuria-to^^mMro b produced which 

f THit fKFru UI be held In the i. J. 66^ etc. %hetit it H 

duTumly uid ihirt ihe dem^t of tfkdid (mxlilca fpetr^^'-tanmJItni (torufh.* 
]30t^tuii). Xmran^ bowever^ m hiii cwnmeiitBry <m tlic Tortudn^a 
LektsAryn^ wiihu to poini mit f hut imrrdin^ ti> Pn^ldirB'i etmnTF^suy thti ttM 
hccfk npbLiDed u bcinH the ptoduftkm of IftWAii/rdi fmm fanm^rrUy though it 
dwiy coptrujicti the mamfett ec|mx4lfltii of ihe trh^ tt mtei 

tKiit r 4 »T/fl J/mr iJTe pmducfid fmn the He fuiilMr points out tlisl m the 

F^CohAbh^rati (ifiiiiOjpharrd Mokyadk^^mat Ch. JOOt) the cr pute ffifKllIttB- 
tiaiii Are deuiribect u iixEeeii uid the cauftM h flbht. Bui In thia 

e)Qil 3 lthi|E iha livtnTi t^iAvInlt (alffrcA acftnttL gfid li>fr live categorbii—etc.), 
the dwtinctiAn ber^cen the fiva idttjfldlruj and the live elentciiia baa hot been 
ebacTTed oti KfiqiijfaT <tf tbete Oat being any cnentiiit dllfetinrice, the g i uaacC 
■tiia«a beui 4 etily mchdL&Ed iiaiei cf ihr aubtler tKiet bhUirthy^ 

aaiithd^^da^mJtratftidi). ta tjlia nitecpreta^ 

ticfi the eiglit meafi the pfakrts\ rhe muAiii, the a/ioj^AdTo and Kw 

caiefTTrin laf db44r, rbc,, ttl thejr emnficirma. The Iwc catEgorin iriehlded UfiitfT 
the lUtleen fikSrm arc the med/rdf which arc rceardisd u xnodifntuba o( the 
tJetaumUfcl atHci. of tb* Mciaor. 

* ydtAc 

ndittp M-dndt 

n7d-er4ytU)v'iktd-^tttf4^fU(i^ 
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envelops the i^bda-taninSira. The spuria-taitmatra, w «ivdop«! by 
ihe iabda-UitifoStTii, prcuiuccs the vJyu through the accossoty help 
of JJfea/tf. Then from ihia tpaiia-tmmStra the tUpa^timmaira u pro¬ 
duced. The in its turn envelops (he fp<fr/(i-(«ifmafra 

and then from the fvpu-tatttii 3 lrd, as en^'cloped by the fporia- 
tanmatra, tejas la produced chtough the accessory helpof royw. Again 
the rasa-ttmutMrti is produced from ilie rupa-taninStra, which ogaln 
envelops the rasa-ta/uH^fH. From the fam<-ttitttnSiTit enveloped by 
the Tupa-tatmatra water is produati through the accessory help 
of tejat. From the rcua-tmmSfra the gamiha-lPttntSira U prnduCHi 
which again, enveloped by rustt-tattmaira, produces earth through 
the accessory help of water*. 

Vara vara points out that in the Talhta^nirupana another genesis 
of creation U given which is as follows- ^abda-ttitt^metfn is produced 
from hhStMd and as a gross state of it SkSia is produced. The 
bkutadi envelops the iahdtt-lanfH 3 ifa and the SftZia. From the 
transforming iahda-tafi-ttMlf<t) through the accessory of the gross 
ak^a as enveloped by bhStSdi, the spcria-tamnStra is produced and 
from such a sparitf-laHiitotra v&yu is produced. The iabdit^tim^rndtra 
then envelops both the sparia-tanm^a and the vdyu, and from the 
transforming rpana-laitmatra, through the accessory of efiyii as 
enveloped by ifAda-tanrntttrfi, the rupo^totijnStfii is produced. 
From the simibrly, tejas is produced, and so on. 

In this view, in the produedon of the spuria and other iantmtras 
the accessory help of the previous bhUtas ta found necessary. 

As Vcnkaviiiitha accepts the view that the gross bhutu of altaia 
acta as accessory to the production of the later bhUias^ he critici/ea 
tlic Sarnkbva v-imv that the gross bhutat a« produced from the 
synthesis oV fafiwta/rnf*. The Sanikh>'ist3, again, think that ^ 
evolution of the different categories from praiqrti is diu: to an tn- 
herotit teleology and not to the operation of any separate agent. 
VedkapJ. however, u a true follower of Ramanuja, icpudiatcs it and 
asserts that the evolving operation of the pralffti can only proceed 
through the dynamic operation of God Himself, 

1 Vtwinrt'i bhJrpt on P- SI' 
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(f) Refoioiion of tht Atomic Theory of NySya in 
relation to and Part. 

In refiirin^ the NySya view thai the [mte sttsch themselves to 
each other anti thereby produce the whole, and utdmarely the part* 
less atoms combine toj^ther to form a molecule. Venlmpi intro¬ 
duces the following arguments. So for as the association of the 
wholes through llieir parts {beginning from the molecules) through 
the association of the pans are concerned, Venkata has nothing to 
object. His objeedan is against the possibility of an atomic contract 
for the formstinn of molecules. If the moms combine together 
through their parts, tlten these parts may be conceived to have 
further parts, and thus there would be infinite regress. If these 
parts are legarded as not different from the whole, then the dif¬ 
ferent atoms could welt be regarded as occupying the same atomic 
space, and thus they would not produce a conglomeration bigitci 
in size than the constituent atoms. Further, it ia not possible to 
imagine that there should be wholes without the parts being 
present. Fruceediog in this way, if the atmnic combination cannot 
account for the origin of bigger measures, the possibility of objects 
of different magnitude through congbrncratian {e.g. a hilt or a 
mustard seed) would be inexplicable. If it is said that parts refer 
to tbc didenent sides of un atom, then also it might be urged that a 
particss atom cannot Itave sides. 

It is held that knowledge, though Urtc, can refer to many, 
though it b partless. It may also be urged in this coonection that 
if ii refers to all objects in their entirety, then the cimstitucnt en¬ 
tities would not be referred to separately, and it cannot also refer 
to the objects separaiely in jans, for then intelligence itself would 
not be partlcss. The Naiy£yika may also, on rhh analogy, urge that 
any solutton that the ideal bt may find to hb difKculty ab» applies 
to the atomic dicory. To this the obvious anawcf of tJie idc^bt is 
that in the cane of mteUigence, experience tesriAcs that though one 
and pBTlIess it can refer to many, and the Naiyliyikas have no aueh 
advantage to show in their favour, for the Naiyiyikas do not admit 
that in any caac wholes may combine eacept through their partt. 
Tbc objection cannot be laid against the liiiddbbt theory of con- 
glomeration (roi^AiU'd), for there such conglomeration is not d ue to 
contact. The Naiy&yitus may he supposed to raise an objection re¬ 
garding the association of all-pervnsive entities (pf&fer) with finite 
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objects; such pn assocbtion has tti be adniUteri, fur otherwise the 
usocudan of the self or tbe Skiisa with objects cannot he explained; 
it is not also poastble to hold that all pervaaive entities have pam. 
So uUimntcly it bm to be admitted that the parties all-pervaaive 
entities have contact with finite objects, and if tbsit procedure u 
accepted, then the same might explain the contact of panlcaa 
atoms. To this Venkata's reply is that the iilustratiotj of the contain 
of alS.p«rir-3aive entities with finite objects might well be thrown in 
our face, if we had attempted to refute the view that wholes had no 
specific qualities; hut our main object is to ahow die inconsistency 
to which the NoiyAyikas are exfxwed when they apply their theory 
that all combi nations of wholes must be through parts U» the enm- 
binalion of the supposed partlcss atoms. As a matter of fact, tlw 
error lies in the jssumption that the atoms are partJess. If it tfl 
supposed that division of particles must uhimateSy take us to part¬ 
ies® atoms, the obvious reply is that from the division of parts wc 
could not go to (he partless, the better way being the acceptance 
of the snialksl visible particles called the frujorenii. If it is urged 
llwt if trasarenu is die atom, then it must be invisible, llie obviotu 
roply b that there is no such general concomitance between atomic 
nature and invisibility. Tlic better course, therefnre, is to accept 
as ultimate particles of matter. There is, therefore, 
no necessity to admit dvyanuka also. 

Vc^atanaiha further objects to the Ny4ya doctrine of the for¬ 
mation nf wholes (OEoyarf) from parts and poitite out 

that if this is to be admitted, then the wdght of un object must be 
due to the weight of the atoms; but the Naiviyikas hold that the 
atoms have no weight. The proper view therefore is that tlic effect, 
or the so-called whole, is to be regarded as being only a mfMjificd 
condiuon of the parts. The cauad npemtion in such a view ia jusri- 
in prciduting the change in the condiiiori of the c^u^l objcci 
and not in producing a new object in the effect or the whole as 
U supposed by the Nsiyayikas. Again in tlie consideration of the 
pruduc^n of the wholes 'ftum partSi when the thrad is regarded 
as the cause of tlie production of the whok. the clolh, it may he 
observed that in the process of the production wc find various 
Bccretioni throujiji the gradual addition of one thread after another. 
In each such addition w'c have separate wholes, since the process 
mav easily be stopped anywhere; and in such a view we iiave the 
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addition t>f 8 psit to 8 whole for the production of anotiicr whole. 
^ITiia is obvtoualr against the Njraya view, which would not tend 
any support to the doctrine that the additinn of parts to wholes 
w'otild ptoduoe other wholes. The Naiyayikss utge that if a whole 
as 3 different entity from the parts be not adniittcd, and if a whole 
be regarded a» nothing more than a collection of atoms, then, the 
atoms being invisible, the wholes would be invisible. The pruduC' 
lion of gross wholes not being admitted, the supposed explanation 
that there is an illusion of grosaness in the atoins would also be in- 
ttdmissihle^. TTic question now U wliat is meant by grossness. If 
it means a new measure, tlicn it is quite admissible in the Rimanujja 
view io which the production of separate wholes b not admitted; 
for just as the atomists would think of the produciJort of the new 
wholes from atoms, ao the Raminujist may also agree to the pro* 
duciion of a new measure {parim^a}. If NaiyayikaB object to 
this and urge that the production of a new measure from the atomic 
Is inadmissible, then they may as well be asked how they would 
also account for tlie notion of plurality in a collection of separate 
entities, each of which may be regarded as one in itself. If it is 
Saul that the concepctoti of number as plurality proceeds from a 
mental osciltation ineorpoiraiing the diversity, then it may also be 
argued that from the absence of any such oactilation there may be 
a fitilure in noting the sep'oratencss which may give rise to a notion 
of gross measure, htoreover, there ts nothing incongnious in the 
fact that if individuals are not visible the collcxtion may lie visible. 
If the grossness U supposed to mean the occupation of more spatial 
unite than, the individual entities, then also it is not Inadnussihle; 
for to a collection of small patttefes they arc cogrutsed occupying 
different spatial units. If h is urged that since no separate wholes 
are admitted to Ik produced the gross dimeosion cannot be per¬ 
ceptible, the obvious reply b that the pereepiion of gressness has 
no eo^ectinn with the perception of wholes. Even before the 
dyad b produced the combining atoms have to be admittcrii aa 
occupying more space in their totality than in their individual 
capacity; for otherwise they in their toiallty could not produce a. 

dimension. Thui, there is no reiaon for admitting tike pro¬ 
duction of w'holes eepame from the parts. Under the same specific 
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kind of comlainiition of thrtads m wHiob the NBiyayikafi think that 
a cJoth could be ptoducedi the RltnUnujists think that the threads 
under the Aclfaajne condition are the cdotb and there is no separate 
production of doth*. But it shouhl not be thought that any dight 
diange in the condition of an abject would mean that thereby (here 
is a Tietv object so long as the object lemoina sufficiently unchanged 
10 bo recognizitd as the same for all practica] purposes. The causal 
operaiton, according to the Ram^ujista, only brings about new 
changes of conditions and states in the already emtent causal aub^ 
stance. This is thus different from the Saipkhya theory of tat-kSiya- 
rdd<7, according to which the effect is already existent in the cause 
even before the causal operation is set in motion, Venlcapi, there¬ 
fore, critietKOS the Sainkhya tlieoty of f&t~kdrya-vSiia^ 

(d) Criltdm of the Siltpkhya Theory 0/ Sat-kSrya‘wda. 

The Satnkhya is wrong in supptssing that the effect (e.g. the 
jug) was pre-esistent in its cause (e,g, earth), for had it been so the 
cau^ operation would have been fruitless. Tiie Slipkliya may, 
however, say that the causal opcralinn serves to maoifeat whai was 
potentially existing in the cauw; the function of causal operation 
is thus manifestation and not production. ThU, however, la wrong, 
for manifestation (tiyOJJ^/i) and production (i^ryo) arc two different 
words having two different ooncepta. Manifestation can occur 
only in the operation of a manifesttoB agent witli the help of its 
accessories in mailing an object manifested with regard to a par¬ 
ticular sciise-otgan in a particular place where the marufetiting 
agent exists*. It would first be proved that the pre-etctatcni effect 
is imnifestcd and not produced; only then wonld it have been 
worth while to inquire into the conditions of the causal operation 
to see whether it satisfied the (U^assaiy oonditbns of a manifesting 
agent. But the Sarpthya can hardly suixeed in showing that il ie ao. 
The Somkhyist sap that the effect U pre-exklent before the causal 
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operation; but the cau&at operation is itsdf an effect, and if their 
prei'iQus assertion is eoirect then it was non-extsttnt when the 
ct^ect was non-Tuanifested. If the csussi opcratioit was also ex- 
btent at the time of the existenoc of the cause, then the effect would 
al-io have hern prasetit in the cause in s manifested ststc. Tlic 
Slhnkhya says that what is non-enatent cannot be produced, and 
this implies that a tiling is existent because it can be produced, 
which is, Oft the face of jt, Bclf-oontradktory, The theory that the 
effect IS pre-existing in the cause could have been admitted as a lost 
testnt if there weie no other theory avaitsbte, hut the nrdinsry 
notion of causality as invariable and immediate antecedent is quite 
siif&cicnt to explain the phenomenon of production. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for such a chitnciical thcoty.. Again instead of 
holdtng that the effect is nothing mone than the potential power in 
the cause, it is ttnich better to say that the cause has such power by 
which it Con produce the effect under certain conditions’. Again 
it may be thought about the instrumental and other accessory 
agents that if they lead lo the generation of effort, as indeed they dii. 
they should sJso be accepted as subde potential slates nf the effect. 
But this Is not admitted by the SSrpkhyist. for according to him it 
Is only the material cause which is regarded os the potential effect- 
OlhcnHse even theptrru^ir, which, teleologically, is to be ragardrd 
as the instTumentai cause of the world phcnomcnou, has to Iw re¬ 
garded as a part of prakrfi. .Again consider the destructive agenis. 
Are the destructible effects already present in the destructible 
agent? U cannot be so. for they are entirely opposed to each other. 
If It Were not so, it could not destn^' it,*, [f it were not so and yet 
if it would be deaiinoycd by the destructive agent, then everything 
could be destroyed by everything. 

Turning to the function of the material cause, it may be pointed 
out that it caruioi be defmed aa that from w hich an effect is pro- 
duad {topavyoitjay. for then even an instrumental cause would be 
mchidcd in (he material cause. Nor can it be regarded as a modi' 
e^ion (tadvikarotva). for then the effect would be only iLe quality 
of the cause, and there w'ould be no difference between the cause 
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find Lhc effect. Bni we see that the cloth is diffmnt from thremb^.. 
If the effect is rc^rded as identical with the cause on the grotmcl 
that though there cannot be any contact between the effect and tiie 
cai[se yet the ftimtec is never outside die latter, the obvisviia reply is 
that in the view that the effect h not a subsuinec there ru^d not be 
any contact, and if it is a property nf the cause it is tiever beside it^r 
On the view that rfie effect is a manifestnclon, it may be asked 
whether 5uch a manifestatba is cternjd or itself an effect. !n the 
fonner case no causal operation is necessary for the manifestation. 
In die btier case, if the manifestation be regarded as a separate 
effect, then it virtually amounta toa prtisd sacrifice 
If for the majiifcsUitjon of ttumifestatioa causal operation is 
neccssarv, then that ^tll lead to a vicious infinite. Mureo^'cr, if 
niAuifescation is itsdf regarded as an then since ii did not 

exist before, its coming into being would involve the sacrifice of 

It may be urged that tlie produciiott of an effect is not of the 
nature of the effect itself^ for one always speaks of an effect as being 
produced.. Thus the effect is different fmin production. If ibis is 
admitiedp then wh^ is the difficulty m accepting the view that the 
effect may be manifcirtcd ? I f the word pfoductinn be conside red more 
logicaU then with regard to it also there may be the same question, 
whether a producriem is praduced or manifest^, and in the fomier 
cnee there would be infinite regrefts, and in the Latter no necessity 
for the oiusal operation. With regtird to the manifestation abo 
there would be the same dilEculty ^ to whether It is produced or 
mamfested, and in both cases there would be ddous infinite* The 
reply to this b that pncxluciion means the operation of ihc i^usal 
agents, and if tfiis operatiun be again admitted to be produced by 
the operation of its otvn causd constituent, and that by anotheti 
there is no doubt an infinite regress, but it is not vicious and is ath 
mitted by alL Wlien there is a movement of 3 sp<a:ifve nature in the 
thread, we say a doth is prt?duced, rathef at the very firai 
moment of such 1 movement involving the dnth-staie of the thread 
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say that a cloth h produced^. It ia for tlita rcaaon dial mji* can 
apeak of an cfTcct as being produced. Such a productioa has no 
further pnxluctioEL 

(f) Rifulathn of the Buddhist Doctrinr of Momcntitnnesf, 

^rhe Biiddhi&ts hold ihax the theory of causal efRctijncy provea 
that whatever la existent mtist be mtpmcnuiy; fortbes^rne effideiicy 
cauDot be produced again and ag;iin. So, in accordance with each 
efficiency or the production of effects^ a ^separate etitily has to be 
udmicted. Srnoe the efficiency at two diffenmi moments conimt be 
idendcul^ the entities producing them also cannot he identical. 
Since the different characters that are suppewd to belong to the 
same object represent diffetmt dfidendes, th«r attribution to ihe 
same object is sLso ertoneous. niercfore, there are n* many different 
entities as there ire different churacteT points in a particukr mo¬ 
ment {yo yo tdruddho-dharm^dhySso^iin nSoS). To this 

Venfcjtanatlia^a reply is that things are not associated with diverse 
opposite chanictera, and that though in certain caa<^, c,g+ the 
linwing river or the flame of a limpi changing entities may show 
the appearance of an unchanging whole, there are undeniable cases 
of true recognition in all such cases where we perceive that it h the 
same rhmg which we both sec and touchd The fact diat in such 
snboorudous impressTnm may also be working should not be 
etcflggenited to such an extent aa to lead us to believe that rceogni- 
tion is 3 mere a&ir of memoiy, Recognttinti b a case \vhere per¬ 
ception predominates, or zi the worst it may be said to be a joint 
complex of tnemory and percepiioTt. The objection that the pre¬ 
sence of memory falsifies recognition is wrong, for natal] memory Is 
false. It » also wrong to think that rocmoiy^ b only subjective ^nd 
as such cannot lead us to an objective determination' for memory 
is not only subjective but lias also an objective reference tnvobing 
the lime cliaracter of the objects os past. Again the Buddhists say 
that the association of numy characters to an object ia wrorigt for 
each chanteter-point representa the cfficienc)' of a momentary unit^ 
and I hat, therefore^ the association of many characters In recogni¬ 
tion ia fabe^ To thtu VcAkalJt's reply la that if each momenuiry unit 
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ia by itscU capdale of pnkliicing any effect. It ought to do it hfy its 
own lutturci, and it Wight not to wait for the sssistsiice of other 
accessories. Following the same analogy, even the uiut^uc nature 
of any momentary unit would not he the same with any otlwse 
unique nature of any other momcni, and thus the idea of identity 
would be impossible and would land us in nibliisni. It ts, therefore, 
wtong to suppose thjTt there is a scpamie enti^ corrEsponding to 
each and every character unit*. Tlie Buddhists are supposed to 
urge further that the experience of recognition ttleiitifics s past 
moment with a present, which ia imposaiblt. The reply of Venkata 
b that tltough it would be absurd to connect a past moment with 
the present, there is no incongniity in associating them with an 
entity which has lived through the past and is also persbting in the 
present moment*. It i» true that die alSjtiiation of a past time in 
the present is conttadicioryT hut the real mystery of the situation 
is that one time appears as many under diverse conditions (irpadAi). 
In such cases the contradiction arises in assodatiiig the different 
curditions in each other's conditioned time unit, but this does not 
imply that the reference to the diScrent conditions and time is 
inadmissible; for had it been so, even the concept of a succeaatve 
series 0! moments would be badmtaaible, since the notion of suc¬ 
cessive momenta impUfss a reference of before and after, and hence 
in some way or other it brings togEther the past, the present and 
the fu ture. If this Iw not admitted, the very concept of momentart- 
ncss would Itavc to be sacrificed*. If it is urged that momcniarincaa 
(hfafta^nmbandhitva) means the unique sclf^idcntity of any entity, 
then that leads us to no new knowled^. Thus, the mere association 
of the past with the present leads us to no temporal self-contra^ 
dicdoc^ 

Again the Buddhists arc su pposed to urge tluat perception refera 
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only to ihe present moment, it cnn aei,'er lead us to die ctinipre'* 
hcnsion of the fwat. Our notion, therefore, that things existent in 
the past are persistent in the present is an ill uaion due to die opem- 
tion of ilje suboonacioua rooi-impresaions which ignore dilfcrence 
between the past and the present, and impose the former on the 
la^, aa silver is imposed on conch-ahcll. The reply of Vehkatn to 
this is tliat pcreepiion demonstretos only the presence of an object 
in lilt present moment as against its absence; but it does not on 
that account deny its exhtence to the paat, J uat as '* this” intbca ticg 
the presence of an object in tiie present mament, the peroeptnal 
^pericnce ” that is this” demonsuatea die iwmistence of the object 
in the past wd in the present^. If it is urged that perception re- 
veab its object aa a pr^nt entity, then the Buddhist theory of 
perception a$ indeterminate {jnirvikedpo)^ which cannot reveal the 
object as qualified by the temporal character aa present, falls to the 
ground. If it i» uiged that perception reveals the existence of the 
object at the tnumeiit of the {icrceptual rrvebtion, then abo it is 
ttiij^sible in the Buddhist view, for the momentary object with 
which diesenac^rgaci was in touch has ceased to eadst by the time 
knowledge was produced. So, in whichever way the Buddhist may 
take it, be cannot prove that perception revoib ait object only as 
present; whereas in the Rim^uja view, since die Knse->cont]ict, 
the object as associated with it, and the temporal element associated 
with them, are continuous, the mental stare is also condnuDus and 
as vuch the perception reveab the object as dial witii which the 
sense was in contact. Even after the cessation of the senM^nntmrt, 
the mental state, indicating the perception of the object with which 
the sense was in contact, b compiehended *. 

A^n if ii b argued that wharever is inimiabty produced from 
anything must abo be produced unconditionaity without awaiting 
any causal operation, then it must be said that when leaves and 
floweiB grow from a plant they do so tinconditionaUjr, which ia 
absmd. Moreover, when in a series of tnnmentary entities one 
entity follow's another, it must do so without awortiug any cause; 
dicn, cm the one hand, since each of the preceding entitiK lias no 
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specml fwiction ta fulfil^ it h uithmit an/ cbukiI efficiency and as 
such b iM>ii-exiaicni; and. an the other hmd^ lunce each ^ccccdJng 
entity rises bio beinj; wiihotii waitiruj fur wy cause^ it ma/ rise 
into being in the preceding mDnieni as weJI^ and if ihiw is *0 there 
H'oiild Iw no aeries at all. A^n it b argued that sinci? whatever \a 
produced must ncces^rily be destroyedp destnicriDn as such b un¬ 
conditioned and lakes place without a muting any cause, Negatbn 
can be uncanditioned only when it b an im]dicadoii of position 
which as such b never produced but b always assodated with any 
and every position (t-g. oow Implies the negation of a horse)^ But 
nq^ons w'hich are pnxluced siwuya depend on certain 
which can produce ihem just as much as any positive entity, as In 
the case of the de^truedon of a jug by the stroke of a stick. If it h 
argued that the stroke of a stick docs not produce any des^tmedon 
hut only stum a new series of esbtcncc m the form of the particks 
of the jug, then abo them are many other iilustcatignja (c.g. the 
blowing out of a fiame) in which the cacplMialton of the starring of a 
new aeries is not avaiiable. If it b argued tliat negation is mere 
nothbg and as such doea not depend on a cause like cbifnericol 
enritiest e.g. the lotus of the sfcyt such an explanatioci w ciuld be 
tneaninglesa; for negariom or destructions arc conditioned in time 
juMt BA are any positive cniiiieSf and is such are diflercni from 
chimerical enritiof Ipratiyogivod tnyaia-kshtayd pramifesya 
atymtn-tucchata-y^ai). U negations be nrprded as similar to 
chimerical enritiesp then the former would be as beginninglis os 
the laner, and, if this w^cre so, then there would be no poslrive cn- 
tid es, all being beginninglcsisnegarionfi. If negation were chimcricah 
then even at the ritvn^ of negarion there could be tlie pckaidvc en* 
tiricAp for negation being chkneried could not oondiriori anything 
and this would amount 10 the per&bicnoe of all curiries and cannot 
be acceptahle to momentarbta tike the Buddhists. If negations 
were devoid only of oertiin specffic chametersp then they wnnld be 
like the uniquc-characiered entities which are ibo de¬ 

void of certain specific characters. If liicy were devoid of all cha- 
ractet^ {jmvo'^si^hih^^-viralui}^ then they coidd Itive no place in a 
pmjwilkm which must affirm some predkate of them. If it b said 
that motion has a chatacter as auch^ then that being its character 
i i would not be devoid of any chometeT. If such negations were not 
pre-cabicnt, then tbdr coming Into being must depend on some 
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causal operation. If they w<src ptTc-exifltcnt* then thenr would not 
be oiiy positive entities (prsh^ialtve tu 

If it is urigied iliat the effect-moment as deatnietion is aiiTtul- 
taneouawith the miwe-mfmjent, then the pcsiiive entity and m 
destruction would occur at the same momenta and if this were so, 
there is tio reasoa why the distructioA should not precede the 
positive entity^ If destructlcin is admitted Id appear at a moment 
succeedttig that of the production of the positive mu merits then the 
dcstructian would not Im? unconditioned. If the sequence of tJic 
positive entity and its deatmetjon he with reference to the positive 
entity iueif and not to its production, then the positive entity would 
be the cause of the destruction^ It carmot be said that destruction 
b condirioned only by the positioDi for its dependGnee oti other 
accessory agents cannot lie rtpudiatiHl. It cannot be argued that 
the production of a moment is also its desintcdoni for that would be 
Mlf-contradiciory, It is sometimes maintained that ditfereiice docs 
not Constitute destruction^ and hence the rise of a different- 
chametered moment does not imply the dtirstruction of the previous 
moment. The destruedon of a mDment has ihiia to he regarded m 
a separate Ikct, and as auch it is involved and inherent tn the vety 
production of a mortieni^. To this the reply i$ that a different- 
charactered entity must also be regarded as the destructioti of the 
previous entity^ fur otherwise it w'uuld be impossible to assign any 
ai%m to the rise of such a different^charactered entity. If, again^ 
the destruction be the very essence of an mtity, ihcn such an 
e^nce might as well manifest itself at tlte time of the rise of the 
present entityp and thus reduce k to the negation which would 
mean the universal negation of all things. If tc is urged that an 
entity produces its own desiruction by itself, then it would be 
meaiiingleas to hold that destrucciun b unconditional: and if it is 
thus conditioned by itself, it would be idle to suppose that it docs 
not depend on any otlier condition, for there is no means of kiinwtog 
it If it ia admitted timi an entity produces ita own destmetion with 
the help uf other accessories^ then the doctrine of tnomentaiiness 
fails- ti boa al^ been almwn before tliat tile afrittnatioa of momen- 
tartness b disrdnctly oontiiidjcu.-d by the phenomenon of reengnitihn 

^ fln tai iiayM jwtAjl dhvinf^ 1 m 
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as clabonLi^ alKim Again when tbt niOTnei>t3Tist «ays dial aU 
tbrngs arc rmmmtaTyt baw doca be explain the fact that the cfTcci- 
moimiiii is causal by tbc coiise^iitOflMnt? If causation means no¬ 
thing more than immediate succc&sofi. then the uni\^eiac at a par¬ 
ticular moment is caused by the imiverae at the preceding momeni. 
The problem is whether such immediacy of succession h by itself 
competent to pnxlucc the tlFect-ifvomcni or needs tire accessories 
of space and lime. If such accessories arc not necessary, then 
spatial co-existence or concomitance (aa in the case of smoke and 
fire) ought not lu lead to any inference. If such arc 

awaiti^, then it vrauld mean iliai whatever is produced at any unit 
df space has abo ibSi cau$t in that unit af space and that uiiii of tiitre^ 
On such a view the cffcct-inoment would be in the sp^e and time 
of the cau^, and thus the cause-space or cause<^time would be 
co^^extensive Ui two mnmcntSr If this were ^dmitted^ then the 
mnmentarm might as wdl admit that the cau^ persists in two 
momcnEs, So* the fpinmeiaiartst who does not admit persisting time 
and space cannot also admit that my sequence should be con¬ 
ditioned by them. If it b said that a cause-moment starts its effect 
in the very space or time in w'hich it exists, tiien tliere wxiuld be no 
unity of the scries bctiv«n the cause and the effect; and* by sup- 
iKHtitiun, they are jcgaided bs having different sets of moments for 
ihemscHes. There might lie superimposition but no unity of the 
serira. If the unity of the series he not admitted, then the expecta¬ 
tion that Just as when s cotrnfi*^seed dyed there b redness in the 
ootton. so to the moral sphere whenever there is the v^ana or root- 
indinstton there is also its fniiti faila- Tire cfxxhttoct of the 
citiad-moment and the effect-moment does not imply the unity 
that is expected in a nomui] cause and effect rcIationK and it w'outd 
therefore be difficult to say ikii such an effect haa such a cainre^ for 
iJie momentaristic theon' cannot cstahlish the bond between cause 
and effect. 

Let us now analy^ the concept of momenta riness. It may mean 
the fact tliat (i) an enttiy is afsadated wiih a mciment (Jtfa™- 
or (2) a^odution with a mamcntaiy unit of time 
nr (3) exisi cruse for only one momcni 
(ifejdiirtir-/trftflro-i-4iififM]|, or (4) ah$enoe of relation with two rnometus 
(k^am-^d^'4Q^a^^awhamiha~iimyiitvu)r or (5) identity with die moment 
of time or (6) being determinant of the moment* 
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character {fqma-pdJhitt^wp). firet altentaiive b inadmissible j 
for even tbojst: who believe in jicreUtettt entities admit that $udi 
entities^ since they pei^jsc in time, are associated with a moment. 
The second alternative is inadmisfliblc because the Biiddliists do 
liol bdievc in my separate category uf time apart froto ibe 
On such an admission, again^ an entity as time whidi is beyond a 
ksma has to be virtually accepted, which contradicts the doctrine 
of momentarinesSi The third ahemaiive is directly con tradicted in 
the experience of recognition which testifies to the fact tliat we touch 
what we sec. The fourth view is also for the same reason contra¬ 
dicted in cjrpcricncc ^ and if any supposed entity which is not itself 
a is not assodaied with two time-iuoments, then it can liave 
only a chimerica! adstenoe, and, euriously enougha tlie Buddhists 
often compare all existent entities Avith chimeriail objects*. The 
fifth altemalive is also inadmissible, for just as an enlity exists in a 
unit of space and cannot be idcnticBl with it, ao also it cannot be 
identical with the time in which it exists, and it is directly contra- 
dieted in experience. The sixth aUemauve is also inadmissible for 
the reason that if objects were tn their own nature determinants of 
moments^ then there would be nothing to explain our notion of 
temporal aucecssion^j and all our experiertw^ depending on such 
a succession would be contradicted- If things did not peraiat in 
lime and were al?«olutely destroyed without leaving any imce 
then the oitlmary experience of ihe world in 
which things are done for the purpose of reaping tJteir benefits 
could HOT be explained, ^rhe man who had doue aome work would 
not wall a moment for Ws reward. In the Rimanuja view |>eF* 
siatence of the self ia wzh explained in setf-Donaciciuftneas. The 
theory that such a sdf-consciousnesa refer? only to the ?ui> 
ceeding tenns produced in the series of the dLiyit^jUdm » 
only a theory which has no verification^ and such a theory 
k ditecily contradicted by the wdl attested maxim that the 
ea|>cricnce of one individual cannot be remembered by another 
(fi^nya-dfffojp ttfutraiy my^). There is slso no way in which the 
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terms af the dlaya-vijiStta s«ri«« may be u(»>dsit(d wiih volidoDsl 
notions. 

If tlie iQomentariness of entities means that they are modified 
or conditioned by moments, then also the question amea if they 
are not themselves momentary, how can thi^ be conditioned hy 
mooLcnts^ If tite condiiioning by momenu means that causa! ixtl- 
loortions represent only the previous moment of the etlect 
{kSjya-ptSgn-hhava^sttmamitdl, t hen ittnay lie urged by the opponent 
that it Would be difficult to refute such momentarincaa. On the 
aide of the opponent it may be further said that the critidstn tliai 
the coiiglumcradon of the causes ia aometbing different from, or 
identical with tljc conglonteratinB entities, cannot be made; for. in 
either case, since such an entity would, according to the Ratn&- 
nujUts, be a pensisling one, it would not condlrion a moment. The 
reply is that conglomcratfon can neither mean relation nor ihe 
related entities; for the word " conglomeration** cannot apply 
specifically to each of the entitles, and as such it ts to be admitted 
that the causal entities, collected together hy some conditinn, re» 
present the conglomeration. If such enildcs are regarded as de- 
ternuning the mament, then they must necessarily he persistent. 
If It is held that the combining condition is the conditiun of the 
Armn, then the reply is that the production must be due to the 
joint operations of the comhining conditions and the spedfk col¬ 
locating entities. Of these the combining condition is not mo- 
meninry, and smee the coUoeaiing entittea would stay till they were 
combined, th^ ate also not momentary. The condition of the 
kfotta seems, theidbre, to be the last accessory agent or opcraiinn 
which associates with it the previous entities or operations and 
thereby behaves as tin; condition of the moment immediately ante¬ 
cedent to the effect. There is thus nuihing momentary in it. Time 
Iwing unlimited in its nature cannot he parcelled out in mumenia. 
The supposed motnentB can be attributed to an operation or an 
ciisting entity only for specifying partiodar states or conditions for 
practical purposes; bur an entity that exists, exists in time, and thus 
ouigrowa the liTuits of a previous or later moment. So, tJiough a 
specific unit of tinw may be fegirded as munumtary, the entity that 
exists, therefore, is not momenoiry in the nature of its own ex¬ 
istence. Since the Buddhists do not admit time, they are not 
justified in speaking of momentary time in wliich things arc aup- 
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powd to misL Not are ihey justified in holding that natune: in itself 
suffers change in moment, for that virtnallj^ amo^ts to the 
odsimoe of a pc resting entity which sufleis tnodification^* 

The Buddhist jtsstimpiion that things are degttoyed entiTclyi 
and Uicrc are no elenienis m them that persist 
on the aiMlogy that flames arc dcstmycil without leaving any tram 
of their existence, ts false. Fof| from vatious other instancesi t%g> 
the case of jugs, cloth, etc.p we find that their de^truetinn mems 
pftiv s change of state and not entift annihilation ;, and fttrni this 
analogy it is reasonable to suppose that the eletnents of the flajnc 
that are destroyed arc not compieteJy annihilated but persist in in¬ 
visible forms. Bveti when a flame ia destroyed^ the tip of the wick 
is felt to be slightly warm, and this is certainly to be interpreted as 
a remnant of the heat possessed by the flame. If the ksi stage ui the 
destruction of an entity be regarded as lapsing into entire annihib- 
tton, i\ would have no causal efficiency and as such would he non- 
existent. If the last stage is non-existent^ then its previous stage 
also would hove no causal efficiency and would be non-existcfit^ and 
so ofu This would lead to universal non-caistence, 

(/) Refiitatian of tkt C^rvaka tjitidsm agaimi 
ttu Doctrine of Causality^ 

The problem of causality naturally brings tn the question of 
lime relation between the cause end tht effect, i.e. whether tlie 
effect precedes Ihe cause, or whether the catise precede the effect, 
or whether they are ^imultatienwa. If the effect precedes the caiuve, 
then it would not depend upon operation for its exktence 

and it w^ouJd chen be on otemaSly existent entity like space. If ir is 
not eiifltcnt, then it cannot be brought into existence by sny means, 
for a nofi-exbtent cfititj' cannot be produced. If the effect were pro¬ 
duced before the cause^ then the so-called could not i>e its 

cause. If the outse and effect were simultanirotis, then it would be 
diffiimlt 10 determine which ia the cause and which the effect. If 
the muae precedes the effect, theni it may be asked whether 

the effect was alncadv existent or beside ii. If it is alrcadv extstentt 
there is no need of eauitd operation, and that which is to happen 

■ upmknimyft 
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bter catmut be oonsidercti ti> be co-cxistent witli that which u'aa at 
a prior moment. If die effect wn$ ftot CD-wdfltcnt with, the cause, 
then what would he the bond which would determine why a par¬ 
ticular cause should produce a paitieular effect and not uther »7 
Since production cannot be Byoonymous with what is produced, it 
must be diffentnt from it- Being a different entJtVi it may be de¬ 
manded that production should have a further production- and 
that another, and this will lead to infinite regress. 

To these objections Vehkatnnirhab reply U diat the opposition 
of negation with fwaiion can hold good onty with teferettee to the 
same unit of time and space, Thereforo, the non-existence of the 
efiect at a prior moment has no opposition to its existence at a later 
moment. That there is a relation tKtw'een the Cause of a prior 
moment and the effect of a kicr moment can be directly ex¬ 
perienced. Such a relation is, of course, nut contact, but one of 
dependence, of one anotticr, as prior and later, as is perceived 
in experience. The dialectical criticism that production, being a 
separate entity, demands a further production and so forth cannot 
be applied to the Himinuja view; for here the effect is regsnded as 
only s modified condition or sate of the cause. The effect depends 
upon the cause in the sense that st is idcniicsl with it ax being ia 
staie^. Identity here, of course, docs not mean oneness but identity 
in difference. The objection that no bond can he esablished in 
difference is found oontradicied in our experience of cause and 
effect, and in many other cases, e.g. in the instance where a speaker 
tries to product a conviction tn his hearers who are different from 
him. ’Fhc objection that a cause can be called a cause only by virtue 
of its doing some operation {kmcii-karnt) and that its cauaality to¬ 
wards that operation must again involve the effectuation of some 
other operation, and thus there is an infinite regress, is Invalid; for 
the existence of a number of operations fas {pven in experience) in 
producing an effect cannot lad to a vtcioiis infinite, for only those 
opcratioiw which are revealed in experience can be accepted aa 
having happened, In the case of apontantoiis production {A'dra-n- 
lara-nirafvkfa), there is no necessity to admit any scries of opera- 
lions as ^e causality as invariable antecedent is directly given in 

' no hr r-<ijnafiT ^M»^r]t^^hnp A4rii^i4.Hnnur.U:rJ.^flaw e 4 /fHittr'A' inrsmd^. 
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experience^ Tbe objccticm that a cause i$a catise because i t producea 
the effect involve* the previouA existence of the effect, and hence the 
futUity of the causal npcratiDn is invaltd; far causality tnean^ the 
happening of an opcratiori siiLtabte to the becoming of the effea^ 
This docs not involve the prior existence of the effect, since the 
happening of the operation leading to the ciTeet refers to the effect 
not as m eristiiig fact but as ^niidpated in the mind of the obiierver 
{kurcativa-mr^pfjmm tu hhSTinH^pi kSfytnalmiiJhyO-fohi^S piJdhel^). 
The objection that if effect was a nature of the cause then it would 
be already tlieie, and if it was not it could not come into being at 
any time, is also invalid on the auppositiun that there is an in^^riable 
uniformity of relaiionship [myata-pratisambwtdMlta*s^ahttih.^old 
rva). Tlie effect entity ts numcrickUy and characterirtically different 
from the cause entity* but yet the fonner ind the ktier arc related 
to one anoiltcr as rnutmlly detemilning each other 
niTupyaloyS), The objection, that sinoc the eeprate entities in a 
causal conglomeration cannot produese the effect, the conglomcfti- 
tion as a whole could fiot pn^uce the cffccti is for the 

capacity of the individual entities is defined in terms of their 
caj^ity in joint production {sasmtdiiSrtarp febj'n-Asrffriwf fva hi 
pratyekam opihi ioktih)^ The further objccdoii that since the cause: 
is destroyed on its way' to produce the effect, it (causa) irself being 
destroyed^ ought not to l>c able to produce the effect^ is not valid; 
for the production of the effect reqtiinss only the existence of the 
came It a prior moment {purm^h^nj^-Sfitivum eva hi teHTnirui^^ii 
k&ryo~pay(^. 

Again it is urged that the concept of mvarnble priority which 
determines causation is itself indctcnninable^ for rime ar duration 
has no quality In itself. Priority and poatcriority therefore have 
to be determined by other imposed eondirioiis and tlie 

causal phenomena could be regarded aa sucli an imposed condition. 
If this is *0, priority imd postcHorityi which are in this view sup* 
pewd lo originate tntm causal conditions, cannot be regarded as 
determining causaliiyp Again if conditions are supposed to split up 
time as pure duration into succession* then, since time ts nut re¬ 
garded as discrete, the supposed conditions would have to refer to 
the whole of lime, in whJcb case there would be no mcces$mn. 

rtddht, p. ^ 1 . 
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Aflareov^;, if ths coniUtioiu were to refer to certain diacrelc 
time ha* first tn he accepted^ 'tlie reply to the altove obiceriem ia 
that if by the fom of the above argumciii time aa sucecs^inn ii not 
adintticd^ then if things in lime they are eteniiiil+ and if they are 
nut, they ore chimerical; which is 9bsur<L ''I'he objector b again 
Ruppoaed lo urge that* all univeniala being etcmidly existing* 
priority and posieriority can never bt referred mutually among 
them* or between them and mdividuak. Where the rise of the con¬ 
stellation Rohinl inferred from the rise of the conatclktion 
KrttikiK priority and posteriority are not between tlte two, ITic 
reply U to he found in the es^perience ih;it such a qualified entity 
b prmliiced from such other qualified enilty where the univetsal 
■nd the individual mcige together in n complex whole—a qualified 
entity^. Definite cauml rcktiona with dcfiniie cfleeia are known 
from Urge experience nf inviirtabte antecedence between ihcm, and 
thia repudiates the idea of any dentni of the unifonnity of causal tt' 
Ution relating apcdlic cause to specific effect. The ntitirm of the 
pliinitity of causes is also therefore repudiated for the Bomc reason ■ 
Where the same effect aeems to be produced by different causes it 
U due to mid-ohservatinn and non-olsscrvation, A closer obseiva- 
tion by experts rev^s that though certain effects may fie ap- 
parentiy similar yet they have specificity in their individual nattire* 
By virtue of such specifidtyp each one of them can be referred lo its 
ovm determinate cause. The Mgation-anteccdcnc-tCHbeing (prSga- 
bhSva) cannot by itiiclf be fegaided aa determining the effect, for 
such negations in thcmselvesi being bcgintiifiglcss, could aot ci- 
plain the occasion of an effect^s coming into being. Moreover, fluch 
negations invoSvc in some form or other the effect to which it would 
give rise as its constitucni; for, olherwise it could not be referred 
to nr defined aa i negarion-aiiicccdent-to^being of the effect* If an 
effect* being existent be without any cause, it would be eternal; 
and if it be non-eriatent without any caiujc, then it ^tjuld be 
chimcricaL If the effect could happen by fits and starts, tlien its 
uniform dependence upon the immediate and invariable nntr- 
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cedents csould noi he esphuncd. Thus the doctrine of causeiity 
stands unimpcsched by any of the objections brought fon^ard by 
the Clrvikae, 

(g) Tht Naturt of the Sentn according io VchhafanSiha. 

The NatySyilos think that the visual organ has Cor its material 
Cause the eight elements, for though it cannot perceive any other 
sense-data it can grasp colours like a tampt and, following a simitar 
course of argument, they hold that the tactile organ is made up of 
air, the gustatory organ, of water, the smel)-organ, of earth, and the 
auditory oigan, of spaoc-element (dkdCa). Venka^an^iha’s main ob¬ 
jection is directed agaiTist viewing the senses as the specific and 
most important instruments of the corresponding perceptions on 
the ground tluit in the act of perception many accessories, such, as 
the subject, object, light, sense-organ, sense-contact, absence of 
obstruction, and other accessories participate in such a manner that 
it is imp^ble to single out the sense-organ as being the most im¬ 
portant Instrument (Anriinu). Even if tJie sense-faculties be re¬ 
garded as different from the eense-organs, they may be considered 
as the special ways of the ego-hood {ahamkSiTd), and this is testified 
by Bcnpuifiit texts. IVIeccly on the ground t^t the visual sense- 
faculty can perceive colours, it would be wrong to argue that tHw 
sense-faculty is made up of the same clement as colour; for llte 
visual sense-foculty is not by itself respttnaihle for the colour^ 
pcrcepUtin. The special predominanoe of the visioonl organ over 
other accessories in colour-perceptifln, by which its afftnity with 
the colour element may be shown, cannot be eatablished, 

Vehkapi urges that the same reasons that lead to the acceptance 
of the five cognitive senses lead also to the admission of the five 
conadve aetijcs and mama (mind). The function of the cognitive 
senses is believed to be of a special kind by which the a^n<ws can 
operate only in a special manner and under special oaoditions, and 
the $™e applies dso to the conative senses, Tliese are as much 
assoebted with the subtle body as the cognitive senses, and the 
view of k idav^praki^a that the canative sciues came into being 
with this body and were destroyed with its dcstniction is regarded 
os false 1, Masat, being a pan of the evolution of prah^i^ emmot be 
regarded as all-pervasive. TIic ordinary argument that th at which. 
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being eternal^ b nol the fnatena] cemstituenC of asy other thini; is 
all-pervasive, is faulty, for iWs U directly contradicted by the 
ttstimiitiy of the scriptures, and accordirig lo the view 

atoms arc not the ultifoate confitituent of things. Again the argu^ 
merit that that which is devoid of specific quolitiest like time, b all- 
perv^sive 1$ also unteoahle, for acii^rding to the Ranciiinuja vlciv 
there Is nothing which is devoid of specific quality* Fhe argument 
that since mind can refnember very distant cscpcriences it is all- 
pervasive is also faulty, for such reirtembranccs arc due to the con¬ 
tact of mind wth specific subcemsdous mot-impre^ions. 

'ITie senees arc to be regarded as subtle or ntomic, and 

yet by their ftmetioning or in association with other things they 
may lichavc as Ireing spread It is for thia rcasmfi that in the 
bo^cs of Bniinals of different dimensions the same setiB^ tiajiy 
spread over smaller or larger areas through such functionB without 
which they have to be admitted as becoming larger or smaller ac¬ 
cording to the dimensions of the bodies in which they may operate. 
If monos is all-pervasive^ or if tt occupies the span of the body, then 
the cognitJon by a!l tiic five senses may arise at one moment. The 
senees are regarded by Verika(a as abiding in the heart, whence they 
move thrtnigh respective nerves to the particular scitsc-nTgans. 

The sense operates by its function called wtti, which moves 
almoai wHih the speed of Ughr and grasps its object. "ITicTe is thus a 
gradust operation of the sense-function passing from one place to 
another w hich, oti account of its high speedy seems to be operative 
with regard to the object near ai hand and also at a distance. This 
produces the appearance of simultaneous perception. The same 
process also holds ;gixid in the case of auditory perceplinn. SinoCp 
according to the ^m^uja schfxj!, sensra an: immateria!, their 
functiotis are to be described as immitenal** 

* 

4irie^iryim. Sm^Sfika^iidM, p. yS. 
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(A) The t^olure of jUiaia aenrdoig to VtfittuifanSiha. 

Vedkaia tit<ss to c^uthlish m tome detail the supposed fact that 
the akaiit as perceived by the visua] organ, as tn our well attested 
experience in perceiving the blue sky or the scarlet aky in the 
evening and also the mn\Ttaenl of the birds through the aky. He 
denies the positinn that the existence of SkSSa can only be inferred 
through movements, for the akaia exists even in thick w^alls wheie 
no movement is possible. Akdia is not its pure vacuity; its 
existence is nianifested by its non-ol^truction Ui the movements 
of animals. Some of the nuddhists and the Cirvakas argue that 
there are only four elements and that akdia k tmJy the negation 
(A/nroFiiS'MiJtyr), We do not perceive any oAdfe in a tvall, but when 
it is split up we say that we perceive akhia. Such an dAiif'a cannot 
be anything but a negation of obstruction; for if tlik is not ad¬ 
mitted, then there k tu» negation nf obstruction anywhere, all auch 
cas« being explainable on the suppoettion of dkSia. It is this 
negation of obstruction, pure vacuity, which produces the iUusion 
of Some positive enti^ like a mirage. Such experiences may well 
be illuatnited in those inatanocs where the negstioa of pain k ex¬ 
perienced as pleasure and lu^tion of light as blue darkness. We are 
all familiar with the fact that mcic lingukiic usage somediura pro¬ 
duces an idea without there being an entity behind it, when sente- 
one says *‘thc sharp horn of a hare,” 


To thb Venkata's reply k that the exkience of categorica ran 
only be Justified by an appeal to experience, and iji'c all have a 
positive experience of aksia. Whai we ciiU negation k a positive 
entity . The very negative concept can well be regarded aa a positive 
notion. It is itsclesa to argue tliat the negative concept dififem from 
all pmitivity, for each specific category bas its oivn special notion, 
and it k futile to arsue why a parti cul^ entity shoiild have its own 
peculiar roncept^ A negation k always didliled as tl)c absence of 
the positive entity of which the negation k affinminl. The pooiiivity 
of ekaia k establkhcd by its positive experience. The view that 
there k no Skaiu in oixiipied space is wrong, for when the occupring 
object k cut asunder we perceive the akaia and we alHim of it the 
negatinn of occupation. 1'bus the negation of occupation l^St‘ar- 

■ l^r y * dA^Uba-(rfdAacit«^'V<i tal-iiJiOith rtSTlin* 
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ana-bhavS) U ilie predicate which ia affimicd oi ibc positive entity 
Skaia, for in our esfperietioe of SkUia vtt perceive Stint there in nn 
occupaiinn (mwwa) in the akHa {iha'vara^aiit tidsit). If this i$ not 
admitted, then such perceptions as “Here is an object" would Iw 
Inexplicable, for the word '* here" would have no meaning If it were 
mere absence of negation. If, again, ahsla was absent in an occu¬ 
pying object, it would be unreasonable to define aksia as the ab¬ 
sence of such an object i since nothing wtists in itself, everj ihing 
would OR the above analogy beenme its own ni^tion^. The fact 
that aJtSsa sometinies scctns to show the false appearance of a sur¬ 
face is diw also to the fact that it U an entity on which oemid 
qualities are illusorily imposed. If it were mere nothing, there 
could have been no predication of false qualities to it. When it ia 
said that the negation of pain ia fat«ly concei^-cd as pleas^,^ the 
fact Is that the so-called negation is only another kind of poaltii'itj'*. 
In the case of chimerical entities such as the sharp harems hom 
there is an affirtnaiioD of hom in the hare, and when the hom is 
known there is a deliheraiion in our mind wliether our notion of 
sharpness is true or false. The affirmatirm of sharpness, therefore, 
is not on mere negation, The folsity of chimerical predication also 
consists of affirming a predicate to a subject which in the couw of 
nature it does not possess, and there is nothing like pure falsity or 
aonre^tence in such notionfl. When one says that there is no occu¬ 
pation here he must show the locus where tlie occupation is denied 
or negated; fora negation implies a locus. The liKUs of tlie ne^tion 
of occupation would be pure apace (u^'u). If the negation of 
DccupatiOR meant absolute non-existence, then that would land us 
in nihiham. If the occupation (iftwrunu) did exist anywhere or did 
not exist inywhere, then in cither case the production or destruc¬ 
tion of iocli occupation would be undcmonatrable; for an existent 
thing is never produced nor deetruyed and a oon*-existent dung is 
neither produced nor destroyed. Thus, for these and other con- 
Biderarions. SkOsa, which is neither eternal nor all-pemtsive, has to 
be regarded as a separate positive entity and not as mere negation of 
occupation. Dik or the quarter of the sky, north, south, etc,, should 
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not b* «^ded aa aeparate eniiTics, but ii is the sity, or iihaia, 
which appeai^s as distent kinds of dih on aocxmnt of its asaociadoa 
with different condidotu of the perceiver and die perceived spacc- 
telatiotis. 


(») Naturt of Time occ&rdittg io VeAkafiaiiMha. 

^ rime is eieitini and bcginningJcss, for any conception in which 
it migiii he held that time were produced wpuld involve the view 
that time was non-existent before its production. This, as it is easy 
to see. iijvoivca a notion of before and after, and as such it may be 
presumed that witliout the asBu mption of time even the pFodiiction 
of time cannot be perceived. Time is directly perceived as a quality 
of all perceived entities. If time is regarded as being only inferable, 
then since it is iniimaiely associated with all perccpdlile things the 
non-apprehewion of time by direct pciteption would mean that the 
pCTcetved objects also are not directly apprehended but Icnown by 
in erence. Even those who deny the separate existence of time ex* 
pl«n it as an unreal notion of things in relauon with the movement 
of the sun. Thus, the category of time, whether it is admitted as 
real or unreal, is taken as a quality or mode of perceived things and 
IS apprehended along with them. There is no other lime than what 
IS conceived as b^ore and after, as modes of our eiperfcncc. It omy 
be argued that with the exception of recognition all ourcxpenetices 
relate lo the preset and as such in the ppprehensbn of objects by 
perception there ts no notion of before and after which consdnites 
time, so there is no direct perception of time. To this the suggested 
discnssiotj is whether, when objects are apprehended, they are 
apprehended as present or ^t. nr whether only the notion of "the 
present » apprehended withimt any association of any other ob¬ 
ject, SuiA views are directly contradicted in aurh expeiience m 
I 8« this,” where the object u dcmcinstrated as being perceived 
at the present time. Perception thug refers both lo tlte object and 
to Its temporal character as present, ft cannot be said that the 
T^poral character is only tUiworily imposed upon the pereeived 
object; for m thal case it must be shown that the tcmpoial 

at lea^BO^where peiccived or known independendy by itself. 
II a a^cd that the scnse-chamctcre are perceived as "present,” 
this notion of the "present" is illusorily imposed upon time. 
To this It may be replied that in the passing series gf die momentary 
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setuenJunacteni it ift Itnpdftsjble to point out anything as *' present,** 
since these ate only perceived aa “before" and '‘after"i by the 
time anything could be designated as “present'* it h, already past. 
Thus the point of time as present is imdcmnnsttahle. If the lime as 
present may be aifirmed of any sense-character, it may be afltnnetl 
of lime itself. Again if time were non-csBEcnl, what b the use of 
assuming its imposition.’ If tt is held that there is only the im¬ 
position of tiniB-cancepdon without any entity of which it is 
affirmed, then it would became tile blind phenomenalism of the 
nihilists. In the RsmSimja view of things It is possible somehow to 
affirm ibe notion as “present** of time just as it is offiimed of the 
sense-characters. It cannot be said dial time !s merely a character 
of the sens!hies, and tliat there is no other entity as dmc apart from 
these sensibles^ for the tempoml character of the senaiblH as “ pre¬ 
scot** is only pessihic on the asaumption that there is such a t^ng 
3s “present'* dme. Again if the “pnssctit” is denied, then that 
vFould mean univex^l negation, for the past and future are never 
perceived by u*. Moreover, the present cannot be conceived as 
something differcot or unrelated and indqjendeoi of the past and 
the future, if the past and the future were regarded as cunstituting 
the present, then our ejrpcrienoe would only be related to the past 
and ihc future and there would be no possibility for any of our 
present affiicdmts. ** Present'' thus may be regarded as that scries of 
operations which baa begun but liaa not as yet ended in fruition. 

Though time is one and eternal it con appear as limited and 
many, like all other objects w'bkh, though they may remain as one, 
may yet be suppoeed to be many and lyffcrcnt in respect of the 
stutes ihixnigh which they may seem to pass by virtue of the various 
conditional qualities [upHdhi-saifthandha) with which they may be 
assrxdatcd. 'ITioogh. this view may be regarded as sufficient in ex- 
pLiining the notion of limited time, yet tlierc arc (ithers who think 
that unless time itself ta supposed to be confitltuted of momenta 
through which time as changeable may be apprehended, the a*- 
socUiioR of conditions to explain the notion of tuniuttCFn will be 
imposaible; for ouch an association presupposes the ftet of limita¬ 
tion in time to which alone the conditions could be referred. Thus, 
Yadavaprak^ holds that time is beguinlitgless and endless, and 
continually transforms itself through momenta by which the di¬ 
visions of time as hours, daya and sights ctn be spanned; through 
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which again the Tmn^&formjitbti of all chiingcal>lc objects am be 
measured^, Ui this vinw the conditions are relative froim the point 
of View of each who collects the passing ume-units and 

fonrts his own conceptions of minutes^ hours and days from 
own point of calcuktion according to his own needs. A valid ob¬ 
jection, however^ may be naised stgainst such a view when it b 
pointed 0111 thiit the critiemn that was madeagaiii^ the association 
of conditioTial qualities to partis time may abo be raised against 
the present viesv in which time b regarded as constituted of parts 
as momenta. For it may wdl Ew said that the parts would tet|uire 
further parts for associating the conditional qualities; and if it does, 
there would be i vicious infinite and if it does not, then it will be 
admitted that the whole of a momem would not require a spt^fica^ 
tion of pans for tlic asaociatjoti o( conditional qualities. If die 
whole of A momciit docs not stand in need of any speciitcation of 
parts for such associatinfi, why should time as a whole require 
The explanation that ihe association of a conditiorud quality with a 
pan means its assoebtion with the whole on the analogy of ihe 
association of qualities, in a substance ts equally applicable to part- 
less lime. S'enkatn points out that though the motnents ore ed- 
vcmidously conceived on nocount iif the variety of conditional 
qualities, time in itself is etemid. FtemaE'' means that ti h never 
desitoj^ed. Time b thus ccKcxbtent with God. It b i material cause 
with reference to its own ituKlifii^tioits and b the efficient; cause 
with reference: to everything ebci The scriprural ptanouncements 
that God b aU-pen'ading can be hamionbcd with the aU-per^'ading 
character of time by conceiving it to be co-cxbtcnt with Cod. 

(j) Thf Naiurt of Smil urtiifding to Ve^kaftin^iha^ 

Vehka|aniitha lirst tries to establish the exbicmce of she soul tm 
different from llie body^ and in dib connection tries to refute the 
well'^nown Cirvaka argum^fs which do not admit the existence 
of a soul 09 difirrent from the body to which the former may be 
supposed to belong. The main emphasis of Verikata''s argitrncnts 
lies in the appeal to the testimony of coi- cspcricncc which mani¬ 
festo the body as a whole and its parts as l^elonging to on aa 

* yddanapra^^SirAf Ufty mOdy’-am^nT^i*jaIr^^^k§^n|a^^ 
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when we say **my bo^yi* my hstd," etc. He sap that Umugh we 
have vai-joua parts of one body and tbniigh some of may be 
destroyed, yet in spite of such irariKtioos they are dl supposed to 
belont; to one unchangeable iinityi the self* which seems to persist 
through all cJjanges of time. If the experiences bdonged to the 
different parts of the body* then on the renm^'al of any of ibc limbs 
tlic e^tpcriences which am associated with that limb could not be 
remembered t for it cannot be admitted that tbete b s tranamisdgn 
of experiences fnim one lirnb to another. Even a mother'^ ex¬ 
perience emtnot be shared by the fortus^ It cannot also be supposed 
tliat the cxperknces of the different limbs are somehow coUccicd as 
impressions in the heart or brain; for it can neither be dinsclly per- 
ceivedt nor is there a datum which can lead to such an inference. 
Moreover, if there is a continual acenmuJatiQn of impmsaions in the 
heart or braln« such a matter of conglomeration would be different 
at each moment through dissipation and aggregation of ica con- 
stittieni impressions, and as suc^ it would be huposaiblc to ^explain 
the fact of nicTnory through such a ehanging entity*. 

l*he unified behaviour of m individual cannm aka be regarded 
as bedng due to the oo-operation of a number of individual units of 
coniciomrLess* for* in that case there must be individual purposes in 
each of them, leading to a cortaict* and if they have no such pur¬ 
poses* there ts no reiion why they should ovoperste together.. If it 
is assumed that these indmdual onnstituent conscious-entities are 
fiaruYtiUy auch that they are engaged in aerving one another withouE 
any conflict, then the more normal possibility would be that* having 
no natural attachment or antipathy, they wouSd cease to set, and 
this would readi in a ctssation of all activities on the part of the 
constituted individual tw a whole. jVgain w'henevcr an animal k 
bom it i$ pofcdved an endowed with certam inatinctivc tendencies 
towards certain action, such m mucking the mother's hro^t* which 
demonfitriiXCs tes attachment in that direction and necessarily pre¬ 
supposes an experience of tiiat kind in a previous birth. This shows 
that there b a self which is different and ilktinct from the 
body and its parts. The experiences and tbek root-imp rcssioiis 
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also explain the diverity of intellectual powere, tendenci^ and 
InctinQtinn^^H 

Jt iiujinot nbo ho hdd that the uiiita of cuusdouanes^ of the 
different parts of the body Jiie in themselves too lubtle and 
potential to manifesit themaidvea in tliclr ifidividuul capadty^ but 
they may yet ecHopeialc together jomtiy to manifest the amadous- 
ness of the individiuil as a whotc; for even the smallest molecular 
amcnals are found Co be endowed with beha^-iouristic action. More- 
nver, if the units of consciouatijcss enmmdnj^ from the ditferenc 
parts of the body ure admitted to be only potentialiy cunsdotus^ 
then it is almird to suppose that they wiJl be abtt to pr^uce actual 
consemusneas by mere eonglunieratiori. 

Again cun^cioirsness b a quality and as such it must await a 
substratuin to which it would belong, but in die view bi which con* 
sciousness is supposed to be material, the fundamental diMiticticm 
between a quality and a substance is not observed^. U cannoi alsn 
b^ held tliat consciousness b bui a special modlRcation of certain 
uf the bodily elements* for thb would only be a theory, which can- 
not be attested by any experience. Again to such of the t^rvikas 
as admit the valihiy of inference, tt irmy be urged dmi the body b 
a matter-camplex; and, being hut a congtomoradon and sensible^ 
is material ILke juiy other material object, tvhercas consciousness^ 
being something end rely diffeient from tiic body by virtue uf its 
being ccmsclousness, is also eudrely distinct from it. The ordinary 
illusory notion which confuses the acif with the body can be ex¬ 
plained in diverse ways. Th& cihjcctor may say that if from such 
noitonaas body/^ bind/' etc.^ it is argued that the self b 
something different from the body, then from sucJi expraaioiw aa 
sdf^' one may as well argue that the sdf has a further self. 
To this Vesklcapi^s ts ihai such expressions os ^^my hand^' and 
"my body" are tike such other expressions os *“my house” and 
my adek/" where the distinction behvecn the two things is directly 
apprehended. In such an expression as *^rtty self" wt have a 
tinguistic usage in which the posses^sivc can be explained only 
in the sense uf ideality, having only such an imaginary distinedun, 
between the two terms as may be in the mind of the observer at the 
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tnomettt end due u hi$ coiphiuisiitg a clifFcrtnee fiom a cunditjonjil 
point of view. VciiJuta holds that further ailments rruy also be 
brought forward by the Can'tfeas*^ w which etfcctive replies may 
be given. 3ut instead of goiitg into a big chain of arguments and 
counter arguments the moat dfcctive way U to appeal to the liaU- 
mony uf aenprure which in its #elf-validily afSriTis both positively 
and by implication the existence of the permanent self as distinct 
from the body. The testimony of the scriptures cannot be rebutted 
or refuted by mere speculative arguments. 

Tliere ia a vieiv that consciousnesSi l^elongs to the senses and that 
cognitions through the different sensea sre integrated together in 
the same body^ and it b by that means that an object perceived by 
the eye b also identihed. ti& the same enlity as that grasped by the 
tactile apprehension. Another view b that the plcasunblci painful 
feelings associated with sensc^^ognitions can themacb'cs attract or 
repulw an mdivjdual to behave as a separate entity who is being 
attracted or repelled hy a sense-object. Venkata objects to such a 
doctnne us being incapable of explaining our psychological ex¬ 
perience in which we feel that we have touched the very thing that 
we have seen. This implies that there i» an entity that persists over 
and abo%'e the wo dilfeient cognitions of the two senses j fur tlie 
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visual md tht mciile Fagans art limited to the ^pprdia^loti 

of their tmii peculiar seo^c-data or ^en£ib[e«, and rvont of thirm h 
compcteui to affirro the identity of the object through two dif¬ 
ferent aense-appearanct^ or senae-chaioctcristks. Venkata further 
aays that the view that the impre^ions of the ^tiies ac¬ 

cumulate in the heart, and that it is through auch an Lot^radon of 
experiences in the heart that diere ia an appearance of one concrete 
indiWdud, is wrong; for no auch centre of intfgnttion of impres¬ 
sions imidc qur bodies h known lo us. and if such a centre io the 
IxMly is to be admitted there is no harm in admitting a separate soul 
in which these impressions inhere*. 

Cunsaousncfia also cannot b* regarded as the self, for con- 
sciousfieM is an experience and as anch must belong to some in¬ 
dividual Separate and distijict fmm it. In the passing ccmscious 
stated there is nothing that abides and pei^ists which can integrate 
the past mid present states in itself and develop the notion of the 
person I the percciver. 'rfaerefote. it lia^ to be admitted that there is 
3 conscious ego to which all cogntUofts and experiences bdongr 
Such an ego is self-luminous in the ^nse that it is alvvayB manifest 
fay itself to itself anti not merely the Incus of scl f-k nf^wledgc. Such 
a self-revculing ego is present even in our dreamles?^ sleep, and this 
ia attested by Uterrecollections in which one feeSs 1 slept happily 
and it is not coniradicrcd by any experience. Even w hen one is re- 
fiecred to by anodicr oa **you'^ or the ego in the Lutcr h ah 

the tinie sclf-manifc^ed aa “L" Such an ego refers to the saul 
whicii is a real agent and experiencef of pleasure and pain and a 
cognber of alt oogniduns and as such k a reel moral aj^nt and k 
therefore disdnguished from other kindred souls by its specidc efforts 
leading to specthc kinds of deeds and thrir fruits. The efforts, 
however, of the individual agents are Uiemselvca pre-determined 
by the resulting Irujts of actions in previoufi births^ and those 
by other actions of other previous births,. Those who sav that 
efforts lead to no efforts contradict themselves in all the practiced 
hcliaviour which presuppoecg a belief in the cfEracy of efforts. 
Only such cjf the efforts as are directed towurd.s the atiainment of 
the impossible or towards objects w hieb require ni> effort are found 
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m br inefTectivCr whereas aH other dflort* are atloided with 
fruition. 

Vertka^a ur^a that the theory which holtb that there is but one 
Brahman which appears as many by its association with ilidercnt 
minds ts false; far we know that the same indmdna! is assodaTcd 
with different bodies in the series of his iraminigrstioiis, and fitieh 
an associanon with different bodies eatinoi produce any difference 
in the tndividiial. And if tfai^ is so. that tf assoetation with dif- 
fcTrnt bodies cannot induce a difference in the indit^iduoh there h 
no reason why one Brahman should become many by its association 
with different minds. Again the view ihnE holds that the indi¬ 
viduals* though really different from one another^ are so far identical 
that tlicy are all but parts of pure Bdng-^vc Brahman—is equally 
false: for if * hr Brahman is thus one with the individual, it nihoyldalsro 
be exposed to all its s^dferings and tmperfECtions, which is atisurd. 

BiahmadiitUi held that Brahman alone is ctcmal and titibofn 
and the individual souls are t>om our of it. Venkata critidzes this 
view and propounds the theory thar the souls are all uncreated and 
unborn. Tlicy are to be regarded w perraaneitt and eternal; for if 
they are belic™l to be changing during the coniinuince of their 
body, then the contmutty of purpodrve activity will be tnexplkalile^ 
LT they arc destroyed with the death of the body, then the karmo 
theory and ait theories of moral responaibility have to he given up. 

Tile soul, howevef^ is not aU-pervasive; for the Upunmiis speak 
of it as going rmi of the body, Tlic argument for all-pcrvasivettess 
of the fitiiil as given by the Nuiyayikos is tu^ folloira. Virtue and vice 
are associated with a particular soul and may produce luch cliongra 
in the material worlds even in distant pbces, as would conduce to 
the enjoyment or sutfering of that particular indivadud: and since 
virtue and vice are oasodated with a particular soul^ they could not 
produce their effects on a distant place unless the their IocuSt 
» co-exten$Tve with those places. 'Oila, however, docs not apply 
to the Rlimanujistt^ for according to them virtue and vice are 
<mly terms which mean tlmt God fioB either been pleased or 
pleased owning to the pardcutar kinds of deeds of an tndivjdual^ and 
God’^9 plrasure or displeasure has no limitations <if operalidu^. 

dx^tak^i^ tuH At AiM* fr toau tufyatt dmtkfi* fm na tifivittr* ittu /ktrm/iA urM 
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From the opponcut^g point of view, cveti if the self is regarded 
a&jill-pcnr^i^-e, that would not estplain this Kapperung of favounildc 
or untivoumble for though ilie sdf may be HHc3Ete(ialv€ 

those distant places, yet its itdr^fa or unseen merit occur* not 
throughout the entire pervasive sclf^ but only in a part of it* and as 
fluch* aince it is not in touch with tlie place where the effect will 
happen, it cannot very well exphun it 

(i) Tjfar jVh/ure of Em^mdpation a^cordhig fo V^j^taftinSlha. 

VehltBianathsi s^ys that an objectiotn lias been raised by some 
that if tndividuaU hnd beoi in the stiite of bondage from beginning- 
less dmc, there is no reason why they should attain craandpstion 
at some future date. To this the repiy is that it la admitted by all 
that there is every hope that at Fiome lime of other there will be 
such a &voiirabk collocation of accessories that crur harms will w 
fructify that it will lead us out of bnncbget through the produciion 
of sight of diiicriniination and disinclination, to enjoyment of all 
kinds that it may give God an opportunit)* to cxerobe His meiicy* 
Ihua. though all are in a stale of bondage from begruninglcss time, 
they all gn^ually find a Buitahk oppoitimity for attaining their 
emancipation. Thua, God extends His grace for eimndpaiion only 
toihooe who deserve it by reason of their dccds^ and it Is theoretically 
possible that there should be 3 time when ah people would receive 
their salvation and the world process would cease to exists ^uch 
a cessation of the worid-piroecss w^Ul be due to His own free will, 
and thus there i^ not !he slighteat reason for fear that in siidi 3 
state there wifi have been any obstructiun to God's free ottd 
spontaneous activity from extraneous sources. Man is ted to the 
way of emancipation by hta experience of suffering, which nullifies 
the pteafiuie nf our mundane life- 1 le feels dial worldly pleasures 
oie limited (alfni) ancl iin|>c:nnarteiit {astfdra) and ossodated with 
pain^ He thiw aapim to attain a stage in which he can get un* 
limtted plcatnue timnixed with suffering, Such an emaetdpation 
can be brought about ouly through the love of God (bhskii)^ 
Bhakti, however, is used here in the sense of meditation or thinking 
with aifection^^ Such a htmkii also produces knowledge^ and such a 

* makaidyts^rifi^* §¥ttir bhahlUk pnty-^ldivy^i m tifi ira&iriiirt# 
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luimvkdgc is indudfid in hhakti^. Bhakti ia defiri4:d hnvs as 
unceasing meditation {iihrmfa-nusmrti)^ and tfib ihetefqrc has 10 be 
continually practiRcd, The Sankarite view timt emandputioii can be 
attained by mrrt knowledge h false. In the Upani^ads knoNvledge 
mcatia unceasing mcditaiion* and thk tn be enntinued and only 
then can it be regarded as up^imM^ which b the ^me as 

The peifornuinoc of the prescribed duties is helpful to the pro- 
duction of knowledge in the sense of bh^Jdi by counteracting the 
wrong influence of suck lumtuis as are antagumstie to the rise of 
true Imowkdge, Thus the prescribed duties are not to be performed 
along with the practice of hhakti, and they are not both to be re^ 
gardied as jfrint caus4£s of emancipation ^ hut tl^e performance of 
duties is to be interpreted as helping the rise of hhahti only by re- 
moving the ob«tTuct]ve influences of other opposing karm&^. The 
performance of scriptural dudes including sacriHccs b not in« 
compatible wiiJi devotional raefciaca, for the god* referred to in 
the Vcdic aacrificfs may alio be Tegartlcd as referring to Brahman, 
the only god erf the Vmmmns. The absolutely (fii^yir) and the con¬ 
ditio nalty {naimttikfi} obligatory duties should not be given up by 
the dci^otee, for mere cessadou from one"i duti@ has no meaning; 
the real slgnificanoe of the cessation from duties k that these should 
be performed without any mptivc of gain or advantage. It is wrong 
to suppose tbit emandpation can. be attained only by those who 
renqun<* the world and l^ccome asceties^ for a nisn of any caste 
(t'ania) and at any stage of life may attain it provided he 

fnlloiva his mirmal caste duties and is filJed with unceasing bhahti 
lowarda God, 

!t is well to point out in this cormection that duties are regiarded 
m threefold, Tho$c that are ahsolutrly ob]igatr>ry are called nitya^ 
No spedaE good of advantage coTnet nut of their performance, but 
their non-perforraanoe » associated with evil effects^ Those thnt arc 
obligatory under certain circumstances are called nmminitm. If 
these duties juc not perfomwMl under t!iO(jc apecial dmtrnstariceSp 
sin will accnie, biU no apcdal bcnefickl dfecta are produced by 

I hhakti-iiUiJkymfk d^' ^a^n4dA^I^rpw/i^vt. 

• rksumnm wd twj* ty^iikarr^'^psMkr^A^p^tmn^ 

hSra-daritmii^ rtiirtmwif ifpOxomtuyA miinvnr, . 
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th^ir petfoitnanGe. Hieijw duties whifh ant to pcrfdntied vniy if 
the person IS <tedniiiB of aitaining apcciai kinds of pteaaural^tc ends 
sntch m residence ki Heaven, \hc birth of a sorit snd the like, arc 
called kdmyo. Now a man who wishes to attain ernancipatton ihciild 
give up all the kmiyo dtities and refmin from aJ] actions prohibited 
in the flcnptures, but he should perform the miy &and the naimiiliko 
duties. Though the t^rfunnance of ihe nityo and the nm'mtiihi 
duties b associated with some fcitid of beneficia] results, tnasmuch 
as such petfonmnee keeps away the evil and tlic ainful dfccis 
which would have resuUed from their non-perforrnance, yet tJieae, 
being fruits of a negative nature, are not precluded for a person who 
intends to attain emandpatEon. Fur such a person only the per¬ 
formance cif such actions as bring poaitivc pleasnnes is prohibited, 
\\*hcn it b KiltJ that actiems of a devotee should have no motive^ 
this does not mean that it includes actions which are performed 
with the motive of pleasing Gfd; for actions with motive are only 
such actions aa are performed With motives of one's owri pleasure^ 
and these pue alwsiy^s aasuebied with harmful cifects^ 

It has alri^dy been said that the ffoimiiiika duiics should be 
performed s hut of these there are some which are of an expiatory 
natuTiej tilled proy^itto. by which the ainfiit etlecis of mrr deeds 
are expiated. A true devotee should not perform thb latter kind of 
expiaton' duties* for the meditation of God with love is by itself 
sufficient to purge tis of all our dna and indeed of all our virtues 
abo^ for these latter, tis they produce heavenly ple^ures as their 
effbciSj obstruct the path of emandpafion as much as do our ^ns, 
.All that namrws our mind by associating it with narrow ends is to 
be regarded as tinfiiL judgeil from thk point of view even the so- 
callcd meiitonous acticma mi to be regarded as harmful to a 

devotee who inlends to attain emandpation^i. Virrue {(thffrma) can 
be regardirf m audi only rebtivciy, so that actions which aie re¬ 
garded as virtumis for ordinary persons may be regarded as sinful 
for a person inspired with the higher amhitkm of flimining 
emancipation®. For a true devotee who has attained dnf kjtuwledge 

I Aiw SarriArtha^ 

iutam^ ji. ZOa., 

* t 4 hi rpnm 

SM p. 
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Gf Brahman and is pursiung the tneditadon of God, atnful or 
nrtiious aottons anr both inefficacious, the older otwa bcutg de- 
stioyctl by the meditatton itself and the new ones incapable of being 
asaociated with him—the wise man. 

The eschatological conception of the Rlntilnuja school as ex¬ 
plained by Vcilia^a is that the soul of the true devotee escafM^ hy a 
special nerve in the head {ntSrdJuut^'a-nS^ and is gradually lifted 
from one stage to another by ilic presiding ddtka of fire, day. 
white fnrtnight, the vernal etjtiinox, year. wind, the sun, the moon, 
lightning, Vanina. Indra and Projipati, who are appointed hy God 
for the oonducting of the departed devotee*. 

The stole of final cmancipaliotl is regarded os the rise of the 
ultimate expansion of the intellect. But though this is s state which 
is produced at a result of devotional esierdses, yet there h no 
chance that there would ever be a cessation of such a state, for it is 
the result of the ultimate disaoctation of all causes, such at dns or 
virtues, which can produce a contractirm of the mind, Therefore, 
there can never be a falling off from this state. 

An emancipated person can assume bodies at his own will, llis 
body is not a aource of bondage to him. for only thow whose bodies 
are conditioned by their karvta may he supposed to suffer bondage 
through them. The state of enuinclpation is a state of perfect bliss 
through a continual realization of Brahman, to whom he is attached 
as a servanL This servitude, however, cannot beget misery, for 
servitude can beget misery only when it ia associated with sins. 
'Hie emancipated person is onintpoteni in the sense that God Ls 
never pleased to fiustmtc the fuIfilmetU of his wishes. 

The emoncipsted person regards all things as being held in 
Brahman as its patta and os such no nmndanc affair can pttin him, 
thotigh he may have the knowledge that in the post many things in 
the world caused him misery. 

Vdikato denied the possihiiity of attaining emandpation in this 
life, for the voty definition of cmancipaiion h dissociation from 
life, sensc-oigans and the body gt'oemted by karma. So when we 
hear of jtcanmukta or those emancipated in their lifetime, it is to 
be interpreted to mean a state oimslar to the state of cmandpation. 
The contention of the Advaidus that the principal atfidyd vonjahea 
with knowledge, yet that its partial states may stiU continue binding 

' ^SafT^^m£[£Sii. ppr 
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tfic ei^ndpated person mtJi a body, k hitc. For if the principal 
tm v-anished, its atato cannot atilt iwntinue. Moreover^ if 
they do continue m spite of the knowledge, it b impossible to im¬ 
agine ow they will cease at the death of the emancipated person. 


God in the Ramanuja School. 

Wt have seen that according to H^minuja the nature and e*- 
latent* of God can be known only through the testimonv of the 
Kitpiures not through inference. Venta?a pointa out'that the 
Sai^ya th«ty that the world-cKacion is due to the movtmeni of 
proArfi, Kt in ^ration through its contiguity with the pitrusas, 
ia ^deqaate; for the Upanifads definitely assert that just u the 
spider weaves its so doe* God cieale the world. 'Fhe scriptures 
urthtr a^rt that God entered into both iheprflJbti and ihcpwrejiK, 
an prt^u^ the creative movement in them at tlie time of 
^Unn The Yo^ view of God-that He b only an emancipated 

Hinmyagarbha or «<lopts some 

b aL idl" f against aU scriptural testimonv. It 

i» also Idle to ^ that the worldHaeatlon b the result of the co- 

^vity of the cmiuicipated spirits, for it is much against 
he scriptural tBtimony as also against the nornnl possibility, since 
t^ cannot be an agreement of wbh among the ^finite 

^ worid by iinohstnicted co^iperation. Thus, on the strongth of 
t^ scriptural ttotimony it haa to be admitted that God has en^d 
Hii^elf m wnrld-crtatron, either for the good of the created iS^ 

o[ pJ«surable activity. The enjoyment 5 

pla^ activity is not to be explained as anything negative, as 
aj-oidance of ennui or langour. but as a movcment^ich^nxluccs 
^ure of lUie P. When we licar of God's anger, this b not to be 
regarded as indicating any disappointment on God’s part for He 
^pletc in hHmself ami has notiiing to attain' o Ao o^ 

sr r 
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According to di£ Rjmiiiuja ayvtcm the individual souU and the 
materia] world form the Iwdy of God AjiantSiya of the 

Soaat>*a family, following Venka^a'a treatment of thia doctrine tn 
the Nydya-sidJhH^T^anctt cbhomtea u|>on the tame and enters into 
a critical analysis of the conception and significance of the notion of 
the body of God, w^hich m oot unworthy of our notice. He refuses 
to accept the view that tlte notion of body {iarim) involves a class- 
oentcept for though the notian of a body Ls found applicable 

in each spcdHc instance of a body, the existence of 5uch a notion 
k Titw^ys assocbiTed with one or other of those specific instances and 
as such it does not justify the assumption of the cstsrcncc of 3 
separate category as a sdfHcxbtent universal bodiness. All that one 
can say is that there is a unJvcml notion of bo<tinea$ assocLftted 
with the individtid bodi^K AJl notions of claas-concepts may 
therefore be explained in the same manner as notions which ore 
associoted with particular kinds of groupings in their aggregate 
charactcni, and in tliis way they may Ijc regarded as somewhat 
similar to collective noiions such ^ an amiy or a^nihly* Viioya 
Sfinit-iS^, howevett in his explains 

the notian of class-concepts ss beitig based upon the notioTi of close 
sirmlarity of coUocative groupings. He says that when two col* 
locative groupings are both colled cow, nothing more is seen than 
those indt^^dual onllocaiive gtoupinga- That they are both called 
<xm is due to ihe fact of det^ similarity (jawr^jh'a) subsisting be¬ 
tween tiiose grouping?*. Thus there is no other entity apart from 

^ Hd Jy'rfffjyi iuritaim idiUfi imffitn idi^SAihikJ. 

^mtgaM-pranuit ifi rd^yirm. nddhuntr 

praituit Acua- 

Krya, fMS.>. 
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Vtt^ Sriiaivte dittiiifd d«c iirmlidtr m the apedaJ churmnsr which rnty 
bs reifAxUed as the cauic oI th« aiirpivhtniimi of ^Dcnititv nmidit ■ditfe m ic o 
( mdriii-t^ym.iikdro-$ddhd- 
MmddFiytmy Thii ilmikrirr lead* to ihe applii^a* 
uimt of ruitm to iimilm ohjecti, \iTitcft h btftwMis two «iibilKnoci« wc 

Cill ic abilJititv of duirvJitEf iJharma-tdtfyiyay When li Kuhibia between cntitici 
fltivci- lltttt MidbvtmiXi we cill It urnkLadiy uf £uram 
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Wf notion of uni versa] ity ariiing^ frntn spec! fie stmilftiity of similar 
gfoii pings {iScftd^faytAa-jnana-rSpa^jQti^cisayahstvS-^gJkliT^a), 

Amntarya refers to the definition of iartro in the R^Seuja- 
Ma/vo as that which is tiabJe to he ftcld or controlled in its entirety 
for the purpose of spirit, and h thus merely* a means it> its end 
{cetisimya yod dratyam samS-tma^ tvmht myantum dharayitum 
iakyam Utc (tj/ta-ka'-ttiarvpanca tas tatyo tvanSp/tm], Sudar- 
4anlc3rya, the author of the /imto-pwahoahat interprets this de¬ 
finition as meaning that when the movetnent of anytliing is tvholiy 
determined by die desire or will of any spirit and is thus controlled 
by it, the former is said to be the body of the btter (hti-prayukta- 

st^yo-ceft3-tStnanyakatra~rupa-niySmyatt>am /arfra^pada-pratffti- 
emittam)*. When it is said that this body bcloi^ to this soul, the 
sense of possession {sJheyati^a )» limited to the fact that the move¬ 
ments in general of that body ire due to the will of that spirit or 
soup. A servant cannot be called the body of his master rwi the 
same analogy, for only some of the tnovements of the servant are 
controlled by the will of the master. The assumption that underlies 
tiu: above definition Is that the movement in the and vege¬ 

table Imdies presided over by individual souls and in the ii> !i nim ate 
objects presided over by God is due to the subtle will-mowimenta 
in these specific souls, though they may not olivays be apprehended 
by ui*. 

Rut aoticipniing the objection that there is no perceptual evi¬ 
dence that the physico-biotogical movements of bodies arc due to 
subtle volitions of their presiding souls, a second definition of 
iarfra has been suggested in the bhOtya of Ramimija. Accoiding 
to this definttion a body ts said to be that which may as 3 whole be 
lidd fiiBt and prevented from hilling by the volitional efforts of a 
spirit*. Rut an objection may still he rais^ against such a definitioni, 
as it cannot explain the usage which regards the souls as being the 
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bodies of God Sariram). The soiib hiinc no wdgfit and 

^ Bueh it b absurd to suppose that God prc\'-eiits tlieni fmm falling 
down, aod iti that wav ilicv are lekicd 10 Hbn bodies. The dc- 
6itition may thtrtfoi^ he mcxlified to this extent that a body is that 
which ia wholly held together in a cootactiLal relation with a par* 
tkubr spirit through its own volition^. But a further objectioD may 
also be rah^l a^iost this niodification, for the dcfhiitioo^ oven so 
modified, fails to indude timo and other entities which are all- 
pervasive- Now the con tactual rekdon subsisting betweson two 
all^pervasive entities b held lo bo oiemaJ and yncaused. So the 
con tactual relation of God with time and the like eantiot bo held tn 
be caused hy the volition of God* and if this be held to be the 
connotation of the body, time, ctc-i onnot be regarded as the body 
of Cod* So a different ddinition \m bmi given whirh stales that 
a body b a substance "which i^ wholly dependent upon and sub¬ 
servient to a spirit. Dependence and subserviency' arc to l>e under* 
stood in the seosc of productivity of a spedaJ excellence* Now * in 
the present context Uie special excellence which b produced in the 
jrpirit b its detenninatiun either as a cause or as an effect. When 
Brahman b regarded as catfese, such causality can be undcretood 
only bi relation to its association with the subtle constituents of 
matter and mdJ\'icloal souls, and its cv'olution into die effect-stage 
as the tnonifold world b Entelligibte only through the transformation 
of the sulitle matier-comtituenis in grass tnalcml forms und the 
spirits as endea^tturing towards pcrfccrion thtuiigh their dce<b and 
rebirthft* Brahman as such, without its relation to matter and 30Sib| 
can be regarded fieither as cause nor as effect. Thsit it con be viewed 
sis cause and effect b only betsos^ it is looked at tn association wdih 
the causal or the effectuated states cif jnatter and souls. The tarter, 
therefore* ire regarded as I Ii$ body because they by their own $tatc^ 
serve lib purpose in jcfiectiiig Him as cause and effect. 

ITte delinition, liowcvtf^ needs a further mndilicatioi) in so far 
ai the cktcrmihlng rektuin of the body such that there is never 
a time ivheji such a rcktion did not subsbt. The relarion con¬ 
ceived iti this way (affihuk-siddfia) b not something cxtmnciouai 
but is a defining constituetit of bcith the body and the sou!* i.c* ao 
long as either of ilium exists they must hons'c that relation of the 

* fiantyttjya 
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d«cmiiacr and the dcttmiined {yStiat taittom asimhandhonS- 
ftlmyor e^pj^k smtUHiHdha-^yupagimat)K Thus, wen the era* 
anci^(^ «o«]s ara associated wth bodies, and it is hetd that with 
rath the associated with the living soul is destroyed; the si>- 
called dmd body is not the body with which the living sihiI was in 
association*. Sut it may again be objected ihai the sotd also de¬ 
termines the actions and eilorta of the body and lidng inseparablv 
conne«cd with it, the soul may also be called the bodv of the bodv 
ac^rding to ^e definition. To meet this objection th^* definition b 
further modified, and it ts held that only such msepanble idation 
as det^^nw the causality or effcciness in association with the 
pi^uctiofi of kn^ledgc can be regarded as constituting the con* 

I on o a b^y, The whole idea is that a body, white inseparably 
connM wnt the soul, conditions its cogitttivic experiences, and 
'^'^ed as the defining characteristic of a body^. 
This d^mtion ol Sanro is, of courae, veiy different from the 
Nyaya definition of “body- {iarifo) as the support (4ir,n,i) of 
clfott (re^o). senses (rtufriyo). and enjoyment (AAr^o)*. For in such 
. sio^-aiere nwy be movement in the furthest ex* 

xrtTil f I * ^ “ direct support of the original 

volition of tlw wul. the definition of the notion of support haTfo 

k"*" ^vhich are in association 

mth that which o-as directly moved by the «raL Extending this 

pnnapte of .ndirect associations, one might as well include the 
movement of objects held in the hand, and in chat case the 
t™co^objcm might also be regarded as body, which is impos- 
aiblc. The defence of the Naviyayikaa would, of course, be by the 

• p. g (MS.), 
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inuodiictkin of tbc tdatbn cif insepambk ooKenoo^ {tOBtotdya} in 
which the pam of a bod^ ue conoectcct together in a way diHercrtl 
from any other object. But it ha$ already been pointed out that the 
tamaciiya telaijon is not adinitted hy the Rimanujiats, 

nrahjoan may be re^rded the material cause of the world 
through its |H)dy as pral^li and the souls. Tiiough a material cause, 
it U also the instrumental cause just aa the indivulLuil aouU are the 
efTicient causes of their own expenencea of pleasure and pain 
(through their own deeds), of which, since the tatter inhere in the 
former, they may be regarded as their material causes. On the 
other hand, God in Himself, when looked at as apart from Kis 
body, may be regarded lu uncltangtahle. Thus, from these two 
points of view God may be regarded as the material and efiLdent 
cause and may also be regarded os tlu: unchanging cause. 

Bhlskara and Ids followers hold that Brahman has two pom, a 
spirit part (riddivua) and a matcml part (ai:uia^a)^ and that it 
transforms itself through its rnaterial part and under]goes tlte c}>des 
of karma through the conditions of such material changes. Bhas- 
kara thinks that the conditions an; a part of Bmhman and that even 
in the time ol' dissolution they remain in subtle form and that it is 
only in the emancipated stage that the conditiuns (apdc/Ai), which 
coidd account for the limited appearance of Brahman as individual 
joulfi, arc lost in Brahman. Venkata thinks that the explanadon 
through the conception of upadhi is misleading. 1/ the upiiJhi con¬ 
stitutes jivas by mere conjunction, then since thej’ aie alJ conjoined 
with God, God Himself becomes limited. If the conception of 
upaiihi be fTuiTle on the analogy of space within a jug or a cup, 
where space rtemaios continuous and it is by the tnovement of the 
conditiuiung jugs or cups that the space appears to be limited by 
them, then no qucsliou of bondage or emancipation can arise. ITie 
concqjtjon of apajiht caimot be al^ on the analogy of the container 
and tlte contained, as water in the jug, since Brahman being con¬ 
tinuous and indivisible itudi a conception would be absurd. The 
apAdhit themselves cannot be regarded as constitutive of individual 
souls, for they arc material in their nature, YSBavaprataia bolds 
that Bmiuiion is of the nature of pure universal being [iOTvS-imakam 
sad-rupam brahma] endowed with three distinct powers as con- 
aciousness, matter and God, and through these powers it passe® 
through the various phenomena! changes which are held up in it 
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and ai the same time are one \^ith It, just as one ocean appears in 
diverse forms as foam, billows and waves, Venkafa says that in- 
stead of explaining the world ^creation fmtn these makeshift points 
of view^ it is hotter to follow the scriptures and regard Brahman as 
being associated with these changes through its body. It is wrong 
also to regard God, world and spirit as being phenomenal modi¬ 
fications of one pure being as Kityiyana dnes^ For the scriptures 
definitely assert that Ood and the changeless Brahman one □nc.and 
identical. If the transformation is regarded as taking place through 
the transformation of the powers of Brahman, then the latter cannot 
be regarded as the Ruiicrial cause of the world, nor can these tiaiis- 
formations be regarded as ertahons of Brahman, If it is said that 
Biahman is both identical and different from its powers, then such 
a view would be like the relative pluralism of the Jains. There is a 
further view that Brahman in His pure nature exists as the world, 
the souls and God, though these are different and though in them 
His pure nature as such is not properly atid et{tially evident. 
Venkata bolds that such a view is contradicted by our experience 
and by scriptural texts. There is again another view according to 
whicl) Bnthman is like an ocean of consciousitcsa and bliss, and out 
of the joy of self-realiration undergoes various iransformations, a 
small portion of which he transfomia into matter and infuses the 
spiritual parts into its modifications. Tiiua, Brahman ttarufimns 
itself into a number of limited souls which undergo the various 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and the whole show and pro¬ 
cedure becomes a source of joy to Him. It is not a rare phenomenon 
that there are beings who derive pleasure from performing actions 
painful to ihcmseives, 'I'be cast of incarnations {eamidra) n gain 
corrohotatea this view, otherwiM there would be no meaning in 
the coi^ of misery and pain which they suffer of their own free 
will. Venkata observes dial this view is absolutely hollow. There 
moy be fools who mistake painful actions for sources of pleasure. 
But it 19 iinthiukahlc that Brahman, who is ail-knowing and all- 
powerful, should engage in an undertaking which involvea for Him 
even the slightest miscfy and pain. The misery of even a single 
individual b «uificicnt evil and the total miseries of the whole 
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world of mdividu^ sdvcs are intolcrablii m the eytrfrm#, Therefore, 
how cm Bralimm elect to shoulder aU tbia misery of Hk own free 
cliotce without atutdfying Himself? The case of ifiicamations ts to 
be understood as thaiof actors on the stage. Funher, this view con- 
indicts the testimiiny of all scriptures. Venkata thinks that the 
view of bis school is free from all these objections^ us the relation 
of the Brahman and individuals is rwither one of absolute identity 
nor one of identity and difference but one of substance and adjuncts. 
The defects in the Eidjuncts cannot affect the substance nor oti the 
stssodation between them be a source of i^ollution to Brahman^ the 
sgbstancep because asscKriation becomes so only when it is deter¬ 
mined by AotwmiI, 

On the thcologicaJ dde VeAkata accepts all ihe principal re- 
llgiouit dqgRm^ dabomted in the Pourffr^n works. God ia, of 
course, omniscient, omnipotent and all-complete. His ail-com¬ 
pleteness, however^ does not mean that He has no dcsirea. 1 1 only 
means that His desires or wislies are never fruatraicd and i lis wishes 
arc under Hb own control*. Whal wc call our virtue and sins also 
proceed through His pleasune arid displeasure. His displeasure 
does not bring any suffering or dbcomforc. But the term "dis¬ 
pleasure*" simply indicates that God has a particular attittide in 
which tic may punish us or may not e^itend His favour. 

The scriptural injunctiuns are but ihc commands of God. 
There no separate imtmmental as dp^a or ddr^a which stands 
bet\^'4?cn the perfornumee of deeds and their fruition and wliich^ 
while it persists when the deeds are over^ brings about the eifccta 
of these oijtjans. But God alone abides and He i» either pleased or 
displeased by our actimis and He arranges such fruits of actions as 
He rhinks fii^ The scriptures only show which kinds of actions will 
be pleasing to God and which arc against His commands. The ob- 
Jcct of the scriptural sacriSccs is the w^orship of God^ and all the 
different deities that are worshipped in these soctihccs are but the 
different names of Cod iHmscir. Ml morality and religion are thus 
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reduetd in thi» system to oltedicnce to God’s commands and the 
worahip of Him. It is by God*^6 grace tlial one cun sttain eniancipu- 
tinn when there is an uldmure expansion of one*s tcitelJcct, and by 
continual realizutipn of the inlimto tmitrc of God one remains 
plunged m k were in m ocean of bli^ compared with which the so- 
called worldly pleasures arc hut stiiferings^ It b not uUimaxdy 
given to nun to he virtuous orTidoua fay Kis iiwn eJTorts, but God 
makes a mini virtuous or vicioiis at His own pkasurc or displeasure^ 
and rewords or punishc::^ aecordingiy; andi as has already been ^d* 
virtue and vice are not subjective charocters of the person but only 
diilcrent attitudes of God aa He is pleased or dispIcaserL Whom- 
aoevirr He wUhea to raise up He makea perforoi good actionsi and 
whomsoever He wishes to throw down He makes commit s\nfu\ 
actions. "ITie final choice and adjudgment rests with Him* and man 
is only a tixil in His hiinds. hlun^fl aettona in theoi^vc^ cannot 
guaranree anything to him merely as the fruiu of thi>$e actioiw, but 
good or bad fniiis are reaped in accordiince m\h the pleasure or 
displeasure of God*. 


Dialectical criticism against the Sankara School. 

The readera who have fallowed the present work so far must 
have noticed that the chief phito^ophicol opponenti of the Sri 
Vai&^v^ ^hool of thought were Sankara and his foliowers. In 
South India there wrere other religious opponents of the Sri 
Salvas and the Jainos, Mutual persecution among the 
Sri Saivss and the Jainas la a tnatt^ of common hi^ 

torical knowledge. Conversion from one (aith to another also took 
place under the influence of this or that tocat king or this or dui 
religious teacheriK Many votumes were written for tlic purposes of 
proving die superiority of N^ya^. Vi^iju or to Siva and 

tJfCff vma. MfljJhva and his followers were also opponents of the 
Sri Voi^^vas., hut there were some who regarded the philosophy 
of the Madhvas as mure or less akin to the Sri V^^u^riara thougbtp 
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Thcjt; Wtn Othcj^ however, who strongly eritidzed the views of 
Al^hvii, and MahacSi^'a POrSiarytt-eijaya and Parakdk Yeti's 
V^aytnJm-parejaya may be dted as examfiks of polemical dia- 
curaions against the MadhvaiL The Sri Vai^nsvas also critkized 
the views of Bhashara and Vadavaprakaia, and as examples of 
the Ve^ha-satfigra/ui of Ramitmja, or the Vsditraya-kba^ana 
of Venkafa may be died. But the ehiel oppo-nents of the Sri 
Vatfnava school were Sahiutni and tUs followere. 'ITm: ^ata-dSta^ 
is a polemical work of that ebss in which Venkatanitha tried lib 
best to critidze the viewa of Sankara and hb followers. The work ia 
auppoB^ to have comwted of one hundred polemical points of 
discu^on as tlic name (century of tefiitatluns) itself 

^ows. But the text, printed at the Sri Sudardana Press, Con* 
jeeveraui, has only sixty^aix refutations, as far as the manuscripts 
a^-aibhle to the present writer showed. Thb printed text contains a 
commentary on tt by M&hikcSxya alias Rlminujadiisa, pupil of 
WdhQla Srinivasa, But the work ends with the sixty-fourth re¬ 
futation, and the otlief t\vo commentaries appear to he missing. 
The p^ted text has two further refutations—the sixty-fifth and 
skqr-sixtli^which are published without commeotaiy, and the 
editor, P, B, AnaniAcatya. says that the work was completed with 
the rixiy-sixili refutation {unttapm ea &ata-daia^). If the editor's 
rcr^ is to be believed, it has to be supposed that the word .Sma 
in is intended to mean **ma«y” and not “hundred-" 

It is, liowevet, difficult to pjuess whether the remaining duny-four 
reftitations were actually written by Vtnka^ and lost or whether 
he wrote only the sixty-six refutatiuiis now availahle. Many of 
these do not contan any new material and most of them are only of 
doctrinal and sectarian interest, with little philosophical or religious 
value, and 90 ha ve been omitted in the present section, which closes 
with the siaty-firet refutation. The sLxty-second refutation 
witJi the inappropriateness of the Sankara PeJmaa tn barring the 
Sudras from Braluna-knowledge. In the sixty-third, VcAkata deals 
with the qualifications of persons cntiiJed to study Vedanta 
{iidtakari^vka), in the stxt^’-fourth with the inapprup^tenres of 
die external garb and marks of the ascetics of the Sankara school, 
in the sixty-fifth with the prohibition of OKsociatioit with certain 
da^ of ascetics, and in the aitty-siith with the fact that Sankaras 
philosophy cannot be reconciled with the Braitma~$5tra. 
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Fint The view that Brahman ts quality less cafumt 

give any saiiafu^tory account of how the word Dratinmi] csui riglilly 
denote thk quoliwJeda ennty. For if it is qualitylesa ic dnnot be 
denoted by the term Brahman either in its primury sense or in sny 
secondary scnac of implieotian {laksim^; for if the former h not 
possible, the second is also impossible, since implicative C 3 C- 
tcnsioii of nicaning can take pUoe only when in any portkijlat con¬ 
tent the primary meaning bewmes iraporaibie. We Jmow alao from 
the scriptural testimony that the word Brahman ia often used in its 
primaiy mianing to denote the Great Being who is endowed with on 
infinite number of excellent qualities. The fact that there are mMiy 
texts in which an aspect of qualityIo$^ncss i* al^ referred to camiot 
be pnsiurd forward as an objcctkmi for these can all be othendse 
explained, and even if any dotdrt arises the oppuneot cannot take 
advantage of it and assert that Brahman is quality less. It b abo not 
possible to say that the word Brahman denotes the true firahinan 
only by implication, for die scriptures declare the realkadon of the 
mconltig of the word Brahman as being one of direct perception. 
So in the opponent's view of Hrahmitn^ the word Brahman would 
be rendered meaningless. 

Stcond Ofijsttion. There caimoi he any inquiry regarding 
Brahman according to Sankara's interpretation of the term as a 
qualitylesd aomethtng. Sankara eaya tLiat Brahman h known in a 
general manner as the self iti us jdl^ the Uiquiry CGnceming 
Brahman b far knowing it in Ks spceific naturep i.e. whether it b 
the body endowed with consciousness, the Dvcr 1 iifd« pure self, or 
some other entity regarding which there sre many divergences of 
opinion. Venkata urges that if the self^revdation of Brahman b 
bcginntngless it cannot depend on our making any inquiry about it 
All that depends on causes and conditions must be regarded as an 
effect and in that sense Brahma-fevelanon would be an effect 
which is decidedly against Sankara's intention. Thus, therefore^ an 
inquiry regarding the general and specific nature of Brahtmn can¬ 
not d«ii with its own miJ pure nature. If, therefore^ it is urged by 
the Sahkarites thsE ihb inquiry docs not concern the real nature of 
Brahman I bm only a falflc appearance of Brahman (ifptifiito- 
jT^ezrupa)i tlicn the knowledge derived from this inquiry would also 
be of thU false appearance and nothing would be gained by this 
false knowledge. Again, when lirobman Is podJess and self-re- 
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veat]]]^, there cannot be any mcaiiifig in tiundog it m a general 
njanner or in a specific manner, for no sncJi distmctiDn i^n bi rmdf 
in it It must be kno^^ in its entirety or not known at aII; there 
cannot be any dbtinctian of pam mteh t hat there may he scope for 
ditTerent grades of knowledge in it* All inquiry {jijnas^ howeytt 
must imply that its object is known ocnerally but that greater cletaD 
is soughij since Sankaia^s unqualified homogeneous Bndxmaa can¬ 
not be the object of such an inquiry, no *udj BTahman. can be 
sought. Therefore, an inquiry can only be regarding a qualified 
object about whidi gtnerel or special kuDwkdlge is possible. The 
Sanka rites cannot legitimately urge that a dbcinction of gene tat and 
specific knowledge is po$$ibJe in their\iew; for it may be maintMncd 
iliat, though the Itrahman may be known iti a genentJ manner, 
there h room for kfiowii^ tl in its character aa different from the 
illusory appenranees, since if Brahman has no specific nattire it is 
not possible to krtow^ it in a general manner 
^^dhiA). If it h iirgetl that the kncnvledge of the world-appearance 
Hs false ia the knowledge of Brahman, then there would be no dif¬ 
ference between Vedlnta and the nihiUsm of Nig^rjuna* 

Thrd Venka^^ here introduccis the ofi-repeated argu^- 

mentis in fiivutir of the doctrine of the theory of 
Sftmti^ruy^ a^ against the view of ^ankam that a wise man no 
duties. 

Fourth O^cfiori* Venkafa here says that all em»Ts and dlusiona 
do not vanish merely by the knowledge that all tvorld-appcarancc U 
false. I'he pcffomiance of the scripture] duties is absoliticly 
sary even when the highest knowledge is atniinedn This is well 
illustrated tn the ordinary' experience of a jaundiced peraon where 
the illusion of yellow ia not removiid Tticrely by the kitowledge of its 
fmlsity hut by taking medidnes which avcreome the jaundke. 
Ultimate salvation can be obiained only liy wo rehipping and adoring 
God tlie supreme Lord and not hy a mere revelation of any philch 
s<iphicii] wL^ottL It is impossible to attairi the final crnaiidpation 
merely by listening to the unity rexts, for had it been so thnn 
Sankara Iiimself mtial have attained it If he did so. he would have 
been merged in Brahman and would tret have been in ^ podtion to 
cxpktR hiji view in hrs pupils. 'I'he vine that the grasping of the 
meaning of the unity texts is an immediate perception is also im- 
tenable, for our ordinary experience shows diat acriptuml know- 
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ledge b verbal kncm'Icdgc an'd u sttcEi cannot he regarded ita im¬ 
mediate and direct perception. 

Fifth Ohjettian. Sankara's reply to the above objection is that 
though the final knowledge of the identity of all things wLtli self be 
attained yet the tflusiun of world-appearance may still continue 
until the present body be destroyed. I'o this Venkata asks iliat if 
acidyZ l>e deatroyed through right knowledg^e, how can the wotid- 
appearance still continue? If it is urged that though the scidyrt be 
destroyed the root-impresskuis {vasaaS) may still persist, then it 
may be replied that if the tSsanS be regarded a? po ssessin g true 
existence then the theory of tnonbm fails. If is regarded as 

ftuming part of Brahnuin, then the Bmlunati itself would Ire oon- 
taininaicd by association with it. If vasana is, however, regarded 
as a product of midyu, then it ahuijid be dcBtruyed with the de¬ 
struction of otfidyi. Again, if the r^wu! persists even after the 
destruction of irridyS, how is it to He destroyed at all? If it can be 
destroyed of itself, then the acidya may as well be destroyed of 
itself. Thus there is no resson why the pawm/t and Its product, the 
world-appeamnee, should persist after the destruction of aiddya 
and tlie realisation of Eruhma-knowkdge. 

Setieitfh Oi^Vri'ioff. Sahkara and his followers say titat the utter¬ 
ance of the unity text produces a direct and immediate perception 
of the highest truth in the mind of a man chostened by the acr^uiie- 
ment of the proper qualifications for listening to the Vedantic in¬ 
structions. ‘rhat the hearing of tlu? unity texts produces tlie Im¬ 
mediate and direct perception of the nature of self aa Brahman has 
to be admitted, since there is m other way by which this could be 
explained. To this Venkata replies that if this special case of realisa¬ 
tion of the purport of the unity texts he admitted as a case of direct 
perception tiirough the Instrurnentality of verbal audition only 
because there is no other means through which the pure know ledge 
of Bmbnuiii could be realized, then inference and the auditory 
knowledge of other words may equally well be regarded as leading 
to diivct petception, for they also must be regarded os the caily 
causes of the manifegtation of pure knowledge. Moreover, if the 
causes of verbal knowledge be there, how is that knowledge to be 
prevented, and how ia the direct and immediate perception to be 
produced from a collocation of causes which can never produce 
it? Any knowledge gained at a particular time cannot be regarded 
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as therevTlstioiiufoQcmdlvidtatcd cunscioiuncuwliich tsidcntii^t 
with all knowledge of all timea or of o{{ peraons, and therefore the 
words which may lead to any sgcli knowledge cannot be regarded 
as producing any such immediate nsi]i 2 utiun If it is 

hdd that there is no other cause leading to the realmtion of pure 
consciousness apart frotn what leads to the apprehensinn of the 
specific forma of such conscjousiicsa^ then tlie oame is true of all 
Qieana of knowledge, and aa such it.would be micof inference and 
of verbal expressions other than the unity texts, (t is not possible 
therefore to adduce for the unity texts claims which may not be 
possessed by other ordinary verbal expressions and inferential 
knowledge. In the case of such phrases os "You arc the tenth," if 
the person addressed had already perceived that he was the tenth, 
then the understanding of tlic meaning of such a phrase would only 
mron a mere repetition of ol] that was understood by auch a per¬ 
ception; if, however, such a person did not perceive the fact of Ids 
being the tenth person, then die communication nf this fact was 
done by the verbal capresaion and this so far cannot be n^rded as 
direct, immediate or perceptual. It may be noted in this connection 
that thotigh the object of knowledge may remain the same, yei the 
knowledge attained may be different on account of the ways of its 
communiration. Thus, the same object may be tealized pcrc^ttlally 
in some part and non-perceptually in another pan. .\gain, though 
Brahman la admittedly rtolistcd in direct perceptiun, yet at the time 
of its finu apprehension from such verbal phrases as "Tliou art he" 
it is a verbal cognition, and at the second moment 3 realization is 
ushered in which is immedtaxe and direct. But if the first cognition 
be not regarded as direct and immediate, why ahoiitd the second be 
so? Aguiu, the posdtion taken by 3'anlcata ts that since disappearance 
of the falsity of worlii-appearanoe cannot be explained otherwise, 
the communicatton imparted by the understanding of the unitv 
texts must be regarded as being immediate; far falsehood is re¬ 
moved by the direct and immediate realizatiim of the real. Btir the 
world is not false; if it is regarded u false because it is knowable, 
then Bmhman. facing knowahJe, would aUo be faUe. Again, if the 
world-apiiearance be regarded » Edse, there is no misiidng in 
saying that such an appeotanec is desiroyed by right knowledge; 
for that which never exists cannot be destroyed. If it is held that 
the worid-appearanee is not destroyed but only its knowledge 
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ceases, then it ifiny be pointed out that ^ fiilse knoiwledge may ceisc 
naturcilly with the change of one's mental state, juai as the illusion 
of false silver may cease m deep dresmle$3 sleqji or it may be te- 
moved hy inferential and other kinds of cognition. There is no 
necessary implication that fdk^ knowledge mu&t be removed only 
by direct and immediate knowledge. Again, if it b held that the 
06^tion of the wortd-appeanince means the destruction of its 
causCp then the reply Is tha t no direct tts^U^atkiin of rcalitj' is pos¬ 
sible unless the cause itself is removed by some other means* So 
long as there is a pressure on the retina from the fingers there will 
be the appeatanoe of two moons. Thus it is meaningle^ tn suppo^ 
that it U only by direct and immediate perception that tJic falsity 
of the world-appearancc tvould cease- If the removal of the falsity 
of ’world-appearanee dmply means that the rise of a knowledge is 
comtudictopy to it. then that can be done even by intlinect know- 
ledge, jtjst as the fabe percqition of two moons muy be removed by 
the testimony of other persons that there is only one moon. But 
not only is the w'orJd not false and therefore cannot be removed, 
hut verbal Imowledge carmot lie regarded as leading to immediate 
perception; even If it did, there must be other accessory conditions 
working along with it^ just as in the case of visual pen:eption,H atten¬ 
tion, mental alertness^ and other physical conditiong are regarded 
as dcce^sory factors* Thus, mere knowledge by itself cannot 

bring about immediate realixatioiL- Nor is it correct to suppose tltat 
perceptual knowledge cannot be contradicted by nompereeptual 
knowledge^ for it b w'el] known that the notion of one ^oadnuoua 
Same of a tamp is negated by the consideratiort that there cannot 
be a continuous dome and that what so appears is in reality but a 
series of different dames coming in successian. Thus, even if the 
realization of the piirport of unity texte he regarded as a ease of 
direct pcTceptiofip there is no guar^tee that it could not be further 
contradicted by other forms of knowledge. 

Ter^ih Olyretitm. In refuting the reality of pure cuntcntless 
consciouanm, Vtftkata urges that even if such s thing edsted it 
could nut roamfesr by itself its own nature as reality, for if it did it 
could no longer be regarded m foniilm: since if it demnnstrated 
the falsity of conteni. auch contctit w^ould be a consdtiicnt part 
of It. If it* reality were demofistnited by other cagnittonSi, then it 
was obviDiisly not sdf-otuminous* Then^ ai^ain^ it may be asked, to 
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whom docA thb pure conscioumiess crmnifest itsclP The reply of 
ihe S^birite^ b ihai it does uot revcaj itself to this or thsit person 
but its very existence is its reallsudoa. But such a reply would be 
far from what Is normally understood by the term imnlfestaiioi], 
for a ErnnifesUdon must be for watm person. The chief objection 
sj^sinsi the existence of s contentlesis consciousness b that no such 
thmi^ can be experienced by us smd therefore its priority and 
superiority or its power of dJuroinating the content imposed upon 
it caJEinot ibo be adnutted. Ihe illusiration of bliss in the deep 
dr^mless sleep b of no uaej for if in that state the pure contentlm 
catt0ctouaness was experienced as bibs, that could not l>e in ihc 
form of a subiective experience of bibs, as it ctadtl not be caUed 
contendcss, A later experience after rieing^ from sleep could 1101 
cominunicite to the percci%*er that he was experiencing eontemless 
emnsdouaness for a long period, as there ift no recognition of i t atid 
the fact of rtcogntrion would be irrecomribble to its so-called 
contcntle&s character. 

Eleventh Ohfection, In attempting to refute the existence of in- 
detenrunate knowledge (mrvUudpa) Venkata sap that the so-called 
indeterminate knowledge refers to a deteniiinate object (m'rvikal* 
pukam apt sarii^a<^ayaJiaititm)^ Even at the very first mornent of 
sense-contact it Is the object as a whole w^ith its rn&nltbld qualities 
that is grasped by the senses and it U such an object that is elabor¬ 
ated later on m coiiceptuai forms^ ITie special feature of the *rim- 
kalpa stage h tiiat m thb stage of cogmiion no special emphasis is 
given to any of the aspects or qualities of the object. If, how^ver^ 
dir determinate characters did not in reality fonn the object of the 
cognition, such characters could never be revealed in any of the 
bter stages of cognition and the nirvikalpa could never develop into 
the savikatpa state. The characters are perceived in the first stage, 
hut these characters assume the determinate form when in the later 
moments other similar characters are remcmberetL Thiis a pure 
indeterminate entity can never be the object of perocrptlon. 

Tmifrh Obffction, The contention of the ^iikaritc is iljat per¬ 
ception is ditecdy concerned with pure beings and it b through 
nescience that the diverse forms are bter on associated mih it* and 
through Atjch afiS4xiation th^ also seemingly ap^^iar as being 
directly perceived* Venkata sav^s that lioth being and ite characters 
are siniultaneoiisly perceived by our sensei, for they form part of 
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the fflmc objwt that drtcnninea our knowlcd^jt Ei*™ univcrsals 
«ni b« the ohjccte of ojiT direct kramledgcr it ia only when these 
UMvenaU are distiaguiaheti from one another at a later moment 
that a separate mctnal operauon involring ita diverse functions 
«comes necesaap:. Again, if perception only referred to inde- 
icminaie bemg. Imw then esm the apericnoe of the dEverae objects 
and thetr rtlauvc diff^rcnd^tion be exphined? 

Thiruendi Q^tetum. In refuting the view of the Sahkara 
school that theapprehctiBion of “difFerence" cither as a eatesoiy or 
M a dimeter IS false, Vehitafa say* that the espcrictUJe of "dif* 
IS umvmat ^d os such cannot be denied. Even the much- 
absence of difference " ia itself different from "difference" 
and thus proves the ejtbtence of difference. Any attempt to refute 
differei^ wuld end in refuting identity as well; for these two 
^ rebtive, and if there is no difference, there is no (dentitv. 

\ ertkata utgM that a thing is identical with itself and different from 

othera. mii m this way both identity and difference have to be 
fiomined, 

Fourteesih Objection, The SanJuiritcs say that the worid- 
appearani^ being cognisable. » false iilre the ctmch-shdl-riUcr, 
But what ut m^t by tiw asaemon that the world is false? U cannot 
be chmcncal He the hare's hom. for that wouJd be contra^- to our 
«pencnce and the Saikuite would nut himadf adroit it. It cannot 
that the wmid is something which is different from both 
b«ng and non-li«ing. for no such enrity is admitted by ua. It can¬ 
not also mean that the world-appearance can be negated CT-en 
where it seems to be red {pmiponno-podiurn mfeJho-prativf^tLan,) 
for If this negation cannot further fie negated, then it mW be either 
of ^e nature oi Brafo^ and therefore false as wo rid-appearance 
or different from it. Ihe first alternative is admitted by u* In tW 
*«iwe that the world b a pan of Brahman, ff the world-appearance 

If apply to anihnum itself- 

1 a^i?- Its existence is implied 

^ a modition or cxpUcatioti of the negation, it itself csnnoi be 
d^ied. It _cannot also be said that falsity means the appH^i^e of 

-Jitikoran^aya pratiyamdnaivom), for sutOl a falsity of the 
world « nut existing where it appear, cannot be underJl^d by 
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pttxeptioiL, and if there mi perception for its ground no infereno? 
is also po^ible. If all perception ia to be regarded ua hhe, all in¬ 
ference would be impossible. It k said that world-appearance u 
falfte becatiftc it is difFerent from the ultimate realit>% the Brahman^ 
Venkat^i answer to tfak^says that he admiia the world to be dif¬ 
ferent from the Brahman though it h^ no exiarence independenc 
and scp+imble from it. Still, if it is. argued that the world is false 
because t| us ddferem from reality^ the reply is that there may be 
(litTerent realities, [f it is held that dnee Bmliman alone b real, Ite 
negation would neces&rrily be falsc^ then the reply is ihiii if 
Bi^idinriJin b real its negation b also real. The Iwring or reality that 
b attributed by Velikaya to the world b that it is amenable to proof 
{prSniimka}. Truth b defined by Plmlnuja as that w^hicb k 
capable of bdng dealt with pragmatically {vyavah^a-yi^^iriii 
sattt?am)f and the falsity of the assmioni dun the world b false b 
understood by the actual perception of the rejili^ of the world. 
Again, the falsity of the world cafinoi be anempted to be proved by 
logical proofs for these fall withia the world and woiild therefore be 
themselves falBc, .Again, it may be said tlust firatiman b also in some 
sen^ knowable and so also b the world; it may he admitted fot 
argument^ sake that Brahman b not kntm'ahle in an ultimate sen$e 
{p^ramarfhika]^ so the wxirld also is not kuowablo in on ultimate 
rettsc; fdr» if tt were^ the Sankarite could not call it false. If that is so, 
how could the Sahkarite argue that the world b false because it b 
knowahle^ for in that case Brahman would akci be fake? 

Sixternth Oijretion. Again, it may^ be argued that the objects of 
ihe tvorld are fake beesuse^ though being remains the same, its 
content always varies. T\\us we may say * jug exists, a cloth exktSp 
hut though these so-ealted existents change, ''beijii!*" atone re- 
mains unchanged, 'rhcrcfore the cliangeahk entitka are fake xud 
the tindiAngeahk aloiie b real. Now it may be asked r w'hat is tlte 
meaning of this change? It cannot mean any difierence of identity, 
for m that ciN?e Brahman being different from other entities could 
be regarded as false. If, however. Brahman be regarded as identical 
with die fake vmrid* Brahman ilsclf wonM be fake, or the t^rld- 
appeanmee would be real being identical wiih the real Brahmaru 
Spatial or temporal change can have nothing to do with deter* 
mining faUchood; the conch-shelt-ailvcr b not fake because 11 does 
not exbt tbewhere, Bmhxnan itself h changeable in the seiuie that 
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it docs not cost as imreal or m an entitj- which is aeither being nor 
non-being. Change cajuioi here le^timatelf be used in tJie sense 
of destnjclion, for, ewn when the ilfusion of conch-aheU-silver ia 
diseoTcred, no one says that the coneh-sfiell^ilver is destroved 
t-iviktatayarvo vyvtpaiteh), Dcsmicdon (eipta/a) 
*s the dtisolutioD of an entity, whereas or contradiction is 
the neptian of what ^ perceived. In such phnises as “a jug 
cristt" or “a doth e»sts,” the existence qualtfiea jtig and cloth, 
butjug and cloth do pt tjualify existence. Agiun. though Braliman 
abides everywhere, it does not cause in us the cognition ''jug 
™sts" or "cloth esiiatE.’’ Again, temporaJ x’ariation in existence 
depends upon the ciuse of such existence, hut it cannot render the 
rasience of anything false. 1/ non-illitmination at any particular 
time be reprded as the criterion of falsehood, then Dmhman also 
IS falK for it does not reveal itself before the dawn of emancipation. 
If rt» held that Brahman is always self-revealing, but its revetatiem 
remains stpehow hidden until emandpation ts attained, then it 
may be aaid with the same force that the jug and the cloth also 
remain revealed in a hidden manner in the same way, Again, the 
eternity of illumination, or its nncontrodicted nature, cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of reality, for it is faultlcsaness that is the 
cause of the (^entity of self-illumination, and this has nothing to do 
mth dctemiimng the nature of esistence. Since the ordinary 
t^ga, such M a jug or a clnth, appear as cxistenit at aotne time, 
they are nranifestaUon^ of ihc a^lr^iiluminjstdDn and therefore real* 
An opposite argument may also be adduced here. Thus, it niay 
bc said that that which is not false does not break its continuity or 
dps not dange. Brahman ts felw, for it is without any continuitv 
with anything else, and is diderent from everything else 

Snmtftnth (^ection. The SaAkoritea hold tlmt since it i* im- 
possihk to explain the existence of any relatiDn ^whatevEr may be 
its natutel between ihe perceiver and ihe pcttdvcd, the perceivea 
entity or content of krowlisd^ has to be admitted as false In 
reply to ihia Venkata says that tire falsity of the world cannot be 
adduced 3s a netreaaary imphention {art/iSpaih\ for the eatahlisii- 
ment of a relatinn between the perceiver and the peredved is 
pt^ihle not by demnng the latter but by affinning it. If, however. 

It IS md that since the relation btftwoen the peticdverand the per¬ 
ceived can be fog.raily proved chimerical, the necessary deduc^n 
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is timt the perceived cj>tity is. fiiLBc. To ihb the reply i$ tlist the 
falsity of tiie reiatjon dots not pa>sx the falsity of the Tetata; Ihe 
relation between a hare ami a horo may be tinn-csistcnt, but that 
will ntrt indkatc thai both Ifie hare and the horn ane themaeivcs 
non-exjatent Following ihai ar;pimetit* the peredver might iuai 
33 well be declared falae. If^ howe^-er, it b cuntEnded that the 
pcrceivef^ being self-luminous^ h adf-evident and cutinot there¬ 
fore be supposed to be false, the reply is, that tvtn ifp in the absence 
of the act of percdvitig, the pereciver may be regarded as self- 
revealing, what harm is there in admitting the perecived to have 
the same si3tii4 even w^hen the pcrcdver b denied ? If, hrrweverp 
it \& said that the cognition of objects ^^umot be admitted to be self- 
established In the same way as the objects themselves, it may bo 
asked if coasciouancas b ever perceived to be self-revtaled. If It is 
said tliat the sdf-rtvr^tng dtaiacter of ctmfidouancss can be esta^ 
blislicrj by inference, then by a couiiier-oontEnhtm it may be held 
that the self-revealing chanteter of the tmis^rac can ali^ be proved 
b>' a suitable inference* It may again be questioned whether^ If the 
^kadte wishes to establish the self-revealing nature of Brahman 
by inference^ its objectivity can be denied» and dius tite original 
thesis that Brahman cannot be the object of any process of cognition 
must necessarily fkiL 

'Fhe Sahkante may indeed contend that the followers of RamS- 
mija also admit that the objects are revealed by the cognition of the 
self and hence they are dependent on the pcrceiver. The reply to 
such a contention is that the folluwera of Rlm^uja admit tl^ ex¬ 
istence of «rlf’^:onftciolIsne^ by which the pcrcdver hinuielf is re¬ 
garded 33 cognized- If this sctf-conscioiisness h regarded a$ ftlse, 
then the self-luminous self would also be false; and if this self- 
conseioudntss be Ailnutted as reflL then the reUdon between them 
is real. If the sclf-revcaling cxinsdousnese be regarded as im¬ 
possible of perception and yet real, tiien on the same analogy the 
wiitld may 05 well be regarded as real though unperccived. 

'rhe objection ihai the known is regarded aa false, since it is 
difficuk logically to conceive the miture of the relation subsisiing 
between ihc knower and the known, tg untenable, for merely on 
account of the cliiEculty of conceiving the logical nature of the 
rebtinrt one cannot deny the reality of the related entit)' which b 
incontestably given In (Xpertence, Therefore the relation has some- 
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how to be admiHed* If relatioa b adKiitted to be reaJ Ijccause it b 
e^neftced, theniheworid b dsored bccaiwcit bdsocxjserienced. 
If the wrid b false becmise tt b inexplicalilc, then fabity itadf 
would be fjdse because k is inexplicable, 

T^e objection tliat tbere can be no relation between the paat 
the future b groundloa, for the very fact that two things esisl 
in the present time would not mean that they are necessarily re¬ 
nted, e,g. the hare ant! the hom. Jf. however, it b aaid that it oiav 
be true that thjTi®B w>hich e^bi in the preacni time are not nccessarilV 
related,^ there are certain entities at present which are related, 
so ere are certain things m the present which are related with 
certain other things in the paai and the future. It b no doubt true 
OBt the relation of contact b not posasibb lietwcen things of the 
^ ^ ^ I that does not alTecE out for cermin 

relations e^t between entities at present, and certain other reb- 
tiona eiust between entities in the present and the future. What re* 
lations exist m the present, past and future have to be leamt by 
expenence. If spatui contiguity lie a special feature of entities at 
preseni. tetnpord contiguity would hold between entities in pre¬ 
sent, past and future. However, relation does not necessarily mean 
cmtiguity; proximity and remoteness may both condition the 
retanon. Rdationfl are to be admitted just as they are given bv «- 
^nence, and are indefinable and unique in their specific naW. 
Any aiiempt (o explain them through mediotioo would end in a 
conflict with experrence. If an attempt is made to refute all tcla- 
tjona as such on the ground that relations would imply further re¬ 
lations and thus involve a vicious mfinite, the reply b that the 
stttt^t to refute a relation itself involves relation and therefore 
acoordiog to the opponent's own suppositinn stands cancelled. 

A relation stands by itself wid does not depend on other rebtioni 
for tiB cxisttMioe, 

E^ht^th In refuting the view of the Sahkarites that 

self-luminous Rrahraan cannot have as an object of illumination 
3 n>^ing that is «(ema] to it, Venkata argues that if tieacictire be 

would^hi^*^' ^ Bruhtmn from heginningless time, then there 
uld be no way for Hmhman to extricate itself from its dutches 
^d ema^i^t™ would be impoKible. Then the question may be 
k^whether the is different from Bmliman or not. If it 

be different, then the monism of the Saiikara philosophy breaks 
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down: if it he non-diJTcrccit, then ulso on the one hand firatmuin 
could not free itsdf from h and on the other hand there coold be no 
evuludpn of the (nddyd whicli has merged itself in the nature of the 
Brahman, into the forms of egoism^ passionsi etc- If this 

mridyS be regarded $s false and tlierefore meapable of binding the 
free nature of BTahman^ the objection may fdU be urged that, if 
this falsehaod covers the nature of Brahtnan, how can it regain its 
self-luminosity; and if it cannot do so, that would mean its dc* 
stniction, for self-luminosity is the very nature of Brahman. If the 
atiilyd stands as an indepenJcfil entity and covers the nature of 
Brahman, then h would be diflicuU to conceive how the c^Lstence 
of Si real entity con be destroyed by mere knowledge. According to 
Ramanuja's view, how’cver, knowledge is a quality or a character* 
isiic of Brahman by whidi other things are known by it: experience 
also shown that a know'cr reveals tlie objects by his knowlcdgt^ and 
ihuA knowledge h n charactcrislic qindity of the knoxver by which 
the objects ore known. 

Nineifenik In refuting the view of Bunkani that 

ignoTTinoe or m?Uyd rests in Brahman, Venkata tries to ckri^^ the 
concept of He saya that here cannot mcim the 

absolute nqgation of the capacity of being the know'cr; for this 
capacity, l>emg the essence of Bruhmijv, cannot be obsenL It 
{ajmina) cannot abo mean the ignorance that precedes the rbe 
of any cogniiioTi, for the $ahkarit« do not admit knowledge as 
a quality or a chanicteristic of Brahman; nor can it mean the 
negation of any particular k-TLOwledgCi fur the Brahman-con* 
sdouanc^ is the only cotiBciDu^ncss admitted by the ^thkariies^ 
This tgrUm cannni dso be regarded as the absence of knowUdge, 
4tnce it is admitted to be a podtive entity. The which 

can be removed by knowledge must belong to the same knower 
who haii the knowledge and must refer to the speciAc object 
regarding which there wm absence of knowledge. Now since 
Brolimjin is not admitted by the Sankarites to be knower, it is im¬ 
possible tliat nny ajfwna could be ofisociated with it, ^Fhe view that 
is held by the members of the Ratnanuja schooE is that the indi¬ 
vidual knowers possess ignoonce in so far as they are ignorant of 
their real nature as self-luminous entities, and in so far as they 
OB^iate themselves with thdr bndio^ their senac^^ Lheir passions, 
and other prejudices and ideas. When they happen to discover ihdr 
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folJy, their ignorance ta removed. It is onty Ln this way that it can 
he said to be removed by knowledge. But all this would be im- 
possihle in the case vf Brahrnao conoeived as pure consciousoess. 
According lo the view ot Ramanuja’s Bchod, individual knowers are 
all in their essential natures omniscient i it ia the false prejudiice and 
passions that cover up this omnisctence whereby they appear as 
crdinaty knoweni who can know things only under spccibc con¬ 
ditions. 

Ttcentitth Ohjetiiott. Venkata, in refuting the dehnition of 
immediate intuition (anuhhSii) as that which may be called 
immediate perception without being further capable of being an 
object of awareness {ovfdytttvcttjH 

as given by Citsukh^carya in his Tattva^prodipikSt raises certain 
objections against it as folbws. It ia urged by the Saniarites that 
if the immediate intuition be itaclf an object uf furdier cognitive 
action, then it loses its status as immediate intuition and may be 
treated as an object Like other objects^ e.g, a jiig. If by the words 
“immedUte Intuition" it is meant that at the time of its operatiun 
it is self^expressed and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
another cognition, then this is olsoadnuttetiby lllmanuja, FurtJier- 
more, this intuition at the time of its sctf'rcvcbiion invotves with 
it the revelation of the seif of the knower aa well. Therefore, so far 
as ibis meaning of intuition is cpneemed, the denial of self- 
revelntton is out of place. 

The words "immediate intuiti™’' {anub/tHli) are mippcaed to 
have another meaning, via:* that the intuition is no! individuated in 
separate individual oognicions as limited by lime, space or indi¬ 
vidual bw». But such an intuition is never experienced, for nor 
only do we infer certain cogniiians as having taken place in certain 
pers™ or being absent in them, but we also speak of our own 
cognitions as present in past and future, such as " I know it,” 
"I knew it" and the like, which prove that cognitions are tem¬ 
porally llmiretL It may be asked whether this immediate intuition 
revcalfl Brahman or anything eke; if it reveals Brahman, tlicn it 
certainly lias an object. If it U supposed that tn doing su it siniply 
reveals that which has already been flelf-cxprcaacd, even then it will 
be expressive of Bometliiiig though that aomething stood already 
expressed, rius would involve a contradiction between the two 
terma uf die thcata avedyatve ftUi apttrit^^acaAdra-yf^gyoiz'im, 
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for, foliowloi; the orgurntmts gives above, though the firahimn 
may be regarded ss immtdbitei yet it tuis been jKowh to be capable 
of being made an-objetn of intyition^ If on the other dteiruiave tim 
mtuition expresses something else than Brahmanp that would bring 
die opponent to a coocIitsiDi) nor intended by him and contra¬ 
dictory as well. 

Just os one may say that one knows a]ug or a clotii or m orange, 
BO one may may that one knows another nian/a a or onc*s own- 

In this way an awarenesu cam be the object of another awaretusss 
just as another object Again, if one cannot be aware of another 
man's awarene^, the use of knguage for menta! undefstanding 
ahoiild ceaac. 

If the immediace intuiuon itself cannot be made an object of 
awarenmt dial w^nuld mean that it is not known ai all and conse¬ 
quently its existence would be chimerica]. It cannot be urged that 
chinieriiSLl entitiee are not pefcrivabb because they arc chimcricali 
but entities do not b^ome chimerical because they cannot he per- 
ceivedf for the concomitance in the former propoaitiofi is not con- 
ditiomh The ^ahkaritea would not hold tliat all entities other tlian 
immediate intuition are diimericai. It may also be held that chi¬ 
merical entities arc not immedlnte intuition because they arc chi* 
mericit; but in that tstsc it may also be held tliat these objects (e.g- 
a jug) are not immediate intuition because of theii specific characters 
as jug, etc. The whole point that has to be emplia^zcd here is that 
the ordinary' objects arc other than muuediatt tmuttioni not be¬ 
cause they can be known but I>ecnusc of thdr spedfic eharacteni. 
The rcfl^n that an entity cannot be ealted immediate intuition if it 
can be known u entireiy faulty ^ 

If, again* Bmhman i& moni&st as only immedhne mtuition, 
then neither the scriptures nor plulosophy can in any way help us 
regarding the natiire of Btahmon, 

JfE»e?i|y-jSrjr OJ^'erffon* The Sonkariies deny the production of 
individual cognilians. In their view all the various forms of so- 
colled cognitiDOA arise through the assoctaiion of varioua nvodes of 
iwidya with the aelf-iiuninoua pure consdotisnesfi^ In refuting this 
view V^enkatii urge^ tlntt the £kct that various cognitiQns arise in 
time is testified by universal expcriimoe* If the pure consciousneia 
be always present and if individual cognitions are dciucd^ theu all 
* n. 7S. 
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ubject* ought lo be manifested aimultaiieou&ly. If* hdweverp it is 
asi:ei'tairLed Uiat though the puce ccm3c]c>iisnes ^ alw^i^ prv^Krot 
yet the rise of viirious cognitions i$ conditionetl by other collocflciiig 
catieal circumfiianoes, the f^ply is that such an infinite nuitibcr of 
causal conditions conditioning Uie pure cnE^tou&iiess would be 
against the dictum of the Sauturitefi thetfisclvcSp for this would be 
in conflict Mrith their uot'ornpromising monistn< Ncxw if, again, it is 
held that the cc^rutfve fotrtis do reaUy nwdify the namre of port 
conscioufiitessp then the pure consciousness hecomes changeable^ 
which is ngattisr the diesis of Sankara, If it » held that dtc forma 
are iinpo^d on pure coo^oujincss as it is and by vitdi imposhiun^ 
the specific objects are in their turn illumirmted by conHCiomiTicsai 
then the poaifion is that in order that an object may be illumimited 
aucii illumination must be mediated tiy a false impositiim on the 
natnrf: of pure consciousness, ff the direct illumination of uhjecta 
is impoBsiblc, tlicn anotbci imposifioti might be necc$3i^ to 
mediate the otficr false imptiaitimta on die nature of pure ccMUfCtou^ 
aud diat might retjuire mother^ and this would result in a 
vicious infinite. !f the imposition is not falsCt then the {^nseious- 
ness becomes cliungeabte and die old objccdoo would recur. If, 
however, it is urged that the objects are iUuminaied indepcudertt 
of any collocating circuinstances and independent of any spcofic 
contribution from die nature of the pure consdouaness, then ad 
objecta (since they are aU related to pure consdousness) might 
dmultaneoualy be revealing. If, again, all cognttions are but fake 
impoaitions tm the nature of pure consciouane^, then ai the time 
of an illusory unpct^ltian of a parttcuEar cognition, a Jug. no¬ 
thing else would exist, and thk would bring about nihilktn, it may 
also be asked, if die Sankanre is prepared to deny the w'orld on 
aocount of die impossibility of any relation subsisting Iwtwecn it 
and the pereeiver* how can he iauneh hiiiiself into an atternpt to 
cTcpIain the rebtiou uf such a world with Dmhman? 


On the other band^ the ciitperiencc of ua all testifies to the fact 
that wc are aw^ore of cognitions coming into being, staying^ passing 
away* and having posaed and gone from us* except in the case of 
percepitto) expcncnce* there is no difficulty in being aware of poat 
and future events; so the objection that the present awareness can¬ 
not be related to past and future event* \s in^^d. The objection 
dial there cannot be awarenes* of past or future endtic^ b^use 
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they sue not ejdsiinjj now u ttivalici, for past and futwt enlities aiso 
exist in thdr own sptcifit; temporal rdatioiu. Vahilcty of iiwBtvness 
consists in the absence of contradiction smj not in the fact of its 
relating to an entity of the present moment, for othenvise an il- 
Instny perception trf the present inoment would have to be con¬ 
sidered os valid. Thus, since it is possible to be aware of an aware¬ 
ness that was not dierc but which comes mio Iming lioth by direct 
and iiDinediate ncqiiaintatice and by inference, il»e view of the 
^nkarites denying the origination of indiriduot awareness is in< 
valid, tn the view of Rimdnuja, knowledge is no doubt ndmicted 
to be eternal: yet tliis knowledge is also achnitted to have specific 
temporal characters and also specific states. Therefore, so far as 
these characters or states are concerned, origination and cessarion 
would be poasible under the influence of apedfic vollocative cir- 
cumstanocs. Again, tltc objection that since pure consciousness is 
bcginningless it cannot suffer changes is invalid, for the Sankarttes 
admit andya also as beginningless and yet changeable^ It may also 
be pointed out in this connection that the so-called contentless 
consetouancss is im er given in experience. Even the consciousness 
in dreamless sleep or in a swoon b related to the penedver and 
therefore not alrsohitely caniendesa. 

T’trenfy-jffoftd Otjection. It is urged by the SaAkaritea that the 
pure consciousness is unchon^g because it is not produced. If, 
however, the tvord unchanging mtans that it never ceases to exist, 
it may Itv pointed out that the Saiikarites admit i^Hana to be un- 
prod uccd and yet liable to destruction. Thtis there is no reason whv 
a thing should not be liable to destruction because U is not pito- 
duccd. If it is urged tJiat the destruction of acidy& la itsclT false, 
then it may be pumted out with the same force tliat the dcstniction 
of aH things is false, .Moreover, since the Sankaritca do not admit 
any change to be real, the syllogism adduced by ihem that an entity 
which is unfiTodnced is not changeable fails to the ground. The dif¬ 
ference between Saankara's conception of BmhniaQ and that of 
Rkm^nuja is that according to the fomicr Brahman is absolutely 
uncliangcobte and efuractedcss, and according to the biter iIk 
B rahman is the absolute, containing within H the world and the 
indiridual beings and ail the changes involved in them. It is tm- 
chmigeable only in so far ss all the dynamical change rises From 
within and there ia nothing else outside it which can affect it. That 
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w, the absoLutc, tliougfa changcahk witbki iff id ub^lureJy self- 
CDntmned stnd self-d^iaxned^ md ia cntirrfy unstSected by Jiii3'thing 
outside ti. 

Ttecnty-third Oty^cfion. The SankariteA ui^ that since cos- 
sciousneAs h improduced it cannot he tnaiiy, for whatever b many 
is pmdtjced, e.g. the jug. If it b a pure consciousness which appears 
as many through ti\e conditioning factors of avidyn^ it may be 
asiied in this connection wlictheri if the pure consetouatu^ cannot 
be ilifferentiated from anything else^ it may as well be one with the 
body also, which ia contrary to ^ahkani'a theab, if, however, it b 
replied that the so-called diffcience between the body and the pure 
coRBciousness b only a false difference,, then it would have to be 
admitted and that would militate agauist the cliangelcss chameter 
of Bruhnuin as held by the Saiikaiitca. Again^ if the real diff erence 
beOiveen the body and the pure consciousness be dtmbd, then it 
may be urged that the proposition following from it k that things 
which in ncaliiy differ are produced (e.g, the jug); but according to 
the ^ahkatiies jug, etc,» are also nut different from Brahmoni and 
thus a proposition like the above cannot be quoted in supportH 
Moreover, since the ^mdyJ k unpnxluced, h follows tliat stccDrilrng 
In the maxim of the Sanliariiea it would not be diffeient from 
Brahman wliich, however, the ^^karite$ would undoubtedly be 
ulow to accept. It cannot ako be held that an awareness does not 
differ from another awareness on the suppoaitlun that different 
awiiienessca are but seeming forms impo^ upon the same con* 
sciousnees, for so tong as we speak of difference we speak ofdy of 
apparent diffenence and of apparent divergent forms; and if the 
apparent divergent forms are admitted, it caimut be said that tliey 
are not different, Agam, it is urged that the same moan appeals as 
many through water, so it is the same awareness that appears 
as many, tliough these are identically one. To this the reply is that 
the analogy k false. The image-moon ts not identical with the moorii 
so the appearances are noi identical with aw'arcne^. If it is said 
tliat all image’-moons are folse, then on the same analogy all awort^ 
tie;^$es may be false and then if only one cxiosciousnefts be true os a 
grmind of ail awarenmes then all awattmesseis may be said to be 
equity true or equally fiilsc. Again, as to the view* that the prin- 
dpie of conaciousness as such does not differ ixom individual 
cognitions, such a position is unteuable, because the Ramamjjkts 
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do ndt admit cbe tidsTcncC; of an iibstni^L principle ot ccinsdauancs^; 
with them dl oogiiiti^iJ 3 $ arc specific and in^vidimL it inay b* 
pomted out in cEm connection that seconding to the Rimanuji&ts 
consciousness exbta in the individu^ js eternal qualities^ ht. it 
may suffer modification according to conditions and circum¬ 
stances. 

Twenty-fourth Otjeciwn. In objecting to the unqualified cha- 
meter of pure cDiiscmusiie^ VeAkafa says that to be unqualified b 
also a quaHficationi. It differs from other qualities only in being 
negative. Negative qualificatioDs ought to be deemed as objcctiDn* 
able as ilic positive ones. AgaiOt Brnhinaii is admitted by the 
Sankarites to be absolute and unchangeable^ and these are quail- 
licationa. If it k replied that tlicse qualifications are also then 
their opposite qualificaiiuns would hold good, vb. Brabimti would 
he admitted as dumgeable. Agauii it may be asked how thb un¬ 
qualified cliaractcr of Brahman b edtablbhcd. If it is not csta- 
hlbhed by reason, the assumptioti id invalid; if it is esiibUshed by 
reason, duin that reason must exist in Brahman and it will Iw quah- 
lied by it {the reason), 

Twetiiy-Jlfth Venkata denies the assumption of the 

Safikaritea that consciousness b the self because it reveals it to 
itself on the ground Uuit if whatever rev^eals it to itself or whatever 
stands setf*rcvealcd b to be called the self, then pleasure and pain 
also should be identical with the self^ for these are selF-revealedl. 
Vei'ikatn fnnher urg« that the reveJadon of knowledge h not abso* 
lutely uncondidona] because revcladori is made to the perotiver^s 
self and not to anything and everything, a fact which shows that it 
is oomhiiontd by the wlf. It may also be pointed, out that the re¬ 
velation of knowledge b not made to iuelf but to the self on one 
hiJid and to the objects on the other in the sense ibat they form 
constituents of knowledge. Again, it is tesihicd by universal ex* 
perience that consefousness h dtfferenl: froin the self. It may also 
be a.4ced whether, if consciousncM be identity] with the self, this 
consciousness b unchangeahle or changeable^ Would kter recog¬ 
nition be impo^ihle? In the former ahemative Jt may further ^ 
asked whether ihb unchanging consetousoesj has any support or 
mil if not, !iow can it stand unsupported I If it haa a support, tltcn 
that support may well be taken os the knower, as b done by the 
R^manujUts. ll may also be pointed out liere that knowledge being 
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3 character or a quality cannot be identified with that (viz, the aelf) 
which possesses that duracter, 

Tuntity^sixth Objectim, T.'he Sahkarit^ assert that the self is 
pure cooBaotisiiirss. Therefore the pt^rception of self as is 
false, and iheiefbte ihi^ notion of " I” is obsolete both, in dre^nlesa 
and emancipation. To this Venkata’s reply U that if the notion 
of f is obsolete in dreanilHs sleep, then ilie continuity of aelf* 
conBciouatiess is impossibic. It is no doubt true that in dncanilcss 
the notion of the self as “ 1 ” ig ^hen niaiufestly ex¬ 
perienced, but it is not on that account non-existent at the time, for 
the continiiiiy of the self as " I” is necessarily implied in the fact 
tlwt it is experienced both before the drcamlesit sleep and after it. 
Since it is njaniPestiy experienced both before and after the dream- 
Ie» sleep, it must be abiding even at the time of t!ie sleep. And 
this self-eonsciousticsft itself refers u> the past and the present a* 
a continuity, [f this ego-notion was annihUaietl during the dream¬ 
less sleep, then the continuity of experience could not be explained 
(ffiadftye cthema^rtha-bhavfiomkara-^hSrd-bh^t, prattsaHdhdnS- 
hh&ea'prasa^gai m). It is a patent fact that in the absence of the 
ktioww neither ignorance nor knowledge can exist. It cannot aUo 
be aid that the continuitj- of experience is tTansmiited to pure 
consciouantsfi or avidyii during the dreamlow sleep; for the pure 
consciousness cannot be a repotiloiy nf experiences, and davidva 
16 the repository it would be tlie knower, whiidi is imprefflible- aid 
the fact of recognition would be unexplainable, for the experience 
a^™t«] with acidya cannot be remembered by the entity to 
which the egt^notion refers. Moreover, the experience of a man 
rising frem sleep who feeb " I slept happily so long” indicates that 
the entity referred to by the ego-notioti was also experienced during 
the sleep Even the experience referring to the state in dreamjtss 
slwp as slept so wundly that 1 citu did not know myself” also 
indicates t^t The^fwss experienced at that time as bring ignorant 
of na sf^rfie bodily and other spatial and temporal relations. It 
caiinot be contended that the entity denoted bv the egewnotion 
cannot abide even m etnancipatorn, for if there was no entity in 
ci^opati^ no mu: would attemp: to attain tu this stage. The 
^tence of pure qualityless eonsciousntss at the rime of emandpa- 
tton x^uld mean the annihdation of tiic self, and no one would ever 
be toterested m lua own ad/^datmetion. Moreover, if the entity 
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denoted by the egD-notiotL h not a real entity^ then the view (often 
put forH'urd by the Sankinte^) that the entity denoted by the egn- 
notiuQ is often fakety identified with the body or the senseis would 
be mcaninglesi. If the Uluskin be due to t fake impo^tiofi of 
false appcarance^t as the body or the senses, on the pure con- 
sdouancss, then that eannut be coiled the delusion of the ego* 
entity the body mid the senses. It csirmot also be ^d th^ft in the 
experience of the self as there are two paits^ the pure con- 
scioufiocas whicb k cttoul and real and the egohood which k a 
mere false appearance. For IF it is so in the egcHcxperience it might 
aUo be so in other eaperienocs as objixtivity as thia or that. More¬ 
over, if this is so, whai is there to distinguish the specific experience 
as aubiecuvJty from the experience as objeew^ty? What k it that 
constitutes the special feature of subjectivity? Thus it may b* con* 
hdcntly stated that the ego-cntity is the reil natun: of the self- 

Tte^nty-fmnth O^er/ioff. It is urged by the ^^karites that the 
Dotion of the self as the knower is bdsc becmjse the uhimate reality, 
being the setf-Iuminous Braltman, is absolutely unchangcableH The 
attribution of the characteristic of being a knpw-er w^ouid be incom*- 
patUile with this nature, Tq this it may be repUtd that if the fact 
t>f being a knowet k regarded «is 3 changeable duiracter, then bemg 
orself-Inminogity would ako be a character, and they sko w^autd be 
incompatible with this nature. The change of the states of knowHedge 
does not in any way affect fhe unchangeable nature of the stlf, for 
the self k not changed along with the change of the cognitions. 

Tts^iy-tighih O^Vcffoit. It k well known that thr Sahkarites 
conceive of pure conscioU:sncs 9 which k regarded as the w'itness 
as it were, of all appearances and forms ihai are pfesentod 
to it, and it k through its function as such a that these are 

revealed. It k through this r 2 kA*consctouanes 8 that the continuity 
of cunsciuusnrss is tnalnuined, and during dreamless sleep the 
blissfulness that k expcriFnced b ako made apparent to this sSJm- 
eonsciousness. The Raminujkts deny this rd/tfi-cotisciouaness be- 
ca^use it is imnecesaary for them* its purpose h served by the func¬ 
tions of a knower whose consciousness b regarded as condDuoua in 
the svaking states in dreams, and aUo in drcflinless aleep. Vcnkaia 
urges that the mardfestation of blksfulnes^ which is one with pure 
consciousness is implied by the iTry nature of piirc consciousness 
as ^If-mvcakd. It itiay also be pointed out ihat the aensuoui 
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pkaAures cimnot be manlfHted glaring dreamteif aleept if tbi* is 
whv should a j^Aff-coriiiCinusneaa lie atlmiited for explaining the 
experience of hli&sfulnesa during dreamless sleep? Since Brahman 
is not admitted to be a real knower. the coiioepdoii iif sditfin is not 
the same as that of a knoiver. It cannot also lie a mere rei^clatiun} 
for if it be a iwelatian of iuelf as Brahmani then the mediatitm of 
the function of ra>^’'Can«;iouflne$a b unnecessary^ and rf it be of 
ittidyS, then through its association firahmiui would be folse. It 
cannot be that the functioning of the Jit^i-oonscifHJsness is one 
with the natme of Brahman, and yet that partahea of the nature of 
ovidyd', for it cannot boili be identical with firalitnan and thciwdva. 
If the functioning of the sfiAp^consdousness be false, a number of 
other sSkjiitt is to be admitted, leading to a vicious inhirite. Thus in 
whatsoever way one may try ro conceive of the jaAft^onadousness, 
One fails to reconcile it cither with reason or with experience, 
Tsceniy^tiinth atnl tb^tivth Ol^fctioHt, Vehka|fl urges that the 
arc wrong in asserting iliot scriptural testimony is 
superior in validity to peiceptiial experience. As s matter of fact, 
acnpcuraJ knowledge is not possible without perceptual experienoc. 
Therefore scriptures are to be interpreted in such a way that they 
do not come into conflict widi the testimony of peraptoal know* 
ledge. Therefore, since the perception proves to u» the rcahty of 
the many attrund us, the scriptural interpreiarion that would try 
to convince ua of their fiiUity b ceixunty invalid. The ^bkaritn 
further urge and adduce many false illuatrationa to prove the pos¬ 
sibility of attaining right knowledge through false means (e g the 
fear tliat arises from tlie perception of false snakes, represemattonfi 
of things that arc made by lettera, and the combinadons of lettcra 
which are combimitiona of lines). But Venkata's replv to it b that 
in all thoK case* where falsehood is supposed to lead'ua to tmih it 
m not through falsehood that we come to truth but from one right 
kumviedge to another. It b because the hues stand as mie symbols 
for wrtom things that they are represented by them, and it b not 
possible to adduce any iilimration in which falsehood miiv be sun- 
posed to lead w to truth. If, therefore, scriptures are faUe (in the 
ultimate «nse) as S^karites would say. it would be impossible for 
them to lead us to the tnre Brahma-knowledge 

Objeefu^,. TTie view of the Sahlarites that the 
eimrnapation may be attained by right knowledge even in thb life 
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before death, called by them Jttwn/fwfc'i or cinancipalion in life,^ b 
denied by the Raminujists, Mvho hold that anandpadon catinut he 
attained by right knowledge hut by right actions and r^bt feelinga 
associated wi^ right knowledge, and consequently emandpatlon 
is ihc result. Real separation of the association of the worldly 
tilings from the self can only come about after the body ceases to 
exist, Vehka|a points out that, so long as the body remains, per' 
ception of the ultimate truth as one is imposaibb, for such a person 
i» bound to be aware of the otisttnee of the body and its manifold 
relations. If it he said that though the body persists yet it may h« 
regarded as absolutely false or non-existent, then that would 
amount to one's being without any body and the distinction of 
emancipation in life and emancipation in death would be im¬ 
possible. 

r/jiriy'-fwond Objection. 'Hie Saxikarites assert that ajiiSna or 
ignorance, though opposed to knowledge, is a positive entity as. it 
is revealed as such by percepdon, inference and scriptural testi¬ 
mony. Venkata, in refusing this, aays that if ajnSna be regarded as 
opposed to knowledge, it can only be 90 if it negates knowledge, 
i.e. if it be of the nature of negation. Such a negation must then 
obviously refer to a content of knowledge; and if this be admitted 
then the content of knowledge must have been known, fur other¬ 
wise the negation cannot refer to it. To this the Saiikarites are sup¬ 
posed to say that the negation of knowledge and the content to 
which it refers art two independent entities such that the esperienoe 
of the negation of knowledge does not necessarily imply that the 
content should be known. Therefore tt is wrung to say that the 
negation of knowledge is a contradiction in terms. To this the 
obvious reply is that as in the case of a negation, whe re the presence 
of the object of negation contradicts a negation, so when there is a 
negation of atj contents of knowledge the presence of any content 
necessarily contradicts H. So the experienoe that "I do not know 
anything" would be contradicted by any knowledge whatsoever. 
If it is urged that a negation of knowledge and its experience may 
be at two different moments so that the cxpericflcc and the negation 
may not be contradictory, the reply is that perceptual experience 
alvmp grasps things which are existent at the present time. 
Though in the case of Uie supposed perception of during 

dreamless sleep the experience of njUSna may be supposed to be 
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kDomt bjr inference, and in cases of attch perception sa "I am 
i^grojjt,’* "I <io not know m>’8e1f or anything d«." there » ob¬ 
viously jKrceptual experience of ft ia, therefore, imposaihle 

xhai I slioiild pcTOfivc and he at the same ttrnt ijjnoranL 
Perception of ignorance would thus be absurd. Again, the ex- 
perirace ofa negBiion necessariJy must refer to s iocua, and this 
implies that there is a knowledge of the locus and that this would 
contradict the experience of a univerasl negation wluch is devoid 
Of all knowledge. It may, however, be urged that the petoeption of 
Ignorance is not the experience of a negation, but that of a positi ve 
entity, and so the objections brought forward in the abo^c coauty- 
verey would not uppty to it, 

To this the reply is that the admission of a positive cattBoty 
caUed ajASiiii which b directly experienced in perception may im- 
ply that tt ifl of nn entity which h oppoflcd to hncrwledgc; for iht 
negative particle “<*" tn ‘*tiplSna" is used cither in Ute sense of 
absence or negation. If it does so, it may well be urged that ex¬ 
perience qf opposition implies two icrma. (hat which opposes and 
tlut to which there is an opposition. Thus, the experience of 
tpSaiut would involve the experience of knorvledge also, and, there¬ 
fore, when the opposite of shines forth, how can o/ftJifu be 
perceived? It is dear, therefore, that no advantage is gained by 
regarding ajiiSita as a positive entity instead of a mere negation 
wocqjiion of a posi tive lyViJ/to cannot serve any new purpt^ie 
w^ich IS equally aitainahle by the conception of it as ncaation 
of knowii^. If a poatdve entity is regarded as able to circum- 
s^ibe or Urn It the scope of manifestation of Brahman, a negation 
dsn may do the same. The Hankariiea dicmsdvcs admit that know¬ 
ledge ahtnes by driving aw^y the ignorance which constituted the 
ncgatma-preoedent-io the production of lamivtcduc 

and th^ in a wwy they adroit that ajfiSna b of the nature of mo¬ 
tion. The supposed experience of dullness {mgdhartmff involves in 
It the mitjon of an oppetaidon. The mere fact that the word " dull ” 
{mugdha\ has no i^tive particle in it does not mean that it has no 
ntgaUve Senst Tims, a positive ignorance cannot bt testified by 

pcrccptiofti. ^ 

11W been Buggested that the existence of igMna may be proved 
by mference ™ the supposition that if light manifest, it^lf by 
drmng away darkness, so knowledge must shine by driving away 
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positive ignorance. Now inference » a mode of knowledge and as 
such it must drive away some ignorance which whs hiding its 
operation. Since this e^USna could not manifest itself, it must im¬ 
ply some other ajHona which was hidbg it, and witimut driving 
which it oouid not tnanih^t itself, and there would thus be infmite 
regress. If the be regarded as hiding, then the inference may 
as well be regarded •» destroying the ignorance directly. Whenever 
a knowledge illuminates some contents, it may be re^rded os dis¬ 
pelling the ignorance regarding it The scripniral texts also do not 
support the conception of a positive af^Stta. Thus, the concept of a 
positive ajiiSna is wholly illegitimate. 

Foriifih Oi^dioti- The supposition that the ofnSna rests in the 
individual jtnas and not Bmhman (S abo false. If the ajnSna is sup¬ 
posed to rest in the individual in its own real essence (i.e. as Brah¬ 
man), then the egSdHa would virtually rest in Bmhimn. If it is sup¬ 
posed that ajSana rests in die individual/rear, not in their nature! 
state but in their ordinarily supposed nature as sufering rebirth, 
etc., then iliia amounts to saying that the c^nSna is associated with 
the material stuff and as such can never he removed; for the 
material limitations of an individual can never have a desire to re¬ 
move the aj^am, nor lina it the power to destroy it. Again, tt may 
be asked whether tlic that constitutes the difference of in¬ 

dividual jivta U one or many in different coses. In the former case 
in the emancipation of one, ajnaHa would be removed and all would 
be emancipated. In the second ose it ia diffM-nh to determine 
whether anJyS comes firat or the difference between individual 
jrt'iu, and there would thus he myot^a-iraya. Cor tiic Sahkarites 
do not admit the reality of difference ^tween j'frfij, in the theory 
that ajSSna is associated with Brahman, the difference between 
jlKiu being false, there is no necessity to admit the diversity of 
according to the diversity of jivas. In any case, whether real 
or fictitious, at^yS. omnoi explain the diveniity of theyrroi. Again, 
if the igHSitOi which are supposed to produce the diveratty of the 
jfcm be supposed to exist in the Brehman, then Brahman cannot 
be known. In the view that these ajnaaas exist in the /fear, the old 
difficulty cornea So as to whether the difference of mddyas is primary 
or whether that of the jTwu is primary. If the difficult is intended 
to be solved by suggesting that the regression is not vicious as in 
the case of the seed and the shoot, then it may be pointed out that 
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in the ^uppoaincm tiuit the {gfi^fias which produc^^ dlffctcaee in 
jlvas hEip'e these as liieic support then there is no scope for such a 
regressioo. The seed thai produces the ihoot docs not produce it¬ 
self. If it is suggested that tin* mnJytt of ilie previous jlcvir produces 
the blcr jlcus^ then the jwm would be destructible. Thus, fruiii 
whichevw we may try to support the view rhat the amdyS rests 
in mdividuaJ jioas we meet mth unmitigated failure, 

Forty-Jirii Objection. It is ^aid that the defect of of^idyM lieltings 
to Brahman. If thia defect of mndyS is sometiiirkg dilferent from 
Bmhmaut then chat virtiiaBy amoimta to the admisojon of iiuuieini i 
if it is not different from Brahman, then Brahman itself becomes 
responsible for all errors and ihusJot^ which are supposod to be due 
to avsdy^^ and Grahman being eternal all errers and illuAions are 
bound to be etemal. If it is said that the errors and iUuaions are 
produced when Brahman h assoebted with some other 
cau«t then about this also the old question may be raised as to 
whether the accessory cause or causes axe difTcront or not different 
fron^ Brnhirmn smd whether real or not,. Agaiu^ such an ^cce^ksoty 
cause cannot be of the ttature of a negaiion-prtcedent^tu the pm- 
duction of the true knowledge of the identity of the self and the 
Bralim^ j for then the doctrine of 3 positive ignorance propounded 
hy the ^anLantes would be wholly unnccessarj' and un[;;:alled for. 
Further, such a negatioo cannot be idnatlcal with firahnuini for 
tlicn with true knowledge and with the destruction of igrturance 
Bmhznan itself would cease. Again, mnre everything else outside 
Bmhmsn is falfie» if there is any such entity that obfitructa the tight 
of Bralnmn or distorts it (if the distortiiin ta in any sense real), ilicu 
diat entity would also be Bmlimon: snd Bruhman being eternal that 
distortion would also be eternal. If the defect which acta as an ob¬ 
structive ageni be irgarded as unreal and bcginningltssj then also 
it must tkpend cm some cause and ibis will lead to an infimte re- 
greas j if it does not depend upon any causetiicn it wuuld be like 
Brahman which ahincs forth by Jtacjf without depending on any 
defcctp which is absurcL If it is supposed that this defect constructs 
itself as well a* others, then the world ■-creation would manifest 
itself without depending upm any other defect. If it is said that 
there is no impraptiety in admitting the defect as cotiatructing 
Usclf, }mt as an illusion b die same oa the constniction, i.e* is made 
by It, tneji the Sankantes would he contmdiciing tlacir own view^; 
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for they certiilnly do idmii the beginntngleas worldto be 
due to the opentdon of defect^K if the 4 milyd b ttot itsdf an illusory 
tmpoaidoHi then it will be either true or chimerical, [f it is regarded 
aft both an illusory corntnicdoD and a prodnet^ then it would not lie 
bcgi$irtingtcS4h. [f it has s beginnlxtg, thim it caiuioc be dLstingimhed 
from the world-appeamnce. !f iUu^on and its construedoji tie re¬ 
garded os identiciih then abo the old diifictj1t>‘ of the aridyd gencr- 
sting h&etf through its own construction would remain the same. 
Again^ if the mddy^ appears, to Brahman without the aid of any 
ai?ceasbry defect^ then h will do so etenmlly. If it is urged 
when the avidya ceasefi^ its manifestation would also cease, then 
also there is a difficulty which b suggested by the tlieory of the 
Sankariies thcmaelves; for we know that m their theory theie h no 
dilTeiencc between the iitiiminiition and tliat whlcli ts Dluminated 
and that there h no cauaal operatififi between them. Thot which h 
being illuminated cannot be separated from the principle of 
iSlumination. 

If it h urged that the m^dyd is manifested so long as there is no 
daivTiing of true knowledge^ then may ii not be said that die 
negation-precedent-to the riae of true knowledge is the cause of 
wnrld-appcanmee and that the admission of m:idyd is unnectsaai)-? 
If It is said that the negation carmot he regarded as the cause of the 
very varied production of world-appcaraaccSk then it can be urged 
with as much force that the position may also be regarded aa 
capable of producing ihe manifold wnrld*appearance. If it is held 
that positive defect in the eye often produce many iB usury ap- 
pousincest then it may also he urged on the other i^ide that the onn- 
observation of disdnetions and ddierenccs is also often capable of 
producing many illusaty appearances. If It is ui^ed that negadbn 
h not liinited by time and b therefore iucapalilc of prixlucing the 
diverse kinds of wurld-oppearances under different conditions af 
timei and that it b for that reason that it b better to admit posidve 
ignorance, then also it may be asked with os much force how' such 
a beginningtess ignorance unconditioned by any temporal character 
can continue lo produce the diverse world-appearance conditioned 
in lime till the dawning of true knowkdgc- If in answer to thb it b 
said dun such h the nature and chometer of muty&^ then it may well 
be asked what is the harm in admitting such a nature or choraotef 
of “negation/* Thifti at least, saves us from admiujng a strange snd 
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imc aHtd for liypotheou of positive tgnoriow. It may [jc urged that 
negation is horoogeneous and formless and as such it cannot tinder^ 
go transfonnatrons of character, white umi/v 3 , heiog a positive stuff, 
can pass through a series of tranaformaiionB uf character (twar/o- 
poramparS). In this connection it may he urged that the natun: of 
iSfuiyd is noUung but this sucocssJon of tronsformations of cha- 
rteter; if it is so, then since it is the nature of avidya to have a suc- 
cesuon of diverse kinds of transfonnatiuns, there may be all 
of ilJu^ons at ajj times. It cannot also be regarded as an effect of 
tranaformatioa of character, for the avidys is supposed to produce 
such effects. If it is urged that aiidya is a distinct entity by itself, 
different from the appearance of its character thru is perceived, then 
also the old ijucstion would recur regarding the reality or unreality 
of it. The former supposition would be an admitsion of dualism} 
the latter suppositioa, that is, if it is false, the sucoession of it as 
various appearances conditioned by diverse kinds of time and apace 
would presuppose such other previous presuppositions ud in- 
finitutn. If it is held that there is no logicsil defect in supposing that 
the prerious sets of cransfottnadons detennine the later acts to an 
unen^ng series, it is still not necessary to admit avidyS in order to 
explain such a situation. For it may well be supposed that the 
different tnutafomutious ansc in Bmlimon without depending 
upon any extia^us cause. The objecrion that such a supposition 
that Brnhimn L> continually undergoing such diverse tmiufontui- 
tjons of character (real or uunea]) would Lurvjtably lead to the con* 
elusion that there is no Brahman ^ond such tnuisforaiadom is 
invalid} for our perceptual expericncE ihowa that the transfor- 
matoiy change of a lump of clay docs not invalidate its being. In 
such a view Brahman may be regarded as the ground of all illusory 
appcaninces. On the other hand, it is only on the assumption of 
hibe orhfyd that one cannot legtlucstely afHrm the existence of a 
basis, for the basis of falsehood would itself be false. Therefore, if 
Biahnian be regarded os its basis, then it would itself be fnl^r and 
would land us in nihilism. 

Again, it may well be asked whether avidyS flbines by itaclF or 
not. If it does oot, it becumca eltimerical; if it diica, tltm h may 
again be asked whether this shining ie of ilic nature of uirfdyn or 
not. If it le. then ti would be as sclf-Bhining a* Brahman and there 
would be no difference between them. Again, if the shining cha* 
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ntcter of atjid\'& beJoi^ to firahtiLm, the Brahmon beiag ettmol, 
thtnt would Dcvcf be a tviie when oiHdy& would rtot shine. The 
ehimiigncss ^onnoi also be regorJed ae ;i chanicter of either Bmb- 
nuui or die for none of them is regarded as bdng a knower 

of it. If it is urged that the duiroeter us tlie knower is the result of 
an illusory tmpositiun. then the objection is that the meamug of 
such sti imposition is uninteHjgibtc unless the conception of (tcidyS 
is clanSed, The character an kntnvcr is possible only on the sup¬ 
position of an Ulusory imposition, and on the above suppodtiim the 
ittusory imposition becomes pussibje on tltc supposition of the 
knower. If it is due to Bmliman, then Brahman, being eternal, the 
illusory impositions would also be eternal. If tt be without any 
nsson, then Uie entire world-illusion would be without any cause. 

.Aigain, any conception regarding the support of oviJya is un- 
intelligibtc. If it has no support, it must be either independent like 
Bndtman nr be like chimertcsl endttes. If it has a support and if 
that support be of the nature of Drihman, then it ^ di^ult to con¬ 
ceive how the etenuilly pure Brahman can be the support of the 
impure tn>iJyS which is naturally opposed to it. If the solution is 
to be found in (he supposition that the impure acidyS is false, then 
it may well be urged that if it is Esdse there is no meaning in the 
cdbrt to make tt cease. If it is said in reply that tbougb it ts non- 
cidstont yet there is an appearance of it, and the effort is made 10 
make that appearance iDcase, tiicn also the reply is that the appear¬ 
ance is also as false a» itself. If it ts admitt^ that though false it 
can yet injure one's intercsi, then its falsehood would be only iu 
name, for its effects are vu-tually admitted to be real. If Bnlinum 
in its limited or conditioned aspect be regarded as the support of 
acUlyOy then since such a limJtiitian must he through some other 
ooidyd this wotdd raerdy bring us into confusion. If it is held that 
ovidya lias for its support an eniily quite different from firabnun 
conditioned or unconditictned, then the view' tha t Btubtuau is the 
support of atidyd Jtas to l>e given up, and there would be other dif¬ 
ficulties regarding the discovery of inother supjnitt of this support. 
If it be laid that tike Brahman atddyS is its own support but Brah¬ 
man is not its own support, then thesuppottofoEvdvdwouldhm'eno 
other support. If it is said that the support can be explained on the 
basis of couditimts, then aku it would be difficult to imagine how a 
condition of the nature of a receptacle tfidtuira-^lkSfv-padfu) can itsdf 
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be without any suppon. Kfurthermppoftsareoonceiveil.thcn there 
would be A vicEoue in&ute. if it i» heW that what ts fabe does 

not r«|uire any uippun, then it may be urged that according to the 
Sankarites the support is regarded as the basis on which the illusion 
occurs, and even the jug ts regarded as aii Ultiflion on tJie gtoutid. 
Moreover, this &Lie experience af avidyS a not any uf the jUuaoiy 
or linuted perceptions, such as cgo-eicpericnce nr the luperieiice of 
otlwr mental stales; for these are regarded as the etfects of avidyd. 
If they art not so, then they must be due to some otlier defects, and 
these to other ones, and so there would be a vicious infinite. If it la 
held that anitfye is nothing different from its experience, then since 
all experience is of the nature of Brahman, Brshinan itself would be 
fiaUe, Again, if the uvfdyS mani/ests itself as firahnntn by hiding its 
(Brahman) nature, then alt pure revelation being hidden and Itst, 
ocidyS itself, which is manifested by it, would also be naturally lost. 
If it be manifested as Brahman and its own nature be hidden, then 
B rahman alone being manifested there would be no question of 
bondage, it is obmrms that it cannot manifest itself both as avidva 
and as Brahman, Ibr that would be self-contradictory, since know¬ 
ledge always dispels ignorance. If it is hdil that just as a mirror 
reflects an image in w^ch the character of the mirror and the real 
face is hidden, so madyS may manifest itself and hide both itself 
and the Brahman, To this the reply is that in all coses of lUusions of 
tdenixty (tfdStiTrya-dhy^o) the non-observation of the difTcrcnce is 
the cause of the error. The cause of the illusion of the face and the 
nuTTor is the non-observadoa of the fact that the face is aw^ay from 
die mirror. But Braltinan and avidyS are neither located in a 
proximate space so that it is possible to compare their illusion of 
identity by the illtiairatinn of other illusions which depend upon 
such pnoximity. If it is said of ovidydf not being a oubatanoe, that 
oU endcistn that applies to real and existent cnlttics would be in¬ 
applicable to it, then such a dnetrinc would be almost tike nihilism, 
for all cnddaina againat nihilism are accepted by nihilists as not 
invalidating thdr doctrine. 

forty^jtcotut Otytchifft. It is held by the Saniarites that aviJyd 
wd arc two distinct conceptions. MSyd is auppoacd to be 
^ 5 ^ which others are deluded, and avidyd is supposed to lie that 
w c c tola one a self. 1 he word mdyd la used in various renses 
hut none of these seema lo satisfy the usage of the word in Sahtarito 
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ttMumcr. If ii lA 3upp<^ii ilmt the word mSyiS^ of whidi Brahmim Is 
supposi^d to be tbe suppodn, has this peculiarity that it its 

various fonris to others as well as deludes them^ then it is tiarcl to 
distinguish tt from the cooccptioti of avidya. If it is held that the 
word miiiyS is Tcatricted to mean the M^ent that causes fsdsc per¬ 
ceptions os in the case of canch-sheU-sUvcr, then may also 
be called atidyS, for it ako causes the false t^Tjrfd-a|rpearim to be 
jwrcfiivcd. There b no reason why the c^usc of the false jwreeptioa 
of the c.-onch-shdl-silver should be called at^^idya and mvt those re* 
lativdy true cugnitiona which contradict such ULuaory perorptions. 
livara also may be said to be suffering fmm aendyi^ for since He is 
omjtbclent He has the Imowledge of di individual selves of which 
falsehood is a consdtuenL If God fuis no knowledge of illusions, 
He vrou!d not be omnisde&t. It is wrong also to suppose that m^yd 
is that which manifests everything else except Brahnmt in its 
nature as fobe; for if the Brahman know 3 tiie worid-appeaiance at 
fake witiiout being under an iUntion, it wouUi stiil be hard to re¬ 
pudiate the igrtonuice of Bnthman. li Brahman oU things 

as the ittiitions of others* then He must know the othera and as such 
their constituent illustjcms, and this ^vould mean dial Brahman ii 
itself subject to auiJya. li is difficult also to omoeive liow one can 
have any cogmtjon of hikehixHi without being under illusion, for 
falsehood is not mere non*existence hut the appearance of an entity 
wlicfe it does not e^t. If Bralunan sees <}llier people only under 
illusions^ that does not mean that Bi^hman deludes others by llh 
mdyd. llictr may be a magteian who would try to show his magie 
by mere false tridEu. If the Bmbman tried to show His magic 
by mere folse reflectioas, He would indeed be cmd. It may be 
supposed that die difference between <nidyd and is that 

atddyOt by producing illusory' experiences, hurts the real interests 
of die peredviug sidves> yet the Brahman WTio parocivca these 
illusory selves and tlieir experieftces docs 10 through the agency of 
m&yd which does not injure Hi$ intercut. To this the reply ta that if 
mdya does not injure anybody's interest, it cannot be called a de¬ 
fect, it may be objected tliat defects have no connection widi 
harmful or bcncffckl effects but they have a relation only to truth 
ami error. Such a view cannot be accepted, fur irudi and error 
lisvc a pragmatic value and all that is emmeous hum one's tn* 
tcresls; if it were not so, nobody would be amduus to remove theuk 
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If it is argued that miiya is nat a d^ect of Braiiman but a quality, 
tJicn it may he said that if it were so then no one would be anxious 
to Temove it. If, again, mSyA were a ^luI^ty of Gmlinun and 
served the purpose of stteb i mighty peruin, how could tltc poor 
iniBviduai sdves dare it? And if they could, tlaw would he able 
to injure the practical interests of an Omaipotent Being, for mays 
being i ijuality would certainly be of great use to Him. SISyS ean- 
twie be destroyed by hsdf without any cause, for that would land 
us in the doctrine of (nonientarincss. If the tttSyS were eternal and 
real, that w'ould be an admission of dualism. If loSya be regarded 
as bemg^ included in Brahman, then Brshmani being only sclf- 
mamfcatiiig, and mSya bdng included within it wcnjld not Icivc the 
power of producing the world-delusions which it U supposed to 
produce. Again, mSyS being eternal cannot also be false. Again, if 
the manifestation of tn&yS frotn Bruhnmn be regarded as real, iliiai 
the i^orance of Btahtnao becomes also real j if it 19 a false mami- 
festaticin from Brahman, then it would be meaningless to suppose 
that Brahman should be using the mSyS as an instrument of play. 
It is absurd to suppckse that Drahtttan would be playing with hilse 
reflected imagis, like a child. Again, if the jivoi and Brahiiiiin be 
idtmtical, then it is utireasonsble to suppose that the ignorance of 
^jtcot would not imply the ignorance of Braliimn. If, again, the 
jtcas and the Brahman be really different, then how can there be 
any cmandption by the knowl^c of their identity? So the con¬ 
ception of a m^a and an aoiifys different frem it is wholly tocom- 
pirhensiblc, 

Fi/fty^third Olyeftion. It is helti by the S^iifcarites that ^ kiuaw- 
ledge of monistic identity produces craancipadon. Now such a 
knowledge cannot be different &om the Brahma-knowltdge; for if 
it is a wnteniim eaitity. then it would be no knowledge, since the 
Sahkarito bold that knowtedge can tmly be a mental state associ¬ 
ated with a extent (tftti-Tvpavi hi jhSnam sniisoyiaa eva iti 
t tufdAontaA), I t corniot also be idbntical with Brahma- 

npw or if such a knowJutlg^j can pti^^dua fmiandmtion thi; 
pure Brahma-knowledge would ba« done ihet^e. It may beheld 
that in ^e case of tlw iUuaon of ojnch-shdl-silver, when iliere is 
a irat shining reding the nature of the "this" in its r>wn cha¬ 
racter, then that is equivaknt to the contradiction of the illiuorif 
appearance of silver, and the iramifesration of identity showing the 
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real nature nf Bfaliman may be regarded as contradictory to world- 
ill ustnn, To this die reply is that there is no iiicnilty lieiwteen due 
otJStence of the m oonch-shcU and ita appe^iance as 

Thus, one knowledge fnsxy canuadict the other, but in the case 
undet review there is no new clement in die noiion of the identity 
whid) was not already present in the Braiima-knowkdge itself. If 
the notion of identi^^ be regarded as a contentful knciwicflge, then 
It would be rtillereni Erom the Bmhma^kiiowlcdge, and being itself 
false it could not remove die error, Tht^ case where a thing known 
h again recognized is nlao not a proper Instance for supporting the 
SaiUaritc position, for here also the knowledge of r^oognidon m not 
the same as the knowledge of odginal acqtiaJntapceT wlia^rena ihe 
notion of identity is supposed to be the saiM as die Brahma- 
knowlctlge* Ag^tit, if it supposed that a mental state of a par* 
ticular content removes the illuaiona and predneea Brahma-know- 
ledge. then the illuskins would be real eudlies sine* they were 
capable of being destroyed like other entities. 

tf it h iicld that the nodon of identity has a reference to 
Brahman ss Limited by then that wUl be like the maaifeaUi- 

tinn of the iliusoiy wodd-creations through the r^^i^nsciousnesSf 
and such a umnifestation would not remove erren^- 

AgaiUi it nrny be asked w'liether the know^kdge that produces 
the notion tltat all else excepting Brahman ts false can itself be re¬ 
garded cou^itudog h^beboodp fur that would be sdfHzontra- 
dictory« If the nnitoo of the falsdiood of the wodd-appearance be 
itself regarded as false, then the wnrJd would have to be neg^mded 
as leak If tl h urged that in the suppoaidon of the death of a 
barren woman's both the barren woman^s son and iim death are 
false, 5fi here sUo both the world and its fiischEHod may be equally 
false^ But it may be replied that in the iiistance put forward the 
falsehood of the listrei) womaii^fi son and that of lik death are: not 
both Msc. Again, if tfie falsehood of the world-^appcunnce were 
real, then tliat would imply dualbm. 

Again, if mferences led to the cotitradJction of woiid-appcar-^ 
ance, then there would be no reason to suppoi^ that the contradic¬ 
tion of the world-appearance would be possible only through 
listening tn the Vedintic tjexts of identity. If the contradictinn df 
wnrid-sppearanee is produced by Bnihirutri itaclf, then Brahman 
being etemid there would be nq worJd^tUusion. Again. Brahman 
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luiB Ipcen reganlctt hdping the pniciffts of world-tlluwofi in iia 
own pure nature for otfierwifte there wouJil have hem no illnaion 
at aU, It i$ a cunaua doctrine that ihou^ Bratunan in its pure 
nature helps Ulufion, yet, in ha impure nature, as the ocriptunit 
teste or the knowledge ariatng out of them, it would nnutve h. So 
in wliichever way we may thitili of (he poeatbiltte of a removal of 
we are brought into ceinfuaion. 

hortyfvmih Qhjtction, The conception of the eessaiion of the 
artdy& U also tllegitimatc. For the {question tint arises in thia con' 
nection is whethm tlie ccssaiitm of isvidyQ is itself real or unreal. 
If it is unreal, then the hupe that tlie avidyA ta rooted out with auch 
a ecaaation is bafHcU, for the ceasation haelf is a manifestation of 
avidya. It cannot be said that the cessation of acidyS has as its 
ground a real entity, the atmoft^ for then tlie &tman will luve to be 
admitted as sulfering change. And if in any way the cessation of 
avidya is to bt regarded as tiaving a tree cause ss its support, then 
the Cessation being real there would be dualism. If it is regarded 
as an Ulusicn}, and tliere U no defect bdiind it, then the assiinipuun 
of avidya as a defect for explaining the world-iBusioii would be 
unnecessary. If it is uiihout any further ground like avidyd and 
Oralumn, then there is nn ijietning in asmdaling ttcidyd with iL 
There is also no reason why, even after the cessation of aady&, it 
may tun rire up again into appeanince. If it is suggested tliat the 
function of the cessation of avidya is to show tliat everything else 
except Brahman is fabc and as soon as this function is fulfiBed the 
cessation of mtidyd also ceases to exist, then also another difficulty 
has to be faced. For if the cessation of onjfya itself ceases to exist, 
then that would mean that there is a cessation «f cessation wtiich 
means that ovtdyA is again rehabitiraied. It may be lugnj That 
when a jug is produced it nurana the destructifin of the negation- 
precedent-to-production [prdgadik^a), and when this jug is a grrm 
destroyed h does not mean that the negation-firecedent again rises 
into being; so it may he in this case also. To this the reply h that 
the two cases are different, for in the above caae the negation of one 
negation is ttirough a positive entity, whereas there b nothing to 
negate the ccss^ion of avidya-, so in this case the negaiitm would be 
a logt^ iH^tioa leading to a position of the entity negated, the 
aadya. If it is said that there b the Brahman which negates the 
cessation of aeidyS, then the ddhculty would bjt that Bnthman, the 
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ne^tion of both aridyS and its being eternal, there ought 

tn l>e no iliu^ary world K:ria]±ioii at any timc> 

If ihn ces^Jidon of not itself of iiJiisory nature and if il 

ift regandied ^ included in tht bdng of Brabnump thm Brzhnuit 
bedtig bcginningle^s the atddy^ should be regarded as having always 
remained arrested- It cannot be said that cKe existence of Brahmnn 
is itself the ccs^tion of i^iSmUL, for then it would be Lmpc^ble to 
connect the cessation of iividyu with the fealiaation of the nature of 
Brahman m cause and effect* 

If It ts suggested that a mental stiitc reflecting the nature of 
Brahman rtpresents \h^ Cf^sation of iqnarui of Brabman and that 
tlus incnLil state may be removed by other causes^ then tbe reply 
is that this titiuldmom that audi a mental state is illtisary; and this 
implies that the cesaation of avidy^ U iUu»r>\ ITic cKiidsm of such 
a view is given above. The cesitation of midy^ is not rcah being out¬ 
side Brahman' neither real* sornetbrng ditfeient from real, and 
unreah fur that could not lead to a real cessation. So uldmiitety it 
must be ticitber unreal nor something different from any of the 
above for the cessation of positive and negative entities 

only are of the mature of real and unreal. Aj^na is something dif- 
fer^tnt from rral and unr^]; its cessation is valid^ being amenable 
tu proofs* So the cessation has to be admitted as being someihiiig 
unique and different from all existent and non-existent entitiea. 
In reply it maj' be said that if the npJdw h admitted to be like-a- 
non-existent entity (ictrctlma)i then in both tbe t^vn meanings of 
negation,that is, in the view duit negation b but the other name of 
position and that negation b a separate category in itself^ the ad¬ 
mission of avidyH would involve dualkm. If it is reganlcd as some¬ 
thing chimctiodi it could never show itself* and such a chimerical 
entic)' would have no oppositinn to the world-cycle, So the cessa¬ 
tion of avidyd cannot bad to emondpadon. Again* if tbe ocssatian 
of a^idya is nan-exbtcntt that would tmplly the existence of 
Thc cessation of itvidy^ h not like the deatruetioa of a jug which 
luis a real exbtence, so that though it may appear like a non-being, 
yet die jug may be regarded as a positive entity. The tlestrucdon of 
avidyiS b not of thit nature, for it has no definite form. If it h held 
that the cessation of atddyd b of the fifth typCp that k, different &o>m 
exktent, nonKudstent, cxistefit-and-non-existont ami diffetent- 
frQm-exktent^Bnd^non-exktentt duui thb is virtually the admission 
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of tiu; ftuidJtyamJut tloctrirtc of indc^cnbabiltty of all phenomena, 
for it Jtleo desenhoa the world-phenonieiia aa being of the fifth 
type. There is also realty no way ta which such an absolutely unique 
and indetmalilc categoiy can lie related to anything else. 

Forty-fifth Oi^ectifm. It ia argued by the ^Akarftes that the 
scnptural texts camiot signify fimluruin, which ta devoid of alt and 
every specific quality. To this Veakapi replies that Brahrenn is en¬ 
dowed with alt specific qusliilt:$ and, iherrfDre, it is quite legitiinate 
that texts should signify it. it is wrong aJi>o to suppose that 
Brahman, being self-luminous, camiot be manifested by words, for 
it h^ (leen shown by the lUmanuja school that even the self- 
luminous can bo the object of further awareness. Brahman is hI 'H I' 
sometimes described by the ^ankarites as tlie state of being quality- 
less, but is Itself ft quality since it is u»d adjecdvely tu Brahman, 
Nloicover, if Bralnnan could not be signihed by the scriptural 
texts, the texts ihetmelves would be meaningless. It is wrong also 
to suppose that the scriptural words refer to Brahman only in a 
secondary manner, just as one riiay point to a tree-top in order to 
show that the moon is visible {f^tha-fandra-dotiaaoY, for w’haterer 
be the method, Bruhnuiu is indicated by the texts. Even a state of 
noQ-concepttuU meditation iasampn^iUita-tamSdhi) is not absolutely 
unpredicsbte. In that stare one cannot apply the concepts or words. 
If Brahman is absolutely without any character, it cannot be atl- 
mined that it should be tinplied or signified in a remote manner 
by the ucripturea. The pasisagc* which sxf that Brahman h 
beyond word {yato t'oro ttwarlante) indicate only that die qualJtie 
of Brahman one infinite. Thus, it is wholly unjustifiable on the part 
of the dmikantes to say (hat Brahman is not indicated bv llte texts. 

For/y-rewn/A Objection. It is maintained by the ^afikorites that 
all dctermioalc knowledge is false because it is detemdnate in its 
nature like (he conch^hell-silver, if all that is deretminatjc is false, 
tlum Mncc alt distinctions must involve detcrminatencss they would 
all be false and thus ultimately we have mamsm, 'fhe futility of 
a position is shown by Vehkata, who points out that such an 
inference involves iletcrminare concepts in all its limbs, and would 
dius be ab^utely unwomintable according to the thesis iiselfl 
Mor^ver, if ihc detcnniitatie knowledge ft false, the imletcrmitijiu: 
would also be false for ^vanl of corroboralicm. It is wrong also to 
suppore dull dctenninaie perrepdutns are faire for want of cor- 
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roboradvc e^dcncc fmm oth^r avvjUTJites^es; far ^ iUusjOfi may be 
fimbcr curralforatcd by otlicr illusimia aad may yet be and 
the last coiToborative knowledge \TOUld be fiibe far want of further 
corrobontioiiA, whkb would lead to the falsehood of the whole set 
of cormboratjons which is dependent on it. It i$ also wrong t» sup¬ 
pose that determitui^ concepdons do not stand the test of causal 
efEcicncj\ for all our practical experiences depend on determinate 
notiortii. It cannot abo Ik !icU that the conceptual cognitions in* 
votving universal^ are false, for ihey arc neither contnulkted not 
found to be doubtful in any way^ lliuSj if all determinate cognitions 
are regarded as false, then that would lead us to nihilism and not to 
momsm. rt-Torcover^ if the Indeterminate nature of Brahman is to 
be mfeired from the indeterminate nature of our perception of ci¬ 
te md things, then on the suidogj of the faUchood of the former the 
latter may also be 

Fifty O^rcfjofj. The Sardomtes hold that di effects are 
fnlsci for they s«m to contradict themselves if an attciript is made 
to conceive the logicd dtuadon. Is the effect produced out of 
the cause related \nth It or imnelated? In tlic iim albcmative the 
cause and du: effect, being but two rdata connected together hy 
reUtioD, there is no reason why the effect should be produced by 
the CRii&c and not the cause by the effect. If the cause produces the 
dTeci without being related to it, then anything might produce any- 
tbmg. Ag^tn, if the effect be different from the cause, things which 
arc different fitjm one another would be productive of one another. 
If they are identicsL then one couid not produce the other. If it is 
said that cause is that which invariably precedes and effect is that 
which mvaHably succeed#, then a thing ought to be existent before 
the nt:gation-precedefit-tc>-producli<iti+ Again, if the effect h* re¬ 
garded as having been produced from a materia] ciu^ which has 
undergone tninsfonmtioDp then it may further be asked w hether 
these mmsfottruitions arc produced from other tnmsformatione, 
and this would lead to a vidous iniinite. If the effect be reigurded 
as prtiduccd fpom a cause which has not undergone any transforma- 
tion^ then it would itbide the whofe time in which the rndterio] cause 
remains. Mafrover, on effect is like the lUuaciry sihrer w^hieh is non¬ 
existent fo the beginning and in the end. The production of m 
entity cannot be either from a positive entity or a negative entity; 
for m effect, say, Ibe jug, cannot be producird frotn its cause, the 
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airth-tnaiiter, withom producing sonrie change tn it, that is, without 
negttUng it in scune way or tiie other. On tho otfier hand, if the pro¬ 
duction is regarded as being ftom a negatran, then tt wUl itadf be a 
negation. So in whichever way a cauad nthttioti may be viewed, it 
becomta fraught wiiJi contradictions. 

The reply of VeAkapi to this is that the objection aa cn whether 
effect is related to the cause in its pruduction or unrelated to it 
ia overcome by the view' that die effect ia unrelated to the cause; but 
that need not imply that all that is unrelated to the cause should be 
the cffcci, for mere unrelatedncss does not induce the ptoductioi] 
of the effect such that the very tuirelatedness mil corutecc anything 
with any other thing as effect- The special powers associated wiih 
causal enti^ are responsible for the pruduction of the special 
effects, and these can be known by the ordinary uiethoda of agree¬ 
ment and differenire. The relations of the causal dements among 
themselves are tcansfeiTcd to the effect, it is well known ihat causes 
produce effects of an entirely different nature, juat as w-heo a jug 
U produced by a stick and the potter's wheel, Kven the material 
oiuse is very difFerent from the material cause as the effect. It is 
indeed admitted that the effect is produced fram a modified 
(v£%'to) cause, for any change in the cause, even the proximity of 
an acceswiy oonditinn, would be a modification. But If njodifio- 
tion or vikStu cannot be affimied of the cause in the sense in which 
the effect is regarded as a modificaticijii it may be said tn that scum; 
that the effect is produced foom an unmodified cause. It would be 
wrong to suggest that any and every effect might spring fnim any 
and every unmodified cause, for an. effect js produced from an un¬ 
modified cause under proper tempore! conditions and the aasoda- 
lion of t^tocamc agentH. It is also wrong to tuggeit that lii the 
supp<»ttlan dial an effect b anaiyaable as 3 course of changes, 
the cause as the immedtate antecedent would be undiscoverable; 
and the cause l^ng undbcoverable the effect would also be in- 
cxplirebte; for it it the effect which is recognized as perceived 
and this implies ^ exisiseiicc of the cause without which it could 
not wmc into being. If It« urged ehat the effect u not peredved, 
or that ,t IS contradicted, tlicn the obvious reply is that botli oon- 
pereepuon and cojumdiedon are effects, and in denying effects 
throu^ them the cnUcum becomes sclf-conlredictoty, 

When a material cause ia changed into an effect, there are cer- 
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tain pattA of il \irliicb t^nmin imcbsngcdf ffvm wlveTi that is 
changed into other objects caUod clfects, and there are some cha* 
tiiccei^ are formed only in certmxx ciTecte. Thtis^ when gnld 

is chcuiged into a bangle anti the bangle into a neckliiod, ihc per* 
siatin^ cptsUtics of gold continue the some both in the bangle and 
in the necklace; bat the specia! fonn of the bangle does not ptm 
into that of the neckhceu Again* the objection thoi if the effects 
wer^ already existent in the cause, ilien there ifl no ueoessil}* of the 
causd operation as has eUewhcte been rqiudJatod, and it has dao 
been pointed emt that the assertion that all effects are false like 
ccmeh-ahell-diver is false^ for these effects are not found to he 
contradicted like these illusory appeanmocs. It is wrong also to 
suggest dial becBiise ait effect does not exist in the begmning or in 
the end it alio docs not exist in the middle, (or its existence in the 
middle is directly cxperieticed. It may also be suggested on the 
otiicr hand tliat tecauae an effect exists in the middle it tnu$t also 
63091 in the beginning ^d in the end+ 

It is ffuggested by the Sahfcantea that all notions of diffeCMCC as 
effects are illusorily imposed upon one peimmeni entity which 
penneatca through all sti-odJed different eatith^ and that it is this 
pj^rtneating entity which is reaL Against such a 3 Uppo$itiaii the 
Santaiites may be asked to discover any entity that permeates both 
thfougli Hndimm and avidyH. It would be wrong to suggesi that 
Brahman b both in itself and in the for Brahman cannot 

have any entity^ and aba caniioc be itlusnrily imposed upon 

itself 

The suggestion that since the unity of a ftmie is perceived to be 
Fube all perception is false b obviously wrong* for to the former 
case the illusion is due to the rapid cudesdng of similar ffamea* but 
thb dues not ESpply to :tll pence ption. 

In the sense of aubstojice (dratya) an effect tsbes in the cause, 
but in the sense of an effect-sTste the dlect docs not exist in the 
The oh|cetiona of the Samkhyisis that jf the effect-ATaic did 
not csUl in tlw ouac it could not be produced and that similarly 
anything could be produE^d from anything are fuUiei for the effects 
arc pr<^uced by spedde powers which manifest themselves as 
effects in detinite spatial and temporal coRditiana, 

A question b aaked whcLlier the effects are produced from a 
poaittvc or a negative entity^ that iS| whether when the effectu arc 
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prodyoeiJ they arc produced as atatea of a substance which pcrsista 
^ugh ilicm or not. Venkata's repJy is that the substance per* 
oiUy stat^ and conditions change when the eJTcet is nroducctl 
i-or ici the production of an effect there m dtange only m the «,usaJ 
and not in the causal substance. 'Hien: is thus an agreement 
betww the cause and tiic effect only so far as the substance h con- 
ttference to their states^ for it is hv the nega- 
effect-state arises. 1, is'someSca 
since an effect U neither permanently existing nor 
^^anendy non^xtsting it must be faUe. Bui tftis suggestion is 
lo y wro^, for the faet that an entity may be dwtroyed at a 

tion-eiiatwit at the moment 
^«^«^cti()anicansthatantfntitj-which was 
cxataii at a particular moment was non-existent at another. Con* 
tmdi^on means that a thing is noti-eitistenf even when it is per- 
iitftt-esistcficc k fi<jt dcstruciion, for the negation- 
prcaaifjit.to-jTOluclion might alw be mlU totructionMilceh i< 
^ nm.-cmt»L , u.« p,.i„, of tim. tdoTj^ 

“"=””"'>1 «nili» might .Im 

^ W tetracMo The a«. of cm, oh.,hiU^|„r i, not. on» of 

jetton, for ciemiy thit i> g cue of cootnidiction In cgnerieoce 
Thu. If the crace,,!. of pmtioetioo. descroction end nno^aieteni* 
k e^eeJ, ,1«„ ,t uU be fomtd dett the eoneep, of effeetm" 

tcgifilcitl aa illusotyd. 

Fifty^nUh Objection. It Is said that Bmliman is of the naime 

^ ^ whichever 

im entity the awareneas of which induces an agreeable «:nerig.nrt* 
Btghmtm be hnoweble. 1, it me^li:^,, “e^ 

..e?.-!-” ' "« ^ P”"’ Inttoinnioete «.n- 

“°S' a'ihtit. then dtiJil,- mU 

•Ote of intiiitira, of“Jjd . theiiBelres the 

"late of dreamless sleeD sdate Iflce Uw 

ihc problem the asscSn 

oenireof pme 
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Fi/ty-fighth Ot^rhm. The eternity of Brahtnan csknn&i be 
maintametl, if it h regarded m indeterminate. If eternity means 
existence in alJ times, then midya al$o u^ould be eternal; fnr it is 
also associated with all dme, and time is itsdf regarded as m pro¬ 
duct* If tt is ui^d that assocktiofi with all rime does not mean 
existence in all time, tfi«in tt is wrong to negard oxistenee in all rimes 
its II dchiiitinii of eternity, for it will be enough to say that exisbefice 
itself is ccerno]. The *'incliiainn of oU rime"’ as dLstingutshed from 
mett: existence shows ihc diffeitnoe between ejeistence and eternity. 
Eternity would thus mean Existence In. all rime, which can beafilnned 
Ilf airidyd also. Eternity cannot also he defined as thst w+Kich docs 
not tease in time aiace such a definition would apply £0 time also 
which does not cease in time. It cannot also be said that eternity 
means that which is not contradicted in the beginning or in the end. 
for then the wx^rfd-appeamnee also would be ctenwd* AgaiOt it h 
difficuh to understand how consdousness b regarded as eternal by 
the Sahtarites^ for if it is affirmed of ordinary ctinacioiisnesji, then 
that is dirocily against perceptual experience; and if it ta affirmed 
of tnansccndental consciousness, then that h dittctly against ex¬ 
perience. Furthefi eternity cannot be negarded as the essence, for 
titen it would he identical with self-luminosity^ and its prodication» 
such as Brahman is eternal, would be unnecessary. II it is regarded 
a.H a kn4}wablc quality, then if such a quality existed in conadou^ 
nt:^, consciousness woiitd become knowahlc. If tt did not exiat in 
consciousness^ then its knowledge would not imply the eternity of 
cansciousnesa. It cannot also be ^id that whatever is not produced 
IS eternalT for then negarion-precedcM-tjO-producrion would be 
eternal, tf it is ^d that any positive entity which ts not produced 
is eternal, then mddyd would also lie eternal. Thus, to w^hichever 
way one may try to prove the eternity of ihe indeterminable pure 
consciousness one fails. 

5lix^''jirr^ Otyection. It is often asserted by the Sankariees that 
there J* 3 unity of the self. If by self here they mean the 
[hen dearly al! the egos cannot be reganted as idanticat* fuf it is 
well known that the experienm of other people are never identified 
hy us Its ours. Nor can it be said that there is unity of consciousn^ 
of US all, for then each of us would know the imnda of oriicrs. 1 1 
not maintainabk that our undarlyiiig being b ihe some, fur [hat 
would not mean the idenrity of our selves^ One may think of 
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iinrvcrsaf exutciific, hui that wiiulci twi nean the identity of the 
existentt. Agam, the identity of the selves cannot be regarded ns real 
smee the selves (jfroj) thetnwlves are regardnl as unieaj, Jf the 
it^uty of the sdves be negimled as false, then tlieiv b no reason 
why 8 doctrine should be propounded. In any case, when one 
to ded with our experiential life, one tu® to admit the diveiritv 
of seivta and there U no other proof by which their identity mav he 
ctotolMhed. Thus it would be ivrong to tliinlt. as the ^luriies do. 
tiiat there is one self. 


Megh anaHni- j 

Meghanidan, son of Strcyaniitlia sori, eeenu to be one of the 
^rhcM membem of the Rimiinuja school. Me wrote at least two 
books, Naya-prakmui and .VayWyo-fttaja', both of winch are still 
in tnani^npt and only the latter 2ui« been avTiilablc to the present 
w^r. Mo« of the important contribution* of Meghanadari on the 
subject of the ftiminuja theory of the prom^ have already bent 
crossed m soi^ detail in connection with the inaimcnt of that 
^bjea under Venka^anfiths. Only a few of his views on other 
topi« of philosophy will therefore he gwen here. 

Venkata, in hia Tattva-rnukm-kelspa 
^ SatTartha^stddK ^ that all knowledge manifests the obiem 

they point to the 

iatiuM ^ or error is due m the cx- 

vitiating conditions^ When there b knowledge 
that Acre a a jug. die existence of the object is the validity (pr^m- 
of ,t and ih« b made knmvn by the verv knowledeTthS'the 

Btvm somewhat differ™, account of the doctrine of ««/X 
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pfStn^nya, Ik sayi Umt ralidity {prSm^'a) procciuk (mm tlwaip- 
ptetuMiaionof oogn him (pr^m^yniftjMtfa-mtiu^pmfiti-^ra^dwra\ 
fnr the vialidity must h^c n cause ajid tio other cause is trac^ahk^. 

'Fhe Natydyikas, arf^ing agaiuat the svati^^pTamanya doctrine 
of the are sup posed to say that die self-x'alidity can¬ 

not he n^garded ss being produecd m every case df knowledge, for 
the MlmjlTmiikiis hold that ihc Vedas are eternal and thus their self- 
tolidit)^ cimnot be regarded bdng produced. Self-validity cannot 
he regarded a:& produced la sotne cases only, for If tlut were the 
ihc thesis that all cc^itJona are self-valid cannot stand. Therefore 
the proper view is that ooly that knowledge is self-vollil wliioh is 
unctmtradkted in cTpcrienoc {abiidhita-iym^alt^a~hfiu^ era 
jUSnasya prHmmyimY* Self-validity cannot be regarded as a special 
potency, for.^oeb a potency le non-sensible and ho^ therefor to be 
known by inference or some other means i neither can it be regarded 
a^ being one (rpitnupo) with the sense-organfi by which know^ledgc 
b acquired, for titc existence of mch senflc-ofgatis is itself inferred 
froirt mere knowledge and not from what is only true knowledge. 

Axgidiig against the fiahkxritcs^ the Naiyiyikaa arc atipposed to 
say tliat in their view^ knowledge being self-luminoas;, there would 
be no way of determmifig validity cither frotn unoontradicted cjk- 
perience or by any Other meatis; and since, a^rding to them, 
cveiy^ng is tahic» the distinctiDn of validit}^ and invalidity afso 
ought to have no pbee in their ey?.tcm, for if such distinctions are 
admitted it would buid them in dunlbm. To this Meghanadiri says 
that if self-validity ts not admitted^ tlien the whole idea of vaiidity 
has to be given up; for if validity is said to be produced from a 
knowledge of the proper condittous of knowledge nr the obienoc of 
defectSp such a knciwledge has Co be regarded os self-valid, for it 
would have to depciitd on some other knowledge and that again on 
same other knowledge^ which would mean a vicious infinite. Bo 
knowledge ts to he rtgafdcd as self-valid by nature and its in^ 
vahdjty occurs only when the defeds and vitiating contributions of 
the cflusw of knowledge are known by some other means. But the 
tnethod of establishing sdf-validity according to the followers of 
Kum^rib is IbhSe to criticiam, for orcxjrding to that system the 
CJdstence of kftowledge b only inferred from the fact of the re- 
veiation of the objecoa, and that implication carmoi ako further 

^ p. (MS.J. * Ihtd, p, Sjt, 
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lad to the self-validity of knowledge- llie dieoiy of ecJf-validitv 
It is caufl^ by same conatltoeEits which pnxlucc ihc knmv- 
ledgc is alw) inadmissible, for the senses have also to be regarded 
M the cause of knowledge and these may be defective. Again, 
f knowledge which oomesjwnds with the object 

{r^/ia-Uuta} is valid anil that which does not correspond with the 
object IS tjmdid and that anch validity and Im’alidity are therefore 
oirecuy manifested hy the knowledge itself Meghan^dlri replicfl 
that if such correspondence be a quality of the object, ihcji that docs 
nM establish the validity of knowledge; if it is a (jUidity of know- 
Jedge. then memo^ has aUo to be regarded as wlf-Tfllid, for there 
IS ™iT»ponde(icc in it also. Again, the question prises whether the 
sclf^validity ts mtrdy pnjdnced or also known. In the former case 

, , has to Ik given up, and in the 

kttcfT ^ the Kumarib view is indefensible for by it knowledge 
bemg Itself an implicadon fmiji the revelation nf ohjecti^ its sc!f- 
vialidity cannot obvioojsJy fat scif-manifesteds 

Meghanadari, therefore, coiitendfl that an intuition {imubhsti) 
Carnes with it its own validity; in revealing the knowledge it also 
with It the conviction of Its own validity, 'ilit InvaLdity, on 
the other hand, is suggested by other souroes. This intnirion is tn 
Itself different from memory*. The whole emphasis of tliis conten¬ 
tion u oti hi* view that eiKih cognition of tui object carriw with it ita 
oogni^biiity as mie, and since this h manilcsted along with the 
co^idon, all cognitions an self-valid in this sense. Such a self* 
v^di^ is therefore not produced since it is practically identical 
with the knowledge itself, Meghonfldari points out that this view 
li in apparent contradiction with Raminujsb own definidon of 
^atafi-prSmdoya as that which is produced by the cause of know¬ 
ledge; but ftlniinnja’s fliaicment in this connection has to be in* 
leipret^ differently, for the knowledge of God and theemaiicitmtcd 



beings being eternal and unprtxlucecl any view which delincs self* 
vabdi^ as a production from the same source from which know- 
P^**®”* would be inapplicable to tliem* 

Ttm^. 1sccordinE m MiHkhnFkSHai-; I* U.-. _.1 . I 
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hsm^elf discarded the view dmt lime b a sepamte entiiy m )m coin^ 
mentary on the the VfdUnia-dipiSimd the 

The notion of time originates from the rciative posiilodi of tlic mn 
in Lhe vt\ih rcfcrcni^ to earth. It is the vaiying cartti-^Iiace 

that appears as time, being oanditloned by the relative pngiiion^ of 
the Sun^, Thb view is enmeJy cUffereot from that of Vmkata which 
will be described bter on. 

fCarrmi unJ t£sfiuitf. According to Meghnnad^ri deeds prtiduee 
their fruits through the satiafaction and dissatisfaction of God 
Though ondifiarily deeds are oeganM as virtuous or vkiooSt yci 
strictly speaking viTtue and vice should be regarded as the fruits of 
actions and these fridts arc nothing hut tlie satkfaction and db- 
sadsfection of God. 'i 1 ie perfonnaoce of good deeds in the past 
determines the performance of similar deeds in the future by pm- 
during hdpfu] tendenricSi capacities and circumstances in ]us 
favouTf and the performsince of bad deeda forces a man to take a 
vicious line of action in the fumrep Ai die lime of dUfiolution also 
there is no separate dhamm and but God*s sadsfacdon 

and dissad&hicdon produced by the indivJduai’s deeds dciermine 
the nature and citent dF his sulFcriTigs and enjoyment as tvdl as his 
tendencii 3 towards virtue or vice at the dine of the next creation. 
The fruits of actions are experienced in the Heaven and Hell and 
abo in the mundane life^ but not while the individual h psssmg 
fruni Heaven or Hell to earthy for at Lhat time there is no experience 
of pkastiie or pain« it being merely a state of transition. Agoin^ 
except in the case of those sacrifices vrhich axe perfonued for in¬ 
juring or molesting other fellow beings^ there is no sin in the killing 
of animals in sacridees which ans performed for the actoinmem; of 
Heaven or such other ptcosu table purposes A 

Vfitsya Varada* 

Regarding the doctrine of Vedic injunction ihai one shoald 
study the Vedas^ Vitsya Vamda in [lis Prem£ya-mSl^ holds the 
view* in contradtsdnetiun to the ^abirra lhat Vedic in^ 

junctioii is aatioEed only in the actual fcadihg of the Vedic texts and 
that the Vedic injunction does not imply on inguiry into the mtan* 

* iArjrit-dt-a^hmdha-xiin»-P^ ip4 

Saya*iiyu-mM^, p. [6iE. 

• /to. pp, 143-^±45. 
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ir»g of those texts. Such m ititpiiiy ptooecde fiotn the nomml in- 
(|uieiti\e spirit stui the desine to know the vaiitnis xppltceiioiis in 
the ptacticaj pcrfortnance* of sacrifices. These do not form a part 
of ifie Vtdic injunction (ofdUr). 

Vatsya Vamda holds that ilic study of the Vedic injunction and 
the mqijjty rctaring to Brahman form (he parts of one unified scrip¬ 
ture, i.e. tile bteet follows or b a conttnuation of the former; and 
xiE rMijiiutis BcNJMyana tn liis supports 

Sankara had thought that the study of the Mlmaipa veja in¬ 
tend^ for a doss of people but not nec^sarily for tltose who wotild 
mquire into the nature of Brahman. The Pnrva-tniitiit|»l and the 
Uttara-immiimaa were intended for different purposes and were 
written by different authors. These should not therefore be re- 
^rded as tittegnilly related as two parts of a unified wurk. To this 
\ ^tsy8 \arada, following Bodliayana, takes exception, for he thmlnf 
^t foough the PQn-a-miminiaa and Uttara-mlmatpsa are written 
by different authors yet tile two together uphnld one common t-tew 
and the two may h« regarded as two chapters of one whole book. 

Vatsya Varada also, in referring to Safikara‘s view that the 
I iirva-mlmatpsa assumes the existence ol a real world, whereas tlic 
purport of the Brofma-aUra b to deny it and therefore the two can- 
' rtJgsrded as having the same end in view, challenges it bv 
afbnmng the reality of the worid. Sankara’s argument, that all 
which IS cogmaablc is false, would imply that even the selfb false i 
for many Upanisads speak of the perceptibility of the self Hb de- 
clarion of the feki^ of the world would also imply that the fitlse- 
hood Itself IS false, for it b a pan of the world. Such an aigumeni 
ought to be acceptable to Sankara, for he himself utilized it in re¬ 
futing the niluliats, 

fe^rding the ^nial of die category of difference by the 
naAkanies ^at^ \arada says that the opponent cannot by any 
deny that difference is perceived, for alt his arguments are 
based on t^ assumptfon of foe cxbtcnce of difference. If there 
were no there would be no party and no view to be 

admitted that the category of difference is per- 
^ qronem has also to admit that such a penxp^n 

® comuitiites its other as a part of 

Itselt. An object m its own nature has twofold characteristics the 
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choractcmtic of Its uoiv^na! ^luilonty with other things of i ts ck^ 
snd the chnractcriEUC tn wrhich it differs from uthen. tn its second 
charactemtic it holds its othcts in itself. When it b said that a thing 
is ditfemit it does not mean that the difference is identical intb tlie 
thing nr but another natno for the thing, hut what it meant is tliot 
a thing known as different has an outside refemtee to other entities. 
This outside nefcrtticc tn other entities, when conceived along with 
the object, produces the perception of difference. 

The conception of difference involves the concepdott of nega¬ 
tion as involved tn the notion of otherness, li this negation is dif¬ 
ferent in nature from the object which is conceived as "different ” 
or as the ’’other*’' of other objects, then unce this negation cannot 
be directly known hy perception ” difference ** also cannot be known 
directly by perception. The VUufS-dvaila theory' admits that "dif¬ 
ference" can he directly perceived. In order to prove this point 
V'atsya Vorada gives a spcdal intetpretation of "negation" 
(oMffoa). He holds that the notion of negation of an enti^ in 
another entity is due to the bttcr’s being endowed with a special 
character as involving a reference to the fonner. The notion «f 
negation thus proceeds from a special modified character of an ob¬ 
ject in which the negation is affimied, lliere are many Sahkarites 
who reg;ird negation as positivci hut in their case it is held to be a 
special category by Itself which b perceived in the locus of the 
negation by the special prommut of non-pciceptioiL. 'riiaugh posi¬ 
tive ita notion is not produced according to them by the spedal 
modified nature of the object perceived in which the negation is 
affirmed. Kut Vitsya Varada holds thst the notion of negation is 
due to the perception of a spedal modified nature of the entity in 
which the negation b affir m-^ I'hc negation revealed to uS in One 
object as the oiiiemess of aiiotl'ier object means that the latter is in¬ 
cluded tn a spedal character of the fonner which makes the refcienoe 
as the utliemeas possible, 

VitEyn Varada also eniphasizes the view that the tests referring 
to Brahman as tatya, yffdna, anatita, etc., indicate the fact of the 
possession of these qualities by God and that the monistic interpre- 
tation that tliese tog^er refer to one identical being, tlte BTahtnan, 
is hdsc. He also deaenbes the infinite ami unlimited nature of 

^ nOxa' U vymahara-)utu^ 
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BndiiTian and explains the exact sense in which the world and the 
indivildiiAbi iway be rcgairdeii ^ the body of God nod that iJic iit- 
dividoals exist fox God wbo ta theJr final wiiL He sibo dc:!ak in tktfl 
^'oric wjth certaiQ lopic^ regarding the externa] dtiiaisp audi as 
shaving of the head, wearifig the holy threacL etc.p by ascetics. 

V^otada, in his Tativa^s^ra, collects some of the specially inicr- 
esting points of the BASsya of jRlmatiuja md uitctprets them in 
pro^ and verse. Some of lh»c points are an follows; (i) The view 
ttiat tjjc existence of God cannot be logically proved^ hot can be 
accepted only from scriptoni] testimofiy. (ii) The special inter- 
pretation of some of the important Upanl^dio texts such as the 
Kapyiha text, (iii) The results of the discussions of the important 
adtiikar4i^s of Vedanta according to lUmanuja. {iv) The doctrine 
that nc^tkin is only a kind of ptxddon. (v) 'ITic interpretation of 
the apparent dutiitstic ond monistic texts, (vi) The discuasion re¬ 
garding ibfi redily of the wortdp etc. 

lliis Tattva-iSra provoked a funher commentary on it called 
by Vlra-rag]i4jva-d^. a ioo of B^dhOb Nanmiplta 
GurUf dbciplo of BidliOLi Vamda GurUr of ttfi d hfib Venka* 
t^rya. Some of Vitsyn VtuaditS other works are: S^d’-rihu- 
ctUUilirya, ArS^hand-saii^raha^ Tafif^a-rnTnuyn, Rmpanmt-pdfijdiii^ 
Yoii^ii^gu-Uimarthajiii and Pitruju-Hift^yay^ 

Ram^ujScaryn II alias Vadi-Hamsa-Navamvuda, 

R^t^nujic^rya 11^ the son of [^^dmanibb^at belonged ro 
the Atri lineage. He was the maternal uncle of Venkapmitha^ the 
famous writer of die Rsm^uja school. He wrote the Pfydya-kuliia 
which has often been referred to in Venkapa^a Si^Sffhit-siJdhL 
lie also wrote anoiher work called Mokfa^siddhi. Some of his in- 
teqjrctatkins of Riminuja's ideas have already hmti referred to in 
dealing with the Ramanuja theory of knmvTedge as explained by 
Venkata. Other contrihutions by him ore tncntiuried in brief 
below^ 

Negatim^ Negation as a separate category h denied by RAma- 
nujdcmya 11^ He thinks that negation of on enn^ means only an¬ 
other entity different from it. The negation of a jug thus means the 

* ta lia_ Kp trjq proYir that tiU the irnjMftmit Jrorf icma 

prow ih« Mjfcynra i. ^higiien Ht m iha. w«k lo hk Fi^- 
■Hw>d wliEiv., he M3^ be haj dbeottM the mbjttct in ram ikraiU 
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exj$texice of s^nan! other entity difFereni fmm it. The tra] nmmn of 
negation k thus only difference.*' A iitgattan k itesenbed as that 
ivhich k anUgooktic to a positive entity and thcfc is thoa no vmy in 
which a negation on he conceived by itself without reference to a 
[XMiilvc entity* Bm a fwtitive enrity never smnds in ntxd of its 
specification through a reference to ncgaiinn^ Ii is at&a Tvelt known 
that the negation of a negation k nothing else chan the existence of 
positive entity. The exktencc of negation cannot be known cither 
by perception, infcrcncei or by implication* Vefik^ta^ in further ex- 
plolning this idca^ says that the idea of absence In negs^tiem k de^ 
rived from the assocktion of the ob|ect of negatJnti with a ditfereni 
kind of temporal or spatial cfi^racter*, Thus^ when it is said that 
there is no jug here, it merely means that the jug exists in another 
pUce. U Is argued that negation canfiut be regarded as the existence 
of positive entity^ and it may be asked if negation cannot be 
regarded as negation ^ how can negation of negation be regarded 
os the existtnee of positive entity^ J ust as chose who admit negation 
regard negation and txigienco of positive imtity as mutually denying 
each other, so the Mmatiujas ako regard the cxisience of positive 
entities and negations as denying each other in their different 
spatial and tempiinJ chafsiclcrs. Thus it is not iieccsaary to aiimlt 
Dtrgation 3 s 3 "scpanite category, liVheit on extsting entity k said to 
be deatroyodr what happens k that there k a change of 5tate. 
Negation-jire<^ent-tt>-prodiiction {ptaga-bh&tt<t) and the negation 
nf destruction do not mean anything more than two p<aitive states 
ducceeding othcr^ and there may l>e an infinite scries of such 
states. If this vfew k not admitted, and if the negation of destruc¬ 
tion {pradkt^a^H^^bhSvay and the ncgation-preccdcnt-to-production 
(pr^-isbhii^d) be regarded as aepanicc caiegories of negattem, then 
^hj! destruction of -prt!ecdent-tO" production and negation- 

precedcnt-iQ-pri>ducticin of destruedon wPI depend upon an in¬ 
finite series of negaiions which would lead to a vidous infinite. It h 
the succession ol a new state chat k regarded the destruction of 
the old state, the former being a different state ftrmi the hitter. It k 
sometimes held tJiat negation is mere s-acutty and has no reference to 
the existence of poriiive entity^ If that were 30 ^ then on the one hand 

^ naTram sdy4*py Otnii 
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nation i^ould be c^iusetess aad on the other it could imi be the 
cause of anything; anti so negacivna would thus be both bcginnjng- 
less and cttmal. In that case the wliole world wuutd be within the 
gmspof negation and o-eiything in the ti’orld would be noa-emtiiig. 
Thm h IS tintirecaauy to admit negation ns a separate categoty. The 
difTereno? of one positive entity from another is regarded as negaiion. 

Another problem that arises in this connection is that if ncgB<‘ 
lion ta not admitted as a separate category how can negative causes 
be admitted. It is well known that when certain cotlocadonfl of 
causes can produce an eifect they can do so only when there are no 
negative causes to counteract thetr productive capacity. This 
rapacity (sitkti) ia admitted in the Riminufa sciiool as ihc coUoca- 
tion of accessories which helps a cause to produce the effect 
[ft^a^atya karyo-pa^'ogi sahahan-kalSpah sttktir ity ucyaiey. To 
this Ramfinujacarya'fl reply is that the absence of couittcmeting 
agents is not regarded as a scfrarate cause, but the presence of the 
counteracting agents along with the other accessory collocationA is 
teganled as making those accessory collocations unlit for producing 
^e ^ect. Thus there are two sets of collocations where the effect 
is or is not produced, and it is the difierence of two collocations that 
accounts for the production of the effect in one case and its non' 
production in another; hut this doe* not imply that absence or 
negation of the obstructive factors should be regarded as con¬ 
tributing to the causation. In one case there was the capacity for 
production and in another case there was no such capacity' 
Capacity (/aftrii) is not regarded by Ramanujacirya as a wparaie 
non-scnsible (atliulftya) entity, but as an abstiuct specification of 
that wWch produces any effect (sakti^nta-jat^snah/iyupasame tad- 
aliftarat lakla^a'ita jStih na ta sakii-j&tir iti}K 

7 ffjf (uwrewra/), RamanujScarya does not admit any /o/i or uni¬ 
versal in the sense of any abstract generality of individuals. Accord- 


^ ifi ^ mx; tUMirm 
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ing tu him any unified asaembUgc of dimjkr to mdi otiicr 
assemblages of parts {susadri^sximilmfm) « lulled u uiiivcn^l^ 
Veilitota, a foLlowef uf Raman ujieijrya, defines /dif ;is meJ-e 
similarity {saii^Hiiriya), Critiemng the Naiyayikii iktoty of jfflif tie 
*ays ttiat if that which manifests ucitvcrs^ m itself manifesned 
through unirerrsais, then these nnivefwls should have to he mani¬ 
fested by others which Iiavc to he nLamfeatcd by further untversals 
and this wauld lead to a vidous infinite, ff to avoid such a vicioua 
inhntte it h held that the second grtidc part^ that mamfest 
{universal^ do not require a fiirther fati forthdr imfufestadun. then 
it b better to say that it h the simitar indhdduals time represent the 
notion of jafii' and that it is not necessary to admit any separate 
category an it i& dear that the notion of unj^'ersab proceeds 
from qualities or characters in whidi certain indidduals agree, and 
if that ifl 50 it should be enough to explain the notion of unirersals. 
It is tlvcse clmmctcrSi the simibhty of which with the similar cha- 
ractei^ of other individuals is uemembered, that produce llie 
naiioti of uiiivcrsals*. When some patta or qualities arc perceived 
in some things they of themseU^ natur;dly remind us of other 
similar parts in other things and tc is this fact* that the two tnutualiy 
aland, one heside theothtr^ in the mindf which fa called similarity*^. 
It is inexplicable why certain qualities or ctiaractcm rcminil tis of 
others and it can only be said that they do so naturally; and it bt this 
fact tiiat they stand beside each other in the mind wbkh ci^nstitutes 
thjiir similarity a5 W'eli as their uni vt Tlicre is no other separate 
category which may cither be called simiWity fjadrsya) or imi- 
vcreal, 'Oiere is not, however, much dilTcrcnK: betweeni RamiJ- 
nujacirya'a definitioa of uikiversab and Venka^o'u ddinition of it| 
fur though the former lichncs it as any asAcmhlugea that are similar 
and the Utter as similarity, yet tlie very conception of similarity of 
Venkata involves within it the assemblage of parts m Its con- 
srituenlj for the notion of atmilarity aocurdiog to Venkata h not 

' SytS^kiiUia, JVfS. 
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ttnythifij^ absinacTi lim ii mcittu llie concrete ^issemhlai^ of part® 
that staod beside one uncither io meniory. Ve^atai however, 
poittts out tihat the notion of " universiil does not neoessariLy mean 
that it can be with refold to asaembhlges of parts only, for in 
of those partless entities, such as qualities, there cannot be any 
ateeujbJage of parts, yet tite notion of tuih'cfstle ts still quite ap¬ 
plicable. It ia for this rcstaon that Vchkats malic® “similarity” only 
as the condition of*' univcrsala'' and docs not iiiclude assctnbbgca 
of parts {sa^tkotto\ as is done by RSndbiujicaTya. 

Svalah-pTSmSnya {fdpvididity). It ta aumetitnes argued that 
as in all things so in tlie detemiinadon of validity and invalidity the 
applicattofi of tite met hods of sgreemerit and difference ia to be 
regarded as the dedaiw test. 'J'Jie presence of qualities that con¬ 
tribute to validjty and the absence of defects that mahe any per¬ 
ception invalid is to be regarded as deciding the validity or in¬ 
validity of any perception. To this FiminujaeSrya says that the 
ascertainment of qualities that contribute to validity cannot be 
determined without an assurance that there are no defects, and the 
absence of defects cannot also be known without the hnowledge of 
the presence of qualities that contribute towards validity; and «>, 
they mutimiiy depend upon each otlier, iKdr independent de- 
tcmtinaiinn is impossible, 'llvus the sugi^irtion is that there is 
neither the determination of validity nor invalidity, but there k 
doubt To this the reply is that unless something is knmvn there 
cannot be any doubt So there h a middle atage before the dc- 
terminaiion of validity or inv-alidity. Before it is known that the 
knowledge corresponds with the object or does not do uo, there 
must be the nujiifestariciti of tiic object iartha-proh^d) which, so 
far as it itself k concerned, is self-valid and does not depend for it* 
validity upon the appUesrion of anyother method; for it is ilieba^nf 
□H future detenninationB of its nature as true or false. So this part of 
knowledge — the basic part—-the manifestation of objects—is self- 
val id. It is wrong to that this knowledge U in itsci f characterless 
for it is of the tuiture of tlic nmnifostaticin of art oh* 
jective entity tike the dcternunaiJon of tnre-ncss before its speufic 
nature as a mango or a pm* tree'. The knowliHige of the contri- 
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hutory qualities is not tfae cause of vattdity. but when valid itv is 
determini;d they may be rey'anied as having contributetL to the 
valtdi^. The self-validity ta uf the knowledge (/neiui) and not of its 
ccurespondence {tatkitva). If the correspondcnjce wcie algo di¬ 
rectly revealed, ilten there can never be any doubt reganling such 
correspondence. When the folkmcrs of Kumarila say that know¬ 
ledge w-seif-valid, they cannot mean that knowledge it^lf imparts 
the fact that tliere has been a true cnrrespondejice, for llicy do not 
admit that knowledge is seif-revealing. They have therefore ad- 
milted that there are some other mcaiui by wltich the notion of snob 
vahdity is Unparted. The validity of those trflj again liave to depend 
upon the validity of other imparting agents, and there will thus be 
a vicious inhotte. For the dL'iermirutioo of validity one IS bound to 
depend on the ascertainment by corTohoratiolt and causal efficiency. 
If validity thus depends upon the ascertainment of contribuioiy 
qualities, Uien tliere is no self-validity. The Vedas also cannot be 
sdf-valid in this view. If there are no defects in them because they 
have not pn>ceeded from any emng mortals, then they have no 
contributory qualities also betause they have not proceeded (ac¬ 
cording to the h^lUnimai view) (Vum any trustworthy person. So 
there may legitimately be a doubt regarding tlieirvalidity. 'I'httruth 
of any correspondence depends upon somedung odicr than the 
knowledge itself, e.g, the falsehood of any mis-correspondence. If 
it depended merely on the cause of 1 he knowledge, tlum even a false 
knowledge would be tighL For establishing the validity of the 
V tdas, therefore, it has to be admitted that they have been uttered 
by an ahsoluidy trustworthy person. Knowledge does not mani- 
lest merely objectivity but s particular thing or entity and it is valid 
so far as that particular thing has been manifested in knowledge'. 
The validity of knowledge dms refers to the thing in its general 
cbantcicr as the maitifestadon of a particular thing and not re¬ 
garding its spedlic details in charaHCter*. Such a vaUdity, however, 
refers uiily to the fotm of the knowledge itsdf and not to objective 
comiboratiou* Whatever may be doubtful in It ia to be aaoertamed 
by contributory quahtics, cojToboration and the like, and wrhen the 

* j-wl lOujaSttf viilyoH tad v™ laiya tatmtuim milam Liatit-pTakiihitt?^^ *tia 
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clmice^ of error arc cUnunAted hy otfwr source liic ralidity 

stands uncontradictc<l 

Sapruhai^M {itipiumiftimiy). EUminujiexrya first states the 
Naiy^yika objection igainst sclf-luminasity. The KaiySyiku are 
supposed to afgue thist things are existent but they heenme know-' 
al)Ic ciTiIy under ccftam condicions and th^ shoal's ihat exlstcricc 
is diScrent from cognition or it^ scIf^illujniiiatJQa {prok^'^t). 
Arguin^j from the same pCNUtion It may Iw said that knowledge aa an 
existent entity i$ dlffereBt from its tUuminadon as sucb^ If know* 
ledge itself were relf-revcaJing, then it would not depend upon any 
cQn<;Udoning of h by m ctintiguiiy or rektioniitg widi objects and 
as Ruch any individual cognition would mean universal co^piition. 
Ifp on the other hand^ knawledge requires a further coFididoning 
through its rdationing with objects, tljen knuwledge would not be 
self-tcvealmg. Funher, knowledge being partlesa^ there cannot be 
any such conception that one part of it reveals the other. !n the ease 
of p^rtlesa entities it is not possible to onneeive ilmt kuowtedge 
should be sdf-revealing, for it cannot be both an agent and an ab- 
jeet at the s^me time* Again, if kriLTwIedgc were relf-revcalingp then 
the diflerence {Ktivecn consciousness and its renpercepTion through 
introapection cannot be accounted for. Further^ it must be remem¬ 
bered that the difference between one cognition and another depends 
upon the di fference of its objecti vc conten t p Apa tt fro m this therein no 
difference between one cognition flnd another If the objective eon* 
tent wits not a constituent of knowledge^ then there would be no 
difference beiw'cen the iUiimlnation of knowledge as atjch and the 
illuiTiiniitkin of an object. If knowledge were by itself sc!f-Ulutnimt* 
ingrthtnthcre would he no place forcsbjects oiiisidc it and this would 
bring us to absolute idealistOp So the solution may be either on the 
Mlniarp^ lines that knowledge produces such a character m the 
objective entity that by that cognized clmrecter of objects cognition 
may be inferred, or j t may Isc on Ay^& Unes that knowledge mani¬ 
fests the objecta. Thus it \im lo be admitted that there must he some 
kind of cognitive rdation Isetween the object and its knowledge^ and 
it would be the specific nature of these retations that would de¬ 
termine the cognitive character in each case. Now it may again be 
asked whether this cognitive relation ia ooly object-pointing or 
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whether it h phjcct-knowlcdije-pomtmjs. In die former ca« the 
object ftlonc wouhl be miiriifcstcd.en<l in tbe Uiitcr case knoiivledge 
wmiild be to own object, which a again absmtl. if knowledge 
monifeaicd the object without any specific relation, then any know¬ 
ledge might tnanifest any object or all objects. Knowledge implies 
a cognitive operation btilI if such an iiperation is not admitted 
knowledge cannot be manifested, for tbe tHtry objectivity of ^ow- 
ledge implies such an operation. Hence the conclusion is that as 
knowledge manifests oier objects so it b also rraiufcstcd by a 
further cognition of re-pcrccptiofi. When one saya ^'1 perceive it,' 
it is not a case of mere knoivlcdge-manifcsiation but a re-penceptton 
of having perceived that particular object. So knowledge is mani¬ 
fested by a fijrther tc-petceptioo and not by itself* To this 
nuj&dtrva raises an objection t it may be asked whether this le- 
peroeption of knowledge takes place in spite of the absence of any 
desire to te-perceivc on tbe part of the kiiower or as the result of 
any such desire. In the former case, since the re-perception tak^ 
place autonunidlly, ihetc will he an infinite series of such automatic 
fe-pcrccptioi». In tbe latter case, i.c. when the le-perccption takes 
place in consequence of a desire to do so, then such a desire must 
be produced out of prc%'ioiis knowledge and that would again pre- 
suppo-se another desire, and that another knowledge, and there 
would thus be a vicioua infinite, To this reply is that 

tJie general re-perceptiim takes place without any desire, but the 
specific re-perception Dccurs as a result cf a desitc to that effect. 
This nrdinary re-perception of a general namre follows as a natural 
course, for all mundane people have always some knowledge^ or 
other throughout the course of their experience. It is only when 
then! is a desire to knOiW' some specific details iJiat there is a specific 
metitol intuition (tnUnam-praiyaftfa) to that effect* 

lb this Rimanujacirva’s reply b tiiai in the case of an orutnary 
ccisteiit thing there b a difference l^tween its existence as such and 
its raontfestation of knowledge, for it alwwys depends upon specific 
rcUtions between itself and knowledge: but in the case of a self- 
luminous entity where no such relations are needed there is no 
difference bctii-wn its csislenoc and its manifestation. The fire 
illuminates other objects but it docs not need any other assistance to 
manifest itself* It a this that is memit by Beir-lmninosily* Just as 
no entity depends upon any other entity of its own class for its 
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nunifestadon, so knowledge also docs not need asststajice irom 
knowledge for its nuinifestadon. The nsbtJonB that ate needed for 
the manifestation of other ubjccts ate not needed for the manifestii- 
tioti of knowledge itself'. Knowledge thus being sctf-luminons 
Iielfw oar behaviour directly but does not depend upon anything 
else for lending such assistance. It is against all cirpcricncc 
knowledge for its maiiifcsiation requires some otfwr knowledge, 
and if it baa no support in our experjenoe there ia no jusdJicatian 
for making sunh an extraordinary theory that any knowledge for its 
tnanifesiation ahould require the operation of another knowledge. 
That only am be caltcd an object of knowledge which though 
wistent remains unmaDifested. But it cannot be said that there 
was knowledge which was not known, for a cognition would not 
last like other objective eniittes awaiting the time when it might be 
manifeiied. In the case of a past knowledge which is mcielv in* 
fcrrtd now, there is no notion of that knowledge, eo one can arways 
draw a distinction between die known and the unkntnvn. If only 
the object were illuminated and not the knowledge of it, no one 
would fail for a moment to perceive that, If knowledge were raerelv 
inferred from its effect, everyone would have so experienoed it, but 
no one has a moment’s hesitation in liiscriounating lictween what 
is known and unknown. It is again wrong to ray that knowledge 
anses only after inquiry, for In the presenl knowledge whatever is 
sought to be known ia known dircedy, and In the past knowledge 
also there is no such inference that there w'aa knowledge because 
It IS remembered, but the pst knowledge direedy appeal* an 
memory; for if that s called an inference, then re-pereeprion 
may be regarded as an infereaoe from memory. 

Again, a thing that exists without being an object of knowledge 
at the same time » liablo to erroneous manifestadon cm account of 
the pit^ncc of defects in the collocation conditioninB tlie know* 
lislge but knowledge itself is never liable to error, and conse* 
quentiy « lias no existence apart from being known, Just as tlicre 
cannot be any doubt whether a plcasuns or a pain is experienced, 
so there cannot be any doubt about knowledge, and tliis shows that 
whenever there is knowledge ills aelf-njanifested. When one knowa 
an ol^cct one is aUo sure about one’s knowledge of it. Again, it is 
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wrong to soppoi^ thai if knowled^ is fUfif-mAnifcsted then thert 
^outd be no diflerenet between ita^ yrnd its objective cimtent, for 
the iJUd^nce is obvious; knowtedge in itsdf is formleBs. while ihe 
objEce suppiies the eontetii. Two entities which i^ppeai* in the same 
tninifcstaiiDn, such as quality and substance, things and their 
numbei'i are not on that account identical. It cannot also be said 
ihat knowledge and its object are identical because they avc slmuJ-^ 
UncQualy manifested, for the very fact that they aie aimxdtanjcously 
manifesuid show’s that they are two different things, ICnowledge 
and the object shitie forth in the same mantfestarion and it 
h impoeflihle to detemune which of them shines before or 
after. 

'Hie self abcj is to be regarded as being of the nature of know¬ 
ledge from tlic teBtImuny of the scriptures. Self being of iJic nature 
of knowledge ta also self-luminous, and it 19 not ilicrefare 
to be supposed thn; it is cognked by menial intuition (manasa* 
pratyah^a). 


R^m^ujadasa alias Mahicarya. 

Ramlnujadisat called also Mahacirya, w'as tiie pupil of 
BadhOla SilnivSsAcaryiu He is not, however, to be oonfiiscd with 
RimMujacarya II, the son of PAdmanabhiTya and the matema) 
unde of Vedanta-ddika—who was aka known a& \adi-haip$a* 
nu^'^mbuda. He wTote at least ihr^ hooks ^ St$d-t^yd-v^aya^ 
AdvaiSa-v^a^^^^ and Faf7kat'a*v^ayi£. 

In hk Sad^^y^-pijitya^ tn refuting the ^hkaritc doctrine that 
the existence of positive m^knee can be known 

by the different ptammm of perception, inference and implit^tion^ 
he pays that intuitive experience of ignorancev s^h as I am ig¬ 
norant/* ca nn m be regarded as on expcricflice of nescience as audi 
in iis entirety {kftmB^jtl^a-pTafltu anddha)^ for it can never 
refer to alt objects as negativmg all knowledge. X perceptual 
mental state of the anto/dififa^a is not admitted by the Sahkarites to 
refer to entities post and gone. Even wheo a man intuits that be k 
ignorant, there k at that stage on mumimtion of his own ego and 
the fact of hk being ignomu, and it catmint be said that m such an 
experience the nescience in its entirety has been illuminated, for 
the ego is also ilhimtuited »t the time. If nesdcnce in its entirety 
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i£ ndt tUuQuiut^, then tJic nesdaice is dnly Llluininated with re- 
jcirncc to pantcukr objects, and if that is so the assamptitm of a 
positive nescience is ujictess. A|;ain, if iiesdciicc or tvant of know¬ 
ledge refers to a particular obj'cett then there is a knowted^ of that 
objw implied in itj and therefore nescience as such is not cjc- 
(Mricnced and a supposition of a positive nescience is no better than 
the ordinarily' accepted view that in such cases there is only a nega¬ 
tion of the knowledge of an object except in deep dtetunlcss sleep. 
^ all other stages alt experiences of ignorance refer to the negation 
of knowledge of particular objwis. M cases of ignorance mean that 
their objects are kno^ only in a general manner, but not in thdr 
speafic rictail*. Again, it cannot be said that nescience is regarded 
as positive merely to denote that it ia of the natufe of a stuff that is 
oppowdto lwowledgemgcncnd{/i?dtw-jdfftd»y«.cwflittf): forinsuch 
wpcfiencw as **1 am ignorant” there U the knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject to which the ^tiorance belongs and abo some general content 
rcgamii^ which there ts the ignorance. Furtlier, since tlie ne¬ 
science has the pure consdouaness as its support and since the 
mind (antahhm^e^aj is not regarded as its support, how can the cs- 
perigee ^ I am ignorant be said to refer to the experienee uf this 
sturu If it be held that since the mind is an illusory constniction 
on the pi^ cotiflciousncss witicli I3 the support of the nescience 
{igSSna), the latter may appear as. mental function, for both the ego 
and the naacncc. being iUuiory impositions on the pure consdous. 
ness, iiMv shine forth from the same identical basis of canudmis- 

vT' L L ^ ^pbnatloii is ohvbuslv wrong, for 

tf Iwih the ego-conacitKisncss and the apia«fl shone fo’rth from the 
teme bi^c c^ousness, the ktter could not appear as the pre- 
the former. If Ae pm* a,Mefo„,eem meeifeet, ^> 1 . 

'5'"■r™''^ war e, aitrereet ami 

"■* ■<-l»Jt«-predieme eeder. .Igtun, ifi, i, held 

llut theyMm, .hme. only as a predimtiw to the ego beeaiw they 

then how can .1,,^ wim«a leS 
K^ohjeetire thm^ (whieh ate indepen,font impoaidona on pure 

.1 may he sarf .ha. ,*en. j. 
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fcbtmn With other entities {such ^ doth) md thrtjo^h them vAxh 
the pure consciousness imderljing tiiem. is also in ndation with the 
pure consdoosness oa which the jug k a cumtruction. As such Ji 
would also be tn Trlatiuii with the jug^ with the result that there 
wouiii be the experience that the jug is not known. It may be 
argued that ifae very fact of the positive pcix^eption of the jug may 
he an obstacle lo the association of with it. To this the reply 

is that just as w*hen one says do not know tius tree"" there is 
knowledge regarding the '‘ihi$^' amd ignorjuioe regarding the nature 
of die tree, fio here also there may be a partial knowledge and ig¬ 
norance tn different aspects of dw same jug. In cases of doubt one 
ha& 10 admit know^ledge and ignoraoi:?e aubsisting in the same 
entity, imd thb is tme in all cases of inctuiry where a tiling may be 
known in n general w^y and yet remain unknown so far ^ iu 
specific details sre omeemed. 

Again, it is wrongly contended by the ^nkarites that during 
deep dreamless sleep there is a direct intuJrion of for if 

were then known in iut own nature as such, a man could not 
wake up and remember that he knew nothing, ife should then 
have remembered thai he had a direct intuition of If during 

dcfcp drcamlm sleep the pure consciousness lUaminjired it 

must have also Ulunutiated all known and uhknowo things in the 
world, which b abiiiurd^ for then these would have been remembered 
during the waking period, h eannoi ]>e said that during deep 
dreamless sleep only <rjflana is manifested and nothing else^ for 
according to the testtmony of waking oonadouanoss time is also 
pered ved during dreamless sleep whidi accounts for the memory of 
the w'aking stage ^*so long I did not know anything,” Fiirrher, if it 
is hdd that whatever ts illumtnared by pure rdi^^nsdousTi^s 
(ie. without passing through the rrfri stage) then the also 

would not 1>e remembered. If it is held that the objeetB of ajMnn 
only sre not illuminated |>y the ro^-conadpusne^ but only tlie 
ayttdnu, then tint could not aeoount for the memory in the waking 
stage I did not know anything.” where anything*' definitely re¬ 
fers to some object of MoTcovcr» if the above supposition 

were correct* then the pure bliss could nut be ijlumiaaicd during 
dreamier deep and remembered brer in the waking stage* If in 
reply t£i this it were conicndcd that cenuin jipecifie chaiactera were 
remembered during the waking period in addition to the 
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berauK they were represented ih rough tiie njodes of midyh, the 
rep y tt that ^tead of a&sumiag that there were spcuhc modes of 
aadya one as well admit them to t>e due to mental modes or 
^tes, ^ J the experience of t^Sno might well be accounted for an 
mg e Mpenence of absence of Jtnowledjte- Since absence of 
ow tedgeb acceptable to all, there Is no justiiiodion for admitting 
a new entity such as a positive t^nSita. 

Again, in the case of Joss of memory of a perceived object, a 
person tmgbt say that he did not know the object, but that Joes not 
prow tlut wtule he knew the objem he bad an intuitioo of the 
i^Hofta o that object. After an illusory peroeptkm of cunch-shell- 
srver one says 1 did not know silver so long and how b this to 
e^p aine , Moreover, when one tees an object at the present 
mo^nt, one may say "I did nut know this object so long," How 
is um to he cap lamed? The obvious reply is that in all such cases 
tte r ^ y that there was an absence of knowledge of those 
entmes. In the instance under discussion also we may hold the 
sanw view Md say that we infer that during dreamless slwp we had 
no ^ ^ow edge. But »c cannot say tliat we then intuited dirtclly a 
posujM ofttOHti. The Sartkarites say tiiat the wisience of apima as 
posttive stuff can ht proved by inference alw. for according to 
ujem just as light manifests things by removing the positive stuff 
of ^knes^ » knowledge also numifesU things by removing the 
ajSarui atuS that was hiding them. In refuting Hus, Mabiicirya 
enters mto a Jong dbwurse of formal and sdiotastic criticism of the 
bankante mode of syllogism which cannot appropriately t« treated 
here, rhe mam point that is wonhy of our notice here and which 
1^ a phi Wphical significance is the view of the Riminuja school 
jut the diutmnauon of things by knowledge does not presuppose 
that some p^t.ve stuff of ajnano must have been removeciT The 
a^nt» object That unless is admitted as a tepamte stuff, 

hu^E the pure bbss of the sdf, it ia difficult to explain cmandpa- 
To this Mol.aeatj’a’* reply is that cmandpation can mil be 

t, ^ ^ »« for^ 

^ 1 * >> 1 ’ 

bv the ^ -^amda. So worJdly bondage can ako be 

by Ihe n«d.Mton «f God. U-ough it bo roob Mediftioo 
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as knowledge can remove not only tgnorattce hut aleo the real fact 
of bondage. ETnanctpaLidn may tbtis be regarded the eternal 
manifestation trf bliss and it is not tndispertsably necessary that aU 
manifestation of bliss or bappmeas must be associated with a body 
Ube other ordinary bodily pleasure^. 

ITjc baiikarties say that since the unchangeable self cannot he 
the materjiil cause of the world phenotnensi nor anything etse, it 
comes by implication that there must be an fl/ffmo stuff which is 
the material cause of the world, for it is only such a material cause 
llwt can esplain die a^SSna cliaractcrUttca of the world*phciMjmena. 
Biajgiman has often been designated as the maierial cause of ilie 
world, and this U true only so far as it is the base cause {tuihiilhafta- 
A^rona), tlie pure being that underiies all phennraena. The ajnam 
is the changing material cause tjHtri7}amf-kmane), and as aucJi the 
\TOrld participates in the nature of ejiiSttii in its eharactere. 

To this Mahadn-a's reply is that even though the world- 
creation may iw supposed to be fahe, that does not tiecesaarily im¬ 
ply the BsatiniptitHi of a positive offfdno. Thus the illusory silver is 
produced without any cause, or the self may Ik regarded as the 
material cause of the world-creatioti, which though particss may 
appear as the world through error. It cannot be said that a false 
effect must have a false entity as its cause, for no fuch gcneralixa- 
tion can be made. The presence of the common characteristic of 
falselHJod cannot determine the supposititm that a false entity must 
neceaifiiTiJy Ire the cause of a false effect, for there must be other 
commnn characleristua in other respects too and there is ceitalnlv 
no absolute shnilarity of characteristics betw^n the cause and the 
^cct*. Moreover, an effect does not necessarily possess the same 
identity of existence as its clianging material cause; it is therefore 
not impossible fur the Brahman to be the materialcausenf tlie world, 
though its purity' may not be found in the world. If the Brahman 
is regarded as the pmpAnti-kSrupa of the world, it cannot of course 
have the name identical existence as the world, but tf an cntjtv can 
thow itself in another form we miy coll it a parii^ii-fcarit^ and 
it LB not necessary for it to have the same existence as that effect, 
T'hus, dcjitructinti and the cessation of oi!n(v<i are both regarded as 

' pp. jfl-75 tMSS.). 

' Hdnu tat^iiddAn iti 

tutptlAii opy nd.irlitnat yat WJni ii!ri;pv,iitya htJat- 

nfulO^itch- piiU^hatn/t^^lr^ fdltdl. Ibid, p, T7* 
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jutJ yet tliey hare not the same tXMcnc^ as tlicir cauBes^. 
It cmiitoi therdfore be ar^giicd that if BrahtiitaJi lie the 

p^iftSMi-k^apo oi iJk world, ihc W'orld would thereby be real 
AS Brahman^ Again * tlic non-appeAi^uee of the BrahinATeharacijer 
of die H'orUl may wdl be captained as being due to the influenee of 
Aarmj. E^-en for explatning the non-appeanmee of the Urahma- 
eharacter of the world the asaumptiun of aft ajhmui j 4 not uecesaary, 
It is also not necessary to dehne emancipation as the ce^iion of 
ojHufUi, for that stAge^ being itself a 4 tate of blisst can thereby be 
regaled as an object of our efforts^ and the supposition of avidy^ 
and its ccssaLion is wholly groundless. 

Mgliidjya also made a vigomus efloit to sJiow by textual con* 
tents that the ejustmee of avidyO as a poGitive tgnoratrec is not 
adnutted in the Vcdic scriptures^ 

In the s^ond chapter Mohsc^rya attempts to show' tkii tlicne 
is no necessity to adfnit an uffiona aa an indcpeacienit hiding stuff. 
The ^ahbuitcs argue that (hough the self is experienced in the 
notion of our ego, yet die sdf b not expressed in our ego-experiencc 
as identical with Brahman as the fuJlncBS of bliss, and for this it is 
necessary to adciut that there U an ajhotto stuff which hides the pure 
cluiracter of Brahman. To this Mahlc^'a*t t^pSy t® that tince 
i}Jri£frui Is regarded as beginningless its biding capacity will also be 
cicmal aiid no enmnejpation h posaihb; and if Brabnan could be 
bidden, it Wiill osnsc to have its own nature as sclf-Iominouji and 
will be i^onmu Moreover, die experience is of the form " I am 
ignorant and as such the £{jViono seems to have reference only to 
the ego. If It lA held that the existence of the veil b admitted ooly 
to explain the limited appcjinince of Brahmaii dirough mind 
(antahfuirii^), then tl may well be pointed out that the limited ap- 
prance of Brahman as «go may well be explained thfough £ 
limrtatkio uf ilie miohkw^itna thrpugb which it manifr^ts itself, and 
for liwt it is not ncoessaiy to admit a separate vdl of " 

Again It may U asied whether die veiUng is idemicia with 
ajfforta or different from it In the former case it would ever remain 


^ >arJ hrakmamt^ pannAmtir^d ^ . 
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unmanifcstcil, snd the numifcirt&tiQn o/ the wQrld'Sppmriince 
vwrnld Ivn impowibk. If the yelling » something ditfcnrtit I'rora 
^Vfana, then since thsi something is not in any way ndated with 
puM oonsciouaocss its operation would not explain tlie world- 
Ulusion. If this veiling is supposed to render the in¬ 

definable, then it may be asked if this veiling is something different 
from aj^na or identical with it; in the latter case it would not de¬ 
pend on it and in tlie former case it is meaningiest to regard tgMiia 
as antagotiisdc to Braliman. 'ITjus, since the limitations through 
whkh the Bndiman manifests itself are sufficient to explain the 
limited appearance of Brahman as world-objects, it is unnecessaiy 
to admit a separate ajUana, 

Again, if t^'fid/ia con veil the pure rd^'-ooiteciouaness, then the 
whole world would be blind and there would be no knowledge si 
all. If the ruAfi-consciuusness cannot be veiled, then the Brahman 
also cannot be veiled. Further, if Brahman is always self-himinous, 
then it can never be bidden by If it is said that the self* 

liuninoaiiy of Brahman means tfuit it cannot be the object of cog¬ 
nition or of immediacy (njhfre%o)« then it is un- 

nccrasary to indulge in the conoeptitm of veilingp for the non- 
o^izabihtyis neitherofthetwo, AgaiOtihe Sankariteahold that the 
i^tidna hides the bliss part of Brahman but not the part of its enn- 
adoiisnesB. ITiis ja obviously imposaible, for they hold that bliss 
and pure consdousness are identical ; and if that were so, hoiv can 
the bliss pan be covered without covering also the part of can- 
reiousne^a, and how can one i dentical partless being, the Bralirnani 
be divided Into two parts of which one is covered wliile the other is 
not: Again, if the self is admitted to be of the nature of pure bliss, 
and if oyr love of pleasure is explained as being due to the illusory 
const rintion of the ego on this self, then since all things of the 
world are but illusoty impositions on the self, all things in the ivorld 
would be dear to us and even pain would be pleasurable. 

In the thin! chapter MaJtddhya refutes the Sahkaritt theory of 
the support of It is held hy some exponents of the Sankara 

school tliift the dy^awr-conEtituenta of the objects are supported in 
the pure consciousness underlying these objects. Though there are 
the modilications of these ty^Sna entities, yet they may have rela- 
litin with our ego-eonsciouaness, for both the ego and the objects 
«re but the statea of a ground-f^jrana. To this Mahicirya saya it^it 
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if siU abjcctfl of the world tunre separate and diffemit ajMita 
matcrialfi as their caxises, then it h wnanp loslippo&c ihj>i the illusory 
silver is produced by the of tht condb-sbelt It would be 

much better tn ihut the ajfi^na of the subject {prarffSitd} is it 
comcA^ out with the tmtiiAkar^nfa hm produced the illusory silver. 
Again»if the ajmna of the cratcb-shdl h rcg^irded as beginninglessp 
it Is meafitiiglesi to regard it as being a modtlicaiion ofgmund- 
aJflUm, and if it is not regarded as a mode iu perception cajmest be 
explained. 

"there 9 ft: again others who hold that the eonslituling an 

cxtemal ohjeirt in some sense subsists in the subject m well and 
thus there ruay be a conocctiijn between the subject and the object, 
T(i this Mahlciryfi that such a view ts impc^iblc, for the ean- 
sciousness underlying che object is different from that underlying the 
subject; and if ii b held that pure consciousness U ultimately one, 
then all objects ought to bt illuminated juM as much as any pur- 
tieular object is illummatcd at the time of any particul^ cugnition. 
Again, if the consciousness underlying the objects and the subject 
15 without any distincuon, why should a man know himself to be 
ignorant wheq he sap '*1 am ignorant'^? ‘I'berc ii no reason why 
this feeling of ignorance should be felt in the subject md not in rhe 
object when the consciouanesa underlyinit them are one and the 
aime. Mopefrver, in that case where imc perron knows an object, 
there would be a knowledge of that object with all perrons^ 

"rhero are figiun oihcts who soy that the cojistituent nf 

the conch-fihclt has the conAciousness underlying the ego-ex- 
pcricnoc as its suppjrt and the ouiiscinuane^s underlying the conch- 
shell as it* object. To this Mahacarya sap that the ajHSna supported 
by the eonsciutisncs^i uiidcHy ing ilic cgo-cxpcriencc cannot undergo 
trwsfonnation^and, if this is so, it cannot explain the diverse objects. 

There are others again who think that when a man says that he 
docs not know the condi-shcU his ignorance refers to the root- 
ajiidtm\ for though the refers to the pure consdonanc&s, that 

bcTug identical witJi the pure consdourocss underlying ihe conch- 
glielli the also refers to the conch-^hctl and may be so ap¬ 

prehended. One has also to admit that the illusory silver m also 
made up of the stuff of ajn^ 4 i^ for since the illusory silver appears 
in peroeptian^ it must hai% some stuff as its materiiil c^usc. 

To thi* Maliicarya^s reply is that if the apperreption of $elf- 
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ignonancie bus a reftreDce to tfte rool-^ 7 lit/ia» there is no justiiicatian 
for admtttmji^ separate ^gmnas coii£tJtutiti|; the of the objects. 
It i^niiot be suggESted that the c^btcnce of such ttuiy be 

pmv^ by the fact that each peraptkin implio the cesdititim of a 
particitlar <5^4* for the duappearanec of such an {^aa is only a 
matter of taference, ant! it rnay as well be assumed that it does not 
mean anything moTe than that a partECular cogmdon follows only 
the dhstmee of that particulaj knowledge. A negsiion^pmoedeot^ 
production is always destroyed by thi; pnodoctron of a par- 
ticahr entity. When otie says "" I did not know the jug tong, but 
I know it nowj." the eessaiinn of the absence of knowledge or the 
ajnima has a tUrect and imnietlliitc deference to the aubjeetp the 
knower. But the removal of the hiding the abjecta i* only 

a matter of [nfecence fmni the fact of cugnilion^ and tt can neverr be 
imrtiedbte or intuitive. Againp if the root^rij/T^n is stipposed m 
veil the pure consdouanm as undedying the objectSp It is un- 
necessiuy to suppose the cxifllcnoc of separate igmims hiding the 
objects, if it is supposed diat the pure conscimiineaa underlying 
the objeees^ being tdenticat with Brahnuink which is refetred 10 by 
die may appear in consciousness as bdng Itmitcd 

under the ohject-appearance, it may be asked how on account of the 
association of the rool-^gdiiiw the object may appear to t^e unknown 
even when it is known. Againi tool-ignorance implied in such 
an cicpcriciice as do tint Inow^' cannot belong to the mind 
for it is a material object and it carmoi belong to the 
self^shmmg pure consdousness. Being whal it is^ it cannot be 
Ignorant about itself. 

^■u^^hc^, k may well he aard tfut though the sdf b nutnifesied tn 
setf-oonsciousnesa yci h often appears as associated with the bodjv 
and though objects mjiy generally be known as '^knowahte^' yet 
their specific nature may not be known ami it is this that often leads 
to dnmbi;; all these are incxpUralilc es^cept on the asstunpdon of 
ignorance. 'Hicy may all be admitted^ but ev'en then the assumption 
that acts as a veiling agent is wholly nnwomuilablep On* 

^rtainty {na^ndh^^fa} and veUmg me n<5t one and the 

same tiling. In the appearance of water in a mirage there may be 
douiit due to uncertainre, luid it camioi be denied that there b aJI 
tile appearanor of water which could not have been if the sa*calted 
^aana had veiled ii^ Nor can it be said that the imcertainty 
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h di^ to the veilings for it may we!) ho urged tlaat ftince veiling 
€:inn:ctt manifest itsoU citfLei a£ being oraasdr-luniinoiid^ it is itself 
a mere cpnsequetice or reauU of tlie factor of uriccrtMiy, If it is 
urged that ihe &ctor of mdefinitenc^ or uncertainty iUol! enn- 
stitutes the tumirc of veiUTig (wfovadh^a^vam 
then it may be said that the fact that the individust ego ts not felt 
to be identjcal is regarded as bring due to the vriling operadoD; hut 
that docs not mean that there b any uncertainty in our experience 
as the limited mdividual. If diejre were any such uncertaunty* then 
cgo-cxperience would not have ^ood an indubitabte fact. Again^ 

if be itself uf the nature of uncertainty^ then there is no 

meaning in ascribing a separate vriling charttacr to h. If it k tsetd 
that ndriina is supported only by pure conadousnesB^ then there 
^loutd be no reason why the individuii] selves sliould pass dirough 
the cycles of birth and refcntlh* for such wciuld bare no 

assodatioo ^tth the individual selves. If it ta urged that the same 
eoDsdouMLCfis manifests itself through the individual self, then it 
may abo be urged that since the consdousness underlies both the 
individuak and God, God may equally well he supposed to undergo 
the cycle of hinh and rebirth*. 

It is soTTiettmes said tliat it is the mind which ex- 

pecientes pleasure and pain and tl is tins ibu constitutes bondage. 
The mind itself being an ilEuiiory construction on the pure 
ficiousneiis, the dmnictcT^ of the mind are fell to belong to the con- 
sCKQOStiesa. I'o this Mahaesrya^s reply h that If the bondage be¬ 
longed to the mmd^ then the pure consciousnft^ csiumt be sup* 
posed to aiilTcr bondage. For if the suScring of bondage is due to the 
false notion of the idtntifiaitkin of the pure can^iousness with the 
mind, the iKindage is not due to mind but to that fidse notion. In a 
shmtor manner hlaliac^'a cmers into a critidam of many alternative 
interpieiadons that are offered by vartoiis wriicr^ of the ^fikm 
school io auppoit of the existence of and smeh of ita rebtkins 
as may explain the world creaiifin, and f\ nxlly I ries to establish hb view 
that in whichever way the rriationof i^Vf^o uKiy be concriv'cd ii is 
fraught with divecK kimb of concnidictions which bailfeexpIauBJdotL 

Again, in the fourth chapter A^lablc^irya cantenda that the 

iaiumyn-rndtra-hoya^ jrt^ tMnidrm-hemd tm mrudla^ 

Ui'irrmiFd’pi 
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acidya cannoi be r^rded » ultimatel) real {pdrtmarthiki} for then 
there wautd be nu njnoi^m. h cannot be regarded as the stuiFcif all 
Uiat is cognized in practical expencnce(t7<n;£Adrnti), for thenil could 
not be called the stuiT of illusory experiences, it b aumetimes 
urged that even from false things, sucli as a false fear, tliere may be 
real illness nr even death, and so eveu from ignorance there can he 
teal knowledge. Mahdcdrya points out that this aiuilc^ is false, for 
even in the above instances it ts knowledge iliat produces the «aid 
results. If avidy^ 13 folse, then all its reaterial transfonnaltons must 
alstj be fake, for the effect is altvays idendcaJ with the cause. It Is 
urged that since the worltl-objects are false their knowledge must 
be fake; then the Brahman, which is the knowledge which k 
itself a product of atidya, is also false. 

rufther, if ajMna be regarded as one, then with the knowledge 
of oonch'shdl all should cease; for without the cessaiioa of 

ajndaa the odneh-shdJ could not hav% been known. It cannot be 
ttid that with the knowledge of the conch'^hellonJy the veil hiding 
tt has tiecR removed and that the ajilaxa did notecase, for experience 
testifies to the dkappearence of ajn&na and not tJiat of the veiL Thus 
one k forced to admit tile existence of many tgUSnas^ For if it is 
Ireld that knowledge removes only the vdl, then even the last 
emancipating knowledge would also remove only a particular veil 
and that would not result in the deetrueduu of the ultimate 
Again, aj&atta is defined as tliut winch is destroyed by knowledge 
If that k BO, it k obvtniisly wrong to define ^pwlcdge as 
being itself a product of n^nAtta, The effect cannot destroy the 
causal entity. Again, if AL tbc DiOC of cfnancfpAtiQH of a man Clic 
lynaFta m auppo^ to be destroyed, fluck m if it b one cully 
be wholly dins troy ed a ltd tlKre vvoidd be no otim ignUna left 
which could bind the other nncnmfidpsitcil iniHvidmils. It ^up-^ 
ptwd tliat must be falsc^ for H h deistroyed by knowlcd^c^ 

but 2ii the same time it ts udrmtted thiii the m destroyed by 

the tnie scriptum and when a thing is deatioycd by aiiudtcr 

teal and intc entity iftc (ormci catviot he regarded fabcn 

Again^ ^'dya L& sometimes dehned ^ the oz^tion 

uf which can be pnxluced by tnciwtcdge (/rt^ijVriFva)^ Now Brah¬ 
man ts itself the cessation of but k h not pt^uced hy lutow* 

ledge. If knowledge b regarded ^ a means to die ce^tton of 
knowledge (jnUnmSJhyuivM), then it docs not neecssanty mean that 


t4-2 
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it hfts produced the ces^tcon {m m rca 

dhyatvom}. If the tu^o eonoept$ arc rrgarded m iilcniicfllt tben the 
rcbLtomng^ of ovidyS to whidi imlefwl moy be regarded a mcaii$ 
would also have to be admitted as being produced by otiJy§^ which 
is r^somngmacirde^^ ^Vrgumgou the same i^matogy, oiicmi^h^ 
well say th^t Uie cessation of the Tcladoning with innJyd depends on 
the cessation of but in tliat easc since the cessation of ittridy^ 

itself means a relatianing with atidyd It becouHSS a tautology only* 
Again, in order to diJfecendate any ordinary erroneous 
which b nemoraj by right knowledge from atidyd^ it ha* been de¬ 
fined M being begtimmglesa yet deairtictihle by ktjowledge. Now, 
it may beaskedt wliat is the nature of this knowledge which destroir^ 
avidydl Does it mean pure consciousness or only mental statesf 
If it is pure consciouanc%< then it cinitot diestroy tlie root-im« 
prcsslans for it is only the mental states (ffl/i) which 

can destroy the mental nx^t^impressionii, and if midyd is a begin- 
mngless s^ttpsh^a it cannot be removed by bnovdcclge m pore con- 
aciomsntss and thus the assumption of its being begtnningkas serves 
no usefol purpose. The secern d supposidon^ that knowledge vrhich 
destroys avidyd U only a ment^ at4itC| cannot aiao lie correct, for it 
ia hdd that Itnowtcdgr is memal state can ocmove only the veil of 
ojtfdna but not the tgMihm itself. If it is said that the menial state 
removes both tfie veil and the then the definition of pj^dnit 

as thill which can be nemoved by knowledge becomes too ivide, as 
it would aiao sigmly the veil (which is not intimded m be 
covered within the definition of ajMna. Again, (f i^ndnm sire re¬ 
garded as manyn then such cognitive states can remove only the 
ajMws veiling the ordiiuiry objects, and cannot therefore be sp- 
plied to one undlSerentiated ayrMn^-wholc w'hLcli c^n l>c retaov^ 
only by the intuitinn of the partkss real, for this knowledge would 
not tjc a mimial state whi^ is always hmited*. Here idso the 
ojmna must be fitfppo^ to be hiding the nature of Brahman, and 
file ceasotion of the tTp^dnn Is directly consequam upon the cessation 
of the Veit. So, firstlyp the direct cauae of the cessation of the 
rgmiRa 13 not knowledge but the removal of the veil; secandlyf it is 
the removal of the veil that ts caused by the knowledge, and so it i» 
this that ought to be called a/fUititt according to the definition, for 
the vdl is both bcgtnningless and destructible by knowledge. 


XX] 
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MiliScini enters in to a series, of furtlicf criddsras oF the definition 
of (tfidyS which are moi^ or less of 3 scholastic nature and may 
thtnefore be omitted here¬ 
in the fifth chapter Mahaciiya disputes the possibility that the 
tttiJya is illuminated or manifest^. If wnssdf-snimifesting, 
then it wxiuld he real and spiritual like the Brahnian. If the mani- 
feaiatjon of Bnhman were the manifestation of the manifestatinn 
of the iitidya, then the former beinf; etemsi the manifcatatiun of 
the avitiya would also be eternal; yet utidvff ta alwap regarded as 
extsting only so long ai it shines, and therefon; aa false (mi/AyS* 
Tlhiisya/frQtihhaa~snm3na~ftSRiiatvu-tiiyamit}t If the matufeatatian 
(proAftid} of opfdyS l» regarded as its non-diatlnguishingness 
(tthkeda} with the manifeatation of lirahman, then so tong os the 
manifestation of Brahman remains, the aviJyS would also remain 
and hence atridyS itself would be etemal. Again, if it is urged that, 
when the aitidyU ceaiies, its Run'Kiistinguishingness with the B rahma- 
nunifestation would atao cease, and hence Brahman would be 
eternal and mddyS would be dcsiructihle, a further dililculiy msy 
he pomtsd out to this contentiDn, namely, that if the addyS be In- 
distmguishalite from the Orahma-manifestatioti, then either the 
latter would be false or the former real, It would be absurd to sug¬ 
gest in reply that, though different, they have an identical, being 
{phinriatvttaty abhinaai-attaiuitviim ), TficcritidUmsSuggested here* 
in wilt apply to the doctrine if the illununation of ittidyB be ex¬ 
plained as the manifestation of Brahman, as limited by avidya 
{at'idya~K:w:chimam (trahna-svarupiim autdyS-p’tahadalt) or as con¬ 
ditioned by it or reflected through h. 

In the next chapter Mshficarya tries to show the incompatibility 
of the conception that oiddyS may be brought to an end. He says 
that pure consetottsness cannot be supposed to destroy (refdyi^. 'Hien 
aridya can ucr*cr exist, for the pure ctmscinusness is eternally ex* 
LSting and as such by itself destroys avidya and no other effort ts 
necessaty. If pure cousCtuusncss cumot destroy avidya, it cannot 
do so when rc/kcicd through a mental state {ijlti-pratitmbitam), 
for it is not more than the unlJauted oomdousness i^eatianyad 
odhika-rifi^attd-bhdTe ladvad rv(t tdviiritiikatTit-ttirHbhavat}, If the 
pure consciousness reflected through s vrtti cannot remove avidya, 
djen it catmnt do so wtien limited by a vrtli or conditioae^ by iL 
The vytii itaelf also cannot renuive it, for it is iisdf material- If it 
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is held thdi the knDwtedge which ctmtrudicts ihe illusory notion 
brought about by the ajiiiifui destrm's it and not the intuithm of the 
reality, then if that contmdiction is isomeihtng identical wiih pure 
conactouanessr it is the pyre coniicjoujmcss wbkb u lo be suppcMicd 
as destmy'ing the apUbm; the objections ag;2msT snch 3 view have 
alwdy been dcolt with. If tenour Sedge and are different, then 

it is wrong to suppose dial knowledge destiovs * forknowtedge 

is the contmdjctiiH] that b supposed to dcstfoy $widy 4 and by 
supposition atidya b not knowtedge. sMoreover* smee that il* 
luminatujti which destroys ^ijndTiij cannot be supposed to have 
a furthtu: vdl which b removed by St» it c^not rigiiily be called 
knowledge; for knowledge according 10 the ayppesition uf the 
Sankantes operates by removing s veil. Further^ this knowledge 
is supposed to be opposed to all ibings in the wortdt ^d if tlrat is 
so how can it he said that by thb knowledge only the is 

destroyed? Again, if it is supposed that ilKuion ctmmsis in 
identifying everything with B rahman and know'Lcdgc is supposed to 
lemove this false idcndficatian, then since knowledge ii suppO(^ 
to operate by removing a veil, it has to be supposed that ujn^mi was 
vetlmg the false identiiicationt and if that were so there could have 
been no knowledge in our worid-expericnce. 

.Again, the cessation of b also incompreheniMbFe in itself, 

for it cannot be different from the nature of Brahman; if it were 
thj^ wDuia be duality and eimiidpatiofi would be tinpoisjblc. 
If it were one with the Brahman, then heing $0 it would exist 
always and there wmild be no scope for makiTig any effort ahoui it. 
It cannot also be said that avidy^ and Brahman mutuaHy negole 
each other; for ar^ulyd has Braliman Cor its support and as such b 
not antagonisric 10 it. 

Prapatti Doctrine ajs escp'Otuided in Srivacana-bhusai^ 
of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr Muni’s Com¬ 
mentary on it. 

According to the ^rwueima-bh^o^u the ntercy of God remuins 
always as stibmergcd in Hb justk«, hut yet it always exists ant! its 
apprehension by us is bbstracted by certain conditions. It is not 
produced by our effom. for then God would not always be nicrdful 

ta^dayo^i^mnttvaM xyahotim rvdi 35^ H,). 
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The mercy of God is dcpcfident on Him and on no on* *ke; yet 
there c-wu in Ndtayarin Ute cldty who b like the esisence 

of Him or the body of Htm* and who im voluntsifily neondteti her 
will absolntcty with chat of Ninya^. 'Fhongh in luich a coticeptioti 
the LikMTU b dependent on yef for the devotees 

Nar^yana and LakAtnl go together, and for him the mecey of God 
h to lie fiCtrihuted to both LakamI and Nirtyam taken os a whote. 

The conception of Lak^l b such that ahe b the greatest object 
of love for who has conceived her aa a pan of Hknaclfi 

and haa aJao so identified herself with Him that thenr b no 

separate e^tebce for her As such Lak^ml haa not to make any 
special dTort for bringing N^yam in consonance with her will; 
for there b praccicatly no existence of duaUty^ md for ihb re^saon 
ihetr k no necessity for devotees to cling separarety to Lal^mJ- 
Thc narure of Lakimi b the pure essence of the mercy of God^ 

When the de^’ottt Ls in a state of separatioti from CJod through 
the wrong conception of hb own independence and separate in* 
dividuahty^ lie has to make an effort in the negative direction tn for¬ 
saking hb own sense of freedom and tdoptiog God as his oltimute 
end. But once he haa foi^kcn hb false egoism and surrendered 
liimaclf entirely lo God, there b no need of forther effort on Ids 
part. At such a stage through tlic influence of Laksmi all the sins 
of the devotee are destroyed and through her influence God ejt- 
tends Hb mcre^^ to hinri^ X^akfini abo rouses in the human mind 
through intemid moral persuasion the betirf in the necessity of 
meeting Hb fdmdsbip. She pcifoms the dual function, first that 
of turning the tniods of the people, who are under the sway of 
bcginningless oct^y^ by which they are always being attmetod by 
mundane interest to Cod; and, secondly^ she also mel^ the heart of 
God Who is bent upon giving fruits m accordance with the deserts 
of the people, and persuades Him to extend Hk bliss to all people 
by ovemiling the l>omlage of karrrm. 

The prupaili^ as seeking tlw protection of God^ is not restricted 

* ^ery^ kJnmym/t Oxiyitm w'li, 

^r 9 i‘etfdNa>Ma|iqB«. 
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by any Umiting conditiojis of holy or unholy plarci, or of any apccial 
tinief or of any specul mode, or of any caste mstricaon, or thai it 
can produce only this or that result. When God accepts anv person 
thr^gh prapatti He forgives alt his faults of co mmiaain p and 
omission. The only fuift that flc does not forgive is insincerity or 
cruelty {kraurya]^ People telce to pfoptiiti cither because they feel 
helpless and know no other means of saving thcmselvea^ or bwause 
they an; very wise and definite^ know that this is the best means, 
or becjuise they are naturally attached to G«d, like tire i^fvarsi, En 
the first rase true knowledge and devotion are at the minunumt in 
the second rase there is not so muuli ignorance but devotion also is 
of the normal catenL In the third case ignorance is least and attach* 
ment is at its highest and as such e%’cn tree knowledge of the nature 
of God n engulfed as it were by an euccss of attechment. In the 
ftrsi case the consciousness of one's own ignorance is strongestin 
the Second case the consctoiisness of one's hiimblEtioss and ignor* 
ance is etjuslly balanced with the true knowledge of the essence of 
God and the rdation of one's nsture with Mim, 

The devotee who has in great love surrctidered himself to God 
has occasional ctii^unHm and detachment with Him. In ilie first 
lie is fiUed with ecstatic joy by cumlng in direct contact with 
God as aM^JciBted with noble qualities. But at the moment of de¬ 
tachment the metnorj’ of that communion and ecstasy of joj' is a 
sourra of dire pain. It has been ncbtcd above that God’s mcrey is 
coutmumia and cver-fiowing; but in spite of this, on account of 
obstTuenve lendencira which by investing ua with a false belief in 
our own mdeptmfcnce lead to the ajsserdon of our false mdividu- 
ahey, the course of God’s mercy is obstructed. The adoption of 
removes the obsrroctire attitude and render, it possible for 
M to e^d Hia mercy to us. In such a conception pr^poiH is to 

^ ^ should Qot'be 

regarded as the cause of our deliverance. It only mmovra our oh* 

.mictive tendencira, and cannot therefore be regarded as an ele¬ 
ment of the cause ‘hat secures our deliverance—thatcauselidng God 

* A* in •Liluvimm nf cIk Lm i;_ r ^ 
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md God flkiTi?. God lA thus both the mo^m and end of attaimnent, 
and the oijy nb^luie mean^ for the devotee to attain Him. Ttie 
prapstd view hetc propoimdcdilatlydtnits the tk&xmtyoimy other 
tnciins, 'ITie essence of prapaiti consists in the passivity involved 
in the mental atuuide of the devotee surnmdcriti^ hims^ 10 God 
and thus giving occasion for God's afFectiog powers to affect him 
favourably. When the dct^otec cesses to cemcem himself with any 
anxiety Jis to bow be may be aavedr then God exerts His mD to save 
liim^ view of Gtxl's relatidiishlp with the devotee involve# 
within It the phTloaophical doctrine that the tndividtial souls exist 
for God and have no end to reiiJize for themselves. It Is only 
through ignormce that the Individual mms to posses an ifide- 
pendent end for himftiir. The denial of this postuon through ex* 
cessive love of God tenders the philosophical reality of dieir mutual 
rebtionsKip reslizahle as a spiritual fak. 

The didinition of soul as cc]nsdou$nE:;ss and bliss and as atomic 
is only an external dtscriptinn (iafastfta)i ITie internal situation 
(nnfi9r£ur}^4T) nf the febtion of the individual soul with Cod may best 
be desenbed as hia servitude to Him, 

''Iltc nature of cmotiona .1 attachment which is assoebted with 
prapatti is such that the devotee hy his tender love for God induces 
the ^ame in Him so that the emolinn of hms may be regarded on the 
one hand as a cemsdousnes# uf bibs ^nd on the other hand as 1 re- 
btion in which the lover and die beloved are the consrititentSi The 
first inferior stage of prapatti b not always actuated by deep 
natural attachment, but by a sense of oriels own insignificance and 
hdplesintiss®* In the second stage called ihc upeya the devotee is so 
much actuated by his deep love for God that he lose# all cnn&idena- 
tions fur himself^ and the intoxiaition of love may grow siii deep that 
it may Ic^ to the annihilation of his body. But die prospect of such 
an annihibtion ckKS not deter him from moving forward in the patli 
of mtoxicadjon, for at that ntoge he loses aD mtcrest in the conse- 
quences of such an attachment. He is wmply lust m G<xi thrmigh 
intoxicating emoticin. This i# tedmicaUy atliedr4^d^pr^^rd-/>m^ 

*rhe icbtion between the devotee and God is interpreted on the 
axialogj' of the wedding of the mistress with her lover, of the 

* 40>n EcfAJ HCTTtr# r ia?yirVj«fcJ ai^ii 

BIS. 
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Gopika with Krsm, ao<iii heU that the deq» emotion is like the 
erotic emoiioji that leads to the wedding«f the bridegroom with the 
bride. Bhokti or devouon is described as s special kind of con- 
sctfiusnen dissociated from ignorance which jweals itself in die 
form of a deep eitiotion. The devotee is supposed to pass through 
all tlw stages which a lovc-stricken woman would do. All the 
emouans of the devotee, the lover, are for muring the pleasure of 
God. Just Bs a womntt's behaviour under the inJfiueAcc of love is 
intended to bring a smile or twinkle into Uw eyes of her lover, so 
the emotion of the devotee is intended solely to please God^ ITiis 
is regaided as stdJhit-fntma or natural love. Gevotces intoxicated 
by such a love arc not necessarily subjected to any kind of code of 
duty. It Is only those whose intoxication by love is bo great that they 
cannot wait and pass through any such dtscipline as is piesciihed in 
the r orV/Af or the upsya stage of prapatti who arc driven to embrace 
God as it were with tlwtr melting liearts. The otdnwTy rules of 
prapaJti^ are utterly unbinding on these people. In the adoption of 
propotti of alt the three types menrioned above the pcisoiial clFort 
(pimifoMdra) iiecessa^ is limited to the extent that the itulividuaJ 
should hold liimsctf in absolute sclf-mjirenilef so that Ood tnov be 
inclined to accept even bis halts, and dcfceii as they are and remove 
t^ fay Hisdivine grace. In the case of those who are advanced b 
the stage of propaWi—the paramUrtaj^God temoves even all the 
prarahdha^iiiirmat and grants them immediate emancipation*. 

"TTic person who adopts the path of prapattt is not anxious to 
attain even emand^tion. He hw also no specifie preference as to 
nature of the sjiiritual enrumdi^tion that may he granted to hlm- 
1 o desire emancipation and to attach any preference to any pos- 
rible state of existence involves an egoistic derire. But the pereon 
who riiicerely adopted the path of prapotti must annihilate 
tog icr even the last traces of egoism. On the one side egoism 
nwana ignorance, for It b only by fidse knowledge that a man luaiem 


ki totya bwisWit utfuXditk^ vmidhaktMi ta. 
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himaelf sea having Bn ifidependent being. On the nther side egoism 
means insincerity (iraurya). Il hss been said above that God may 
forgive all our sins excepting umnocrity. The fimdamcntal reejuire- 
ment of pT^ipiiiti therefore conststs in the annihiiatbn of cgoiani. 
It is only through tlie snnihilitHin of egoism that the pfirfect self* 
sujTciidcr required by prapaiii is [>osihlc\ 

The four stages precedent to the situuttmeiit of the mrnmum 
hontim through prafHiftf lutr m follofWB: i.e. the state 

in wtudi through the tnsimctions of the teacher the devotee attains 
self-knowledge in retaiiou to God. (ii) Vijrana^daiS,. the state in 
wbidi the devotee adopts God in a spirit of helpliss ^surrender as 
the only protector, (iii) slate in which be teiilbes 

God. (iv) prapyA*mihh^^a*doSM^ i.e* the state in whichi having 
resduMKl Gfwh lie anains the summum h&fmmK 

llic doctrine of prapatti is, indeed, very old. It is found in the 
Ahxrlnnihnyii-tftmhit^, iMkprti TaatTU, Bfutradv^^-smJntd and 
other PaiUih'fMta works. The writers trace its origin 

to much older Htemture such as the TmHiriyopwiif^t Kaffro- 
psnufad and the Sveidivat^a^ the MahdhhiSriim and the Ramdyana. 
The tnstuTc of pfapaiti in the Ahhbudhnya^satnhita has already 
been disctisscd. In the Bhannh^Ja-Santhilil die prapaiH is de¬ 
scribed aif sdf-sumnder to God, and the descriptions that ti gives 
are more or less the same as tho&c found in the AkirbudhnyiX* The 
dmotee who adopts the paili of prupatti ifi not exempted from the 
ordiriBry dutks of a Or from the regular caatc dtitJes. The 

Bhurodvdja^satnhitd tkscrilie* in same dcUil the caunies of acrion 
which are favourable or tmfavmiRtblc to the adoption of such a path^ 
RamiLnujaJn hb ^armd^ati-^gadya^^dvo^tx^ thepathofjvra/teirti in 
which the devotee sa^k^ protection not only N&fdytma but also of 
LaitptU. Bill il does not appear either in the iai^and-galhgaifya or in 
bis commentar)’ of the Gt/d that a person who has adopted the path 
of pnipitHi 16 exempted from tlie nomial csste and other duties^ 
nor is the function of Lak^mt In aiMirding ihe fruits of prenpixiti 
explained by him. In Im explanation of the 
text {mr^a^iarmSn etc,, r 8 , 66 )^ he says that ilie de* 

voice should peifonn all hb normal duticfl wichoui any motive of 

* SrftiOcatM^JiMfana^yixkhyd, MS. 

* ftmi-sttmhkmruyffmta~frtth*J^dnia~AatAk^ysvm rt«t f^fintma^purKfd^ttltak. 
thd. 
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QTtaining fruits thtrtby^ As regards the dcstructian of the pri- 
t<d>4ha-karfm also. K^minuja and Venkataniths hold that thuugli 
most of it is destroyed by the grace of Go^ yet a trace of it is left*. 
Vjtsys Varada, in lua Prtspomut-pnrijata^ follows the same idea. 
\ehk4taiuiha also repeats the same view in his Syilsa^itfiiati and 
Ny&ia-tihtka, and Artnsyiirys, a d»ciple of Vedantf Kfimlnuja, fol¬ 
lows the idea in his Ptap^ti-prayoga. V'onuhui&tbat the son of 
Vcnkatanltha, also rtrpeata the idea in KapfyZfO-tilaka-vakkyiX and 
Ny^-kSrika, 1 he view of I^acSrya and Saumya Jimitr muni^ 
the leaders of the TitUgciat achoolt rlilfeis from it to the extent that 
while the obovc-mentJoned prapotti doctrine may he true of the 
inferior devotees, the mpeiior devotees who are ahMlutely in* 
tOJlicatcd wiiL God’s love arc through the very nature of their 
p^chologicsl intnrdcatinn unahle to foJIowany of the normal duties 
and are enttrdy exempted from them. 'ITieir poraddha-korma 
may also be entirely d^troyed by God’s grace. The distinedon 
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hctwtcn the V^agaUd and Te/tgdm scHods depends 

on die empliaaia given by die htier to the euperior type of 

pr&patti, 

Kasturi Rar^acarya. 

Kastdrf Rangidrya, otherwise called SrT Rahgssurt, was a 
disciple of Aiiumya Jamitr muni and probably lived htc tn the 
tifieenth or die begiiiiimg of the swtcenth century, Ramanuja’s 
views do not seem to have undergone gnat changes of tnterpreta* 
don, and me do not find the emergence of dil^rent sdiocds nf 
interpretation as in the case uf the philosophy of Boiikora. The fol¬ 
lowers of Ritniinuja throughout die succecdiiig centuries directed 
their efforts mosdy to cluddadng Ramanuja's views and adducing 
new STgtunents for his doctriiKs or refuting the arguments of hi& 
oppoticnis and finding fault with the theories of other schools. 
A sectarian ditfenmcc, however, arose with Vedkatanatha's effort* 
to CKplatn the nature of devotion and the ultimate nature of emand- 
[lotion and various other ptnblcm* associated wit h iL Some external 
ritualtjjtic differences can also be traced from hts time. One sect^ 
{Va^aiai or Uttarti-halorya) was kd by Vcrika^iatha and the 
odier school (called Ttitgdlm or Dakfi^kaiarya) by LokacStys and 
Saumya Jamatr moni. 

Rangacarya wrote two works cillcd KUtyS-dltikarana- 
oOda and the A'd^'d-i^jftjriin/j^ltitreo.inwhich lie discussed some of 
the moat important differenuB of these two schools and Sent bis sup¬ 
port to the rViij^ai/i or the lyakfinit-kidijTyd. school. discussion 
began on the occasion of the interpretation of Riminuja of a topic 
in the Brahma-THtTO (4,3,6-15)1 calinl the Kary 3 ^hikaTa^-t.Sdnt 
in which some Uponi^d texts raised certain difficulties regarding 
the attainment of absolute immonafity as conditioned by ivisdom 
or worship \yp^attS), Vadari says that the worship of fliranya- 
garbha, the highest of the created beings, leads to alisoliite im¬ 
mortality; Jaimmi says that only the wroiahtp of the highest 
Brahtmn car produce immortality, Badariyana, however, rejccta 
their rJewa and holds that only those who regard their souls os 
tiaturally dissociated from Ptakrti and as parts of Rrahmon attain 
ahaoliite immortality. 

* v}jiTftltp^tt(U purvH kaktyi VtdiSfttS-i’Srya-IaJ-amMV^ndStinSm 

UJbJnt tH t»kilif^fy«-tad-^aahai»S>^ft^ 
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lliose who cannot icalisic tbcir eaacbdal tliUcpnice From the 
materiiil qualittcs with which tiicy are Bcemiogty uttodated onnot 
attain the highest immortali^ and have uhimately to foltow the 
cycles of hirtha and rcbiiths, Thittse alone who worahtp Brahman 
with a proper apprehension of their own nature in relation to it 
attain the highest immortality. The nature of this vrorahip has been 
described by Rahglclrya in accordance with the Glti which en¬ 
joins the wotship of Brahnutn with hoddha {iraddha-puTxakum 
btahmo-p^bziuim). 'fhe word jSWdAa ordinarily means faitli, TKla 
faith undergoes a spedal charactcrlration at the tiandii of Rangi- 
carya and other thuikera of tlie TeAgttUd sdiooh Thus it is said that 
tile firat stage is the full apprehension of the great and noble quali¬ 
ties of God; tlie second stage is the sttachment produced hy such 
apprehensian; the Ulird stage is to regard Mint as tlw ulliimitc end 
and fulfilment of our nature; the fou^i stage »to think of I fim as 
the only dear object of our life; the fifth stage is the incapacity to 
bear separation from God through intense love for Him; the tiaih 
stage ta absolute faith in God as the only means of self-fuLfilmcnt; 
the seventh and Lust stage ts the enkindling of the spirit in its for¬ 
ward movement to hold Fast to Him. It is this lost stage as associ¬ 
ated with all the previnua stages and as integrated with them which 
w called iToddh^ Fhe worship of God with such faith ifraddha\ ts 
^so called dcrotion or bhakti. The vrorship of God again means 
intense joy in f!im "Ihc mere 

realizatton of one’s self as dissodated from the maieriat elements is 
not sfuffident- Those who follow the process of Pmicagfd‘^dya rest 
only with aelf-discrimitiadvc wisdom and do not take to God as the 
final end of isdf-fulfilmcnt. 


'Itic first point of dispute between the followers of Uttara-kalarya 
and Dakjmi-ktilUrya conceroai the nature of emancipation called 
kaivalya which oansiats in self-teal b-ation as the uhiimtf end 
(dtma - nifMord - takfaM - kotvafyS - fdtya-puru^S-^ Tihah)> V ehkapi- 
nitlia, the tcadw of the li ttaro'kalSrya, thinks that those who attain 
cmancipotionliaveagsun to come back, U,auc[i an cmandpstion 
ts dcsirncdble. The Dakfi^-hdSiya school, however, thinks that 
such an entaricipation is eternal. Thus Venkap.. b his.Vyfi va-n^- 
mj^s tiiat reabaation of self as distinguislied from nil 
raatcnal eknjents is nnt sufficient, for it should also be sutmle- 
memed by the km™]„lge that that self is a part of God aS i. 


KasiUri Ra^dcarya 

iuUrdinutc to Him, and tliai tPtb view 19 held in ih* 
djj<a . He drtuu d difitincUoft between the reatUjiiion of one’s 
own oMure « Uli» end ilir rcalLwtion of the blissful BAture of Cod, 
iHc tofmer may happen without the totter. It has to be admitted 
that »n the atiiTe of Aaitatya there ts an asaodatiem of materiiilit?' 
(fioi-sama^a}, since die kirm^ in it* entirety is not destroyed in 
his cw; for to know one’s proper essence ig to know oneself as a 
pan of Uod and so long « this state is not attained one is under the 
iMfmce of ^yi. In the case of such s pcrtHwi the ttiiyd obstructs 
hiB nmon of God. \’eiikata, howeier. cannot say anythine de- 
nuitcly m to the ultinuite destiny of those who aitatn kattalya. I Ic 
a^ns only that they annot atuin the ciemd Brehnwhood. He i» 
a uncertain as to whetiter they irre aseoctated with bodies or not. 
JJe to ^ aware that his iiiierprctation of the nature of is 

not m hs^ony with all the scriptural icjtta, but he feels that since 
some of the texts definitely support his views other texts also should 
lie taken in that light. 

^ KastOri Rartgicirya, however, a»scm that, according to the 
lotiniony of the old Dravida texts and also of the Gita and such 
nthCT texts, thoae who attain emandparion through self-knowlcdec 
nltam the state of absolute immortality. The differenoe between 
Ji^retinn through self-knmvlcdge md the liberation through one’s 
stu^knnwiedge in assoaation with God b only a difference in the 
ijchncss and greatness of experience, the latter being higher than 
tte fon^r m this respecif Other poin ts of difference between the 
t/ffnrn.Aafflr>rdtand the r>n^*i.A«idn‘fljare dogety connected with 
dtocnwed above. They have been enumerated in the 
*wona duptcr of K^ityd-dhiJuiraim-^'Ma and arc as follow's The 
that thoK who attain the emiindpadon of a 
*dt-reahzaboii m kmvaiytt pus to a higher woHd through other 

■rt.- Vbtlfcidtt* tlUT 4 Mrun 
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chaiuteU chan those udopied by pcreons who attain ultimate 
emimcipatioti. This is dcsiied by the Datqmti-kataryas. Secondly, 
the former hold, that the absolute dtssodation of all trace of the tie* 
mcots 0/ profy^ jfl the stime aa ctnsndpatbi]. but the latter deny it. 
TltiitUy, the former hold that those who attain the kaavalyo are 
a£6ociited with subtle material impurities and may still be regsnled 
as attaining immortality in 1 remotu sense; thk b desired by the 
latter, fourdilyt the former hold that those who attain kamtiyo 
remaiii in a place within the npheie of the material world and tlidr 
stale is theiriofv not unchangeable, but the Litter deny it. Fifthly, 
the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the five 
sacrifices {pomagni-vidyS^ are different from those that attain 
kaivalya, but the latter hold that they may or may not br so. 
Sixthly, the former bold that those who .ittain wisdom through tlie 
6vc sacrUicies may remain within die sphere of the moterul world 
when they attain only self-knowledge, but when they realise the 
nature of their relaritin with Braliman they pass away beyond the 
sphere of the materud tvorld (pro/yh); die litter, however, deny 
tbb, Seventldy, the former hold that those who attain wisdom 
through ponc^td-vidyd^ dune who realize the nature of their rela¬ 
tion to God, have the same characteristics, but the Latter deny it. 
Eighthly, the foittwr hold that outside the sphere of the matcrtol 
world (prakrti) there caimot beany difference in the nature of one’s 
highest experience, but thb also is denied by the latter^. 

In \mKdrya-dMhitapa'^tattvest Ra^&cirya only repesD the saint: 
arguments and the topic of discuBsion ts also the same as that in 
KaTya~dhikarma~v5da. 

Saila ^riiuvaa&. 

Sails f>rtnivdfa was the disciple of Kaupdinya Suntvisa 
Diksita, the son of Srtniwlsa Tatficarys, and the brother nf 
AoTOyarya Diksita. He was very much infiucnced by the writings 
of his elder brother Anvaylrya and some of his works are but 
olsburationa of the works of his elder brother who wnoic many 
books, e.g. k irtitUa-Minlfditf, etc. Sails Srinivlsa ivrote at least 
«x books: I- irodko-inrodkti, Bheda-datpatfa^ Adtmta^e^a^a-hi(k^^t^ 
Sam-dtirpantr, Mukti-darpana, Jnma-Taina-dttrpana, Gima- 
durpana, oud Bheda-moi^. 


Afi/a Sfitiivdsa ^8^ 

In his Firodha-mrodha, probalsly the last of his works, he tries 
^nly to explain away the mtidsms that are made wi the difTeivnt 
R^nuja d^nes by the Sahkarites, and also by the wnicn of 
mh»\^ed&ntictchi>uts—vi2. that Uie Riniinuja views are not strictiv 
felhful to the scriptutaj teaia—by showing that the scriptural texts 
favour the Ratnflnuja imcrpieiationa and not the views of the other 
vedintic writers. 

In the first cliaptcr of the VtroJha-mrndlut SaiJa Srfnivisa fim 
fakes up the view diet the Brotiman b both the matcTiflJ and efficient 
rausc of the world—which he thinks u possible onty in the concep- 
Uon Bralumm iht mdividua] souls and iht imticr-fctujf 
abutted with Him ibrakmamdii-^tctd.mtiffa-r^piitSm mtanm na 
ghafatf). ITie Biahnian remains unchangixi in itself but suffers 
tfansfo^tion:! through its two parts, the soul and the matter- 
som* ifiahman as cause b as«t>ciated with souls and the matter- 
si^ in their subtle forms, and when it undergoes tnuxsformatiQn 
tJw souls expand and broaden as it were thrtiiiph the serious in- 
leUectuid ataiw as a result of Uwir karma, and the matter-stuff 
passra through its grosser stages as the visible material world; the 
poruori of (Jod as the inner controlter of these two suffers tnms- 
wnaiion only «. far as it b possible through its aasodation tvith 
leae^two Imnsfomung entities*. When the scriptunil texts deny 
tile changing character of the Brahman, alt that b meant by diem k 
tbat It docs imi undergo Ibe changes through which matter and in- 
^dud ^ through their AuTwrt. but that doe* not deny the 

^ tiuil Brahman is the material cause*. Brahman has two parts 
“ qiMlifying pan, and it is the substantive pari 
It through Its subtle material parts liecomes the tranafonninB 
o« the grosser qualifying matcrid part, 'rhis material part 
it ftitm Brahman may be teganJed as sulisbting in 

> bo also the Brahman has a spiritusl part which undergoes a sort 
^ wpanaion through thought-experiences and behaves as indi- 
obw Brahman suffers modification through its 

P ysiciil and apiriuiaJ parts, and from this point of view God b 
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subject to developtnent through it^i cisu jwts and tht'utigh their 
associatjon indepetidctitly aa their mner cooinjller Uniihe Veft- 
ks^a, Soila Siinivisa holds that this causal tiansfonnation i* iike tlic 
Sinikhvist cattsol uansformatiem'T vihsm or change her* mean* 
change of states. Brahman thita siitfers change dirocUy in the 
splntuol and the intellectual part anti indirectly as their inner con- 
unller, though In itself it suB^ no change. To the objection that if 
matter and spirit aio regarded as suffering ttanahiriTmtion there is 
no meaning in attributing causality to Brahman os quoliftetl by 
them, the reply is that tlie causality of Bmhman is admitted on (he 
strength of scriptural testimony. So far as Brahman remains os the 
inner ooniroller and doc* not suffer any change in itself, it is re* 
gaidcd os the efficient cause*. 

In the second chapter Saih Srinivisa replies to the critiwma 
against the tUmanuja doctrine of aoul, and say* that the oHitraetion 
and expansion of soul due to Ignorance and incrtast of fcnowiedge 
does not imply that it la non'etenutl, for non-ctcmality or dc* 
Btrucdhility can be affirmed only of those who undergo accretion 
or decrease of parts {opayam^pacaye-pacayaytJ* eoa aaityotva^A- 
Knowledge is partleaa and so there is no contraction or 
expansion of it in any real aense. What are called contraction and 
expansion oonuat in reality of its absence of relationship witlt ob* 
ject* due to the effect* of kamta or the natural estemion of rela¬ 
tions with objects like the cay of a lamp; karma b thus regarded as 
the upOiUa (Umlting condition) which iimils the natural lluw of 
knowledge to its objects and it iigurativdy described aa contrajction. 
It is on account of thU nature of knowledge that unless obstructed 
by hfTTTUi it can grasp all sensations of pain and ptcasiore spreading 
over all part# of the body, though it belongs to soul which is an 
atomic entity. So knowledge is all-pervading (piAAit)*. KDowledge 
also is eternal in its owri nature though changeful so for as its states 
art concerned. 

In the third chapter Sriniv^ deals with the question os to 
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Scuia Srinnm^i 3S7 

whether the $onk are prinluccd or eternal^ and hb c!oncttiAioii b 
th^t in their own nacute they aft iinprodiiccdi but they pttH 
duced so far as their own :$pcciftc data, of knowledge are concerned ** 
The production of eternal kitowJedge ii posaihk only «o ftmts its 
contTaction and expansion arc ccnccmed^ which due to the 
action of the body and other acemories. Ii ia fwily in this 
sense that knowledge thoxigh eterrml in itself can be said 10 be 
suffering pioditctkm through its various kinds of manifestadon 

In (hr fourth chapter Sriniv^ discusses the same qumion in 
which the (Jpani^ids urge that by the knowled^ of one cverydung 
is known. He criticizes the Madhva and the S^nkanEe views tmd 
holds that the knowledge of one means the knowledge of Brshtnan 
whiefa^ l^eing always aseoCEsted with the individual soulii and matter, 
involves the knowledge of these two entities^ His e3[po&itioQ in this 
subject is based throbighoutun the interprertarions of scripuind texts, 

I n the fiftli chapter i^rfnit^lsa explains the same que^tiori in which 
the individual souls can be called agents {harta}. Agency (karfftva) 
consbes in an effort that may lead to tlie production of ^tny action 
{kdrya-mkiila krtitmtiv/m). In the Ramaniija view effort means a 
particular intdlectual state and as such it rnay Wf+U belong to the 
souk and. ao the effort that may lead to any aetion also belongs to 
the soul which jhough eternal in itself, U chimgeful so far as its states 
arc ooncetncd^ 'fhe agency of the individual soub, how'cvcr, is 
contrailed by God^ though the fruits of the action ure enjoyed Ijy 
the former^ for the direcrion of God which dcEcrrmnes^ the efforts 
of the individuals is in acenrdanor with their actions. Tina vjrtUiiOy 
means ait adtnijetute of determinism and occasirmalism. 

In the seventh chapter Srinivisa contends that thntigh know* 
ledge is universal it only rmmifeats ttBclf in accordance with the 
deeds of any particular persem in assodation with his body, and an 
then; is no possibility that it should hsivt all kmda of sufferings oitd 
Cfijoymenta and should not he UmJted to his own series of cs- 
penences. In the eighth and ninth cliapters he tries to Ktaliltsh 
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the view tliat dunng emaodpadoa thfc iDilividualB are cleanly 
purged of all their deeds, virtues and sins, but at this stage God 
may be pleased to endow them with extnmrdinflry bodies fur the 
enjoyment of various kinds of pleasaies. In the remaining nine¬ 
teen chapters Sails Srinivasa introduces some of (he relatively un¬ 
important theologicat doctrines of the RSm^uja syetem and dls- 
cuMca them on ih* bawa of scriptural texts whicli may vety well be 
dropped for their Insignthcance os philuoophicat contribution. 

In the Ehtda-4aTpaaa also ^ila iSriniviaa takes sotne of the 
important docirines where die MmMujists and die ^ankariics part 
company, and tries to show by textual criticUm that the Riminujs 
interpretation of the ttcripturtil texts b the only cunect mterpreta- 
tion^ 'rht work, thetefnre, U absolutely worthless from a phiht- 
sophical point of view. In most of hb mher w'orks mentioned 
above, SaJla Srfniv^ pnfers to discuss the doctrines of himlnuji 
philosophy In the same style of scriptural criticiam, and any account 
of these is thcrerone of very little value to students of philosophyi 
dri Seila Srinivasa, in hb Siddhanta''cinldmamt discusses the 
nature of Hrahma-causaUty. Brahman b both the instrumental 
{nimiua} and the material {upsUdna) cause of the world, Such a 
Brahman b the object of our meditation {dhyaaa). An objecl of 
meditation must have knowledge and will. A mere quality teas en¬ 
tity cannot be the object of meditatinn. In order that Bmhnmn may 
be properly mcdtuied upon it b necessary that the nature of Kis 
causality should be properly ascertnined. It b no use to attribute 
false qualities for titc sake of meditation. If the world b an illustnn, 
then the causality of Braliman b aUo tUusory, and that would give 
us an insight into Hb real nature, ff God is the real cause of the 
world, the world must also l>e real. It is sometinies said that the 
same entit)' cannot be both a material and instrumental cause 
[Tama^dyn-samop^i^hinnaifi kdra^am idmUta-kdra^amOt). The 
materbl cause of the Jar b earth, while the instrumental cause b the 
potter, the wheel, etc. To thbihe reply b that such an objection b 
groundless; for it is dilTicult to assert that that which b an instru¬ 
mental cause cannot be a material cause, since the wheel of the 
potter, though an instrumental cause in itself, is also the material 
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couse of its ottTi (anu, colour^ ctt. THerc is tlius nothiiig i^'htch can 
lead us 10 suppose that the materiai cause and tTw instrumental 
cause cannot exist ingcthcr in the same entity. It may further be 
ctmtendetl that the same entity camint behave as the materiat and 
inatmmentol cause mth tegard to the produetioii of another entity. 
To lh» the reply is that the intemat structure of rod is both the 
maiertal eatise (or its form as well as the instrumentat cause for ita 
destruction in ftseociatum with other entities. Or it may l»c con¬ 
tended that time (kSla) is the cause for both the production and 
destruedon of entities (t 0 la^g/tata^$amy(igS''iiika^ prn/f kaia^'a 
nimittatvml ttpSdSnarvScca). To this the obvious reply would be 
that the behax’tour of the same entity as the materia) and the in¬ 
strumental cause is limited hy separate specific conditions in each 
case. The Bssociation of separate specific conditions renders a dif- 
fcreoce in the nature of the cause; and therefore it would be io- 
exact to say that the same entity is both the material and the instnl- 
mental cause. This objection, however, produces more difficult in 
the conceptirui of the causality of Brahman according to the 
ViHffSdrm'la iheoiy, for in our view Brahman in His own nature 
may he regarded as the ittstrumcntal cause and in His nature os 
matter (nctf) and injuls (nO* He may be regarded as the materiat 
cause'. It is sameiimes objected that if Brahman as described in 
the teats is changeless, huw esn He be associated with changes os 
rc<ptiied by the conception of Him os the itutterial and instramental 
cause, which involves the view of associating Him with a body? 
Moieov'ef, the aGsociattoii of body {iar&a) with God is neither an 
analogy nor an imagery. The geneiul conceplinn of body involves 
the idea that an entity is called the body where it b only controlled 
by some spiritual substance*. To this the reply is that Brahman 
may Himself remain unchangcabte and may yet be the cause of 
changes in His nvnfcild body^ubstance. The objection is that the 
materuil world is so dilFerent from the bodies of animals tliat the 
crmcepttnn of body ewnoot be ditectly applied to it. The reply is 
that even among animal bodies there is a large amount of diversity, 
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e.g, the Ifody of a man anti the Iwwjy of a microocopic inaect. Under 
the drcunutanoes tve are to fill upon a genenU deiinitfon which 
would cover the concept of all Itodles and ignore the individual dif¬ 
ferences. T he definition given above auiia the concept of bodks of 
ail livtog htittigs and applica also to tlie concept of the wnrltf as the 
body of Brahman. This is at&a supported by the Bmti tests of the 
AutarySmt-bTShmuno, where the world has been spokien of aa the 
body of God. If there k an apparent ditferonce in our conception 
of body as indicated in the definition a.s testified hy the Vedie tests, 
with our ordinary perception of the world which does not reveal 
its nature as body, the testimony of the Vedic texts should prevail: 
for while our perception can ^ explained away as errnneous, a 
scientific definition and the testimony of texts cannot be diamissed. 
Our ordinary^ perception is not always reliable. We peredvo die 
moon Hire a small dish in stre, whereas the scrtptunil testimony 
reveals its nature to tie os much bigger. When there is a confiJci 
between two sources of evidence, the decision is to be made in 
favour of one or the other by the canon of uncon diitonality 
{ttnanyatM-dddhaitfHt), evidetta which is unconditional in its 
nature has to be relied upon, wheteas that which Is conditfanai 
to be subordmated to it. It is in accordance vrlili this that sonie- 
times the Vedic texts have to be interpreted in such a man net that 
they may not contradict perceptual cicperience, whereas in other 
cases the evidence of perceptual experience has to be dismissed on 
the strength of scriptural testimony. It cannot also be said that the 
evidence of a later pnermana will have greater force:, for there may be 
a scries of errors^ in which case diere is no certitude in any of the later 
pravi&^os. Again, there k no force aho in mete cumulation of evi¬ 
dence, for in die case of a blind nun leading other blind men oicra 
cumulation is no guarantee of certitude*. In the case of the con¬ 
flict of pronranoj, the dissolution of doubt nnd the attainment of 
certitude are achie%ed on die priodple of unconditionoUty. That 
which is realized in an unconditional manner should be given pre¬ 
cedence over what k realized only in a conditional tnannet^. Our 
powers of peroeptian are limited by their own brnttationa and can- 
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Boi tiicwfcirc diflOtro wlicihtr the wnHd muy ifter all he tht !>ody of 
the (TanficcndieTit Ilrahioaiifc J'od thcftfore it cannot sitcce^fiilly 
ci^ntnidtcT the testimnttv of the VediO texts which dcclate the world 
lo be the body of God. the Vedic texts of pure mottismare intended 
only to deny the duality of Brahman, hut it csin well be interpreted 
on the supp^ition of one Brahman aa assodated wiA hb body, the 
world. The denial of dualiain only means the denial of any other 
being like Brahman. ' 1110 * Brahman as at and arit forms the 
materia) cause of the world, and Brahman as idea and will as 
aitecdng these t* tiie instrumcntol cause of the worldThe twofold 
causality of Brohiraiii ihios refers to twofold conditions as stated 
above which exist together in Br ahman *, 

In (he Vedintic texts we have espresainns in (he ohbtive case 
indicating ilie fiict thsttlie world has proceeded out of Braliman as 
tire material cause lire ablative case alw ays signifies the 

maierialitv of the cause and not its insimmenfality*. But it also 
denotes that the dTtct comes out of the cause and it may be ob^ 
jected that the worid, lieing always in Brahman and not outside 
Ilim, the ablative espressions of the Vedintic texts cannot be jusii* 
Red. To this the reply is that die conception of materia] cause or the 
significatioin of the ablative cause docs not necessarily mean tlwt 
the effect shmild come out and be spatially or temporally dif¬ 
ferentiated from the cause. Even if this were it* meaning, it may 
well be conceived that there are subde parts in Brahman^ corre¬ 
sponding to nr and aeit in ihcit manifested forms, and it U from 
these that the world has evolved in its manifested form. Such an 
evolution docs not mean that the clTocl should stand entirely out* 
aide the cause, for when the entire causal substance is transformed, 
the effect cannot be spatially outside the cTnise*- It is true that all 
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utaterbil auffcr a Iran^formacon; buc in ihe Viaff3dt;aita 

view there is Jio ilifHcijltTt for it is held here that Brsbinan suffenv 
this lUDdifi^tioii and controls it only so far mt it has reference to his 
b^y, the at and adi. Cod's inwrumcniality isthrotigh HU will, and 
will U but a form of knowledge. 

In the Hhriia-darpma dnnivitsa trJes to support all the principal 
contentions of the ViHffadtoita theory- by a reference to Upanisadic 
and other scriptural texts. In his other works mcnrionetl abm4 the 
subjects that he takes up for discussion are almost the same as those 
treated in I' iroiiha-^mrodha, but the method of treatment Is some¬ 
what different{ wtiat is treated briefly in oue book is elaborately 
discussed in anwher. just as the problem of caiwaltty U the main 
topic of discussion in Siddhstilo-ctniiurttni, though it has been only 
slightly touched upon in Virodha-mroika, HU jY< 7 vu-,/>-e-wttfjff- 
tajfigralta is a brief summa^ m verse and prose of the cootenta 
of vrhat the author wrote in his Yoya-^/ya-jwtwj, a much bigger 
work to which constant references ore made in the Ydwr-t/y».flw»ti- 
samgraJia. Sri Saiia Srinivlsa wrratc also another work called Na^u- 
pv-mant-dipiks which is bigger than Naya-dyu^^mi-samgraka. it 
w probably smaller titan .Va>'fl-dyw-7no!n. which is referred to as a 
big work’, 'rhere U nothing particular to be noted which s of any 
philosophical importance in yi^a-dvu-mirm-dipihd or Navo- 
dj-H-mam-mwigraAfl. Ik generally clarifies the ideas which are 
idrcady contained in the $ruio-proMSHka of Sudadana Sflri. He 
3USO WTDte Offik^ii-vUd^rthat ^'in^^d^TDra-tamya-kftandimii, Aru/nl- 
dhikora^a sarod-vworam and Jij^^a^rpa^ Ik fived probably 
in the fifteenth centuryg 

Srinivasa wrote first bis Sdro-dorpa^ which was follow^ by 
inddhSnia^cmtdwafti, and Virodho^mndha. In fact Viftdtm- 
niTo^ was one of hU last works^ if not the last. It, the first chanter 
of this wort he deals with the same subject aa he did in (he i'lrf- 
d/ionta^antamwii, and tries to explain Uic nature of « , 1 ,., 
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not be tb^ natuit of self whidi b rc^rded os ciciniaL In the case 
of tht jatm tbc soul is regHi'di^d ^ cotitmeting and ^tpanding in 
accordance with the body *hai it occupies, and it may righdy be 
objected th3t in ^ch a coDoeptian the ^ool has to be regarded as 
non-ctemaJ. But in the conception ii is only thought 

that is regarded oa cscpsnding or contracting* The expansion or 
contraction of thought means that h crinceives greater or lesser 
thingSp :md thb h different from the idea of an cniily that grows 
larger or ainaller by the accretion or dissociation of jiarts. The ex¬ 
pansion or coDttiaction of thought ts due to oriels b^rma and ajs such 
it eunttm be regarded as non-ctemal, K nuvrkdgt in m otvn nature 
is wititout parts and all-pervading; its contraction is due m the 
effect of one^a bad deeds whicb is often called or atidySK The 
ViH^t^^dtins do not regard knowledge as produced through the 
collocations of conditions as the Naiyayiktis tluokt *bey regard 
ii as etemni and yet behaving aa occasional (^ganiuka-il^rmMi^ 
atttim) or as Iwing produced. Earth m its own nature is ctemnh 
and remaming clcmo) in its own nature suffers transfomuitioii ss a 
jug* etc. In iJtis way the conception of the eternity of the ^iti is 
different from ilie eoivcrptiun of knowledge m eternal* for in the 
case cif knowledge* while remaining all-pcrvasive in itscifp it seems 
to suffer Cransfutinatioti by virtue of the hindrance! that obatmet 
it$ nature in relation lo objects ■.» Univct^I pcbtiofiiship is the 
csscntiiil nature of knowledge^ but thia nature may be obstructed 
by hindraneSi in w'hich case the sphere of relationihip ia liarruwed, 
and it U ihis narrowing and expansive action of knowledge which b 
spoken of as tanonsfomiation of knowledge or as the rise or cc^tjon 
of knowledge. A distinction has thus to be made between know-' 
ledge as process and knowledge as essence. In its nature as essence 
it is the eternal self : in its nature as proccos, oa memory, perception, 
think ing* etc,, it is changiiif. The Jaina objection on this point la 
that in the above view it is umHiceseaTy to admit a Bpecbl quality 
of iijAwn as the cause for this expanaion or contraction of thGughtf 
for it may well be admitted that the soul iisdf undergoes auch a 
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tisnsformation through the insrnunentaliiy of lUiIeodA. To thi^ the 
reply ia that the ^'edic texta altvays declare that the soiU ia In jijtelf 
unchangeable, and if that b to the change haa lo be apLiirved 
through the matnimentaliiy of another factort the ojmna. Know¬ 
ledge b thua ro be regarded as the pure essence or namre of the soui 
and not as ita lihorma or character, aitd it is this character that b in 


itself unleersat and yet b ohseni'ed to undergo change on account 
of obstruettotu. Ilius, the soul in itself b etemah though when 
looked at in aasocbtimi with ita character as Imowlcdgc which b 
oontinuolly expanding or contracting it may seemingly appear to be 
non-etcmiiHa 'I'hought tn itself hna no parts and therefore cannot 
itself be regarded ns R(}n> 4 iema!. It b nothing but relationship, and 
as such the analogy of change which, m other objects, determine* 
their non-eternity cannot apply to it 

Now there are difFerent kinds of Upanbadic texts, from some 
of which it may appear that the soul b eternal, where** from other* 
it may appear that the soul is created^ How can this diffkulty !jc 
avoided? On thb point ^rfnii'isa says that the eternity and un- 
cTwiicd nature of the self is a correct oasertion, for the soul as such 
i* eternal and has never been created. In its own nature also the 
soul has thought assoebted with it a* It were in a poientiid form. 
Such an unmanifeated thought b nan-existcni. But knowledge in 
it* growing nchnes* of relationB b an after-production, and it is 
from this point of view that the sou! may be regarded as having 
been created. Even that which b eternal may be regarded as 
created with rtfereoee to any of it* special charactcnatlc* or 
charactet*^ The whole idea, therefore, is that before the creative 
aaion of God the souls are only patentially conscious* their real 
Conscious activity is only a result of later development in conse- 
queoce of God’s creative action. 


AgBin, the Upanbads assert that by the knowledge of Brahman 
everything else is known. Now according to the ^nkarite explaiia- 
tinti the wliole world b hut a magical creation on Bratunan whieh 
alone has real bring. Under the circumstances it b impossible lliat 
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hy the knowledge of Brahimn, the real, there would be the know-* 
ledge of all iltuaory and unreal creation, (or these two, the reality 
and the appeaianoe, are entirely dtlTcrcnt and therefore bji* the 
knowledge of one there cannot be the knowledge of the other. In 
the view it may be said that when God aa aasocuted 

with bis subtle body, the subtle causat nature of the souU and the 
material w'oiid, is known the knowledge of God as associated witb 
the greaser development of His body as sduls and tlie world is aUo 
by Uiat means realized*. 

In performing the actions it need not be supposed that the 
eternal soul undergoes any transfomution, for the individual soul 
may retBaiu idcntiGally unchanged in itself and yet undergo trans^ 
formation so fi»f as the process of its knowledge ia concerned. In the 
view, wil! and desire arc regarded as Iiut modes of 
knowledge and as such the fmchological tnuufbrmaiions of the 
mind involved in the performance of actions have reference only to 
knowledge*. It has already been shown that possibly knowledge in 
its essetiiiat form U unchangeable and yet unchangeable so far as its 
nature os process is concerned. Such an activity and peifonnance 
of actions belongs naturally to the mdivtdtml souls. 

The VirotUtfi-mtttdka is written in twenty-seven chapters, but 
most of iliese arc devoted to the reftitation of objections raised by 
tippanenta on quesiioos of theological dogma which have no 
philosophical interest. These have therefore been left out in this 
book. 

RahgScarya®, 

A follower of Safikana named UmJ-MaheAvara wrote a work 
named rfrWAn-Ts»(i//imf in which he propiwcd to show one 
hundred contradictiuns in Rimaniija’a hhs^a and other cognate 
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nterKurt of the AchMi!, such sa SatadHsml, etc., but thnntgh illnm 
he lost his tongue and could offer criticisms on only twenty-Beven 
pmnts^. As H refutation of that work Rangaciiya wrote his 
Ku'drfti-dlKiinta-ihfiTtaii^^ 1 1 obo appea fa that Annaydryab grand¬ 
son and Silmvisa-Uyarya'a 90Ht Srfniv^a-dlkf Ita, alw wrote a work 
Called ViradhQ-^vruthitd-pr<tmittltttd os a refutation of f ’irodAa* 
o/jrufAfMi, file first chapter of Ku-tlrsfi-dlroSKUi-marta^a is also 
called 

Uina-\fa}ie 4 vara says that according to the view of H^rnSnuja 
the manifolid world and the individual souls {acit and fit) exist in 
an undivided and subtle state in Bniiimun, the original cause* In 
the state of actualized transfomaation, as the niaolfesteil manifulij 
worlds and the experiencing selves, we have thus a change of state, 
and as Brahman holds within Mimsetf as qualifying Him this gross 
transformation of the world He is associated with them. He must, 
tltcmfore, be supposed to have Himself undergone change. But 
again RUrnSnuja refers to many scriptuml texts in which Brahman 
is regarded aa undiangjiig. 

To this the reply is that the mode in whiclt the rtlf and the aat 
Unde rgo transformation is different from the mode in which the a 11 - 
contmlling Brahman produces those changes in them. For tiita 
reason the esusahty of Brahman remains unaffected hv the changes 
thnmgh which the ni and the adl pass. It b this unaffectedness of 
Brahma-causality that lias often been described as the ctumgelcos- 
ness of Brahman. In die Sanlcarn view, the manifated world being 
the transformation of mmH, Brahman cannot on any account be 
regarded os s mat^'al cause of it. The Brahman of Sankara being 
only pure conseioustjcss, no instrumental agencies (niimVra- 
karoHatd] can be attributed to it. If Brahnnin cannot undergo any 
change in any manner and if it always rcrrtainB absolutely change¬ 
less it rati never be regarded as cause. Causality implies power of 
producing change or undergoing change. If both these ate im- 
^»b!e m Brahman it cannot consbtentiy be reganled m the cause. 
Accordmg to the Ramanuja ^Hew. however. Brahman is not abso¬ 
lutely changeless; for, as producer of change it also itself undergoes 
3 Change homogeneous (bnJuna-iamosattsho-tfihSrd-iigihSrat) with 
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it* ^\j5 tht diajngr b of ji bon^ogi^m^aiis luituTr, it may also be re* 
gardcd m uncliangctl. The b die ulttowte iiphoyeror the 

world t though the wortdiy things have their mternicdmtc cauacji, 
m which they may be regarded :i3 ^ubid^ng, yci ditoe Bmhman ti 
the ultirfutc acid abeolutc locos of subsisiciice all things arc said m 
be upheld in iL 

Causation may be defined as uncoaiUtionalf inviimblc ante¬ 
cedence Brahntxo is 

certainly the oltiniate ajitccedent entity of all things^ und its un- 
condtdonal character b testified by all scriptural texts. The fact diat 
it Jctcmirncs the changes in dt and i^si and is thtrefare to be re¬ 
garded tts the instroincntaJ agent does not divest it of its right to be 
regarded as the miUerial cause; for it alone is the utdmaTe ante* 
cedent substance* Brahrnsn originally holds within itself the di and 
the arif In thdc subtle nature as undivided in itself, and bter on 
undergoes witluti itself such changes hy its own xiiil m lo dtow the 
tranjformatian of at and acit in their gross manifested forma, (t 
learra its pristine homogctieoiis character and adupta an altered 
state at least with reference to iis mic parts, the cit and the sdt^ 
which in their subtle state n'- mainc d imdivided m tliemsotves- 
It is this change of Biahman's nature that is regarded os the 
pmrUhna of Brahman, Sttice BmhEnin is thus admitted ta be 
undergoing change of state {pad^ma)t it can consistcniiy be re-' 
garded as the materid cause of the world. The musTration of the 
ocean mid the waves is also conatatciit with such An explanation^ 
Just 01 mud trur^fomis itself into earthen ju^ or earthen pots, and 
yet in ^pite of alt its change into jugs or pots really remains nothing 
but mud so Brahman ako undergoes changes in the form of the 
manifested w'ortd with whkh it always be regarded as one^ 
Aa the jug and the poi are not fake, so the world ako ts not fake^ 
But tilt true concepdon of tlic world wilt be to consider it as one 
with Brahman. ITic upper and the lower parts of a jug may appear 
lo be different when they are not regarded m parts of the jug, and 
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in that oondition to comaider them m two woidd be fabe; for they 
attain tltcir meaning only when they are taken u the {tarts of one 
whole jug. When the UpaniutU say that plureSity ia fhbe, the im¬ 
port of the text ts that plumlity attains its full mcahUig only in its 
unified conception as parts of God, the Absolute, 

'Ilie Sshk^tes do not admit the theory of illusuut as one thing 
appearing as another {mjmtha-hhyati^. Acco rtling to the m tilus ion 
consists in the production of an indrfinabte illusoty object. Such 
an object sfipcats to a person only at a particular moment when be 
commits an error of perception, U cannot be proved that the il¬ 
lusory object was not present at the time of die cemmission of 
illusory perception. Under the drcmniitances the abnence of that 
objetn at other times cannot prove Its falsity; for on object pmsent 
at one time and not present at another cannot indicate its fatee 
nature. Falsity has then to be defined as fciarive to tfjc penceiver 
at the time of perception. Wlien (he perceiver ftas knowledge of the 
true object, and knows also that one object is being perceived as 
another object, he is awarv of the falsity of his perception. But if 
at the time of perception he lias only one kind of knowledge and be 
is not aware of any contradiction, bit perception at any tinw oinnot 
be regarded as false. But since the dream experrcnccs are not known 
to he Bclf-contiadiciory in the same stage * the experience of conch- 
sbcll^itver is not known to be Ulusory at the lime of die illusion; 
and as tbe world cKpericnoe is uncontradicted at the time of our 
waking ooisciouaticss, it cannot be regarded as false in ihe re¬ 
spective stages of experience. The faliehoodof the dream cxpcncnces 
ibereforeisoniy retail ve to the experience of another stage at another 
time. In sudi a view of the Jsankarites everything beciimes rctative, 
and there is no positive oertainty regarding the experience of any 
stage. According to the Uuddhistsand theiracriptuiea, the notion of 
Bmhman is also faUei and thus, if we consider their experience, the 
notion of Brahman ia also relatively true. Iji such a view we arc 
necessardy landed in a state of uncertainty from which there is no 
escaped 

* (t^BAcaryn WTM« at lent one o*iiM wiiri culled wWeh, 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE NIMBARKA SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 

Teachers and Pupils of the Nimbarka School, 

Nttnhdditya or Niyanutiaada is said to have heen a 
’tVliigu Brahmin who probably lived in Ntml« or Nimbapura in 
the Ikllary district. It ia »id in UiiiiTyasadeva*^a commentaty on 
Doia-iloM that his lathePs name waa Jagannathd and his mother's 
name was Saraavatj. But it is dUEcult to fia hb exactdat<v Sir R. C. 
Bhondaricar, in hia ^urtfum and Minor Rtt^mu 

System, thinks that he lived abortly after Ratnilnuja. The a^ument 
that be adduces is os follows: Harivyasadevu is counted in the 
Gitru-parampard list as the thirty-second teaclicr in succession from 
Nimbirka, and llhandarkar discoveivd a inanuacripi containing 
iliid list which was written tn Samvat 1806 of A.0.1750 when 
Dimodaia Gosvamt was living. Allowing ftficen years for the life 
of Dimodara Goavilnil we have A.T». 1765. Now the thirty-third 
succesaar from Madhva died in AJ). 1876 and Madhva died in 
A.p. 1376. Thus thirty-throe tucccssive teachers, on the Madliva 
line, occupied 600 years. Applying the same test and ilcducting 
600 yeara from a.d. 1763, the date of the ihirty-ihird successor, we 
have 1165 aa the date of Nimbarka. This, therefore, ought to be 
regarded as the date of NimbSrka's death and it means that he died 
sometime after RamUnuja and might tuve been his junior con¬ 
temporary. Dhandarkar would thus put rou^y eighteen ysis as 
the puntihcaJ period for each teacher. But Fandii Kiioradisa sa>'s 
that in the lives of teacher? written by Pandit Anantaram Deva- 
carya the twelfth teacher from Nimlitika was l»m in Samvat 
1112 or a.Di. 1036, and applying the same test rtf' eighteen years for 
cQcii teacher wc have ajt, 66S os the date of Nimhdrka, in which 
case he is to be credited with having lived long before RSimSnuja. 
But Fram the internal examination of the writings of NimbSfka and 
drinivisii this would appear to be hardly credible. Again, in the 
Cdidfo^riv of Samkfit Mamismptf in the Pnt^ate Lihnma 0/ the 
North [l>rtrrn iVotnRcer. Pan l, Benares, 1874 {or N.iVJ*. Cata- 
higue, MS. No. 274), Madhva-muhha-mardatta, deposited in the 
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Moitaii Mohan Library, ficnonis, is snributed to NitnblHut, This 
nianuscript ia not pcocunibte On loan and has not been avaikblc to 
the pteaeni writer. But if Ihc accinuw. of th* authors of the Caia- 
lague is to be believod^ NitnhOrka is to b« pieced after Modhva. 
One argument in support of this Inter date is to be fotind in the fact 
that .VUdhava who lived in tbe fourteenth cuntury did not make 
any referenoe in hb Santa-Jtiriwia-ta^raha, to Nimbdrka's 
system, though he referred to ail imporuint systems of iliooght 
known at the time. If Nimbirka had 1ii>%d before the fourteenth 
century there would have been at least some reference to lum in the 
San'a-iiaHtpia-Ta^aha, or by some of the writers of that lime. 
Dr Rajcndra LaJ iVUtra. however^ thinks that sizree NLmharks refers 
to the schools {sampradayui) of dri, Rrahtrul and Sanaka, he lived 
bter than Raminujs. Madhva and even Vallabha. While there is no 
positive, dehmije evidence that Ntmbftrka lived after Valbhha, yet 
from the long list of teachers of his school it probably would not be 
correct to attrihute a very recent date to him. Again, on the as* 
sumption that the Medhtm-mukha-marJatu really written by 
him as testified in the Af.lKP, Cataltigut, one woukt he indmed to 
place him towards the latter quuncr of the fourteenth or the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century. Considering tbe fact that there 
have been up till now about forty-three teacb^ from the time of 
Nimblrka, this would mean that the pontihea] period of each 
teacher was on the overage about teri to twelve years, which is not 
impiQbablc. An internal analysis of Nimbarka’s philosophy shows 
its great indebtedness to RSmAnujs^s i^tem and even t lie style of 
Nimbarka's bfuifya in many places slmws that it was modelled upon 
the style of approach adopted by RSmanuja in hb hh^ya. This u 
an additional cormbotathm ol the fact that Nimbarks must have 
lived after KOm&nuja. 

‘rhe works attributed to him ore as follows: (i) VfdSnia- 
paiydfa-umrabha. (2) Dtisa-ifofd. (3) A'^jne-ifuiTo-r^a. (4) Guru- 
parampara. ($)Madlna-mukha-maniana. (6) P’edanta-taltua^hodha. 
( 7 ) V*dania-RddIiSHta-pTadlpa.{S)Stia~dhan7w<^hra-btHiha^ 
kffaa-tlaMi, But excepting the first three works all the rest crifft in 
MS, most of which are not procumblei. Of these the present writer 
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cmitd secure otdy the Sto-dlu^mU-Mto-boJlm, whkh b tle|Ki5iicil 
Hith the EkrTTgiil A&bticSociety. It b difficult to wy whi;lbenhb%tH>tk 
was flctunily wntten by NLmlmrka. In any case it mu^ been 
crnisidenibly enanipubted by mmc later foHawers of the Nimt^Tka 
school, aince ii ccniains acveral venues jntcfspersed« in which 
Nimh^/ka b Horded as an oruMri? and safututiods arc ofTcnTd to 
him. He b abo spoken of in the third persarit and vic\wm are 
c^epressed as bdng^ Smb&rkti-m^iffm which could not have come 
from the pen of Nimbirkau The book contains reference to the 
Kevata-bfuiiii-T^di which must be a reference tn the Madhva 
school. It b a curious piece of wort, containing vofiom topics^ 
partly related and partly unrelated^ in a very uiimcihodical style- 
It contains reference to the variotis schoota of asceticbm and 
rcUginn, 

In the Guru-pariirnpar^ Ual found in the 
noted in Sir R. G* Bhandarkar's Report 0 / JJif Seturh far Samhii 
Mamucripit we find iIbU Harpsa. the unity of Rad hi 

and b regstnded as the fii^t teacher of the Nimbarka scbwL 

Hb pTJpit was KomAni of the form of four vyuhas. Kunura's pupij 
was NaruiJa, the tcflcher of prema-^bhakti In the Treta-yugi. 
Nimbsrha waj^ die pupil of Nirads and the incarnation of the 
power (suitarsima) of NaT^yana. He b supposed to have introduced 
die worship of Kt$fui m Hb pupil was Srfnit-^a, 

who is suppogfcd to be the bucamadDn of the conch-sheU of 
NilrSyajia^ Srinir1Lia*s pupil wtcs Viivlcir)*^ whose pupil was 
PuAtJioiiflim. who in turn had as hb pupil Svarupacifya. These are 
all described m devotees. Svarupicirya^s pupil was Msdltavfic^-^ 
who had a pupil Balabhadracarya. and hb pupil Padmacirya 
wl^ci b asiid to liave been a great cuntrovcf^mlbl, who timvcUed over 
different parts of India defeating peopU* in dbcussion. Padrna^ 
carya's pupil was SySmilcSrya. and hb pupil was CcpHAckrya, who 
is desorib^ as a grear scholar of the Vedas and the Vedlnta, He 
had as pupil Rrpicijya^ who taught Dcvac^rya., wlio is described 
as a great cmitftiveraialbt. Devacarya's pupd was Sundam Bhnfta, 
and Sundara Bhaf|4^s pupil was Padmmii Bhiicitya, Hb pupil was 
Upendra Bhann i the suctxssion of pupils is m the following order: 

0 / Mimuscfipti, kty R. L- Mitfm* Ni»^ wfid rn6, 

A^TVJw^rja in itio MsumaripaMnikr Pnrtmie L£ham* ip/ Om xV^JF.P,, 

AJIaliriliMf, 

a 6 


« 
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Ram 2 cac(tr 3 Bhana, Krana Podniiik^ Btuittsi, SrawM 

BhaRji, Bhfln Bhatta^ Madli^^ Ithut^* tyinm Bh^ffat Gop^b 
Viibhfuidra Gopindtk; Dhatm (^hci » tlocnL>ed 

a5figr)t:3JtcontrDvcni.klibt), Re^va, GsjigaLiBliiitTap KeiavaK^niiTi, 
Sii ai^d f iiirtwiaadc^'a- Up to f Tj.ri vyMfl dcva appurcntty 

all avoBabb iht^ «f t£4cht;j^ agrw with oi^e anothirf; but after him 
ii ^rm ihat the scihool siptii ittto two and we h^ve two difFcrmi 
lists tiF tca<hcTi&. Bhandarkar hm 6xed the date for Hari- 
vyasadeva as the thirty-second tcBChcr after Nitnbirka. The date 
of! brivyasadevB anil hi$ ^ticcessor in one branch Une» iMmodara 
Otm'imii has been fixed as 175*^1755* After Hanvyisadeva wc 
I live, recording to aortic Ibts^ Paniiuramade%^, i Ij[irwtiJTtladeva^ 
N^yanaden^ VrnddvanBdeva and Oovtndadeva. According to 
another list we have Svabh^irlniadcva after I tafivy^ilevii^ and 
after him Karmaharadeva, Matliuradevap Syimadeva^ Sevadeva^ 
Narahurjdeva, Dayirlmadcva, Phrij^dcvii, Mani^deva, K^dhi- 
kr?jrwiitiintuicva, fFaridcva and Vt^jabhO^OASamoadeva who was 
living in 19^4 snd Santadasa V^vljf who died in 1935. A study of 
the list of ticachers gives fkirty convincing proof that on Uie a\*cmge 
the pontifical period of each teacher was about fourteen yearsp If 
tfanvy^cieva lived in 1750 and Sint^utina Va^-ajl who was die 
thirteenth teadier from Harivyasadeva died in 1935* the thirteen 
icachers occupied a period uf 1^5 years. Thh would moke the 
average pondheal pciiotf for each teacher about fourteen years. 
By backward calculation from Hari^'y^devat putting a peritK) 
of fourteen years for each teacher, wt have for Nlmb^ka a 
dote which would be rfiughly about the middle of (he fourteenth 
century. 

Nunbjifka^a commetuiiry of die ia called the 

ViddnUi-pSrijaifi-jm^rfthha as has Ikm already aiatcd. A com* 
mentaty on it, called the Veddniit-kmisfubba, was wtitten by liia 
direct disdplc Silnlv^sa. Kesava-ki^mfii Biu||a, the dUdple of 
Mukunda^ wrote m oommcDtary on the l^ediinta^hamttibka, calkd 
tlic V£dania-fiuustub}ia*frf£d^ha^ He also is jaid to have written a 
commeniarj' on tha* Bhiigm^ad-gtidt cidkd the Ttittva-prak^lia, a 
commentary on the tenth skanda of Bh^o^rata^purdii^ called the 
Taitt0-prak3iikd-Tnta~ftuii-tika. atida commentary on the Tmitriya 
Upijjtifiid called the Tttiittfy^^pTnJt^ifci^ He aIao wnjtc a work 
called KramaSpikd^ which waa commented upon by Govitida 
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Dhnitdcirya^. The Krama-dtpika is a work of eight dmpeens dealing 
mainly with the ritualistic parts of the Nimbarka school of religion. 
This work deals very largely with various kinds of Mantras and 
meditations on them, ^rfmvtsa also wrote a work called 
TUtva-ngit-tfotra tn which he praises his own teacher Mtmbdrkji. It 
has h«ui commented upon by Punu^ttatna Prasadn, and die com¬ 
mentary is called Guru^bhakti'mattdahinl. The work VedOnia- 
nddhanta-pradtpa attributed to Ntmblrka seems to be s apurimis 
wodt so Gtr as can be judged from the colophon of the work and 
from tlie stimmaiy of the contents given in R. L. ^fitra's Natieei 
of Sanskrit Manufcnpts (h^IS. No. 2826). It appears that the book 
is dtwoted to the elucidstioD of the doctrine of monistic Vedanta 
of the school of SaOkira. Ninibirka’’s Daia-ilokf^ tailed also 
StdtUiSnta^rotna, had at least three comnicntaria : VedSrtta-tatna’^ 
nui^ttfS, by Puru^ttanta PrasSthif Lt^hu-mafijitfa, the stithor 
of which is unknown: and a commentary by Hartvyasa muni 
PuTusottama Pnisida tvrotc a work called Vedibsta^ratna-maigufS 
as a commentary tm the l}aia-ilokI of Nimhldts, and also Cbth- 
bhakti-mandOkinJ comnt en tary as already tncntiotied. He wrote also a 
comincntiiry on the ^ti-krfna-stitca of Ntm barks in twenty chapters 
called Smty-anta-sitra-drumii, and also Stotra-frayi*. The dis¬ 
cussions contained in the commentary are more or less of the same 
nature as those found irj Para-pakfa-giri-rt^at which has been 
already described in a sepiirste section. Tlie polemic therein is 
msitily directed against Sankara cedattta. PuruMttama also strongly 
criticizes Ramilmijs's view in which the impure cit and acit are 
regarded as parts of Dralimati possessed of the highest and noblest 
qualities, and suggests the impossibility of this. According to the 
NtmbSrka school the individual selves are different from Brahniun. 
Ilicir identity U only in the remote sense inasmuch as the tndivi' 
dual selves oumot have any wparate «isten« apart fititn God. 
Puru^ttams also criticizes the dualists, the Madhvas. The duolistic 
tezis have as much force as the identity tests, and therefore on the 
strength of die identit)’ texts %ve have to admit that the wodd cxiBla 
m Brahnmns smd on the strength of the duality texts we have to 

‘ Thi> K^v« KlicnTrt Bluttn iccim to hmM. iflery fuam the 

unvi Kxdtnrrf wbf> ii ukt to hid a dwuHiaii vah Ctiiflnyi m dwnbed 

111 t!tc 

* "rW h*d onothrr ccHlimmfBJr ofl |i Ct^lcd 

Tnaiffort, ific writer of ^huifa i* imkmwn. 
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admit that the world h differentfiron Brahman. The real meaning of 
the view that God is the material cause nf the world is chat though 
evemhing springs from Him, yet the natiin of Cod remains the 
same in spite of all Hi* productiona. 'ITie energy of God Mists 
in God and itHHjgh He produces everything by the dhtiae kind* 
of mantfestatiems of His energies, He remains itnohanged in His 
Self*. 

Ihiru^tama toakea reference tn Dcvacarya’a Si/ltHn 23 iUa* 
jSimnt, and tiiereforc hved after him. According to Pandit 
Kiiomdlsa's tncroduction to STuty-^tit-ittra-drumo, he bom 
in 1635 and ■waa the wm of NAmyitiu SormS. The present writer b 
unable to substantiate this view. According to Pandit Kiioradasa 
he was a pupil of Dharmadievacarya * Utrt-fledrya wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-tutras called the SiitSiSnia^jdhnacJ, on 
which Sundara Bhum wrote a commentary called the StddhJirtta- 
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According to Nirabarka, the inquiry into (he nature of Brahman 
can take place only after one has studied the Utcrature that deals 
with the Vedic duties leading to varitme kinds of beneficial reaulta 
and discovered that they are all vitiated by enjovnaect and cannot 
bring about a state of eternal bltsa. After such 3 dbeovery. and 
after the seeker lias learnt in a general manner front tlie various 
religious text* that the realuatiott of Btahman leads to the un¬ 
changeable, eternal and evcr-constant state of bliss, he becomes 
anxious to attain it through the grace of God and approadies his 
teacher with affeciiiin ami reverence for instruction regarding the 
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Rrahmiin. The Bnilixtum b SfT ICr^, who b ornnbdcfH, 
omnipotcotT the ultiimtc oausc, and the dJr^pcnradifi^ Being. Such 
a Being can be reaJt^ only through a constant effort to permeate 
onefietf with Ilia nature hy mtiian^ of tliought and devotion. The 
iTn|K>rt cif tl»e firw ophoriani of the Brahmii-i§tr4 conabts m the 
impoattion of tuch ■ duly on the devotee* rtamely, die conatant 
effort St realizing the naluixr of Brahman^ The pupil listens to the 
insmjctton of his teacher who has a direct realization of the uaiure 
of Brahman aiuJ whose words are therefore pregnant with his con* 
Crete experience^ He triea to underatiind the import and rnt^mng 
of the instruction of his teacher which b technically called sravas^. 
Thia is indeed different fram the ordinaiy accepted meaning of the 
irava^a in the &iiikara literatuTt where it is used in the sense of 
listening to the Upanbadic icxtSh The next step ia called manana— 
the process uf organbdng one's thnught so as to fadlltate a favour^ 
able mental approach towards the irutha coinmuiticaled by the 
teacher in order to rouse a ^towing faith in it^ The third s-tep U 
called tile process of imt^lmlling one's inner 

psychical proce$s» hy constant meditation leading ultimately to a 
permanent Cdiivictian imd estperiencea of the truths inspired and 
communicated by the teacher. It is die fndtful culniinntioii of the 
Iasi process chat brings about the nealizaticui of the nature of 
BrahmafL, Tlie study of the nature of the Vedic duties^ ccchntC£iiiy 
cal let] dJmrmn^ and their ineflicacyt rcuaea a desire for the know¬ 
ledge of the nature of Brahman leading to eternal bliss. A® a means 
to that end the pupil approaches the teacher who has- a direct cx* 
pcrience of the nacure of Brahman, 'the tevetatian of t he nature of 
the Bmhman in the pupil b possible through a process of spirituaJ 
commutucactun of which manmarnd tfidiJhy^tma arc die 

tluce moments. 

According to Nimbirita's philosophy which U a type of 
Bheil^hhrda*z?^ii^ that ta, the theory of the Absolute as Unitydn- 
difference. Brahman or the Ahsplulc has tiBnsfomied itself into the 
w^orld of matter and spirits, fust an the lifc-foroe otprdnu marufeats 
it&df into the various conative and cognitive sense-functions^ yet 
keeps its OA\T\ uidependeace, integrity and difference from thcni^ 

* A* the nattuc oF thii -duty h rmiifcd thmigls tlie Ctxt «f the fimArfnn-tcrna* 
p*m«Iy* ifui the Bnhmi-bwd am bt ■tmaed ooly by tudii a of 
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so the Brahman also fnanifeats itself thrmi^li ihc tiumhcfleas spirits 
and matter without losing itself in tiutra. Just the spider spins 
otti of its own self its web and 3fct remains independent of it^ so the 
Brahman also has split itself up into the nuTobcrlesa spirits and 
matter butnemainsin itaftillneas ondptiri^', 'flie very existence and 
niovemeni of the sptnia and indeed all their operations are said to 
depend u{wn Bfabman itnd-&yattti-tthiti>pitiTikS\ in the sense that the 
Brahman is both the maieriol and the determining cause of them nil'. 

In the scnptQiea wc hear of dualisdc and monistic tcxtSi and 
the only way in which the claims of both these types of texts can be 
reconciled Is by coming to a fiositinTi of compromise that the 
Br^iman is at once different from and identical with the world of 
spirits and matieT. T he nutuie of Brahman is regarded as such that 
it is at once one with and different from the world of spirits and 
mancr, not by any imposition or suppodtion, but a& die specific 
peculiarity of its spiritual nature. !t is on this account tjjat this 
Bhtdi-bkfda doctrine is called the svmai^ka hhtda-hheda-x}&da. To 
the pure diialistic interpretation of the Vcdlnta the Brahman is to 
be regarded only as the detennimng cettse and as such the dainis 
of all texts that speak of the Brahman as the material ea 'i*^ or of the 
ultimate identity of the spirits with the Brahman arc to be dis¬ 
regarded The monistic view of the Vedanta is also tmtenahle. for a 
pure differencclesa quolitylcss consciousness as the ultimate reality 
h not amenable 10 penccpiion, since it is super-aenaible, nor to 
inference, ance it is devoid of any distinctive marka, nor also to 
scriptural testimony, as no words can signify it. The suppoaiiion 
that, just as one’s attention to the moon may \k drawn in an in-^ 
direct imnocr by percthing the branch of a tree with which the 
moon may be in a line, so the nature of Brahman also may be ex¬ 
pressed by demonstrating otlicr ooncepta which are more or less 
omtiguous or assrxdated with it, is untenable; for in the above 
tllwttation the moon and the branch of the tree are both sensible 
objects, whereas Brahman is absolutely auper-senatble. Again, if 
It IS suppos^ that Brahman is amenable to logical pitiofei then also 
this supposition would he fake; for all that is amenable to proofs 
or subjwt to any demonstraiitm k false. Further, if it in not 
amenable to any proof, the Brabman would be chimerical as the 
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hsnr'ft lujm. If it is held lhai. Brahman btine self-luminous, no 
proofs are required for its demoiistratioii, tJi.cn all the scxiptursl 
text* dcserihitig the nature of Brahman would be superAuotis. 
Morco\xr, the port qualityless Brahman being absoJutefy un- 
as5tociatcd with any kind of impurity has to be regarded as being 
eternally free from any bondage, and thus all scriptural texts giving 
instruction in the mcdiOils for the attainment of salvation would be 
meaningless, llie reply of the Sahkaritca, that all duality thougii 
false has yet an appearance and serves practical purposes, i* un¬ 
tenable : for when the scriptures speak of Ae destruction of Imndage 
they mean diet it was a real bondage and its dissolution is also a real 
one. Again, an illusion is possible in a locus only when it has some 
specthc os well as some general cliatactcrs, and the illusion takes 
place only when the object ia known in a general manner without 
any of Its specific attributes. But if the Bmhinati is ahstilutdy 
qualitylcss, it is impoasihlo that it should be the locus of any 
itiusion. Again, since it is difficult to explain bow the ajUSita should 
have Boy support or object {Straya or nfoyui), the illusion itself 
been rues i nexplicable. The Brahman being of the nature of pure 
knowledge can hardly be supposed to be the support or object of 
ajaantt, Tlie jh>a also being itself a product of ajiiona cannot be 
regarded as its support. Moreover, since Brahman i* of the mhire 
of pure illumination and is darkness, the former cannot 

legitiuialely he regarded as the support of the latter, just os the sun 
cannot be regarded as the supporter of darkness. 

'iTic operation that results in the formation of illusion cannot lie 
regarded as being due to the agency of itjmmt. for ajSSaa is devoid 
of consciousness and cannot, therefore, be regarded as m agent. 
The agency cannot also be attributed to Brahman bccmiBc it is pure 
aud static. Again, the false appearance of llrahinan as diverse un¬ 
desirable phenomena such a» a sbincr, an animal, and the Ukc, i* 
inexplicable: for if the Brahman is always cotiedcnu and inde¬ 
pendent it cannot be adiniticd to allow itself to suffer through the 
undesirable states which one has to experience in various animal 
lives through rebirth. If the Brahman has no knowledge of such 
experiences, then it 18 to be regarded as ignorant and its claim to 
self-luminosity fails. Again, if i^'ndtui is regarded as on existent 
entity, there is the change to dualism, and if it is regarded as non¬ 
existent then it cannot hide the nature of Biahnun. Further, if 
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Bmhni^ is fl«lf-I»iniinotift, how om it be hidden and how can itere 
be any iilusioo about it? tf the conch'-ElicU shines forth in its own 
TtMurc. there ^not be any misperceptiofl of its nature as a piece 
of silver. Agam, if the nature of Brahtruui is admitted to be hidden 
by ajUanay the {{uestton that naturally aiiacB is whctlser the e^naaa 
veils the nature of the Brahman aa a whole or in part. The former 
anppoaition ia impoesible, for then the world would be absolutely 
blind and dark{/(^piid- 4 iidSya-prfl(ri(r;^ar), and ihebTterisimposaihJo, 
for the B^msn U a homogeneous entity and Ims no characters or 
parts. It is admitted by the monisis to be absolutely qualityless and 
panics*. If it is held that ordinarily tyily the blisspari of the 
Bniliman is hidden by whereas the "being” part remains 

unveiled, then that would mean that Brahman is divisible in parts 
and the falsity* of the Brahman would bo demonstrable by such tn- 
fenences as: Brahman is false, because it !m parts like the jug 
{bTdtma mitftya s 3 msatvmy ghatSdival), 

In reply to the above objections it may be argued that the ob¬ 
jections against lyitatui are inadmissible, for the {tjAdna is absolutely 
false knowledge. Just as an owl perceives utter darkness, even In 
bright sunlight, so the intuitive perception "I am ignonmi’' is 
manifat to aU. Anantarama, a follower of tile Nimbarka school, 
tajses further objections againn such a supposition in his VeMnta- 
lattva-bodfm. He says that this mtuHivdy felt "I" in "I am 
ign^ni rannot be pure knowledge, for pure knowledge csrmut 
be Wt as igtioranL It cwmot be mere egoism, for then the ex¬ 
perience would be "die egoism is ignorant.’' If by "ego” one 
means the pure self, then such a self cannot be experienced before 
cmandpation. The ego-entity cannot be sometlsing different from 
i consciousness and /^rrono, for such an entity must douht- 

l«^ be an effect of i^H&na which cannot esist before Uuj association 
of Uie rt/ffifirto with Brahman, The reply of the Sahluirites that 
fijnoM, ^ujg merely false imagtraiiion. cannot afTect the nature of 
* . the abiding substratum {adhhthSna), is also tnad- 

mi^ the be regarded as false imagJnaiJon tliero 

l« «■ B«t Such an imagination cannot 

Siamnl ^ qualitylcss which cannot therefore 

f ,1 / t *“id unconscious and therefore de¬ 

void of all unagination. U is also wrong to hippos, that Brahman 
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fts pure consciousness has no intrinsic opposition to tqitSaa^ for 
there can be no knowledge which is not opposed to ignorance. 
Therefore liie SafikBrites ire not in a position to dcnwawtraie any 
entity which they mean by the intuition **|'' In '*1 am ignorant.” 

'Ilic final conclusion from the Nimbsrita point of view therefore 
ifl that it is inadmissible to accept any ffffTasa as a world-principle 
producing the worUi-appeaninoc by working in co-operation with 
the Brahman. The t^mti or ignorance ie a quality of individual 
heings or Selves who are by nature different from Brahman but are 
under its complete domination. They are etemal puts of it, atomic 
in nature, and arc of limited powerj. Being associated with be- 
^nnin g lj-teiL chitRs of ftittma thcv are naturaDy largely blinded in 
their outlook cm knowledge'. 

The Sankarites affirm that, through habitual failure in dis¬ 
tinguishing between the real rani re of the self and the not-self, 
mis-pereeptioi», miaapprebetisiDns and illusions occur. The ob¬ 
jection of AnautarSma against such an explanation is that such a 
failure cannot he attributed either to Brahman or to aj^iSna. And 
since all other entities are but later products of iffusion, they cannot 
be responsible for producing the illusion*. 

In his commentary Sankara had said that the pure consetouo^ 
ness was not absolutely undcmonstrable, since it was oonstanlly 
being referied to by our cgo-inttiitiona. To this the objection that 
naturally arises ts that the entity referred to by our ego-irttnitions 
caiinOT be pure consaousoess; for then the pure consciousness 
would have the characterisuc 0 / an ego—* vtciv which is fevourablc 
to the Nimbarka but alisolutely imacoeptable to the Sofikaiiles. 
If it is held to be illusory, then it has to be otlmitted that the ego- 
uttuition appears when there is an illusion. But by supposition the 
illusion can only occur when there is an ego-intuUion*. Here Is 
then a n^ning in a drcle. The defence that reasoning in a ciide 
can be avoided on the suppositJan that the LUiisory imposition is 
begin ningtess ts also unavailing. Furtbe supposidon that itiurions 
os such are beginningless is false, as tc is iveU known that illusions 

’ ntii-«iSa>btft tattintaat taJ-inpia-hhataf 
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art pos&rble only dirougb the opentijoti of the auboansemuA im¬ 
pressions of previous valid oofnidona^ J^gsin, llic leflectian of the 
pure coasaoustieas in the aj^tta U impuuibtc, for tcflectioiu can 
take place only between entities which have the same order of 
existence^ From other cotisidcmdons atuo the illuaion has to he 
regarded as iUegidmate, Itlusions take place as the result of oertain 
physical condition* such as contact, defect of the organs of per¬ 
ception, the operation of the siibcorudotm tmpreasiom, etc. These 
oondidons are atl absent in the supposed case of the iilusion in¬ 
volved in the ego-mtuttion. 

Theisiuikaritcsdescribed muya as in definable- By '‘indefimuhle'' 
ihey mean Aomething that appeam tti peroeptioii but is uiiitnately 
contradicted, fhe SankaHtes define fitseho^ or non-extstence as 
that which is liable to contradjedon. "flie phenomena of 
appear in cxpcdeiiDe and are therefore regarded as existent. They 
arc tiahle to contradJetton and arc therefaje regarded w non- 
existenL It is thia unity of exiRtctice and non-existence in Mdyd that 
constituces its indefinahiUty. To Uiis Aiuinuritm'a objecdon is that 
conuadtction does not imply non-existence. Aa a parttcular object, 
*»y » jug, imy be destroyed by the stnAe of a diib, so one know¬ 
ledge can destroy another. The destmeuon of tlic jug by the stroke 
of the ciub does not im'olve the supptnttion that the jug was non- 
«latent. So the cotitradictiun of the prior knowledge by a later one 
does not involve the aon-exUtence or falsity of die former. All 
cognitions are true in themselves, though some of them may 
destroy another. This is what the Nimb3rkiirts mean by the 
Tat-kkysii of knowledge. The theoiy of ro/-AAy3b’with them means 
that all knowiedge (hkyati) is produced by some existent objects, 
which are to be regarded as its cause fsad-dhetuhS hliydtt, tai^ftkystiy 
Accot^ng to such a view-, therefore, the illusory Imowledge must 
have its baste cause in some cxistem object. It ts wrong also to 
suppose that false or non^Mdstent objects can produce effects on 
the analogy thai^ the illusory cobra may produce fear and even 
d^th. For iicre it ii not the iltiisory cobra that produces fear hut 
tlw memory of a true snake, h ia wrong therefore to sunpoM that 
the illusoiy WOTld-appcarancc may be the cause of our bondage. 

Since illusions are not prwuble, it la idle to suppose that all our 
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pcti:«pbiai, tnfcfciiiuil, and other kindfi of cognitiona arc produced 
aa urith on ego through sheer illusion. Right kiiowlcd^ 

is to be regarded as a siarBCtcrisiic tpudUy of the self and the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge does not need (he intcrvcniiun of a vftti. Tlic 
apiana which pieraits the Hashing in of knoprlcdgc b our fturwia 
which is in uccumutarion from bcginningless lime. Through ihc 
operation of the sense-organs our aeliics expand outside us and are 
fiiled with the cognition of the aense-objccts. It b for this eeason 
that when the senst-orgaiw arc noi in operation the sense-nbjans 
do not appear in cognition, as in the state of sleep. Fhe self b thus 
a real krurvrer and a real agent (kOTtd), and its experiences as 

a knower and as an agent should on no account be regarded as the 
result of a process of illitsiun’- 

l*he self b of the nature of pure consciousness, but it ahnuJd 
vet be regarded as the real knower. ITit oiyection that what is 
knowledge cannot behave in a different aspect as a knower, just as 
water cannot be mixed with water and yet remain distinct from it, 
is regarded by the Nimbirkists as invalid. As an illustradon 
vindicating the Nimhitrka positinn, Purujottama. in his VedmM- 
rataa^maiyufa, refers to the case of the sun which b both light 
and that from whidi light emanates. Even when a drop of water 
b mixed with another drop ihe distinction of the drops, both 
quantitative and tfuiUiative, remains, though it may not be so 
apprehended. The mere tWHi-«app rehen won of differcnee b no proof 
that the two drops have merged into identity. On the other hand, 
since the second drop tias its parts dbtinct from Hie first one it musr 
be regarded as hating a separate cxiaienw, even when the two drops 
are nuKcd. The character as knower must be atiributed to the self; 
for the other scheme proposed by the Sahfcaritics, that iJie character 
as knovref is due to the rellecticnt of the pure consdousnesa in the 
tytti, is inefficacious. The sun that h redcctcd in water as an image 
cannot be regarded as a glowing orb by itself. Moreover, reflection 
can only tafe place between two visible objects; neither pure 
conscLouaness northconfo^ronff-Trift can be regarded as visible 
objects justilying the assumption of reftection. 

The ego-intuitioit refers directly to the self and theft is oo 
illusion about it. The ego-biuition thus appears to be a continuoua 
revelation of the nature of the self, .\fter deep dreamless sleep one 
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sayv " I tJepc so we!] thai I did not know even c(iv$clf/* But tliia 
should be interpreted as the absence of the c^cKintuiltaix or the 
rev'datton of the aelf. The tatpertence ‘*1 did not know tnyself** 
refers to the absence of the intuition of the bodjf and the mentai 
psychosiSj hut it docs not indicate that the self^^^iuclotia self hid 
et^er ceased to shine by itself. The negation involved tzi the denis! 
of the perception of onc^a self during dreamless sleep refers to die 
negation of certain assodatiuiu (say, of the body, etc*) with whieh 
the ego ordinarily tinks itself. Similar e^cpcriencc of negation can 
also Ik diustrated in such expressioits aa I was not so Jong in the 
Tooijifc [ did not live at ihat timCt” etc,, where negatiotia refer to 
the assoctations of the ego and rtot to the ego. "i*he self is not only 
to be regarded as expressed in the egth-iotuitlfm, but it is also to be 
regarded as distinct from the Jtnoivjcdgc it hm. The percepdoa of 
the self continues nor only in the state of dieatnli ::$4 deep but also 
in the state of emancipation, and even God in His absolute freedom 
i* co-Jisctoua of Himself tii His super’-ego intuitiiin. He ia also oH- 
Mercifuh the supreme tnsiiUctiiTp and the presiding deity of alt our 
understanding. Like tndividuat selves G(^ is also the ^ent, ibc 
creator of the universe. If the Rr ahmap were not an agent by 
nature,, then lie could not have l>cen ibc creator of the universe^ 
even with the associatian of the may& condition* Unhlte Brahman 
the activity of the individual souls has to depend upon the upcnition 
of t he ccnatjrve organs for it3 manifeatation. The self also really ex* 
perienccs the feelings of pleasure and pain. The existence and 
agency of the human soubp however^ ultintaicly depend on the will 
of God, Yet there is no reason to itipposc that God ta paitid or 
crud because I k makes some suffer and others ctijr>y; for He is like 
the grand masrer and I^rd who directs diffeitiU men difFerendv 
snd svvurfk suifering and enjoyment according to their individiiBil 
de^rts. I'hc whole idea is that though God awards suffering and 
cnjoymEUt to indi vidi^ and direcni their actions according to thdr 
desem. He h not ultimatety bound by the bw of knfma, and may 
by His grace at any time free ihem from their bondage. Fhc law of 
karmo is a me^nical law and God as the superintendent deddes 
^ch itidividiwl Ik h thus the dispenstr of the laws of k^irma 
but IB not bound by Lt^, iTie iiuman souls are a pari of the 
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nature nf God and *fi aucb ^ dependent on I lim for tbeir essence^ 
cxlitcncet mtd aeiivities Cod 

being the ulunutte truths both litt hnmAn souls and Emnimatc 
nature attain their essence and existenoc by virtue of the foet that 
they arc parts of Hhn and partieipaie in Hts nature. They are thcre^ 
lore entirely dependent on liim for their oujtenoe and all tiicir 
operatiom^ 

The individuxi] souU are infinite in number and atomic in siac. 
But thouf^h atomic in size they con at the same time cogniste the 
v'arious sensotionf in variouB purts of tlic body through alt-pervading 
knowledge which exists in them *» their attribute. Though atomic 
and parti css in their nature* they ore completely pervaded by God 
through Hb all-penading culture. The atomic soub are associated 
svith tlic bcginntiiglesa girtlle of karma w^hkh is the cauBc of the 
IxxJy, and are yet through the grace of Grid finally cmancipared 
when their dnubts are dissolved by lbtenin|f to the mstrucriotw of 
theiarfrrtf from the teachers, nnd by enuring into i deep meditation 
regarding the true essence of God by which they are ullinuitcly 
merged in I Cm. God b obsoltitcly free in esnendiug Hb nicrty and 
grace. But it so happens that He actually extends them to chose 
who deserve ihem by their good deeds and devoUno, God in His 
tranicendcnce b bey^ond Hb three natures as soubi the world and 
even as God. In this f lta pure and Transcendent nature He h 
ahsoluiely unalfectcd by any changii^^ and He is tlic unity of pure 
itdng, bliss and comcioiisncas. In Hb nature as God He reahaes 
His own infinite joy through the infinite snub which sre but cow- 
sdtuent parts of Him. The experiences of individmb are therefore 
contained in Him as constitujents of Him because it is by His own 
tk^afia or self^perodving aedvity that the eiperfenoes of the indi- 
vidunl can be ttCTOunted for. The existcTiice and the prCKcaa 
of all humao ocpcrieiicc are therefore contained one! controlled by 
liinL The individual ectves are thus in one sense different from 
Him and in another sense but constituent parts of Hinrii In 
kara*i philosophy the emphasb was on the aspect of unity, since 
ihe differences w'cre due to condition* (iipidhi). But though 
Ntmbdrka^fi system b to be counted aa a t^'pe nf 
or Dvmtd**dvmta theory»the empbasb here b not merely on the part 
of the unit)' but on the differenoe ss well. As e part cannot be 
different from the whole, so the individual fioub can never he dif- 
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fenent rrom God. But, in the state of bnndjgc the individu^ 9ire 
apt to forgtt thdr aspects of lUiity with God and feel thcmJetvH 
independent in aU their actions and experfenoes. When by absolute 
seif-abnegstion sprmging from love the mdiviiiual feds himself to 
be absolutely coot:ro!l£d and regulated by God ami readizcai hitmelL 
io be a constituent of Mim, he loses all his uiterem in his aciLoos 
and is not affected by them. The ultimate ideali therefore, b to 
nealtze the relsdon with God, to abnegate all actions, deeim and 
motives* and to feel oueself as a constituent of Him. Such a being 
nc^Tr again comes within the grasp of mundam: boncUge and lives 
in eternal bliss, in hts devotional contemplation uf God* The de¬ 
votee in the state of his emancipation feeU himself to be one mih 
God and abides m Him as a part of His energy 
ta^purtakam mivarUpe bhaginvati m^-^kukSyit-tmana avfUihuwm}K 
Thus^ even In the state of cmandpadcmi there it a difference be¬ 
tween the emancipated beings and God, ihougli in this state they 
3 JC filled with the utmost bliss. With ihc irue mdizatiem of the 
nature of Cod and one'* relation with Him, all the three kinds of 
karma {sakeita^ knyamam and arabdka) itre destroyed^^ Atidya in 
(his syaurtn means ignontnee vi one^s true nature and rebtiorulirp 
with GcmI which is the cause of his and hia association with 

the body, senses and the subtle matter*. The pr^ahdJm karfHa, or 
the karma which is in a itatc of fhictilicsiion, imy persist through 
ihc present life or through other lives if necessary, for tuiiil ihdr 
fruits art reaped the bodile^ emandpauon cannot be attained*. 
Sainthood eonsista in the devotional state consisting of a condnuat 
and unflinching meditation on the nature of God {dhyana-paripakrnu 
dhru^^*mrd^para*iAakty-dkhya^jfi^Ji-db^ Such a saint be¬ 
comes free from the tainting [tifluezicc of all deeds committed and 
colkctcd before and all good or bad actions that may be performed 
bter on {tatra ufiara^bh^iftah ktiyammasya papaxya 
iai^prdg-bhutarya toMdiaiya imya n^ah. VedMla-koustukka-prahh ^, 
rv. 1. The regular cute duues and the duties of the various 
stages of life help the rise of wisdom and ought ihcreforc always to 
be pttformedp even when the wisdom has arisen; for the ilame of 
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this Uiffat Jtua 3lwa^"B u» be kept burning {tuismat vidyo-doyHya mU- 
ita}na*haTmii‘gttihalr&~di-riiptiiri gthctslkena^ tapo-japd*Jitd katmUni 
d fdhva-Tttdhir aniqtheySui iti siddkam) . But the conglotncnuion of 
deeds ^hich hu startcil fmctiiytng must fructify snd the nesultx of 
Buchdeetis Have to He reaped by tbcsaitvt either w one life or in niaity 
lives as the case raay be. Tbe realization of Brahiiuin consists in the 
undinclung TncditatiDn OD ihe nature of God and the partieipation 
tit Hint as Ills coruiUtuent tvHkb it the same thing hs the estahlish- 
menl of a ixniLinuDui dcvoLiunal relaiioiiship with Kim. 'Dijs is in> 
dependent of the cmtologiail fusion and return in Him which may 
happen sa t resuU of the complete destruction of the fmctlfyirtg 
deeds [pTSrahdha kartiut) through their wpericnocs in the life of the 
saint {vtdyS-ynfd-larifdj or in other lives that may follow. A saint, 
after the tahtiustion of hia fmetifying deeds, leaves his gross body 
through the susumna nerve in his subtle body, and going beyond 
the material regions {prSkrt^-ttm^dala) reaches the border rcgioni— 
the river between the material regions and die umverae of 

ri;rtii^ Here he leaves aside his subtle body in the supreme being 
and enters into the tnuiscendeni essence of God {Vcddittii' 
haiiffvbhapriiltka, iv. 2. 15}. The emancipated beings thus csist in 
God 8s Hb dbdnct cnergiira and may again be employed by Him 
for lib own purposes. Such emancipated beings, however, are 
never sent down by God for carrying on an earthly exbtence. 
Though the emancipated bemgs become one with God, they have 
no control over the affairs of the world, which are managed entirely 
by God Himwlf*- 

Though it b through (he will of God that we enjoy the dream 
experiences and though He remains the controller and abides in us 
through aU stages of our experiences, yet He b never tainted by the 
imperfections of our cxpericnul otbience (rrdSnffl-AajtjfaMa and 
its commentary Pr/dtho, lit. a. 11). The objects of our txpcrjcnces 
are not in tbetmelvea pteaounible or painhil, but God mokes titem 
so to US in aceordojK^ with the reivanl and pmiahment due to m 
according to our good or bad deeds, fn themselves the objects are 

* pOfa^hka^fiBnayw dfkdd muM riJu^nk mtit^ 
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bill indilT>enMii entities snd are ncltbcr ptcsJUi^lf nor painful 
{l*^editnia^kmiJi^ka^pTabk^, ill, a, u). The relaTicm of Gw! %nd 
the world b like that of a snake and its coibd edislence. The coited 
{kmdala} ^ndltion of a ffnakc b neither different frotin it nor 
abi5<ilutely identicaS with it- SoGod’s rtlMticinwkhdic iEitiiiHduals 
abu b tike that oX ^ lamp and its light {prahAM-iiidt^al^r ivft) or like 
tile sun and the illumination (ptakdia). God remoim unchanged in 
Miinsclf and only undci^goca trmuroimaiioTt through lib energies as 
consetoua (rif-rAdfi?i) and unconscious {acte-ch^ktijK As the indivi'- 
duals cannot }utve any eidstcnce apart fmni Bn^lunsn, so the materia] 
wodd alfio cannot have any cxbtcnce apart from him. It b in thb 
sense ihat ihe materta] world b a prl or oonstititimt nf Gpd and ta 
Tc^anJed as bdng one with God* But as the nalure of the mateiiid 
world b different from the nature of Godt it is regarded as different 
from Him** 

The Vedic duties of caste and stages of life arc to be pcrfnnned 
for the production of the desire of wisdom but once the 

true wisdom U produced them b no further need of the per- 
fontiance of the duties (JhiJ, tijn 4. yj. I'he wise man is never 
affected by the deeds that he performs. But though ordinarily the 
performanec nf the duties b helpful id the attainment of wisdom^ 
this b not itidbpcnsablc* and there are miny whn achieve wbdimi 
withour going through the customary plh of caste duties and the 
duties attached to scagea of life. 


Controversy with the Morusts by Midhava Mukunda. 


(a) Mtm Thesis imd the UlHmsUe End in Aikmta 
Vedanta are Untenable. 


M&dhava Mukunds, supposed to be a native of the viQsgr of 
Anjoagliati^ Bengali wrote a work called Fara~pakfa-giri'r?^fa or 
lidfda-saMcaya^ itt which he tried to show from various pninls of 
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view the futility of the moiuatic interpretation of Ved&nU by 
Suhkara and hia followers. 

He savis ttai the SaDkarito aee intfrrratcd iti detnoDstnjting the 
identity of tbe individitalaivith Brali!Tiait(j7rii-irdAiBin*Aj/^ and th b 
form* the princijr’aL ftofaject'-mattcr of all iheif discu^aiona, ThU 
identity may be illusory or noL In the former case duality or 
plurality would be rcah a^nd In the latter Cfise, i.e. if identity be reali 
then the duality presupposed in the identificaiiun must also l3t 
rail^ It is not the case of ihc single pouil of an identity that 
SaAbirites are interested hut in the denionatraiimi of an 
tdentification of the individuiils with Brahmajii The demonstntion 
of identity neetssarily implies the rcalit>’ of the negation of the 
duality, if mch a negation ts falstp tbt identifieation must also be 
fabe. for it is on the reality of the negation that the rcaUty of the 
identification depends. If die negation of duality be real, then the 
duality must also be real m some sense ond the identificatiDn can 
imply the reality of the negation only in some particular aspect. 

The objcciiona levelled by the Sahkarites against the admission 
of "duality'^ or "difference" as a category are, firstly, that the 
category of difference (ftfiptfa) being by natiue a rebnion involves 
two poles and hence it cannot be idendcal Jn tiarure with its lo<^ 
in which it is supposed to stjbsist (bhtdoiya na Mhikarana-^^£tfii- 
p€th?am). Secondly^ that if "difference" is different in nature fmm 
its ]r>ai 4 i« then a second grade of "difference" ha* to be introduced 
and this would imply another grade of differenoe and so on 
inJiTuiuffi. Thus we have a vicious infimre. To the first objecttoit, 
the reply is that "difference" is not rehittonal in nature with thb 
or th*t mdividual iocusp but with the ccsinoept of the locus as such 
(bhutiihtt^a-dirt^ mriipfk4^ttvt*pi aSiikanmdtmukait^t sdp^ktixtve 
kiarerabh^Mt)\ ^Fhe charge of v icious mfinite by the introductiun of 
differences of differences is invalid, for all differences are identical 
in nature with their locus. (So in dieease of a scries of differences die 
nature of each difference bemmes weU defined and the ^icinuancs* 
of the infinite ecrii:* ™iahes. In the ifiatanec ' * there is a jug on the 
ground " the nature of ilie difference of the jug is jugnes*, whereas 
in the case of the difference of the difference, the acconff order of 
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differcn^^ bss i aeparnt^: specification a ^pcctnJ tinier of dif- 
fctenceness. Moirovcr, sinte diffieTencc repeals only the purtieiilar 
modes of ibe objecta^ theae ilifiicultieft cttiTiot tiriac. tn pcrcdvint; 
dilTtrmce wc do tiut peiceive difference aa an ciititv different from 
the two cdijecrt^ betri-een which it is supposed lo sub&kt^ (^ne 
might equally well find such a foult of mumal dependence on ihc 
identification of Brehman witl% /fecit amce it depends upon ihc 
identification of the/fevjt with the B rahmim 

A fiirther dbctv^^ion of the subject showa that thete cannot be 
any obyeaions ajjaijuit “differences*^ on the wore of their being 
produoett for they tnerefy subsist and are not produced i or on the 
possibility of their being known» for if differences were never per* 
ccived die Sankarites w^ould not have been ao onxioiia lo remove 
the so-called illusions or iriif-pcnDeptinn of differences, of to mis- 
spend their efief]g;jes in trying to demtinstrite that Brahman W'ai 
different from all tlmt w a^ fake» material and the like; and the stoint 
aUo would not be able lo diatinguiah between what \vm ciemjit and 
transstory^ Again, it b held that there ia a know^ledge which contra¬ 
dicts the notion of ciijference. But if this knowledge itself involves 
difference it cannot contradict iL Whatever may signify anything 
must do so by restricting its signification to it, und ull such re* 
striedon involves difference. Even the comprehension that demon* 
strates the illusorincas of “difference” (c.g, du* w not differencci 
or there b no difference here, etc.) provea the mdatence of dif¬ 
ference*” Moreover, a question may be tubed os to whether the 
notion thst contradicts difference is itself comprehended as dif* 
ferent from difference or not. In the former case the valitllty of die 
notion leaves “difference” unmolested and in ihe second case, 
i.c. if it b not comprehcndied aa different from “differences^ it l>e- 
comea identical with ir and cannot contradict it 

If It is contended ihm in the above procedure an attempt has 
been mode to establish the category of difference only in indirect 
manner and that nothing has bemi directly said in eaEpbrntioo of 
the ooni^t of difference, the reply m that Umse who have sought 
to explain the conoept of unity' have fared no betier* If it is urged 
that if ultimately the absolute unity or identi ty is not accepted the n 

tii-^ak^fSk^-^riiSnmyarta hfftutt?^ mt JJfcarf b&ia^prjnyakM thxdS-irwy^ 
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thitt wuutii Uad m la nihilimTt, then it mjty abo be urged with iht 
same fore* thm, difTercnces bdtig but moites of the objects them- 
a denisJ of difference would mean the dental uf the ohjectSp 
and would Tanil Lts in nihilism, it mu£t^ however^ be noted 
that though difFerence la but a mode of the ob|ccts whkh diffi^r. yet 
the terms of fefeftnce bjr whicli difference be<^m *3 inielUgihle (ihc 
table fa differeni from the chair: here the difference of the table b 
but its mode» though it bcoomea mccUigible hy its difference fnim 
the chair) are by no means canstUuents of the objects in which the 
difference exists as liieir mode. The Sankarttes believe tn tlic re¬ 
futation of duatbm^ as by meh a refutation the unity is estahUshed. 
TIu; thesis iff unity is thus thought uti the one hmul de|)etidcnt upon 
such refuuition and yet on the other hand identical with it becsissc 
all such nduUuiotts ate believed to be imaginaiy * In the smtic manner 
it may be ur^ged that the demonstration of difference involves with 
it a r^erence Da other lerms, hut k yet identical in nature with the 
abject of which it is 3 mode ^ the referefioe to the terms is ocecss:^ 
only for purposes of comprehension^ 

It must, however, be noted that afneo difference is but a mode 
of the objeci the compreherLsion uf the latter necessarily means the 
oomprehension of all differences existing in it. An object may be 
known in a particular manner, yet it may remain unknown in its 
differential aspects, just as the muniata hold that pure cansciouam^ 
ii alw'av's tlssliing forth Inn yet fts aspect as the unity of all thinf^ 
may remain unknown. In compreherLdtng a differenee between any 
two objects, no logical priarity which could have led to a vidous 
circle is denmnded. But the two are together taken in consdousni^s 
and the apprehension of the one is felt as m dislmction from the 
other. The same sort of distinction lias LO be adduced by the 
mrmbts abo in explaining ihe taiupnebimsion of the identity of tire 
individual !k»u1s with the Btohraan, otherwise in their case too there 
would have been the charge of a vicious circle. For when one says 
"these two are not different," their duality and difference depend 
upon a oomprehension of their difference which, white present, 
prevents ihdr identtiy from being esuiblLshed. If it is held tliat the 
duality ia imagimry w'hcreas the identity is real, thou tiie two being 
cjf a diffisreni order of existence the enntradiction of the one cannot 
lead to the affirmation of the other. The apulogy tint tn compre¬ 
hending identity no two-term reference is needed is futile^ for an 
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identity h comprehcndterf only ^ the negation of the t^o-term 
dualhy. 

Thus, from the above coDsiderado&s« the tnaln thesis of the 
Sahkarites^ that all things ajpe identical with Brahinao, MUb to the 
ground 

According to Nimbarka the ideal of emandpatton is partSd na¬ 
tion in Gods nature {fod-bk^va-patii). This ia the uUtmatc end and 
sumftmm h&mm of life {proyo/ana}* According to the ^itkarites 
emoncipatiem conaists to the ultimate orumtsa or identity exiiting 
l>ctwcen individual soub and Brahman^ 'Hie Brahnmn in reatity is 
one with the indiviicfual souls^ and the apparent diffeTenoe noticed 
in our ordinary practical life ia due to misconception and ignormneo^ 
ivhich impose upon lis a false notion of duality. Mjldil'iava MukuBiia 
urges that in such a view, tmee the individual soub ane already one 
with Brahman p they have nothing to strive for. There is thits really 
no actual end (proyojium) as the goal of mir strivings., Midhava 
Mukuncla, in attempting to empliasbe the futUitj' of the Sankarite 
positjon, Siiys tltat^ if the ultimate consdou&neas be regarded as one, 
then it would be speckled with the various experiences of indi¬ 
viduals^ It ouirioi be held to be appearing sis different in acconfimcc 
with the variety of conditions through which it appeara, for b our 
experienced we find that though through our various cognitive 
organs we hive various npcrientocs they are also emphasixert as 
belonging to one being. Variability of conditions does not neces¬ 
sarily imply a \^ariety of the units of experience of individual bangs, 
as is miintfuned by die Sahkarites. The pure and ubiquitous dif- 
fcrencclm consdousneas (mnifffo-cmiimyo) cannat ako be re¬ 
garded a$ capable of being idcntiikrd as one with the plurality of 
minds Again^ it is admitted by the S<afdtoritcs that 

in dreamless sleep the mind is dissolved. If that were so and if pure 
consciousness is regarded as tieing capable of manifcsling itself 
tbmttgh false likniificaiion with minds, there would be no es- 
pUnation of the continuity of con&dousnt^ from day to day in the 
form of mcinoTy. It cannot be urged that such a continuity is 
nmintained by the fact that mrnds exiac in a state of potency 
vtufhitasya) in the deep dreamless steep; for the 
mind in s potent state cannot be regarded as carrying impresaioni 
and memories, since in that case there would be niemorics even in 
dreamless sleep. 


I 
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Further, if the experiences are siippeflcd to betong to Ihc states 
of ignorsnee, then eiiiancipaliotiii which refcn only to pure coH" 
scioitsneaSi would refer to an entit)' different fttun that which was 
suffering frem Ixmilflge. On the other handf if the cj^pericnces bc” 
long to pure consciousness, then emaiicipatioo will be assoebted 
with diverse contradictory experiences at Ihc same rione accoitting 
to ilie diversity of experience*. 

The S^rtkarites may urge that the conditions which bring about 
the cKpcricnces are associated ivitli pure consciousness and hence 
in an indirect manner there is a continuity of the being that ex¬ 
periences and attaui* salvation. To this the reply ia that the ex* 
pcricncing o^f sorrow is a sufficient deBcriptloit uf the conditions. 
That being *0. where the experiencing of sorrow does not exist, 
the conditions, of which it is a sufficient description, also do not 
exist. Thus, the discontinuity of the entities which suffer bondage 
and attain emundpatitm remains the same. 

Again, since it is held that the conditions subsist in the pure 
coosciousnesB, it may well be asked whether emancipation means 
the dissolution of one condition or many conditions. In the former 
wt should have emancipation always, for one or other of the 
conditions la being dissolved every moment, and in the latter case 
w^e might not have any emancipation at sU, for all the ctmdkion® 
dctenmmng the experiences of infinite individuals can never be 
dissolved. 

It may also be asked whether ilie conditions are associated witli 
the pure consciousness in part or in whole. In the first aitemativc 
there would be a vicious infinite and in the second the differeiiiia- 
tion of the pure conscaousoess in various units would be in¬ 
admissible. 

Moreover, h may tw asked whether condition are sssodattd 
with pure consciousness conditionally or unconditionally. In the 
former alttmativc there would be a vicious infinite and in the second 
Tim- there would be no chance of emancipation. The theory of re¬ 
flection cannot also explain tiie situation, for reflection is admitted 
only when the reflected image lias the same order of existence a* 
the object. The avidya has a different order of existence from 
Brahman, and thus reflection of Brahman in avidya cannot be 
justified. Again, in reficciion that which is reflected and that in 
which the reflection takes place must be in two diiferent places, 
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whcfM 5 tR CASc of avidy^ and Brahman the fonnor b snppodkrd 
to hnvc Brahman ^ tts supports iTic conditions (up^hi) cannot 
occupy a part of Brahtoan, for Brahman has no parts ^ nor con they 
occupy the whoTe of it, for in that cw theft will be no rdketion. 

Ill the Nimhirka syniem both the nwnt&tic and ibe duali^iie 
tests have their full stcope^ the duahstic texts in demonstrating the 
difference that exists 1 >etwccn souls and God, and the monistic 
texts shtiwing the hnaJ goal in which the inditiduAls realise them¬ 
selves as oonstitutajtfi of Him ind ^ midi one with Him* Bui in the 
Sahkara system» where no duality is admitted, everything is sdf^ 
^liscdf there is nothing to be attained and even the process of 
instruction of the dbciple by the preceptor ia unsvaiL&hlc, as they 
^tre ail but adumbmtiona of ignorunce. 

(A) Refutation of the Sankara Theory of 

Iltiision in its variom AtpEcU, 

The &mkante doctrine of iUuBton involves a supposition that 
the of jllu^jon (adhisfhMu) is imperfectly or partly known, 
Hie illusion consists in ihe irnpoaition of ctruin appearances upon 
the unknown part ITie stump of a tree is pciwived In part as an 
elongated thing btii not in the other jxirt as the stump of a tree, and 
it is in nrfcrence to tliia pan that the mb-atlribution of an tllusary 
appearance, e.g. a man, is possible by virtue of which the elongated 
part is perceived as man* But Bmhman b partkss and no di^^?kin 
of its part t£ cornelvable. It must therefore be wholly known or 
wholly unknown, and hence there can be no illusion regordiog IL 
Again^ illusian implies that an illusory appeanuiee has to be itnpo^d 
upon an object- But the arvtfvd, w*hich is heginjungless^ cannot 
itadf be supposed to be an itiiisory appearance. Following the 
analogy of lieguitiingtessncss Bralutum may be regarded as illusory- 
The reply that Brahman being tbc basis cannot be illusory i$ 
meaningless' for though the basis is regarded as the ground of the 
imptjsrtion, there b no ncccsjarj^ implication that the basis mint 
also be true. The objectiem that the baids has an mdependent reality 
because it it the bask associated witls ignorance which can become 
the datum of illusion ia futile; because the basis may also Ise an 
unrrfd one In a ^criat process where at each stage it k associated 
wtth ig noranoe. In such a view it is not the pure Brahiiuiii which 
becomes the basis but the illusory Brahman which b assorfated with 
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ignorance. Motcowcr, if the <widya and it? modificatioiiB tt'tre 
absolutely non-existent they could fiot be the stihjoLt of imposition. 
VVhat really exists aotne where may he tmposed elsewhere, hut not 
that which does not ciLsl at alL l*be pure chimcricals like the hare*? 
horn can never be the subjects of imposition, for that whiclt is 
absolutely non-existent i^nnot appear at all. 

Again, illusions are supposed to happen thmugb the operation 
of impressions immjAoral.but in the b^nninglcss cosmic illiuian 
the impreasions must also be beginntngless and co-cxifitent with 
the basis {adhif^tHna) and therefore real- The impressions muai 
exist prior to the illusion and as such they cannot themselves he 
illusory, and if they are not illusory iliey must be real. Again, the 
impressions cannot belong to Brahman, for then it could not be 
guslitylr*s and pure; they cannot belong to individual aouU, for 
these are produced as a result of illusory unpositiona which arc 
again the products of the operation of impressiims. Further, 
simUsrity plays an important part in ail illusions, hut Brahman as 
the ground or basis which is shsolutely pure and quahtyless lias 
no similarity with anything. There cannot also be any imaginary 
similarity imposed upon the gunUtylcsa Brahman, for such an 
imaginary imposition presupposes a prior illusion. Again, all 
illusions are seen to have a banning, wltereas entities that are not 
illusory, such as the individual souls, are found to be begtnningless. 
It is also erroneous to hold that the ego-substratum behaves as the 
basis of the iltusinti, for ti is itself a product of the illusion. 

Furthermore, the supposition that the worid-appesrence is a 
cosmic illusion which is related to pure consciousness in an illusory 
rebiion {SJlty^ka-iamhuitdha) is unwarrantable. But the £>an- 
karites admit that tlie relation between the external world and the 
Icnower » brought about by the operation of the mind in modifica¬ 
tion. i^ed tym*. Moreover, if tire pure consciousness be admitted 
to be right knovrledge or protna, tlien its abject or that which shines 
with it must also be right knowledge and as such it cannot be the 
basis of false knowledge. If the pure comciousocas be false know¬ 
ledge, it cannot obviously he the basis of false knowledge. The mere 
fact that some of the known relations, such as contact, inseparable 
inherence, do not hold between the object nf knowledge and know- 
iei^e does not prove that tbeir relation must be an illusory one, for 
other kinds of relations may subsist between them Knowlcdgc-ati d- 
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tbe-known may itsdf be rcg^trdetl as a uniqui; litid of rcktioH, 
it ifl also wrong to suppose that all nktiotu are false because they 
are eonstituent* of the false univerec, for the uoivei^ is supposed 
to 1^ false because the relatiotu are falsc^ and hence there would be 
a vkious itthnJte. Again, the objection that, if rcLitiuns are ad¬ 
mitted to establish coiincctiun between two relata. then further 
relations may be necesaaiy to relate the relation to rebita and that 
this would lead to a vicious infinire, and also that, if relations are 
identical in essence with the rcUta, then relotions become ueelcaa, 
is futile, 7 he same objccticiiRs wmild be adinissible in the of 
iltufiory relations. If it is held that, since oil relations are illuaory. 
the above atricturw do not apply, then it may be pointed out that if 
the order of the relations be subvci^* then, instead of conceiving 
Utc jug to be a product of mays, jnaya may be taken as a product of 
the jug. Thus, not only the Sahkaiitea hut even the Buddhists have 
to admit the orderly character of relations, la the Nimbarka view 
all relations are regarded as true, being the different modes of the 
manifestation of the energy of God, Even if the reiatioiiB be 
denied, then the nature of Brahman cannot be described as this 
or that. 


(c) Refutation of the Smharite f’lrtt of Aj^dna, 

AjdSna is defined as a beginniriglcss positive entity which is 
de«ructihlebykno\v!edgo^Mddi-Md(*flA*eaatt/tf*,o.,,re.flrt^^,^ff;„j, 
The definition is unavailing as it docs not apply to ignurance that 
hides an ordinary object before it is pcrcdvt^. Nor docs afii&na 
apply to (he ipiorance regarding the negation of an object, since 
it i» of a ptwitire nature. Again, in the case of the ignorance that 
abides in the saint who has attained the knowledge of Brahman, 
the tgSSna is seen to persist even though knowledge lias been at¬ 
tained, hence the dcfinittot] of itfSana jts that which ia destructible 
by knowledge fails. In the case of the perceptloQ of red colour in 
the crystal through reflection, the ignorant perception of the white 
crystal as red persists even though it is known to be fatu and due 
to refl^on. 1 lent aka the ignorance » not removed by knowledge. 
It« also wrong to suppose that t^iiana, whidi U but the product of 
cfect, should he re^p/ded as heginningless. Morctiver, it may be 
pointed out that all ^ingg (excluding negation) that ace bednnjne- 
e»s are so eternal like the souls and it is a curious assumption that 
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there should he m entity c^]t^ ofjUitu^ whieh is begiofitnglras iind 
yet dcdtructible. Again, ajtiiSna is often described is being dif¬ 
ferent both from being and non-herngi but has yet been dclined as 
a positive enuty. It is also difEcult to Imagine how, since negative 
eniities are regarded aa products of ajMtUt may itself be 

regarded as a positive entity. Moreover^ rhe error or illuatort that 
takes place through absence of knowledge has to be admitted sis a 
negative entity; but being in illusion it has to be regarded ^ 1 pro* 
duct of 

There b no proof of the eKistence of tgnibut in the so-called 
perception am ignorantIt cannot be the pure Brahman, for 
then that would have 10 he styled impure. It cannot be a positive 
kno\vlrd(;c by itself, for that is the very point which has td be 
provecL Further^ if in establishing ojMnn (ignotatice) one ba* to 
hdl back upon fMna or knowledge, and if in establishing the latter 
one lioa to fall hack upon the former, then ihat would involve a 
vicious circle. It canricn be the egn-subsiratum (akam-mthti), for 
that 13 itself a product of and cannot be in e^tenqe as the 

datum of the perception of ^’nnira^ The ego itself cannot be per^ 
ocjved fls ignorant, for it Is itself u product of ignorance. The ego b 
never regarded a$ synonymous with ignorance, and thus there h no 
means of proving the supposition that ignorance is perceived as a 
positive entity either aa a quaiity or as a substance. Ignorance h 
thus nothing but absence of knowledge" (jMaik-bkava) and oisghi 
to be recognized by the f^ankariies, since they have to admit the 
validity of ihe eapenence " I do not know what you say'" which b 
evidently nothing hut a reference to the absence of knowledge 
which is admitLed by the Sonkarites m other cases. There b no 
proof dial the cases in point are in any way different from such 
cases of absence at knowledge. Again, if the af^rm ia regarded os 
hiding an object, then in the case of mediate knnw^ledge (parokfa- 
frt/r—w here according to the &inkarites the vfiti or the mental 
state does not remove the veil of ajndna) one ought to feel that one 
ia ignorant of ibc object of onc^s mediate knowledge, for the veil of 
^rian4i remains here intact^ Moreover, all cases of the supposed 
perception of ignorance can be explained as the comprehension of 
the absence of knowledge. In the above manner Mukunda criti- 
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cizcs Ule thcoricj of and of the ilfu^ofi Ln ihcir various 

aspects. But as tbc method of tlte diiJeciic followed in these IcigitaJ 
rdtitadoDs Is substantially the samr as that attempted by Vetrka(a- 
nitha and Vyiaatirtha wbiuh liave been examined in detail it is nol 
ncocaajuy to give a detailed study of Multunda^s treatment. 


The Pramanas according to Madhava Mukunda, 

TTie followers of ^iimbddca admit only three (perceptioii, in- 
rcnmce and testimony) out of the following eight pTaiaStjtss, 
perception [pratyakfa), iitfHUtiicc {anattiatta)^ stnidarity (npomibui}^ 
scriptural testimony i^iahtta], implication {artk^pasiiy, non-peroep- 
tion (atiupaldhil/ti), inclusion of the lower within tb; higlier as of 
ten within a hundred (jnm&AmTti), and tradition (ailiAya), Ptrcq>- 
tiort ts of two kinds, external and inicmal. The external peroepiioa 
is of live kinds according to the five cognitive senses. The mental 
perception called also tire internal perception is of two kinds, 
ordmary and tnuucendent {ahtuhtJut'). 'ITie perception of 

pleasure and pain is a case of ordmary IntemaJ perception, wticrcas 
the perception of the nature of self, God and their qiwliticaisa case 
of transcendent intcnial pcfccptioa. This twuwoendent iriteind per¬ 
ception ts again of two kinds, that which ftaaliies forth through die 
meditation of an entity and that which cotnes out of nieditatiofi on 
the essence of a scriptund text. The scriptural reference that the 
ultimate truth cannot be perceived by the mind means eitlicr that 
the ultimate truth in its entirety cannot be perceived by the mind 
or that unless the mind is duly trained by a teacher or by the forma- 
tion of right tendencies h cannot hove a glimpse of (he transcendent 
realities. Knowledge is a beginringlcss, eternal and all-pervasive 
characteristic of individual selves. But in our state of bondage thia 
knowledp is like the mys of a lamp in r closed place, in r state of 
contmciion. Just as the rays of a lamp enclosed within a jug may 
go out through the hole into the room and straight ttirough the 
door of the room and flood with light some object outside, so the 
knowledge m each individual may by the modification of the mind 
Tuch the senses and again throu^ their modificadon reach the 
object and, ttavmg llood-Jit it, may illuminate both die object and 
the knowledge. The t^Sim (tgnoraiice) that ocasca with the know¬ 
ledge of an object is the paitial cessation of a state of contraction 
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leading to the flEshlrtg nf Jmowledgt Whiat is meant by the phrase 
knowledge lias an object^' is that knowledge takes a particuhr 
fomi and illununatcs it. I'bc objects remain as tl'sey but they 
itre cnanife^ied ihmagh their association with knowledge and remain 
imTnanif eatrd without it. In the Cast of imernal perception the 
operaiton of the sensca b not requiredt and bo pleasure and pam jire 
directly perceived by the mind. In the per¬ 

ception of the self, the self being itself scIf-IurninouB* the mental 
dirrcticins to the self remove the state of contniction and revolt the 
nature of the self. So God can be realized thitoigb lib ^ce and 
the rentovai of obstruction through the ineditauve condition of the 
mind^. 

In inference the knowledge of the existence of the h^tu (reason) 
in the minor [fkikta) having a concomitance 
banditm othcnvbc called pnrdmaria {t^hm-'vyapya^ 

JhUmmiUt iijinw rfijjw-riJiwA), b regarded as the inferenrial process 
and from it comes the inference (c^g- '^the hUl b 
fiery Two kinds of inferenotp i,c. for the conviction of one s own 

self (tvafihMmimiiea) and for cunYincing others 
are ailmined here; and in the Utter case only three proposidnns 
(the thesbp praiijM, *he reason, ftetu, and the irt&taoce+ uddti&fana] 
are regiirded m necessary* Three kinds of infeocn^ ^re admitted, 
namely hevalit-twayi (argument from only positive i^tanceSp where 
negative instanixs arc not a:vmlabte)t {^rgumcfit 

from purely n^ative instances, where positive instances are nor 
avaibbk)t and amntya^tyoimki (argunicni from both seta of posi¬ 
tive and negative instances). In addition to the well-known con¬ 
comitance arising from the above three waya, scripturat 

sssertiona are also regarded ^ of concamitaiice. Thus there is 

a Gciipturai passage to the foUowing effect; The ^f t$ inde¬ 
structible and it b ne^'er div^ted of its essential qualities 
vd are a£ma an-aechitii-dharma)^ and this is regaled as a or 

concomitance, from which one may infer the mdestnictibiiity of 
tlic soul like the Brahman.^ There are no other specially interesling 
features in the Nimbarka doctrine of mfcrencen 

Knowledge uf similarity is reganlcd as bemg due lo a separate 
pfiimdnii called aparndno. Such a comprehenaion of similarity 
(sSdriyu) may he due to perception or through a ifcriptural assertion 
* p4tm^h^4t-^-eqirErt PP+ ®03-jo6. " P- 
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of dmJIari^, Thus a man may percekc the stmilarity uf due face 
ta the moon or he may learn from the that the aeif and 

God are similiir in nature and thus comprebend inch almilanty* 
This may be mduded within the prupmittnn of instance or tllufl- 
tration in m inference {wpamanafya dfff^ta*fn^S^ika^^iffraha* 
tv€nd*numdfia-vayav^ uddhorme Mt£trbhimak* Fara^pahfa-giri- 
vajra^ p. ^54), 

That from which there it a cammunlcadon of the negaiinn or 
lum-existence of anythioij ta regarded as the pramiina or anupata- 
WAi. It is of four Idnds; iitBtly, the negation that precedes a pro- 
ducuonp called/n-^-tfAA&rfl; ^econdlyt the negation of one entity in 
another^ Le. the negation as " otherness/' called iinyanyd*httd^o-, 
thirdiy, tiie negation as the desmtettan of an enticy, called dAr^fw- 
s§~Mava; fourthly^ the negation of an entity in all times (Aff/u/rArye*^' 
nastftipnaiii-zifayah atyontd-hhdvab}. But it is unneceBsary to ad¬ 
mit ahhdva or onupoloMhi as a pramihut, for accofdmg to 

the Nimhsrkas negation is not admitted as a sepamte categoiy. The 
perception nf negation ia nothing bui the perception of die loaJS of 
the object of negahon as unassodited with it. The negation- 
precedent {prdg^ibkdva) of a jug is nothing but the lump of clay; 
tiie negation of destruction of a jug is nothing but ibc broken frag¬ 
ments of a jug^ the ziegatinii of otherness (onyottyd^k^a) b the 
entity that is pcrceired as the other of an another, and the negation 
exbtcnt in dJ times is noihifig but the locus of a negation. Thus the 
pramdiux of negation may best be Ineluded with perception. The 
pr^iiY^ii of itfiptication may well be token aft a species of inference. 
The pram^ta of sdmhhjwa may well be regarded as a deduciive 
piece of reasoning. 

The Nimblrkas admit the self-validity of the pTwndnaj (sroiah^ 
/^rojTiojfya) in the manner of the Sahkarites. Self-validity 
is defined aa the fact that in the absence of any defect an a^mblage 
feiming the data of cognition produces 9 cognition that repre^tents 
Its nature os it b {diifo^kk^atiie y‘dvat*svd-iraya~bhitfit~pFiittid^ 
gfdhskii-Tdmi^-miitra-grdfiyatvamy . Just as the eye w*hen it per¬ 
ceives a coloured object perceivea also the colours and forms 
associated with so it takes with the cognition of an object also the 
validity of such a cognition. 

The nature of God can, however, be eis^pressed onlyjbj’ the 

1 }^cr&*pijk^-giri~v43trOf p. ajj. 
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scriptiinit totts, 33 thfi aignifying powers of these teycts diroctly 
origiiuitc from God, Indeed, sll the powets of Inilivtclua] minds 
also ate derived from Gtsd, hut they oninot algtuft Him m they 
are tainted by the impetfections of the butniin mind. The Mim- 
imrists are wrong to think that the import of all parts of the Vedas 
consists in enjoining the performance of tlie Vedic duties, for the 
rcsiiita of ail deeds ultiinateiy produce a desire for knowing 
Drshman and through it produce the titness for the attainment of 
emancipation. Thus considered from this point of view the goat of 
the performance of all duties ts the attainment of cmBnctpation^ 
There cannot be any scope for the performance of duties for one 
who has realized the Bndunan, for that is the ultimate fruit of alt 
actions and the wise man has nntliing else to attain by the per* 
fonnajtce of actions. J ust as though dlficTetii kinds of reeds may be 
sotvn, yet if there is no rain these didcrent kinds of seeds cannot 
produce the different kinds of trees, so the actions by tlicmrelvca 
cannot produce the fndts independently. It is through God’s grace 
that actions can produce their specific fruits. So though the ohti* 
gateny duties arc helpful in purifytng the mind and in producing a 
desire for true knowledge, they cannot by themselves be regarded 
as the ultimate end, which consists in the production of a desire 
for true knowledge and the ultimate umoji with God. 

Criticism of the views of Rimlnujn and Bhaskara. 

The vimv of Kim^u[a and his foUowers is that the souls and 
the inanimate world are assoeiated with God, as His qualities. The 
function of qualities {tiiefana) is that by their presence they dis¬ 
tinguish an object from other simitar objects. Thus, when one says 
** Rimathesonof Dadariatha,*’ tlicadjective “son of Da^ratha” dis- 
tinguishes this Rlm.l from the other two Ramas, BstariUiia and 
Pare^uriiiu. But no such purpose is served by styling the indi- 
viditfll souls and tiic i nanima te nature as being qualities of Brahman, 
for they do not distinguish Him from any other similar persons; 
for the RSmjtnujists also do not admit sny other category tiiag the 
conscious souls, the unconscious world and God the controller of 
them both. Since there b nothing to differentJate, the concept of 
the souls and matter as quality or diJforentia also fdls. Another 
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ixtnction of qusiiticfl in that they >irlp tlie aub^tanoe to which they 
bcbag to become better known. The knowledge of ftouls and matter 
AA quabdcf of God don not hdp t£5 to know or comprehend Him 
belter. 

.\gatti, if God he aaaociaicd with matter and souls. He is found 
to be aasoeiated with their defects aiso> It may argued whether 
the Bntfiman m wluch dtc and matter are held to abide h 
itself unqiiaitfted or qualified. In the former flltemattvc the Rimi- 
nujss like the Sahkarites have to admii the existence of an nnqtiali- 
Red entity and a pan in Brahman has lo be admitted which exists 
in itself as an unqmiltJijetl enltty. If the Bmhman he in p^rt 
qualitylesa and in part associated with qualities, then it wcruhl in 
pan be omnbcknt only in certam parts of itself. Again^ if the pure 
unassociated Btidiman be regarded us omniscient, then there wmitd 
be one Brdhman associated wttli oinnlficienct and other qualtdcs 
and another Brahman associated with matter and soul, and the 
doctrine of qtndiJkd monism would iliijs break down. puns 
Brahman being outside the semts and matter* these two would be 
Without u oiinitroller indde them and ivo-uld thue l;>e independent of 
God^ Mareover^ God In this view utrould he in certain parta as^ 
eodated with the highest and purest qiialhies and in other pam 
with the defiled diaraclcri of the materiul worid and the imperfect 
eotils. In ihe other alternative, if BnihmEin m a^ociated with 
mailer and souls be the nlrimate siihsuince which ii qualLftcd wiih 
matter end souls^ then there would be two composite entities and 
not oRiC, and God will aa before be asaodated wiih tivo opposite 
sets of pure and impune <)ualitJea. Again, if Cod be admitted to be 
a composite unity and if matter and souls which are regarded as 
mutualh' distinct and different arc admitted to be consrituents of 
Him though He is different in nature from thom» it ta dif^lt to 
imagine hnw imder the drcuinatimoes thuac constituents cam bo at 
onop one with God and yet different from ilim^ 

In the Nimb^rka view Sri iCrsna i$ the IwOfdj the ultimsii: 
Brnhman and He is the support of the universe conaisung uf the 
souls and matter which are derivative parts of Him and arc absO'^ 
lutdy under His control and thiiB have % dependent existence only 
Entities that hav^e dcpentlent existence arc of 
two kinds, the soub which, though they pass through apparent 

* Para^paha^^m^iM^ii, p, 341 , 
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binb And deaths Are yet cicxml in their nature anti the of 

the corporeal stmctuic that auppotls them, the nutter. Thc-6crip- 
titmi texts that speak of duality refer to thi^ dimlity that ^ubsistJ 
between the ultunittc substance, the Brahman^ which alone hna the 
independent exLnencep and souk and matter which have only a de¬ 
pendent cxbtence^ The acripnirat texts that deny diialiiy refer to 
the ultimati;: entity which haa independent existence which forma 
the common ground and Lrab of ail kimU of existence. The lexte 
thai try to refer to Brahmiin lyy tiegaduns {ne'fj, ^ngnify how 
Bmhxrmn Js different from all other tilings or, in otlier wordSp how 
Bmhnxiin iy different from matter and the souk which are limited 
by tnatcria! conditions^. Brahman k thus tibc absoiure Being, the 
al^ode of all good and noble qualilieSp which is different from all 
entities having only dependent cxktenoe. The monktic lexta refer 
to the fact, ns hus already been noted, that the world of matter and 
the infinite number of souk having but dependent existence omnol 
exist independent of God {tiid-apf‘fhak-std^m) aiul arerin thst sense, 
one with Him. They ako have the essence of thetr being in Brahman 
nrt pervaded through and thmogh by it 
vywpyfltM), are supported in it and held in it and ate always being 
completely controlled and dominated by Just ah mdividiuil 
objects, a jug, a stone, etc., may be said to have substantiality 
(</r<n7ynte<t) f^rmearing through them by virtue of their being sub¬ 
stances, m the souk and the mutter nury be called God by virtue 
of the fact that God permeates through them as their inner essenoe. 
Bui just as none of these indivtijiial objects can be regarded aa sub¬ 
stance per sCp to the souk and matter cannot aUn be identified with 
God as being one with Him** 

Tlie Bh^karites are wrong in assi^iting that the tndlvidnak arc 
fitlse inasmuch 33 they have only a false appearance througii the 

* Htflubif m iw'e' wen'll pntkriA-sihi^ta~i^i}i^mt^^^^^arm^t^a^ 
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Umitstiaits [upSJlii) imposed upon the pure Brahnton. 'I'he nature 
of the imposition of Brahman by the so-called oinditions is on- 
intelJigible. It may mean that the atomic individiul Is the result of 
the impoattton of the conditio rtn on Brahman by which the Brahman 
B3 a whole appears as the individual soul or by which the Brahman 
is split asunder, and being thus split sppem as the individuat self 
or the Bmhnuin as quulifitd by the conditions or that tho conditions 
themselves appear as tiic individuals. The Brahman being homo¬ 
geneous and uncliangeablc cannot be split asunder. Kvcii if it enn 
be split asunder, the individual selvta being the products of stidi a 
splitting would have a beginning in time and wuuld nut thus be 
eternal; and it has to be admitted that on such a view Bmlinuui Uua 
lo be split up into as many infinite parts as there ate selves. If it is 
held that the parts of llndtman ss limited by the conditions appear 
as individual aoub, then Brahman would be subject to alt the de¬ 
fects of the conditiona which could so modify it as to resolve it into 
parts for the production of the Individual selves. Moreerver, owing 
to the shifting nsturt of the conditiona the nature of tljc selves 
would vary and they might have in this way sponuneous bondage 
and solvation h If with die shifting of the conditions Braliman also 
shifts, then Bralmtsn would rot bo panless and all-perv asive. If it 
is held that Brshinan in its entirety becomes envisaged by the con-i 
ditions, then, on the one hand, there will be no transcendent pure 
Brahman and, on the other, tjiere will l>e one self in all the different 
bodies. Again, If the individuals are regarded as entirely different 
from Brahman, then the .'usertion that they are hut the product of 
die conditioning of Brahman has to be given up. If it is held that 
the conditions themselves are the indiviiluals, then it becomes a 
materialiatic \dcw like that of the Cfirvakas, Again, it cannot be 
held that the conditions only cover tip the natural qualities of 
Brahman such as omniscienjce, etc,, for these being natural quali¬ 
ties of Brahman cannot be removed, Furtimr questions may arise 
as to whether these astutal quoUtiea of Brahman are different from 
Brahman or not, or whether this is a esse of differenootn-identity■ 
They cannot be ahsolutely different, for that would be an adnu^on 
of duahty. They cannot be identical with Brahman, for then they 

’ AjS a ufiddhajt Kifl n'H-caTtkiifMO’iirilhiittl^prttttfi^ 
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could nol W regarded as qnAliCrea of Bmlumn^ If h W it^ o»ii 
esecncct then it cannot be covered opt Brahman 

would lose all Its omnisdenoe. If it ia held that it is a case of dif- 
fereticc-in-idfmttty^ then it comes to an acceptance of tbe Nimbirka 
creed, 

Again> if It b held that the so-called natural qualiiies of omni- 
acicnce^ etc.,, arc ako due lo condiuonst it may be asked whether 
such cotiditioiis arc different from or idcntiol with Brahmart. In 
the bticr aitcrruiiive dury w^ould have no capacity id produce imf 
plurality in Brahman, !n ihe fpmier altemativei h may t>e aeSeed 
whether they are moved by themselves into operation or by some 
otlicr entity or hy Brahman, 'ITic first view would be open to the 
critidam of self-dyniunism^ die second to that of a vidoua infinite* 
and the third to a vtciotis drcJcn Morcfjvcr, in this vi w. Brahman 
being cternalf its dynamism ^vould also be etemoi; at no time would 
the conditions cease to operate^ and thits ffiere would be no 
cimncipatioti^ The conditions camiot be regarded as false^ unreal 
or noriMstiflientr for then that would be an acceptance of the 
Nimli^rka creeds 

It may further be asked whether the conditions are imposed by 
certain causes or whether they are without any cause. In the former 
alternative we have a viebua infinite and in the ktter even emanci¬ 
pated beings may have furtlier bondage. Again* it may be asked 
whether ilie qualities, omniadence* that belong to Braliman 
pervade die whole of Brahman or whether the)- belong only to 
particular parts of Brahman. In die former view* if diere entire 
veiling of tlic qualities of Brahman there cannot be any emancipa- 
tiofi and the whole field of ecinsciuoaness being veiled by ignoraiice 
there is absolute blindness or darkne^ (jagad^^ndbya^prasa^ii). In 
the second vie w the omni&cience of Brahman being only a qtiaJJt)^ 
or a part of tt the importance of Bnihman as a whale fails, 

FoUerwing the BiiSskata line it may be asked whether the em- 
andpattd beings have separate c^cistcnce nr noL If the former 
alternative be admitted, and if after destruction of the conditions 
the individuals sdll retain their separate existence cheo the view 
thet differences are created by the conditions has to be given up 
{aup^d/tika-bkeda^'^do daita-jalditjidify If dte distinctnifss of 
the souls is not preserved in their cmanciptlon* then their very 
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essence isdestroy^eti, this would almost be the some m the 
docirine of the Sankaritesg who hold thai the essential mmrt of 
both God sujd wmb is dbatructible* 

li ta wrong to auppose limt uidi^dtJab w but parts of which a 
iUoctiinLl Bmhmjn b constitutedT for in that cue, being m;tde up 
of paits« the Brahnrnn would be Itself dcatmctiblc* Wlien the scrip¬ 
tures speak of the ur^tverse and the soub as being but a part of 
Bnihmanp the main emphaab i»on the fact that Bralmian b m&iitc 
stod the rnii^erse h but too stheiU to comparison with Ir* [t b iiiw 
difEcok to imagine how the minds or the antahkiJT&^as can operate 
33 conditions for limiting the nature of the Brahman. How should 
Bf ahman allow these scKcalled conditioiis to mutilate its nature? 
It could nm have created these conditions for the peodnedon of 
individual soxds, for these souls wcie not in exbteoGe before ihc 
conditions were tn exiatence. Thus the Hhiskara doctrine that the 
concept of dbtincuon and unity of Brahmun b due lo the operaiion 
of conditions {mp^Miko-hl^dkhl^da-oMa) is cndfcly false. 

According to the Nimb&rka view, therefore, the unity and dif¬ 
ference that cxbt between the individuals and Brahman h naturst 
and not due to conditions (mp^hik&) us In the case of 
Bli^skora. The coiling posture {kanJiihi) of a snake m ildTerent from 
die long smke a* it is in itsdf and U yet identical with it in the 
sense that tlie coiling posture is an cITect; ii is dependent and under 
the absolute control ^ the stiohe as it is and tt has no separate ex-^ 
iatence from the nature of the snake os it bp The coiled state of the 
snake cxbls In the elongated state but only tn on undiSerendated, 
impercdvable way; and b nothing but the snake by whtdi it b 
pervaded through and through and supported in its entirety. So 
thb univcTse of matter and souls is also tn one aspect absofulcly 
Identical with GexI* being supported entirely by Him, pcr^^adcd 
through and through by dim and entirely dependent on Him, and 
yet in another aspect differcni fmm Htm in all its visible manifesta- 
lioas end operadnns^. The other amlogy through whldi the Nitn- 
b4rkiststry to explain the aituation is tlial of the sun and ita rays w’liich 
are at once one with It and are also perceived as di^crent from it. 
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The difference of this ticw from that of the ROmiUitijuts is 
white the latter ctutsider that the souls and the matter qualify ihe 
nature of Brahman and arc in that sense one with it, the fanner 
repudiate the oonerpt of a permanent modification of the nature of 
Brahman by the souls and matter. 

The Reality of the World. 

The daiikarites hold that tf the world which ia of the nature of 
effect were real it would not be liable to coniradicticm at the time 
of Brahma-knowledge; if it were ditmerim] it would not appear to 
our sense. The world, however, appears to our senses and is ulti¬ 
mately liable to conimdictioiii; it has therefore an indefinable 
(amrtwaniya} nature which is the same thing as saying th^ t the 
world is false'. But what is the meaning of this indefinability? 
It cannot mean the absolutely non~existent, like the chimcrii^ 
entities of the hare's hom; it cannot mean that which is abso.- 
lutely non-existent, for then it would be the souls. But all ihif ^g y 
must be either existent or non-existent, for there is ito ihi^ 
category which is different from the existent and the non-existent. 
It cannot also be that of which no defmition can be given, for it has 
already bem defined as indehnability nitvaama-narkiUtva/n 
awneu’ta nirwyommaiayS asamh/ta^t). Tt cannot be said to be 
that which b not the locus of non-existence, for even the dii- 
mericab are not so, and even Rrahman, which is regarded as ex- 
bteat and which is absolutely qualityless. is not the locus of any 
real existence; for Brahman U only existent in its own nature and 
is not the locus of any otticr existence. If it is said that Brahman i% 
dte locus of the existence of false appearances, then that may be 
said to be true as well of the so-called Indehnahle. Brahman is not 
the locus of any existence that has the s.*tme status as ilself. ft can¬ 
not be defined as that which is not the locus of either the existent 
or the non-cxiatem, for there is nothing which is the locus of 
absolute non-existence, since even the chimerical b not the locus 
of its own non-exbtence. Moreover, aince Brehman and the 
chimerical have the quality of being quality less, they may them¬ 
selves be regarded os the locus of that which U both existent and 
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luin-Mfisteiit, and as sucti may tbemseh'ea lie regarded as in- 
definali]i:. 

h cannot also be said thiit tndciimhility is that of xvhich no 
sufiidajt description can be given that “this b such " or tEtat “this 
Ml not such," for no such sufficient description cwi be given of 
BraStnum itself. Then: Vi-outd thus be tilde difference between 
Bruhnian and the indcfimiblc. If it b held that “the indefinable'^ 
b that regarding the existence of which no cadence can be put 
fotwand, tlien tile same imy be said about Brahman, because the 
Brahman being the conocptlcss pure e^ncc» it is not poadhle to 
prove its cxbtcnce by any proof. 

Again, when it b said that the indefinable b that which is neither 
existent nor non-cxbtcnt, the meaning of the two terms “exb ten cc“ 
and non-exbtcnoc*’ bocoincs somewhat utdntciligiblc. I'or^ci- 
buaice" cannot mean only "being** as .1 class concept, for such a 
concept d oca not exbt ci iher in Brahman or in the worid-appearance. 
Bxbtcnce cannot be defined as causal efficiency {-artha^knya^ 
kSrttva), nor as that whidi b never ctmiradtctcd; nor non-eustence 
as tliat which b contradicted, for the wor1d->nppearance which is 
liable to contra diction b not supposed to be tiou-cxifitcnt; i( b said 
to be tlut whicti b neither cobtent nor □on'-eatstent. Existence and 
non'Ciustence cannot abo be defined as that whldi can or cannot 
be proved, for Brahman b an entity which b neither proved nor 
unproved. Morcover, the world'appearanee cannot be said to he 
that which b different bom all that which con be called "existent’' 
or “non-etbtcni,’* for it b admitted to have a practical cxbtetico 
(tytWi^&ika-tottS), Again, it caimot be urged thot if the nature of 
anything aimot be properly defined aa exbtent or non-existent 
that it signifies that such an entity must be wholly unreal {av 3 tiiH,'a). 
If a thing b not properly desciibahlc as cxbtcnt or non-existent, 
that docs not imply that it b unreal. The nature of the final db- 
sotudon of oeii;^ emnot be described as existent or not, but that 
does not imply that sudi a dbaolution is itself unreal and inde- 
finable (nJ'inrrficj'flfrfo tat-^kfoyohy. 

Again, from the simple assertion that the world b Ibhk to 
dissolution^ through knowledge, its falsity does nut necessarily 
follow. It b wrong to suppooe that hnow'l^ge dcstroyii only fiilse 
ignorance, for knowledge destrcqr's its own negation which has a 
cotiient similar to thit of itself; the knowledge of one thing, asy 
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that of D jug, h iwanred Ijy the knowledge of nnothcr, the <«b- 
uinadoujt impreaston 1$ remo^'ed by rccoBnition, amchment ia 
fctnoveii by iW knowledge cf the defects of alt worldly things and 
so also virtuous actions destroy sina. In the case under diseinaLino 
also it may wdl be supposed that it is not mtuely the knowledge of 
Brahman but meditadon of its naium that lemavtis all false notions 
aixiut the world, niia, even if the bandage ts real, thete cannot be 
any objection that it cannot be cut asunder ihnjugb the meditauon 
of tbt nature of Brahman if the scriptures so direct, It docs not 
follow from any Icgiiimate assumption that what can be cut aatiitder 
or tcnioved must ncccasafily be false. Again, it b ivell known in 
experience that what demolbhes and what b demnibhed have the 
same ataius of existence; if the knowledge of Bmhman enn destroy 
our outlcwk of the world, that outlook must also be a real nnd true 
one. As the knowledge and the object of knowledge have the same 
Status, the defects, os also the locus wherein the defects are im¬ 
posed, have the same status; the Brahinanand the d/^Jnirabo have 
the same status and Ixith are equally teal. 

Further, if what b calJcd ttjUana is merely false hnowtedge, ih.^ 
even when it b removed by tlic realisation, there b no reason why 
it aliould still pcisbi in the stage oi jtvanmukti or sainthood. The 
mctie £»ct, tberefore, that anything b removable by knowledge docs 
not prove its faliiity but otily its antagonism to knowledge. So the 
world is real and the bonda^ ako is rwiL Tlie bondage U removed 
not by any kind of knowledge but by the grace of God*. l*hc func¬ 
tion of true knowledge is to awaken God to exert His grav-c to cut 
asunder the knots of bondage. 

Again, sit the scriptures agree in holding that the woHd wc see 
sround us is being protected and nuiintained by God. If tlie world 
were but a mere foLse appearance, there would be no meaning in 
saying that it is being mflintained by God. For knowing the world- 
appciirance to be falie, He would not be tempted to make any effort 
for the protection and maintenance of dial which is faUe and unteol. 
If God I lhnself ia admitted to be under the influence of ignorance, 
lie cannot be entitled to be called God at all. 

Putstiing the old dblectical type of reasoning, Madhava 
Mukunda urges that the sort of falsehood that is asserted of the 
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world c;in Rrrer be pimtal or dcrnoEimBlaJ, One of ihc TcmouM 
that h addmxd in fiivour of the f^bity of the worid h ttuit it ia 
koow^ble or the dbjcci of an mtdteauol itaie Bat if the 

Vedlndc texts refer to the ttature of Brahmnn. the due cojnprt- 
bco^jon and realmtion of the meaning of auch texta musl involve 
the concept of the natuir of Brahmin its [ta objcet» and ihua Rntb- 
man itself would be the object of an intelkeiitit state ihd iherefore 
false. If it is urged that the Bnbman can be t]\c object nf mi in* 
tdtccULal slate only in a condiiioned form imd that the cDntlidoned 
Brahman i^ admitted lo be false, then the reply h that since the 
Hnihmin in its pure form can neV'er manif^t itaeif its purity cannot 
be proved. If the Brahman does not express itself in its purity 
through in idcuiianil state corresponding to scripsiinl texts de- 
icnbing the Ttatnre of Brahman^ then it ia not sctf*Iuminoiis; if it 
13 expressed tfiroiigh such a statep then being expressible throtigh 
1 mental state it ts false. It cintiot aUo be ssdd that since at! that ts 
impure ta known to be non^lf-luminoua it foltmv^ that all that is 
pure is sclf-luminoua, for the pure being absalutely an rets tinned 
cannot be referred to or known by way of a negative concomitance. 
Thu* the impure ts known only in itaelf la a pnsitive entity and not 
as the opposite of the ptife, for such a knowledge would imply the 
knowledge of puritVi If, therefore^ the predicate of setf^luminosity 
b not denied of impurity as an opposite of '‘purity/* the pfcdicite 
of aelMuminoslty ouiDot also be affirmed of '‘purity/* Morew-er, 
If the pure Brahman is never iniettigibly realisable, then there 
w'ould be no eTnancipation^ or there wcrold be an ecnandpation only 
with the ccmditioned Brahmiri, 

Moreover* if a!! abjects are regarded as tUustiry impositions on 
pure Brahman, then in the cornprehen^cm of these objects the ptire 
Brahman must also be cotnpreherwied* The scriptures abifi aay: 

Bmbman is to be perceived with the mind and with the keen 
intellect'' {mmiifai*v^'nudFastotyom^ .driyttie ivagtityd 
There are al^ scriptural passages which sixy that it is the pure 

B^iman w Well is the object of meditation {fam pohmi nifkal^fft 
unyavam^nomy 

Apin, if peredvability or uiteBigibility determining fabehuod 
t& diibncd ^ rekdoning whh conscious ness, then since pure ctm- 
^lotuness m supposed to have a rebtioning through iUusioit if alftft 
IS liable to the charge of being perccivTdjk, In this connection it ts 
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diMcult to conceive how Brahnian. which has no opposition to 
ajUibuit can have an opposing tnflucjice: against it when it ia in con¬ 
junction with a mcntai state otVfttL Instead of aucti an assumpiion 
it plight as well be aasnmnt that the object itself actiuire* an op- 
posing influence to its own ignoianoe when it is in association with 
a mental state bas'ing the same content as Itself. On such a sitp- 
position peroeivability diwa not consist in lelotioa with con* 
aciouancss as enndirinned hy mental state, for the conditkining has 
a bearing on the object and not on the consciousness. Thus it may 
wcU be assumed that an object becomes perceivable by being con- 
ditinneil by a mental state of its own ooniait. The assumption that 
the tfKi or the mental state must be reflected on pure oonsciouaness 
is unncocssaiyi for it may well be assumed that tlif ignorance is 
rcnnived bj' the mcntai suite itself. An object cornea into awaicnesa 
when it is represented by a mental slate, and in order to be aware of 
anything it is not ncccsaaiy tliai Ilic mcntai state, idea or repre¬ 
sentation should be reflected in consciousness. Again, if Erahman 
cannot be its own object, it cannot also be termed self-luminous. 
For Self-luminous means that it is manifest to itself independently, 
and this involves the impltcatiun that the Brahman is an object to 
itself, if that which is not an object to itself con be called acif- 
luminous, then even mateKal objects can be called self-luminous. 
Moreover, in the difTerenccless Brahnian there cannot be any im- 
niedittcy or self-iuminousnes apart from its nature 
brtthma^i KatSpa-hhittnil-'pantkfatya ahhiefna). 

In the monbde view the self h regarded as pure knowledge 
which has neither a subject nor an object. But that which is subject- 
less and objo«‘le» can hardly be called knowledge, for knovrledge 
is that which nunifests objects. If that which does not manifest 
objects can be called knowledge, even a jug can be called know¬ 
ledge. .Again, the question naturally arises whether, if knirwlcdge 
be regarded as identical with the self such knowledge is valid or 
invtdid; if it be valid, then the ajMnn which shines through it should 
also be valid, and if it be invalid, then that must be due U> some 
defects and there ore no such defects in the self. If it is nd^ther flitse 
nor right knowledge, it would not be knowledge at all. Again, if the 
world-appearance is an illusion, then it must be on imposittoa on 
the Brahman. If Brahman be the basis of the illusory 

imposiiimi, then it must be an entity tliat » known in a gcneio] 
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manner but not in it« details. But Brahimn is not sn entity tif 
which we C3n tuivE citiicr aoy RcneriiJ or specific knowle^dgc. 
Brahmati cannot thercr<jfe be regarded as tlie of the Lm* 
pmition of any Ulusion. In this connectkni it bos further to be 
borne in mind that if the woHd were non-oxistent then it could not 
have appeared in corijjdouancsa ■ tiie chimericaJ entities are never 
perceived by anyone- The argument that even the illusory anake 
can produce noil fear is invalid, for tt is not the illuwry snalto that 
pr^uce* fear but the real knowledge of snakes that produces it The 
child is not afruid of haridUng even a real snokc, for it lias no know¬ 
ledge of anakes and their injurttrus character. Even dreams arc to 
be regarded as real creatum by God and not illusory impositjuni. 
The argument that they arc false since they can only be perceived 
by the dreatner and not by others who are near him is invalid, for 
even the feelings and ideas felt or known by a person cannot be 
perceived by othera who arc ni’w r him^. 

The world is thus not an illusory imposition mt the pure 
Brahman, but a real tmnsfijrmation of the varied powers of God. 
The difference of this view from thm of Samkiiya is that white the 
Simkhya believes in the rranaformation of certain primary entitled 
in their entirety, ihe Nimhkrkists iKlleve in the transformnimn of 
the varioua powers of God. God Himself tenmins unchanged and 
unmodified, and it u only His powers that aulfer modification and 
thereby pnMtuoe the vtsihle l^1orld*. 

The explanation thnt the world is produced through the re¬ 
flection of Brahman in mayA or by its limiiaiion through it is in¬ 
valid. for since the m^'a U on entity of an entirciy different order, 
there cannot be any reflection of Brahman in It or a limitation by N, 
It is not piMslble to bind down a thief with a dream-rope, 

Vnnamlir Miira, 

YanatnSli MiAra, a natK-e of Triyaga, a village within two mites 
of Brmdavan, of tJhanidva|a lineage, in bis VtfiSnta~tidiihAi%ta. 
samgjKtha, culled also SruU-nddk^ttta-saiftgraka^ gives same of iht 
important ten^ of the Nimb4rka school. The work ia written in 
the form of KAnkAt and a commentary on it and is baaed on the 
commenUTy on tlie Brahma-tiitra by Nimbirha and other com- 
mcfltanes on tt. 
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1 Ic rcfcviis sorrow u bdng due to attachtoent to things that are 
outside oik ''* own self, and the opposite of it m bappini^*. All 
actions perfbumcd with a view to securing any selfisli cndi sU per¬ 
formance of actions prohibited by Vedic injunettotu and non¬ 
performance of duties rendered obligstnry by Vedas produce sin*. 
I'he opposite of this and all such actions as may please God are 
legatdcd as producing virtue. U is the power of God whidi ts at the 
nxit of all virtue and vice which operates by veiling the qualities 
of God to US- ‘rhis oesdence (m'idy^ is real and positive nod 
ditfenent in difFcroni inilividuais. It produces the error or illusion 
which consists in regarding a thing as what it t* not; and it b this 
false luioivlcdj^ that is the cause of rebirth*. Tins imdyi i* dif- 
fctcnl with different individuals- It is tiircntgh tliis avMyS that one 
gets Httached to one's poMsssion as "mine'' and has also the false 
experience of individual froedom. In reality' all one’s actions arc 
due to Crod, and when a person realkes this he cca*ea to have any 
attachment to anything and docs not look forward for the fruits of 
his deed*. The otidvd produces the mind and its cxpcneuces of 
torrow* and pleosuros; it atno produces the false attachment by 
which iheself tegord* the experience* m its own and cease* to rcalixe 
its own nature as pure knowledge and bliss. Only the vidfhi-muktai 
enjoy thia ataie; those in the state of fltiutiuukti orsomthood enjoy it 
only to a partial extent. Tt ison account of attachments produced by 
ignorance that man is.stined to be led by the will of God. But as 
the ignorance b a tiue ignorwice, so the experience of sorrow is also 
a troc experience. .All our rebifth* ait due to our actions performed 
against the mandate* of (he Vedas or for the fulfilment of our 
desire**. The purity of the soul is attained by the realiaation of the 
idea that all our actions are induced by God and that the performer 
ho* no independenot in anytliing. \V1icn a person feels that it ia 
through false aasoviation witlt other things, and by couaidering 
oneself a* the real independent agent that one get* into iroubk, one 
naturally loses all interest in one’s actions and experience of 

' iSrutifUdMifbt-fmr^P^lnz^ I, lo. III 

* pratfjnjurt tvMiBtoi otir iotjfl c* bhth>a-rttlf$yf I e-tinm(*tr titd-Miyo hnur 

i\ ihid. I. 

* ic/^ mpiddtiM^ tti hudht^, 

I, AcoKdtnj^ 14 } Vinoinali Miin ir d^ih a p«im to Hhvcq 
to Hdi Kconiini to hu d«dt iioil titen nhrr err^ifig tbe ^ fcOioiii. 

nr ilmtfrm he m bofn m pL^nn snd ihon mm |4?wcr Biuniiilj, then u 

VpT&tmai ait mkfvkm nmf tt» lawr wd fmiUy at Bnhmiiiju 
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ple^mirc and piitn, and ntgardM g]l objects as bdng {n\'»ic4 with 
harmful dcfccia^ It is this dlkindin^ticm or dtr^chfinctit that pleaam 
God, Tfit process oS attaining devoticm h described in tht 
tcnpmrci as listening to the Upaiii$ada (iroraifa). roalmng ihcir 
mcsnmg n-iih togicai persmiision (mditond), and continual mttlitji* 
tion on the tiattiie of God in unceasing flow {mJiiihy^uina)\ 
The last cm come only as a result of the first iwoi for nieditation 
involves a direct nealittation which U not possible without the per¬ 
formance of dwavoM and It is only through the purifica- 

tioo of the mind by the above process® that God Is pleased 
and makes Ilimself directly intutted hy the devoice^ juit 

09 one can inmtt the musicat melndif^ and lanes fhnnigh muncal 
discipline^ TT^is direct intuition is of the very nature of one's own 
self. For at this stage one has no functioning of the fnind. The 
dcBtruction of cxperientkl knowledge is identical with tlw intiiitiDti 
of God, This stage therefore implies the annihilation of m;idy^ or 
the mind*. It Is in this way that the nature of God ns bliss i# 
realuEcd by man in his state of supreme cmandpatiofi * hut even then 
it is not po«^jble for him to know all ilte quahtiei: of God* for even 
God liimself docs not know all His quaHcies. Such an emanerpa- 
lion du be nrali^ only through the grace of God, In the state of 
emancipstittn, man exiata in God just m the fish swims ulioiit in ihc 
ocean. Ocxi creates because of the spontaneity of liis grace and nut 
in order to incrosae ttiA grace; so also emancipated souls dully in 
God nut of the ipontoneity of their ssence aa hiiss and not in order 
to ificrease their bliss llie noture of God is always within us^ and 
it b only when ii U directly intuited that we can attain salvattun. 
Seme people attain emandpalinn in this world while others attain 
it in the upper worlds tlirough which they pass oa a result of their 
deedo. But cmajidpaiinn of all kinds may be defined aa the ex¬ 
istence of man in his own nature os a result of the destruction of 
nescience*, Th^ jft^nfmiktu$ or saints are those whose has 

* puwKt itrxihmi-Jkdni^kiy^Sm MMid 
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hccn dtJtjrovcd, bui who h^vt itiU t<i ihc effects of their 
prizTidnifm kamut. The reallzatioTi of God cswi destroy the suikil^^ 
and kriy^itmana karma^ i.e. previously collected karma and iliosc 
that are performed ui the present life* hut not the prarahdJta karma, 
te. Ihe karma that is already in a state of fruition* 

It is wrong to auppo«: that the attainment of a state of bits* am 
be desired by any person; the state desired can only be one in which 
a perron enjoys unohstrucicd bliss^ In a suite of deep dreamless 
sleep cmc can enjoy a tittle blU^, but run the fuU bliaSt as the 
mJfyihjadifU hold. *f^cre is but little difierenee betwwn the mdy§^ 
rddim and the Buddhists; the difference is only in ihe mode of 
C3tprcs8fon** 

"ITic self is regarded as Atomic, but its c^stence b definttely 
proved by t!ie notion of the ego {aham-pratyaytn'tdya} who enjoys 
ill hts experiences* Even though he may be dependent upon God, 
yet he is u real and active agent who works threngh the influcTice of 
aridyd. Hie existence of the self is alsn proved by the continuity 
of experiences through all stages of life. The self-love mAnifested 
in alt beings for seUtslt ends steo showi that each person feels a sell 
or roul within himself and that this self b also different in different 
individuals. The difference between /Too and tivara ta that the 
former is of little power and Utile knowledge and always depcndoit, 
and the latter is omniaclcnt, omnipolcni and independent; He 
makes ihc jfmx work or asrort their auppo^ indepciidencc by His 
flw^yn-power. The fivas arc thus different from Goch but as they 
exist in Him at the time of emancipation and as all their actions are 
guided by the nridyd-power of God^ th^' are regarded also as bsitig 

Ia cxiiteitce in the ume spherr Ju tJod; » l>cba KMnrrd In 

God; rJmpyf^t. m edatoKe in proximit? to God m iwcuitKl with h imitUruUr 
fwn erf Him. Til* tjxrsdmt in God ceJIed filyifjndi «li4ukl not be teovded w bstn^ 
unified with Oud. Thk mrnpnii ii tike Um emnu^A nwmna in du fomi The 
Riuts-ipetcd bein«* trr diffrrwi ittm po6^ hut in Him (teAifi wSmS 
harrr bhima fafra mini/rttib (IW- ii- (ic)^ They c*ti ihiw come out of 

God abo, emlTVT hcet of ttum m enwriot in iucceictofi the Ixtdia of AniruddhiL, 
Prsdrutniu, Somkerfi^ end Vaiudevn. SufH enuuidfwted: beioav err not 
wwwHwd with the crcsiinn end detmxtkm of tbe wmldx. bur tenteici thr ttmie 
hi ipiieirf ell emmk chaoi^ They m like the bdna of Sormxhipa referred to in 
ihc NAfSrentye iflctiwi of the But they m trill ihnyi wd*r the 

exuttrai ^r Gotl yfid d0 tun euffer mr oti. Kcuunt of ludi eontro]. 

^ pTtni^rfAmi^ Ai fw If diiniiifAi-ttiirSpor4- Sratitfid4hthtta- 
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oru: with ilbn Thu mind of the mdividuol bdng a cmAttcm tit Gml'i 
all flia world expcnenca U aUo dur tD God'p ^vity, In liti 
own nature as self the fhc mdividudK have the revcIaKi'on of 
God's tmrure whidi it pure bliss. The existence of indhidiuls In 
their own esscnuisl nature is thefefoTe regutticti ^ s state of 
don- rbe itulividuals in their essentinl nature are therefore of the 
nature of $at^ cii and tlnondo^ and thotjgh atomic they can enjoy the 
caperteneea all over the body through their intemaj fimcticimiig 
just as a lamp iUuminates the whole room by rays, ITk cspeTLcncc 
of sorrow also ia poisihtc through the expansion tir dilaiatiun of the 
mind {aHtah^hinma) through the ^-artmta p^its of the body and hy 
means of the help of avuty^ by which the //rn ivrongly identifici 
hiimdf with other objects. Ai the rebtion of the self with other 
objects takes place through the affioh-karom of each penmn the 
sphere of experience of each of the Jtvas U limited by the funcdoning 
of bis own The la drOerent in different 

persons. 

The UpaniMds apeak of God os the alt (farruiji kkolv^idnift 
Brahmn)^ »tid thrs La due to the fact that He pervades oJt things and 
controb iJl things. It means that the muh are dependent on Him 
or inaifitained tn Him {iad^^dhSfattoh but it does not mean their 
tdentity with Hini, God is HimseJf able to create oil things by 
Himself; but for Ilia plessurer for His mere sporth'v daUlanrtt 
tskea the help of and the destiny bom out of ihe deeds of 

human beings as Hu aceessdries. Thciugh God makes all persons 
act in the manner in which they do^ict. yet His dincettve contral is 
rt^ilattrd in accordance with ndrsf^ or the de^ny of the human 
beings which ts beginningtess. The theory of Anrsiii doctrine heieiri 
^ggcftted is different from that pmpnunded by Putafijiili- According 
to Paiofliali ami his comuieniafors. the fnjits of the deeds* i.c. 
pk^urc or pain, ore enjoyed by the persons while they are free to 
act by themselvea. Here, how‘ever, the freedom of the indmduaifi U 
contmited and limited by Cod in accordance with the previous 
goqd orbsd deeds of the individual, which are begin ningicss- Thus 
in our onknMy Ufe not only our pleasures and pdns but our 
power to do good or hud acdons are determined by previous deedi 
ami ibc conse^tuent control of God. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VIJ^ANA BHIKSU 

A General Idea of Vijd^na Bhiksu'a Philosophy. 

Till ultimate goal i» not the oasation of sorrow, hut the cessation 
erf the experience of sorrow ; for when in the state of emandpstioii 
one ceases to experience sorrow, tlie sorrow as such is not cmand^' 
pated siticc it remains in the worhl atid others suffer hroin it. It is 
only ittc etnatidpatcd individual who ceases to experience sorrow. 
The ultitnane state of cinandpirtion cannot he a state of bliss, for 
since there are no mental organs and no mind in this state there 
ca nn ot be any experience of bliss^ The self cannot itself be of the 
niutire of hltss and be at the same liroc the cspcricneer of iL When 
it is said that self is of the natum of bliss (dfvmda), die word bliss is 
there used in a technical sense of negation of sorrow. 

filiilc^u admits s gradation of realities* He holds that one is 
stabler and mate teal than tile other. Since pontmAlmd is always 
the some and does not tindet|^ any ehniigc or transformaitun or 
dissolution, he is more real than the prahrti orpurufo or the evolutes 
of ptakfti, Tliis idea has 4 d»> been expressed in die view of the 
Pura^ that the ultimate essence of the world is of the nature of 
knowledge which is the form of the paramStman, It is in this 
casendol form that the world is regarded as ultimately real and not 
sa ptaiqfti and putn^a which are changing forms; prakfti, so far ss 
it exists as a potential power in God, ts regarded os non-existent but 
Ml (v aa it manifests itself through evolutionary changes it ia re¬ 
garded as existent. The state ol emondpaiiun is brought about by 
the dissociation of the subtle body consisting of the five tarnmatroi 
and the eleven aensro. Consequent upon such a dissociation the 
self as pure conadousness ia merged in Qniliman os the rivers 
mingle with the ocean, a state not one of ideitticy hut identity-in- 
ditTerence. According to the Somkhya, ernandpotion cannot be at¬ 
tained until the fruits of the katmat which liave ripened for giving 
experiences of pleasure and pain are actually exhausted through 
experiencing ihCT, i.e. even when ignorance or stfiys is destroyed 
the attainment of the etitandpaticm is delayed until the ptar^bdha 
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karma js Soi^Ked. 1 he Yognij however, can enter intn an objectless 
stale of Tnechtatiofi {itsattiprt^dta y^ii) and this wards off the pos¬ 
sibility of eipericndni^ the prarahdhu kanmi. Fntm the stale of 
asamptttjneUi tamadhi he can at will pass into a state of emantrips-^ 
lion, llic state of etnutcipation is lesehed not mciety by lealixin^ 
the purport of tlie teat of the Upani^sds but by philoaopliic wisdom 
attained thtougl) a rcsisoncd process of thought and by tlw: auc- 
cessjvo stages of Yoga meditation. 

The world doea not emanate ifircctly fixim BrahmAn as pure 
conscioiuuuaLS, nor are the hsta, prakrtt and puntfo denved fmm 
Bnhman through transfonnatory changes (parinSima). 1 lad the 
World come into being directly frotn Brahiiun, evil and sins would 
have been rejpirdtd as coming into being from it. With the associa¬ 
tion of lurrt^ ihrough the begin n ingles* wilt of God at the l>cginnutg 
of the previous cy'clea the Bruhtnan behaves os lieara and brings 
into actual licing the prakrti iind the pumja which are already 
potentiaUy existent In God, and coniiects the prakffi with tlie 
pumjfa. The mument of God’s activity in bfinging out the prakfti 
and purufa may be regarded «* AOla. tn this senae kith is often 
regarded as the dynamic agency of God. ’ITiough pitru^oj in them¬ 
selves are absolutely static^ yet they have a seeming movement a* 
they ire atwuys astiodated unth praitfii, whidt t* ever in » state 
of movement, fhia ai the dynamic agency of God is nut u rally 
associated with the Ttuveinent of ptakrti^ for both the pfakrii and 
the pur^a are in themselves passive stid are rendered jtetive by the 
dynamic sgen^ of God. Tills dynamic agency is oilierwisc called 
kSh, and as such ii is an eternal power ousting in Brahman, like 
die pr<iAr/t and purufa. In *11 other form* of actual cjdatence kdh 
is determinate and conditioned, and a* such non-etemot and to 
some eatcni imaginary. It is only aa the etenial power tint luh- 
sisu tn and through all the operation* of dynamic activity that ksta 
may be called eternal. The kOla that produces ihecnnnectltm of the 
pr^fr and the puttifa and also produce* the mafurt b non^rteroal 
and therefore dota not exist at the time of pritiaya when no such 
owncction extttft. The reason for this i* that the kSh that product 
^e connecti^ between prakfH indpurufa i* a determinate kith 

‘>ne l»»ul by tlie will of God, and, on 
^ ^er. ^ the effects it produces. It is this determinate fcjZa that 
can be designated a* present, past and future. Bm the terms pre- 
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sent, pafli and future imply an evnJutionaiY change and such a 
efumf^ implies acttvi^; it is this activity as dusocktied rmin the 
manifest Ihrma of ksla os preaetU, past and future that can be re¬ 
garded as etenut^ 

The reference 10 the Aihtirca^Veda, as noted betow tev the 
footnote, wiil shoir how the conception of time in very ancient 
efiLi reveaU “rime” as a separate entity or enei^ which has 
hrotight everything into being, maintains it, and destroys every- 
thing. 'I*he God, paramttfJnfi Brahman or pn^Spati fs said to be 
derived from it. In the Afoi/rf Upamiad we also bear of the con¬ 
ception of iuila or duit as ohd/a or timclcas. The timeless ritti r b the 
primordial time which is only dtc pure energy unmeasured and 
immeasurable. It appears in a tncsnureble form when, after the 
production of the <wn from it, it is measured in terms of the move¬ 
ment of the aun. 'Phe entin: oouree of iiotund ptienomena b thus 
seen to be an emanation or moniftsiaUDn of the energy of time 
undirected by any other superitiiendent. Such a conception of 
time seems to be of on ath^tic choractCT, for even the highest 
(^>ds. the panmefthin and the pftgSpati, ore said to be produced 
fmiu IL 

In the first chapter of the anuiStana porerdn of the Atah^bharata 
tbeie U a dialogue between Gautatnl, whcise son nm bitten by a 
serpent, the hunter who was pressing for killing the serpent, the 
serpent, the mrtyu or death and kak. It appears £mm the dialogue 
that time ta not only the prapcller of all events by itself but all states 
of tattva, Ttgas and tamrn, ell that ta moving and the iinmovcsdin the 
Heaven and In tlte earth, all our movements and cesaation of move- 
menta, the sun, the moori, the waters, the fin*, die sky, the earth, 
the rivers, the oceans and oil diat k t>eing or not being ere of the 

* ^iiL 54 . In t±K tkam ta it a g«ria:- 

Atttf ihc df j tnd the etith anil aII emt ihmu^b time. ititl 

&TAJiniAfi vxut in iimt Aibd tmiM b thr A«34 of a11. Tkdc pnxLacod ■!) cteitum. 
Tlw tinivimir tm btun w«t In minrmfi limc^ Ha* been |]rruckii:v4 bj If ml 
b iMpporttd in iL Ttod b«omiiiifi BrahruAa #uppcMrti To the 

■mi4^rigrA Vpompid rune v nefArdnJ i« beii^ bicXU the iun qc the 
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nature of time and bnmght imto being bj time and dissolved in 
time. Time u thus the original cauec. Time, however, operatca in 
accordance with the law’s of Atowm; (here is thus ibc beginninglea* 
relation between tinw and karrna which determines the courses of 
all events. A'amw in itself U oljio A product of mac and os such dc- 
teimines the futare mode« of the opciotion of time. Hem we have 
an instance of the second stage, the cooceptinn of time as the traits^ 
ccndental and immoneni cause of oil things. Henc time it guided 
hy karma. In the third stage of the conccptttm of lime, which is 
found in the purdr^ and aUo adopted by BhilirfUa it is regarded as 
the eternal dynamic power inherent in Braluiun and brought into 
operation by the will of God*. 

The word puruta ia often used in the scriptunit text In die 
singular number, blit that aignihes only that it is used in a generic 
sense, cf. S^khya-'jStra, t. t54 {nA'iiraita-intH-vtrodAo jSd- 
parateSty^t The diffetetice between the aupenor puritan or God and 
the ordinary purufos is that while the latter are subject to ex¬ 
periences of pleasure and pain as a result of the aciiona or karma, 
the former has an eternal and oondnuaJ experioKe of bliss through 
its reflection from its fattvatnaya body to itself. The ordinary 
puruMi, however, have not the experience of pleasure and pain « 
i)f constitutive deflnttton, for in dte stage of saxntlittefa {jlmnmukli) 
they have no audt expcfienco. God can, however, have an ex- 
perienoc of the experiences of pleasure and pain of other puntfos 
without having been aflected by them. The ultimate principle or 
the Brahman ia a prinelplc of pure oonadouaness which underlies 
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the icalit}' of both the purufos, ptakr^t ajwl <ts evolutmi and it is 
becatwc they wc emergent fanns which have thdr essence in the 
Brshman thii they ctin appear os ctmneeted together. The move- 
tnent of the prat:fii k ataa iiUinintdy due to the spontaneous move- 
ment of the pule comciotiancsa, the bs^ic reality. 

The vivefta ant! the oviivAa, the dwltnction and the non- 
diatinctiont are at) itihcreni in hiddhi, and thb cxpbtns why the 
puntfm fait to distinguish themselves from the bwddki with which 
they arc associated. The asaociatioii of the purnfas viith the buddht 
implies that it has in it both the characters of distinction and 
noii'diitmctitrn, 'llie diflkuley t* that the “revelation of the dis¬ 
tinction" is 10 opposed by the force of non-dtstlttction that the 
former cannot And scope for its msnifeatation. It is the purpose of 
to weaken the force of the tendency towards non-distinction 
and ultunatcly uproot it ao that Kvdation of distinction may mani- 
fcat tuelf. Now it may be asked wlwt is the nature of this obstrue-' 
tion. It may be replied that it is merely a negative c<?ntliuon con- 
akting in the non-pioduction of the cognition of the djadnetfon 
through associatiun with the products of prairttr such as attach¬ 
ment and antipathy, through which we are continually passing. 
The Saipkhyaj hmvever, aaya that the tion-productiotJ of the dis¬ 
tinction U due 10 die eicneme subtleness of the nature of bttJidd 
and purufa which i»o much resemble each other that it U diiicult 
to dutinguiah their nature. But this view of the Sirpkhya should 
not be interpreted as meBuing that it b only the subtleness of the 
mituies of these two entities that arrests our discrinunating know¬ 
ledge regarding ihem- For had it been so, then the process of yqjp 
wxiuld be incBkadous in attaining such a knowledge, The red 
reason is that our association with attachment and antipathy with 
regard to gross objects obatnicts our discriminating vision re¬ 
garding these subtle enlitiea. Our attachment to gross objects is 
abo due to our long assoebtkin with sense-objccta. A philosopher, 
tlierefore, should try to dbaodate himself from attachment with 
gross objects. The whole purpose of creation consists in furnbhing 
raatcTtuIs for the experiences of purufe which aeema to undergo all 
experiential changes of enjoynicni and sudering, of pleasure and 
pain, in and tlirougb the ntedium of huJdhi. With the dbsodation 
of buddhi, therefore, alt experience ceases. The God b essentially 
pure CQiisdousjiess, and (hough the knowledge of Uim as such 
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brinRS aboiU liberation, yet epithets of omnipotence, all-pcrrasivc- 
n«s and other personal churactefistics are attributed to Him be^ 
cause it ts through aii approach to God as a atipcr-pcraonal Being 
that devotion is pa^ble, and it is through devotion and personal 
attachment that true knoudedge can ariae- tt ia said in the scrip- 
tares that Cod cannot be resided hy iapas, gifts or sacrifices, hut 
only by bhakti^. The highest devorion is of the nature of love 
{artyuHamS khaitih 

God remains within all oa the inner controller and everything 
i* revealed to ilia super-cotisciousncss without the mediation of 
aenac-consciousness. God is called ajj-pervasive liecatise lie » the 
cause of all and also becaose He is the inner controller. 

Bhakti consists in the whole process of listening la God's name, 
describing His virtues, adoration to Him, and meditation tdti- 
mately leading to true knowledge. ITjcse are all to be designated 
as tlie lervice of God. These processes of operations constituting 
biuikti are ill to be performed with love. Bhikfu quotes Garu^a 
pitrdaa to prove that the root “Ma/" ia used in the sense of ser^i^. 
He also refi^ to the Bhagavata to show that the true bhaiiti a 
associated with an emotion which brings team to the eyes, melts the 
heart and raises the haira of the body, Througli ilie emotion of 
bhahti one dissolves oneself as it were and merges into God’s 
aiatcncc, juat as tlic river Ganges does mto the ocean. 

U wilj be seen from the above that flhik^u urge# on the doctrine 
of bhakti as love, as a way to the highest tealmtion. The meia- 
physical views that tw propounded give but small scope for the 
indulgence of such an attitude toivards divinity. For. if the Ulti¬ 
mate Reality be of the nature of pure consctotisness, we cannot have 
any pctaonal relations with well a Being. The ultimate state of 
le^tion ts also the entrance into a state of non-ditference with 
this Ultimate Being, who ia not Himself a person, and thcrefoie no 
personal relations ought to be poaslble with Iltm, In the VtjSanit- 
mfta-bhhfyo, iv. 1,3, Bhikau says that at the time of or 

cmanapation ilie tndividunls are not associated with any content of 
knowledge, and are therefore devoid of any consdousnesa. and 
being of the nature of unconscious entitica like wood or stone tlicy 
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cntcf into the xU'illumjnsting Sout just ss riven enter into the 
ocean. Again, it is this great Soul that out of its own will sentis 
them forth like sparks of fire and duttngtushes them from one 
Mother and goads them to action ^ Thia (jreit Stud or pamtnmmim 
is the inner^controller and mover of our aelvea. But it may be re- 
mernbeted that this great Soul is not also the Ultimate Prinrfpte, 
the pure consciousness, but is the manifestation of the pure con- 
sctoiisness in aasoebtinn with the tattvomayu body, Under the 
drrumstances the meiaphystca] position does not allow of any per¬ 
sonal relation between the human beings and the Uitttnaie ISntitv. 
But yet the personal relation with the divinity « the ultimate eon* 
sciousne^ not being philosophically possible, that relation is 
ushered in more out of a thektic tendency of Bhik^u tium as e 
necessary natural conclusion. The thcMtic relulioti a also conceived 
in a mystkal fashion in tlic indulgence of the emotions of love 
rising to a state of intoxicatton. Such a conception of Divine love 
is found in the Rh^aruta-purdna^, and later on tn the school of 
Vai^pavism preached by Coitanya. It is different from the con¬ 
ception of devotion or bhaktt found in the system of RAmlnuja, 
where biutfth is conceived as incessant eoniiuual raedhadon. He 
seems to have been, tlietefore. one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
exponent of eraotionalism in thctim, if we do not take into iccount 
the Puratjic emotionalisni of the Hhd^ariita-pur^^. There are 
iiulancea in the writings of modem European philosophers also, 
where tlic difiicult positton docs not justify an ernodonalism thst is 
preached merely out of the theiatic experiences of a pentona] nature, 
and as an illustistion one may refer to the idea of God of Pringle 
Paittsai]. In the conception ofyleo or individuals *1*^ thiire seems 
to be an apparent coatnuliction. For while the punt fat are somc- 
tunes descrilied 9* pure conBcknuneiit, they are it other times de¬ 
scribed as men and wholly under the domination of partmotman 
The contradiction is to be solved by the supposition that the inert- 
ness is only relative, j,e. ihc ptira^ai are to be regarded as them- 
sdi-es inactive, being goaded to aefitm by the Lnlynm; controller, 

* tSMiiir pHliaya-mtkfS.,£m rttaya^tamiamMAJiMridt 
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pornm&tman. They arc emailed memhlmgiitone^r V'ood oniy 

tfi the senac Ih^ they anc jnjictivc in themselvK. Hut this ifiactrrity 
diould not be associated witli tvant of co^idausness* Bctiig afr^rks 
of the ctemiil consciousness ilvey we of tlic nsuitr af con- 

sdousneas. 'rheiriciivity, however, is derived from the param^i^ 
so thi!t» drawn by Mini« they come out of the Eternal trnn* 
sciuusnm and pby the role of a mundane individual and ultufuitcty 
return to Brahtnoji like rivers into tfac ocon at the time of emanci¬ 
pation. "Ehis activity of Ckid is an eternal activity, an eternal 
creative impulse which ta absolutely without any extniTLeous pur^ 
pose {carama-k^rtmatya kfteh nifycih-^)^^ It pTweeds from the 
spontaneous joy of God b 3 spontaneous manner like the pmeess 
of breathing, and Im no reference to the fulhlmetiE of any purpose. 
[fi the Vy§sa-bh£fya it is said that the creation of God is for the 
benefit of living beings. Rut Rhtk^u dries not support any pufpotic 
at all Tliis activity is sonietimes compared with the purposeJess 
playful actirity^ Bin Rhikqu says that even if there k any sltgiit 
purpose in play that also is abseni in the activity of God, The 
actinn also proceeds sponianconsty with the creative desire of Gud* 
fur which no body or sensies are necessary. He is irtcrntJcal with the 
whole univei^ and os such His action ba^ no objective outside of 
Himself, as m the case of ordinaty actions^ It k He \vhO| depending 
upon the beginmngles kisrma of human heings, makes them act for 
good or for evil. The karmn itself also being a part of lik cnerijy 
and a manifestation of His impulse, cannot be regarded as limiting 
Hk freedom ^ ITie analogy of the doctrine of grace where the king 
bestows hia grace or withholds it in accordance with the gocKl or bad 
services of Iik servants is ako regarded as helpful to conreive of the 
freedum of God in harmony with the deeds of the individual. If it 
k argued now\ if the crealhT acti\uty of God b etems], it can de¬ 
pend on the kiirma, Bhiksuk reply k that the setasacce^ry 

rauflcs dctennining the eternal creative imptike of God as pro¬ 
ducing pleasurable and pamBil experiences. FoUmving the trend 
of the RurA^ic method Bhiksu funJier suggests that it k the 
Hiranyagarblia created by God who appears aa the law-giver of the 
lavy of as mduffested in the spcmianeous activity' of Cod. 

It k He, therefore^ who k respon^bte for the sulfering uf humanity 

I ^ n. i. 
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in accortknce vrish their harmm. God hcJpe the prtKcss only by 
letting it go on m an imob$lruoted manner* . In anutlier 
he savB thfli God perceives within Himself as parts of Him the 
jl€iu and their candhioning factors {upSdhi) aMoefated with 
merit and demerit {Jhmttm and mSumna} \ asaodating the$e con- 
didons with the jhw lie brings them out of Hintseit He U thu4 
the maker of souls, just as the potter ts the mater of pots*. 

The self h regard^ as being itself untouchable and devoid of 
any tioHI of association )i The as^aociation bet^veen prakrti 

and purufa^ therefore* b not to be interpreted in the sense of a 
direct contact in the ordinary seme of the term, but the associatmn 
is to be iiodeistood only as transcendentd rdiection thmugh the 
conditioning factors which make the pure soul behave as a phe- 
nofttctml self or jfFii. The self has no knowledge as Its quality or 
character^ and it in itself pure consciousness^ and there b at no time 
a cessatimi of I his conaciousne^t which exists even during tiream- 
less steep. Uut in dreamless sleep there is no actual knouiedge, i*s 
there ia no content pre^nt at the time; and it is for that reason that 
the conadoiumcsa though present in tiic very nature of the self can¬ 
not be appercetved. The or desires existing in the aniah* 

kiiTOtto cannot atfcct the pure soul, fur at that time the mfakkarana 
remains in a dissolved conditioni. Kno^vledge of contents or ob¬ 
jects is posaible only through redactions from the states of the 
buddht. The pure consdou&ness being identical with the self, there 
cannut also be the sclf-cuftacioiisriess invnliiing the notion of a 
duality as subject and object during dreamless sleep. The pure 
con^tousiiess remains the same and it is only in atoortlan<x with 
changes of mental slate that knowledge of objeeta arises and passes 
away*. TTic jivas arc thus not to lie regarded as themselves the 
products of the reflectton of paromSttfum as the Saj'ikarites supprw; 
for in that c as e the jwnj would be absolutely unreah and bondage 
and emandpadon w^ould also be unreal. 

* n^ I* 33. 
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The Brahmafi and the World according to 
V i jfiani-mrta-blia^a. 

The pnoductiop, cxmeace^ tminlenance, modifkadon, dfjcay 
and dcfitruction of the world are frorti 0rahEsian a« God. Be holds 
wiEhin HtctiBeir tdi iheefiergiei cxjmUnjtingthe and purufos^ 

atid TH^mifests Himself in other divcrae forms; Drahnuii as pun: 
consdousness is associated witli the conditioning factor of t Ik own 
hcrujfi, the mdyd m pore saliva quality in af! thia creative activity, 
so from that great Bdng wlto t$ den^oid of all afTlicnions^ karmm and 
ihcir fruits are also produced- The fact that the Brahma-siffrOt IE. a* 
says that Brahman is that from which the world has come into 
being and is being maintained ttnplies that the world os it Ls in its 
envn lealJty is *n etcntal fact in the vciy being of the ullitTuitely real 
and the unmanilested^ The production, the Eninsfortnstbn and ihe 
deairuction of the world arc onty ila phenomenal aspect ^ Brahman 
ifl here rtganded as the aiihtjfhdna^hSro^a. This meaiva ihaE Bmiiman 
is the bads^ the grounds the oJAiira (container) a* it were of the 
universe in which it eriiits as undivided and as indUtinguishahle 
from if and which also holds the nnivei^ together. Bmhrmin is 
the cause which holds together the mateKal cause of the universe 
so that it may transform itself mco it*. Brahman is the principle 
of ultimatcr cause which renders all other kinds of causality po^ible. 
In the original Brahman, the prakfti and the p^ruias exist in the 
eternal consciousness and as such are held together as being one 
with it. The Brshtnan is neither changeable nor identifiable with 
pTokrti and purum. It b because of ihia that, though Brahman is of 
the nature of pure consciousness and unchangeabki yet it in rc- 
j^rded as being one with the universe and as rhe snatcrkl cause. 
The materhl cause or upddam-kih'ana is the name which is given 
to changing tnaterial cause (the vihdri-karana} and EO the ground 
cause or the adhi^lkSna-kara^, The underlying prmcjple of both 
the ground cause {sdhijfhdHA-hdSima) and the material cause 
(up^ma-h&rujno) b that the cfTect is held tn it as merged in it or 
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indlBtmguislubk from Th<^ idea involved in aoibh^o or one- 
with the cause is not regarded as on ordinary relatian of 
identity but as a sort of non-iel4tiotmI roUdon or a situation of 
uniqueness which cannot be decomposed into iti^ cnnstitueiiis so 
that a robtipiu^t bond may be aflirmed of them. The upshot of the 
whole position is that the nature of the universe ts so founded in 
Rnihnian which foroiA its ground that tt cannot be regarded as a 
mere illusory appeamnoe of tt or as a modification or a product of 
it: but while th&c two possible w-ays of relation bertween tlie cause 
and the effect faih the um verse as such has no exbtence, significance 
or nideaiking without the ground in which it is sustained and which 
helps iii evolutionary proccsSn The ordinary relation of the sus- 
twiner and the sustahied U madequatc here, for h implies a duality 
of independent cxistenoe; in the present case* however^ where 
Brahman is regarded as the ground cause there is no such duality 
and the universe cannot be conceived as apart from Brahman which 
fdmis Itrt ground and essence while remaining unchflngcd in its 
transcendent reality, ITitiSt though it may have to be acknowledged 
that there b a relation between the two* die relation haji to be con¬ 
ceived oi the transcendental one, of which no analogy is found else¬ 
where. The seeming pictorial analogy which falls far short of the 
situation is to be found in the case where water U mhed with milk* 
Hero the cxbtcncc of the water b dependent upon the esistcnce of 
the milk so long as the two exist in a mixed condition; and neither 
of them can be conceived without the other. The nuturo of the 
firtikfii and the purufa is ako manifested from the essence of God^s 
nature oa puce eonsctousniias, Tlie causality of substance, quohtica 
and actions is also due to the Ufidcrlying essence of God which 
permeates all dungs. The difference between the relation of 
saHtav^n and this unique relation of iodistinguisliabicncss in the 
ground U that while the former appbes to thu cade of the intimate 
rebtion of the effects in and through thcmfielvea, the btter refers 
only to the special fact of the indistinguishable character of the 
effect in the causey and has no rofcience to the roUtkm of the effect- 
parts among tbemflclves with reference to the whole as an inaepar’* 
able concatenation of effects. The ordinary organic relation such 
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^ that which suhsistS' between the parts of a tiving boit^ is thus 
different from that which ia referred to here as the tndiatmguiaJiable 
character of the effects in the gmtiml. The pam of the tmiverw as 
comprising die living and the Jina-Jiving may be regarded as io- 
Gcpar^ly united with one another in the whole, but such a relation 
Is an inrimate relation between the effects, and the whole is nothing 
hut an assembLige of die«. iTiis is wfmt may !« callcdi the specbl 
feature of samav^a relation. But in (he unique retntion of in- 
disringuishablcnesa in the gnotind the cfftxl subsists in the ground 
in such u manner that the effect has no separate reality from the 
cause*, Srshmon in this view is the basis or the substratum—the 
ground which supports the totality of the unity of pTakfti and the 
pandas to evolve itself into the tinivcrae with its varied forms* It 
dues not, therefore, in itself participate in the changing evolution 
and transformation of wo rid-forms, but it always exists os one with 
it, and being in it and aupporred by it, it develops into the world. 

Vijtoa Bhiksu says that tlic Vaijcfikas believe that find is the 
dynamic or the instrumental agent, whereas he ihinla that the 
causality of Gud cannot be regardiMl as being chher of the tamai^Svi, 
asomavUyi or ntmiHa t>*pefi, hut is a fourth kind of conception'-^ 
ause os ground or container’. He also dcscribca this typs of causa- 
don aa bemg fidh^th&na, a rerm with whidi ive are familiar in 
Sahfcara Vedanta. But the difference between the two idnds of 
^nception of odhisUiano h&fa«a ts indeed very great, for while 
B^hik^u considers this to be the unchangeable ground which sustains 
the movements of the principle of change in it in an undivided unitv, 
Sankara regards <id/jjrfAdna as the basis of all change* which are 
unreal in therraelves. .Wirdtng to Bhiksu, however, the changing 
phcTiomena are not unteal, but they are only eWges which are the 
momficationa of a principle of change which sulysists in on un¬ 
divided unity with the ground cause. When they say that the world 
ta ^ih being and non-being [sad-osadrupn), and is Iwncc unreal 
and Illusory, the Sankarites suffer from a gnive mificonception. The 
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worrd b colled sat and asut (being and non-bemg), becatisc it fe- 
pre$efit« the prinrCiplc of becoming or change^ It b afiirmctt as 
this'^ ^Eicl yet bccoiifie El changes it is again not tfBmied as “this," 
The hiture fonns of the changing process are also non-existent as 
it were in the praenr form and the present form Ls also non^ 
existent aa U were in the futttre fonaa that arc to b<u Thtts, any of 
its ferms may be regarded as not exbtirtg and hence false when 
compared with an entity that alti'ays exists and in the same fottn^^ All 
objectsof the w or Id-so far os they are past and future are contradicted 
by theirpnesent stntcs and are therefore regarded as false^ but so far as 
they are perceived in thdr present ttaie they are regarded as ntd^. 
The imi verse hovw'cf+ an eternal md tmmuEable fonn as 

pure consciousness in the very nature of Brahman from which it is 
aepanted out as the world of matter und The pure con- 

sciutisness in itself is the only uJtimatc rsility which is ever the 
same and is not subject to any change or process of becoming. Both 
the individual soub and the world of maUer are ultimately dis¬ 
solved and merged in Brahmam fhr pur^and ultinuite conscious¬ 
ness, Tlvesc^ ihcrcforei ure regarded as being names and forms 
when compaml with the ultimate diangcle^ Rtaltty^^ Brahman*. 
But Ehis docs T\Oi mean ihai the univer^ of matter and souls Is 
absohiiely iinnta] and mere mayil or illvistnn. If all lhat api^ra 
were absolutely false, tlien all moral values would disappear and all 
noiiuna of bondage and emancipation would become meaningless. 
If the falsity of all things except the pure consciouBness can be 
proved by iny means, that itself w'outd prove that such proofs have 
validity and that therefort: tht^rc are other things over and above 
pure coEtsdousne^ which may be valitL If such proofs are Ent^alid 
but can establish the validity of pure consciouartess as against the 
vaUdity of all other things, then such proof* may also prove the 
reality of alt other things in the world. It may be held that w^hat 
ordinary people consider a* true can be proved to bt Invalid by 
what b regarded by them as vsilid means of proof; but on the 
Sankaritc view tiathtcig is regarded as valid and therefore there are 

otiilivJI. I- 1i 3i 
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no proofs by which tbc valiiitty of the world-process can be Ttidi n- 
toined. Ba( the repiy th^l TUttuaUy comes to such a view U that 
though the validity of the world may not be proved, yet that does 
tint lead to the conctwaion that (he world-process is unreal; for even 
if its validity is not proved, its validity or rooliiy ituiy at least Iw 
doubtful. Thenr is, therefore, nothing by which we may cottic to 
sjiy concluabn about Its invalidity and unreality. The reality of the 
universe is of * different order from that of iJrahman, which n of 
the tnture of purr consciousness, as the fortner consisis of practical 
efficiency [txrtha-kriy^-kdnttia). But even though in the state of a 
changing process the reality of the world is only its reality as he- 
coming ^ as causal efficiency, yet it has also an ultimata reality in 
itself, since it has ctimc into being from the ultimate realityt 
Brahmaii. Fhe world of matter and souls eidsts in Gixl as pure 
consciouanesa and therefore as one with Him. \nien from out of its 
state as pure consciousness it is manifested as the world of matter 
and souls, we mark it as the stage of creation. When again they re- 
tire back into God as being one with His oonsdouanesa that is 
marted as the state of dUsoIutioni. The universe of matter and 
souls IS also ulrimatety to be regarded as bring of the nature of 
consetousness, and u as such a omstitticnt of the ultimsie pure 
consciousness in which it rcrnoiiis as it were merged and lost Tlic 
world of vistble forms and changes is slio thus of the nature of 
thought, and only the ignorant regard them as mere obicent* When 
the scriptural rests speak of the identity of the world and Brahman 
they refer to this ultimata state in which the world exisrs in the pure 
consciousnes^Brahman as one with it. But it is tmt onlv in the 
state of disMlutmn that the world exists in Brahman in undivided 
unity, but m the state of creation also the world extste in Brahman 
^ one ^th It. for the ao-oOlcd mechanical and other kinds of 
W that are to be found in matter and which constimta its 

that the world with aU its changes cslsts in God*. In the state of 
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pralaya the wortil'Cmr^es exist in CkHl as mme form of ccmsdimis- 
ness or conscioug ^'hich b bier on manifested by I lim as 

materiiil energy or matter. The unity of the u™ld-trnisrgii» in God 
b such that though thc« rrUtn Mine kind of independence yet it 
U M held up and mixed tip ns it were in the ttentit)' of CckI that it 
cannot be separated from Him. Their independence con^sts in the 
(act diey are of the rtature of energy^ but as God poase^cs tiiein 
they can have no exbtenee and they cannot be conceived as apart 
fmm I lim. M thus described llie world of matter has no pcrmuicnt 
re3l[r)^:i and the consclouattess of this fact may be called the bi^Jha 
or contradiction (p^amdrthika^sotttf^-^fhava-mic^a foo 
But In spile of thb hMim the unhxrse has a rebtive or tyaniihdnkn 
existence (t^tia-b^dhypira suiij^^n-$^han^*dfnitifiTyavuh^nka- 

The cauadity of prakrti and porwpr is Umited to tl^r specific 
capacities which determine the nature of tnodificationfl- But God is 
the univeraal all-cause behind them which not only shows ii^lf 
through these spccilic limitations but which negubte® the inner 
hannuoy and oidcf aubsi:Sting in them pnd in their murma! rcladons. 
Thun the visual organ is limited in i ts f unctiazi to ihc operatJon of 
vision, and the tactile oi^n is limited in its function to the opera¬ 
tion of touch, but the fimedons and actJvicies of all these are 
orgaruxed by the individm! seif which operates and manifests 
itself through them. Thus Braliinan in this sense may be regarded 
as being both the instnimental and the material cause*, According 
to S^rnkbys and Vo^ the pfukrti i$ supposed to be associated with 
tlic ptirti^of through the inner and mherent teleology, but accutding 
to the Vedantic view as interpreted by Bhticsu their mutual sssoda^ 
non is due to ilie opemtioci of God*- 

* t* >• 4- 
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The Individual. 


In his oanUDcntniy on the fft'fflra'-jfOd, hhik^u aajv that the more 
universal has a wider sphere than tlw less univere^ and therein re 


it Is Called Brahman in relation to it. *(*he anise of an efFect is vndcr 


and more univmal than the effect and ts therefore called Brahman 
in companson with tt. Tims there is a hierarchy of Brehmana. But 
that which ia at the apex of the hierarchy is the htiehest tintvenuil 
and the ulttmaie ouise, and is therefore ctllcd the highest Brahman. 
Brahman is thus the highest and the ultimate reality, ’'fhe deter¬ 
minations that make the universe of matter exist in Brahman as 
merged in \ts nanirc as thought. Creadon means that these de¬ 
terminations which exist there in a potential form and without any 
operation are numfested and made operative as the world of nature. 
God in HU nature aa pure consciousnesa lias a full and complete 
ac(]tiainiance of a!] the possible de\'elopmcR£s and modiheatiuru of 
the pre-matter as evolving into the actual universe. The starting 
point in the evolution of the pre-matter or prahrti k the moment 
of its associadon with the eptrits. Fbc scriptural text saya that the 
l.ijrd entered into the and the pirrarajr. dUiurbed the equi¬ 

librium and associated them with one ao other, Tlw pirnq'iu are, 
however, like sparks of coiMciousneas and it U not possible to 
produce any dUtorhance in them. The disturbance is thus produced 
m the prokrii and the effect of such disturbanre in the prakrii on 
the purn^dj U interpreted as seeming disrurbonoes in the purtifos 
as weU. The purutos are to he conceived as being parts of God and 
There cannot be a real identily between the pmufot and the 
Bra^an. The so-called identity between the p»rusm and the 
refera merely to tlic fact of the purufos beioif the 



mdindual souls la denied, that would amount to , deni 
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In xhisi connectiofi 11 bt nlm urged tfant the itidividuiil sguts 
derived from God jiift as spor^ eome out of fire or the »oii comes 
out of the father. TTir indivitlmii Mub rtaernhle God «o (ar in ilicy 
arc of llic nature of pure consdouaoe^s. But though they have 
tome out of Kiro, yet they retain their indivfidualtty and thu$ pre- 
Berre* for tliem the sphere of tiieir moni! tarecr. The iodividuat 
souls are free and emandp^ted in thdr 01™ nature, they are all* 
pervasive and they also hold ih« universe within them in their 
consdousne^. In ail these they share the tmture of Bmhrmin. But 
in assoebdon with the limiting conditions fupMhi) they appear 
04 finite aud limited^ When the entire career of the tudiiridual souts 
b known as exhning in Gmhman as pari of tip as being manifested 
out of i! a* ^anite enddes^ aa leading 4 career of their oym in 
association with the limiting conditions and ultlmatety disaociadng 
thcmselv^ from them and real being their own natures as one \vfth 
Bmhman and in a sense djifereni from itp this is the ime philosophijO 
knowledge and nealixation of thdr mvn nature. 'When the indi- 
viduak suit their career md destiny in tife they are diffcrcni from 
Brahmant hut there was a time when they remained in one un¬ 
divided unity with Bfahman, But in spite of this unity the GrahmnJt 
h always felt as didcrenl and as the other of the individuals, and 
thii difference is nei'er Bubbled^ But the difTerence of this view 
from the Sftrnkhya is that the Simkhya is satisfied only with con* 
sideling the individuality and i»epanitenefis of the purufos^ but the 
V^ed 4 nlic view as interprered Iwrtin cannot ignore the fact that in 
spite of their nefiarateness they are one in essence with Brahman 
and have sprung out of it, and after the fulfilment <if thdr career of 
individuahty and destiny will again be merged in iTt and even during 
thdr mundane areer have an aspect of undiviclcdness ivkb B rahman 
inasmuch os they ire the powem or energies of llie difference 
that exists between the individuals and Braliman b most apparent 
during the mundane career on iceouni of the fact that the world of 
nature lias ascpsmie taistence tn the consciousness of the individual 
centres and each one of them ia Jinured to Itb own e:!£peri^icts. 
Hut at ilic time of dissoUition, when the tvortd of nature merges in 
the finihman as a potential kvcl of its energies^ the individyala are 
' hft^lJbhtdau 
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aLv> mcfg«l 5n it and have no separate spheres of experience for 
ttiemHivcs and thus oca« to have any cJcacriptive defiditua of 
ih€m5cl%'cs. 

T he nature of ihe ftlatton of part mid whole that between 
the wdividuabajid Biahimti is regarftd asthoiaubBisting between 
the son and ifae father. The father is reborn in the son. Before birth 
the son lies in a state of undivided unity in the vital tawrgy gf the 
father and yet when he aeparaics out of him it io the «tnc vital 
encrg>- of the father that repeats itself in its new career and ha* a 
sphere of activity which is definitely its own. ARuin. when it is said 
that the indivtduaU are pans of Brahmaii. it ahoiUd mji lie inter¬ 
preted to rnean that they ha\'c any share in the cxbtencc of Brehman 
world-creator. God b not homogeneous in His nature, 
but d,e ekment of individuation and dififcrenmiion always exists 
m Him. ll^J k been a homogeneous being His parts would have 
no specific differentiation and they would be like the parts of apace 
which are aJwaj^s indistinguishafaJe from one another. But the^t 
t^t God has within Him the pfinciple of differentiation eipjain* 
the fact that the mdivxduats rocmble Bmhman onlv in the aspect 
of their conaoouan^ but have no share in Hi, i^rive functions 
or omnipotence. nie SitpUiyiscs hold that salvation « attained 
thruugh iWioation of attachment a, "mine" to„„c*s experience, 
rrtn f ^ underetanding and body, owini «« one's 

tHeself-shiningenut? to which 
all ex^nen^ app^ and withm which they are held t'oRether a, 
tme with ,t though t^ are all different from i|. Bm the Vedima aa 

f ^ «tach,nent as "mine" vnniahra 
M^tf tr r ^^naciousness. with the know. 

wluch they are mamuuned and into which they ultimately retm 

in the VetUnia as heiein inter^ited^ iwth in the Sllipkhya and 
Ihe dumlulion nf ih, faj,, “I™™ u nttamed dmugh 

«.phie„nnepdn„. dWntnnt pldlo- 
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Consciousness is noT a quoHcj bm it is the very subsbmce of the 
self. Jusl flfl %lit is a substance which iUommates other thmgs, ao 
consoouRti^ is stlso n Auhstancc which iUumimites other things. 
When one ^yt *'\ know ic** knowledge appears in be st quality of 
I ** which is neither self tior a homageneous entity, The I is a 
oortiptex of icnsc-faculties^ anderstaniiing^ etc^ to which a qualitv 
can he attrihuted; the self is not a complex entityH but A homo^ 
gcficons simple auEntance—the conidoiumess. '^rhe complex entity, 
ihc " Ij* expresses alt things by a msnifestation of consciousness, 
Bliss Df happtnesst howei*^^ cannot be regarded as a self-mrcaling 
substance, hot it b an mdepenikiit substance like sorrow which k 
reveakd by coruuriouAneas, Neither the Brahman nor the self can 
therefore be regarded as being of the nature of bliss or happtn^ 
as ihU is s mcxlificaticin of praArti and has therefore to be regarded 
as cxpresscihlc (dfiya) and nut as ^pressing (di&iana). The con* 
9cii>U3Rcss rcc{nircs the mtermediary of inteltcctual functions for 
the tUumination of otijecta, but consdoiisness in ioself docs not 
quire the intermediary of any other functions, as such a view would 
lead unly to an infinite regressus without solving the pulnt at issue, 
h k also wrong to suppose that the principle of cunsdousuesa 
esetci^ any operaticti in order to rev'cal itaeif, for an entity cannoi 
operate on ilsclf (karma-koftf-trimlhdt). If for the above reasons 
the self cannot be re^rded as being of the nature of bliss, then at 
the time of aalvation also there cannot be any bliss in the self. There 
is only a ces^tkm of sorrow ar that time^ or mther a oesiation af 
Iwith happiness and sormw which U technically called a stale of 
happiness or ^ukhu (mkham dufjAAa-fukhS^tyi^ahy, At the time 
of ematicrpation ill conditioning factors such as the intellectual 
functiona and the like are dissolved imd as a consequence thereof 
all experiences of pleasure and pain also vanUb» for these are sub¬ 
stances belonging to objects which were presrated to the self 
through these conditions. When the Upankads say that the self k 
dearest to us, it need not necessarily be supposed that it k the 
pleasure that u deamtu to us, for tiu; self may l>c regarded as being 
valued for its own suite; it may abo be supposed that pleasure here 
mons the cessation of paln^ "rhe desire for tminortality or con- 
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imiicd cxiitencB of ihe self illuatrates the fEttltnjg of fundnees tJuit 
vtt: all have for ourseh^. The other view, that the uldnute iibjeii:t 
of realization is extermination of all sorrow is alio not open to any 
objection on the ^oitnd that pleaiiire and pain novr belonged to 
the selves: for the association of plcsaure and pain is only with re¬ 
ference to their enjoyment am] sutfering and not directly as a bond 
of attachment to the $elf> The term "Aftctgn,’' which may be trana* 
latcd only semi-aecurately a$ “experience,'' has a twofold applies* 
lion 35 referring to haildhi or psycllowa and to ^uru^d. The prakrti 
is composed of tukka, dahkha and mohit suhaianccs, and buJJAi is an 
ctjplute of the pfukfti', therefore, when the Ajiddhi is in xsaociMtlun 
with mkha or duhliha, such an association supplies the ^rdditu' with 
the stuff of which it is made and thus sustains and rnaintaina iu 


nature and txinsututino. But when the ivord hhvga has a reference 
to purufa, it means that the pleasure or sorrow held in the buddhi is 
reflected on It and is thereby iniiiitcd, li is this intuition of pleasure 
and pain through their reflectinn in the puruta that is regarded as 
their bhoga or experience by puntfu. The buddhi cannot have any 
hhoga or experienee, even m a remute seiuc of the tenn, for the 
simple reason that it is unconaeJous, hm it may well be argued that 
since the puTuso is not in reality the e^o, ii cannot have any ei- 
pericnce in any real sense of the term | and since it cannot in reality 
have any experience of sorrow, it cannot in reality regaid its cessa¬ 
tion as being of the utmost value to it. 'ITie reply to such an objec¬ 
tion is that the realization of the fact that the cessation of sorrow is 
of ultunaic value tn the experiencer, the purufa, leads the rndeflit on 
it» onward path of progress. Mad it not l>een so there would be no 
movement of the buddhi on Imes of utUitv. So though pleasure and 
pain do not belong to purofa, they may yet be experienced bv it and 
the huddht may be pitied by such cxperienGcs, 

Whtm the L’panjgad says “that art thou," the idea at the bach 
of It IS that the self is not to be identified with any of the clemeni* 
of the p^osi^he huddtd-^ with any of tlie cvolutes of the 
jr^fi. The self ts part of the pure consdonsness—the Bnihmiin. 
WTien a man from the L^panisad text or one's teacher that he 
of Bndnmn he tnea to realize it through a precess of 
^diutiure The ^fferoice of the Vediniic view from that of 
&^ya IS t^t the latter rests with the individiial selves as the 
Ultnnate entmes whereas the former emphasizes the Brahman as 
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the ultimate rtdtty^ and abo the fact that the reality of all other 
thinga, the 8elvc$ and the mattcfi depends ultimately on their 
partidpation in it- 

Brahma-Expenence and Experience. 

Cauic may be defined as the producuviiy due to direct and im¬ 
mediate perception of the imtierbl catiBe. The buddki ia reganled 
m an effect because^ like jugs and other ihingSp it h produced 
thrtTUgh isnine direct and immediate intuition of its causal matefiail. 
This naturally Implies that the haJdhi has a causa! material whl^ 
b directly perceived by some Being and to which tiis creative 
BCiivity b directed and this Being b CJod, It b said in the Brahma* 
tuttas that Brahman can be known hy the testimony of the scrips 
tures. But this cannot be true, for the Upanisads say that the 
Bn^hnuaji cannot be escpmsscd by words or known by intellect. 
'Fhe reply to thlii b that the denbi contemplated in such parages 
refers only to the fact that Brahman cannot 1>e known hi entirerty or 
in its uniqueness by the scriptuniJ but these passages do not 
mean that it b not possible to have a generic knowledge of the 
natufir of Brahmiui. It ia only when w^e have such a generic know¬ 
ledge froin the scripture thal we enter the sphere from which wc 
may proceed further and funher thrtnigh the processed of Yoga and 
have idttmaiely a direct miuitivc apperception of U. The specilic 
nature of God m devoid of any quality or chanictcr only means that 
llis nature b different from the mtun: of all otjicr thingip and 
though such a nature may not be realized by ordinary perception^ 
inference or other sources of kncnvkdgei there connoa be any ohjec* 
tion to its being apprehended by the mtuition of Yoga meditation. 
There are some Vedilntiata who think that the Brahman cmnol be 
felt or appteliended intuitively, but there h a mental state or func¬ 
tion which has the Brahman m its object. Such a mental 

atate destroys the ncsdence and as a result of this the Brahman 
shines forth. But Bhiksu ohjecta to tliis and say« that the vriti or 
mental furtetion ia admitted for tebting the consciousnesa or the 
aclf with the objects, but once this conneetjon h effected the objects 
are directly apprehended^ so, in order to bring Brahnutn within the 
sphere of knowledge, the intuidve apperception L$ in itself suiEcient 
for the purpose. It cannot be held that, since Brahman is itself of 
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the n^tuie of pure illitTnmntiQni, no spcdnl intuitive npprcheniuon 
jfl noccesarj' and that the existence of the mentat function nr vftH 
was admitted for explaining the diMoIution of ignona; for BTahman^ 
being of the nature of consdouaness; can be featiKcd ordy through 
intuitive apprehensiun which is iteeif of the nature of know]edge< 
Since all apprehendon ia direct and iinmedbte, self-knowledge 
muat also be of the same kind. 'I'hcjitr is also no necc^ty to assume 
a pnndple of obstruction which has to be overcome as a condition 
of the rise of knowledge. In the state of deep dreamless afcep a 
principle of obatructlon in the shape of the function of fmma has 
to be adntitted in order to explain the absence of hnttwlcdge which 
leads to the absence of all cognitive or practical behaviour. To the 
opponent's idea that since Grahman is sclf-ttiminous it camtot have 
any relation with anything else, and th-ii since Brahimni and the 
self ate identical there cannot be any seir-knowlcdge of Brahman, 
for the Brahman annul 1» both the knower and the known, 
Bhiksu s reply is that sclf-'luminouancss does not mean uorelatcd- 
ness; and the abwluti: identity of the self and die Brahman cannot 
also be admitted, and even if it he admitted we can explain the 
method of Braluua'lcnoivlcdge by the same manner in which our 
Mpcrientifll knowledge or sclf-coriBcioiisncss can be explained. 

Bhiksu think* ihjit since we do not find in tiic Hrtthma-iutrai 
any account of the origin and growth of kmiwledgc, the Siipkhya- 
Yoga account of knowledge may well be accepted on account of the 
geneml affinity of the Sajpkhya-Yoga ideas with the Vedintu, 
According to the Sarnkbya-Yoga there is first a contact of the senses 
with their respective objocU and as a result the fmnm aspect of the 
hudJM is subordinated at the time; and the fmMU m pirre mtva 
assumes the form of the object Thia state of haddki is called an 
objective stale of the bmidki or a sensory ida or stale (rd huddhm- 
ewdrS v^aya-hma huddhj-vrttir ity inuring dre^ 

ajid comcmplulive statca images of external objects arise in the 
uund and ore directly perceived and therefore valid. The cunnec- 
tton of the ptTusa with the citemal objects u thus effected through 
the mtermediary of rlie huddhi. So long as the tmddiu remains im¬ 
pure the puruta caimut get itself related to objects through it. It 
18 for ^ reason that during deep sleep when die budifti' is dottii- 
nat^ by f^of thepunua-oonsdousness cannot manifest itself or 
make itself rebted with other objects. As soon as the buddhi is 
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modified imo ^ sensory or imagg-^air it is reflected m the 
which liien rcveiU il 4 » a flash of conafiouit siatCp It h m this 
rminrtcr that the pure infiuiie cunadotwiess dn mumfest iisrtf into 
finite forms of objects. Aa the buddhi is constantly tmiisrormtni; 
itself into various forms «mJ rejTcctiog them on the purufa from 
iTegiuniti^gless time there te a continuiouft flow of conscious attUes 
ody occasionally punctuated by diumiess sleep, 'llie pttnqa in its 
enm is alsu reflected in the buddhi and thereby gives rise to the 
notion of ego. In this connection Bhik^u criticbes the view of 
Vicaspati that die reflection of the ptinifjJ in the buddhi is svdfidcrtt 
to expliun the cognitive lituition* and sayi that a refleetjon of con- 
scicFimicss cannot itself he conscious and hence omnot explain why 
the states of buddhi should appear 2a conscious. But the assumption 
that the slates of buJd/ti are rcllccted in the consciousness explains 
their real oormection with cortsdouiiness^ It may be said that since 
it b only the reflectiems that are associated with consdousntss, the 
things as they exist are not known. The reply to such an objtrction 
is that 1J1C Atu/d/d-stales are but copies of the external obj;ccta; and 
if the copies are intclligbcdr we have in the validity of such direct 
acqimintance of Ihe copi^ the guarantee of thdr application to 
objecis^ It nuiy be said again that when the reflections of the 
^WdAi-states in tlte consciousness appear as one with it and thcre^ 
fote produce the pliciiomenon of knowledge we have in such phe- 
nomenit an iHuflory unity of the consciouanesa with the states; our 
knowledge then becomes illufioty. ITie reply to such an objection 
is that even if there is hAO element of illusion in knowtcdgCt that does 
not touch the reality und v^alidity of the objects to which such 
knowledge refers. Valid tnoxvlcdge (prumil) thus consbtx of this 
reflection of the buddhi-tuve^ in the 'Hic fruit of the cog- 

nilrve process {prumuna-phahi) lielougs to the pure conscioiisness or 
the pufufa w'ho thu^ behav'i» as the knower^ though he b abaolutefy 
unattnehed to all experiences. The Vaifc^ikas lay str^-s on the 
appeamnee of knowledge as produced and destroyed and tliefeforc 
regard kncrwlcdge being produced or dmtroycd by the cotloca- 
tion of causes. The reHeciinn of the menial estates to punisa i$ ex- 
pUined by them as if the knowledge beinnged to the 5^. lire 
Ved^ticepbicmolugical process in which the purufa appears to be 
the knower and the enjoyer is expltiined by them as being due to a 
separate cognitive process called 
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Tlic tr^sccndfntiil cxp^ncucc of Oo<i to be cicplajned 

en the basis of the origin of orditmry csEperiendal knowledge. 
Through the utiiier^tandiug of the rticjtning of the scripiurmi texts 
flod by the processes of Yoga there ari:^ in the hudjhi a modt^ca- 
tiun of the form “ 1 am Binhinaii/* ’Fhis ^^tid (orm of modilicatiuni 
being reflected ut thepon/f^e^ is revealed as an intuitive appereepf ton 
of the fact as trtjc ^If-imowfcdgc heJonging to pmtfa, llie dif¬ 
ference fjctween ordituury experiential knowledge and tliia know¬ 
ledge ut that tt dcstmys egoism In sueh a conceptinn 

of self-knowledge the ohjection thai the self ciiinot be boih the 
Icnower and the known docs not hold goodj for the self ihfli is 
known^ being a mental states is differeni in character from die 
transccndenl self which knows it. The ironsccndenr self as such is 
the knower, while fts reflection in the buddki as coming back to it 
is the ^If that is knnwn^ The objection that the admission of the 
poseibLlity of sclf-knott*Iedgt stands ggaiiut the doctrine of the self- 
luimnoa1t>* of the «if is not valiii -fhe self-lumtap«ftj- of the self 
simply m^ns tliai it shines by itself and docs not require the aid of 
any conditions to manifeat itself. 


Seif-Luminosity and Ignorance* 

Citeukiia has defined self.luinincWTty as that which not being 
knowable may y« be treated or felt » immediate im;cdyutve iaii 

Bhik?*J argues dmt ,«cii a de¬ 
finition of self- omm^ty is qMite imdmmible. It 

» mro here $o defined m the Upani^ads ami it doM not follow from 
the etymology of the word ivaprahaiatvo. The etymology only in- 
dicates the meamng "known by itself." Again, if s thing is no, 
knoHTi or oogm^. u cannot far that simple reason have any leb- 
tion to os; and such a meaning would be directly against the 
scriptural to^imony which affirms that the uldmate trmh con he 

be suggested that though tlie 

thTiTS- "“J ^ vet it S have 

the effect of removing the aadya in the purufa. But thb is open to 

™ objecuona. FimUy, .he self-luminous « a v^id me^ of 

knowIcdge-3 but the mere removal of the 
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\ht pwufa cannot bo regarded aa valid knowledge or a In 

tlm connectidn It is also to the mcMiing of the term 

fni'J vtS." If it meami on ilinsoiy inmtal state, it must be a iiate of 
the AuJdAi, and its destfuction must also belong to the huddhi and 
not to the If it niecms the psychical inatinerts or loot- 

LocUnationfl which are the caiusc of errors, then also since such root- 
instincts I'clong to die gimm of the pr<dtffi the destruciinn of such 
mot-instinns must also qualify the praf^L If it w reganded as a 
tamos —^ibstanoc which covers ilie selfi the supposition would be 
inadmissible, for if the tamos inherent in the budJki is not removed 
there cannot he any modification of the bmldki copying the object 
in it, and if the tamm in the bt^ddhi is once so removed then iJiere 
cannut be any reflectinn of k in the purufo. Thus the view that 
knowledge leads to the dissolution of the veil of ignorance cannot be 
supported- The veil is only related to the instruments of knowledge, 
such as the eye, and cannot therefore be regarded as ha’^ing any¬ 
thing to do with the pure conscioitsn™. The cjcplaiiatkm of the 
rise of knowledge os being due to the TemovsJ of the veil in the putt 
cansciuusness cannot iherefore be justified. There cannot be any 
veil in the self. If the self be of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there cannot be any veil of ignonunce inherent in it as the two sup¬ 
positions are self-contradicKiry. Again, if it U supposed that the 
world-appearance is due to the operation of the principle of ig* 
fiofatice or oridya in the mind and if it is supposed that true know¬ 
ledge dispels such ignorance, then we are led to the nbsolutely 
unwarrantable conclusion duii the world may be destroyed by 
knowledge, or that when one self attains true knowledge the world- 
appearance tm such ceases, or that when craaricipation is attained 
during the lifetime of a saint he will have no experience of the 
world around him. If it is held that the emancipated saint has still 
an element of ignonince in him, then the tlieory that knowledge 
destroys ignorance has to he given up. Moreover^ if the self be 
regarded as being absolutely unattached to anything it 

is wrong to suppose that It would be associated with atidyA or 
ignorance. The veil can have reference only to the mrtual states, 
but it cannot have any relation to pure and unchangeahle conscious¬ 
ness I for Vit have no analogy for such a thing, Agaln^ if it is held 
that there is natural association of ignorance with pure consetous- 
ncaSf such an association can nc^'er be broken off. If such an 
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aMociation be rtgardett ii» the consequence of sonw csusid cob- 
(lition, it may well be said that such causutity may be round in the 
menial states themselves. At least this would be a much timjilef 
su()position than the primaiy assumption of a relationship of 
oritfyd with pure consciousness and then to assume the opention 
of the mental slates to dtssob'e it* 'T'he association of a veil with the 
mental states has to be admitted st least in the case of deep sleep, 
swonn Or senili^, Thus, if the ti'ctl has to be associated with the 
tncjital states, as the inAtrumpni of knowledge, it is quite unneces- 
aar) to assume it with refctcnce to the self or pure conaciDUsncaa. 
Paian/ali, in his has defined as a tnental state 

which apprehends the nnn«etenial as the eternal, the imptite is the 
pure, the pleasure as sorrowr, It is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
a sepamte substance inseparably associaited with pure conscious¬ 
ness. In the same way it is wrong to define fcnmvlcdge os the 
cessation of mridyS, which ticlongs to the purufa in tilts capacity. 
ITic proper way of representing it would be to say that knowledge 
ai^ in theptiTOfo witli the cessation of imVfya in the ments! states. 
With the rise of die final knowledge as “I am Brahiiun" towards 
which the whole teleological movement of the ptakfti for the 
putufa was tending, the ultimate purpoM of the prttkrti for ilie sake 
of the puma is realized, and that being so the teleological bond 
which was urndng or asaodating the buddhi with the purtua is tom 
Munder and the mind or the hiaW/ji ceases to have any function to 
discharge for the sake of the puma. With the dcstmclion of false 
knowledge all virtue and vice also cease and thus there is the final 
^ancipation with the destruction of the inlegrity of the buddhi 
Avtdyd (fiiise knowledge), mmUd (egoi«n), ruga (attadiment), Arm 
(antii^thy), ahhtntveia (self-lore) may all be regarded as rmdyd or 
fol« ^owledge which is their cause, and uttfrfviS mav also be re- 
^rded as tamar which is its cause. Thu tamai oUtrui^ the maiii- 
fwtation of fafreo and it is for this reason that there is false know- 

W sattr^a, the iattva mani- 

mstrumcntaliiy the ultimau- sdf. Tlit words 
knowledge (jaana) and '‘ignorance'- are used in the 

^pturea_to denote and tamos. The word famm is used to 
i^^otc ^nuua and there is no such as Indewribahk or in- 

^mte ™tity « suppo^ by the Saiifcames. tn ordinatv 
penmnal knowledge this tmimr is only tempomrUy removed; hut 
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in thii cmc of tlie nse of true and uliimate knowledge the power 
of the gTittOT to undergo tnodificstuon for the of the uleviim 
puruja i$ destroyed. Before the iottva can show iiBclf in its own 
i‘r/ri or state, tl must dominate the tmtiiu which would have resisted 
the icttva slate. Tliu* the oniolopcal opposition of tlje fottva and 
the tamai must settle tlwir differences before a psychologUail state 
can moke its appeaiance. 


Relation of Sanikhya and Vedanta 
according to Bhiksu. 

Bhik^ thinks that the Sarnkliya and Yoga philoeophtra are 
intUnately connected with the VedSnta and are referred to io the 
Upanifads. For this reason when certain topics, as for example the 
problem of eaperientiai knowledge, an: not described tn the 
k^dinta, thcoe are to be suppletnetited from the Samkhya and 
Yoga, If there is any seeming antagonism between the two, these 
also have to be so explained that the opposition may be recondkd. 
Bhiksu takes this attitude not only towards ftirpkhya-yoga but also 
towards Nyiy4-Vaiie?ik8, and the Pancaratra. ;\cconling to him 
all these systems have their basis in the Vedas and the Upani^ds 
and have therefore an intcmal affinity which b not to be found in 
the Buddhists. The Buddhists arc therefore the only real opponent, 
‘rhus he aitatnpte to reconcile all the ^tika systems of philosophy 
os more or lc» suppltmentary to one another or at least preenting 
differences which can be reconciled if they a« looked at from the 
proper angles of vision. Bhik^n collecia his materials from the 
Upanbada, the Purinas and the mrtif and tries to build his system 
of interpretation on tliat baaU, It may, therefore, be regarded on 
the whole as a faithful interpretation of the theisde VedSitta which 
b the dominant view of the Puraijas in generel and which repre¬ 
sents the getieral Hindu view of life and religion. Compared with 
this gencnil current of Hindu thought, which flows through the 
Putinas and tire mfiii and has been the main source from which the 
Hindu life has drawn its inspiration, the extreme tlie 

citreme Vedanta of Sankara, the extreme Myap. and the ettremc 
dualism of Madhva may be regarded as metaphysical fotmulismB of 
conventional philosophy, Bhiksu's philosophy is a type of bkeda- 
blieda whicli lias shown itself in vitrious foms in Bharir-prapmca, 
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BhSjduua, Rlmlituja, Nunbirka mid othen. The general viewfxiinl 
of ^ hhtdS-hheda philosophy ia iliat it believe* in the reality of the 
tinivefac as well as in ita spirituaJitv, tile distinctness of the in¬ 
dividual flouls a* well as in (heir being centres of the manifestation 
of God, morel freedom and responsibility as wet! as a spJntuul 
detemunion, a personal God os well as an impcrsoDal reality, the 
ultimate ^itit in which matter and pre-matter arc tltasuvcd into 
spirituality, an immanent tekolog)' pervading through matter and 
souls both m their origin and rautuai intcreoarse as well as in 
the toll nets of the divine will, omnipotence and orumsdence, 
tn the superior value of knowledge as wdl as of (oi.'e. in the 

compiilMriness of moral and social duties as well as in their 
abnegatKm. 


The ordinary classical fSanUdiya is well known to be atheistic 
and tlw problem artses is to liow this may be reconciled with theism 
ineamations. In interpreting titra i. 1 . c, 
of tlw BraJitna-tutta. Bliiksu says that since the aeripture* wy 
that tt perceived or desired," Brahman must be a Peroon, for di^ 

‘ pre-matter 

Sankare, m interpreting thisnJrr^, assert* that the pur¬ 
port of the m-ren »that k not the cause of the world beiise 

ld« of a k unvedic. Dhiksn tpiotcs a num¬ 

ber of passages ^m the Itpani^ads to show diai the idea of a 
not imvedic^ Frakrti is spoken of in tire Upankads as ihc 
cause of^ worU and as the energy of God spoken 

of ^m^a m the and God is spXn of as 

or the msgiciai, who holds within llimreJf tiu: magic power.'The 
--^^hold hxs magic, but the magtc power lies all the 

ordinary pro*rri U always undergoing chZe ^ ^ 
ii is only the special h 

always regarded as unchanging, with God that la 

» «.™r;rn;xs »■ -f 

cm „ piss '• 

ocly «pl.n.tio|. cf tfii. i, ou, .llribu^LTSui 

■ '■"e^ec. It 
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meam only ihnt wlicn !hc proppf collocniicm of Iho con- 

ditiomt h ftttdy for crmeri^Ticc into cn^dvic prodiiction at any par^ 
tituEar ptnnt of tirnCr it is designated as the manifestation of the 
trreative will of God. God*a knowledge and will cannot have a be¬ 
ginning in time^ But if God's cncau^t: ivUI be regarded as the ouise 
of the movement of the prakrti^ then the S&fpkliya view that the 
mov^ement of ili^prak^ii is solely due to its inheietit teleology to be 
of service to ilje purvfos bccomcB indefensible. "Fhc siUir^, rajaf 
and i^mas in die arc indeed rcganled tti Bimkhya m the triad 
of three persons, Brahma^ Vimu and Mahesvara—the three created 
goda as it ureie {janyf^ivms), Bnt the Sirplthya dtra ntit believe in 
any etenrnl God {nityf^hara}^ According to Yoga the part of 
mahat aBsociated with eternal powers and existing eicraally m the 
eniandpated state is ihc person called Ih^ara, tlia sattva bcidy is^ 
howevetf csf the nature of an elTcct as it b derived from the Mtti;a 
part of mithat and His knowledge is idso not timele^. 

In justiJicatian of Samkhya, Bhiksu maintaiiie tluit the denial of 
God hy the Saqikhya. may be inlcrprctcd to mean that there is no 
ncccaajty of admitting God for salvation. Salvnuon may be achieved 
by self-knowledge abo. tf this process is to be ailopted. then it be^ 
cotnes quite tmncceasary to prove the existence of God. It xtmf^ 
however, be remarked in this connection that this explanation of 
Bhik^u can hardly E>e rcj^rdcd is correct i for the Sittikkya^siitfa 
la not merely sitcjit about God» hut it makea a positive effort tu 
prove the non-existence of Godt and there is not one redeeming 
statemcjit that can bo interpreted to mean that 35mkhy^ was not 
aniagoiiiAiic to theism. Bhik^u, howeveri fiinJier rcitemto^ thiit 
S4itikhya wait mt atheistic imJ refers to ^he fttatemcfie In the 
Stridh'Qtutet (vt, i6) that ^^^tton can be oh rained by knowing the 
ultimate cause as declared in the Barp^y^-yt^ga and to the state* 
ment of the GM w here aiheifim is regarded as a demonic view; 

In referring to Yoga, Bhiksu says that it Is curious ihal though 
the Yoga admitted the existence of God yet it did not make any 
effort to repudiate the idea that He might be partiil or cruel; and 
instead of giring God His true cosmologies] place accepted a 
naturalisric riew that ptuhfli of itself passes through the trtuis- 
formatory changes, being detemuned by its own inherent teleology 
in relation to the pt4fu^m, in Paianjalfs b an 

1 !Pijrj$^ii^-iiirt9-6^uO>a, I; (, 5 . 
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object of Yoga coeditauon and He tbowa Ilia mercy to hi* devotns 
and other bdnga. Bhil^u, however, think* that tinlesa God b made 
to iKive a cosmoltjgical (nirpwc the asaockiion of ptakrti with the 
purufoi cannot he expLiiiiecl. 

The Ihara 19 tvot conditioned in His aedviuea by any entJtiea 
whick are asociaied with rajai or tamm which are of a fluettuting 
nature httt with an entity which « always the same and which is 
aUvays associated with eternal knotviedgo, will and bliss The 
natural implication of this is that the will of God behave* hke an 
eienial and unchangeable law. This law, however, is not a con- 
stituent of God but a corurtiruent of ptakfii itself. It !• through this 
part, an eternal unchangeable law which behaves as the eternal will 
and knowledge of God, that the phenomenal or the chatigadde part 
of pTokrti Is determined. 


In the Gnd Srf Ktsm says that flc is the highest pamfa and 
that there ts nothing higlicr than Hint. Shilmu gives two eaplarui' 
tiona of Such statements which Bccm to be tn opposition 10 the con¬ 
cept of God explained above. One explanation is that the reference 
of Kr^na as God to Himself is only a relative statement, made in a 
popular manner which lias no reference to the nature of ihsohiie 
God who is unidationahlc to ordinary experience, 'Hie other cx- 
pbnadott is that call* Hiimwlf Cod by feeling IliWIf aa 

identified with God. There ia thus a distinction between pam- 
imthma laxdkSTya-brahma \ and Sri K^na,being the 
popularly descril>e 8 Himself as the When other 

beings identify thcmsclvat with hrahtm, such ideridficattOQ ta mic 
only witli reference to kSrya-hralma, Sri Kr?iia or Nirsyana, They 
therefore have no right to speak of themselves aa the absolute God 
Beginnmglcss absolute Brahman la unknown and unknowable, 
wen by she gods and the sages. It is only the Niraynna who can 
know Him m ITis absolute nature. Xarayapa » therefore to be re¬ 
garded as the wisest of all beings*. Those bemgs who in the previoui 
c^on beeanw one with God by exist in the 

I In rhe Vasudeva-vyuha VSsudn-a alone Is the 

* ftMdifytlm pi»atp IndbiHd IHI 

fMTnoyatidnJfi 

fAOJ iad bksag^iTran dh^ij 

prahhu^ Vq^na^m/ta-bhOiya^ t. 
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eternal <jod; the other bdngs are but Hu para. 'ITte other vyuhoi. 
9uch SB the Sainbtmtta, Pndyumtta and .\niruddha, are hut the 
nuntrestatioiia of \'airtjdevi (vifiAfif/) and they are to bo te^^tded 0$ 
partial cieation of Cod or oa Brahmi, Vtsau and Rudra, The power 
of the Icaaer gotb, Vi^u or Siva, it liitutsd, since they cannot pro¬ 
duce any chaouc in the regulation of the coanuc aifairs. When they 
upeali of tbeouelves as the Supreme God they do so only by a pro- 
cesa of adf-UJcntificattcm with the abaolutt God. The mahattatvn, 
with its threefold atpcci as sattva, rajas and tamas, forms the subtle 
body uf Bndund, VTfmi and Siva of Saipltar^tu, Prndyomnn and 
Aniniddha. These three Rods, therefore, are supposed to have the 
one body, the "ooi/wi,*' which forma the basic foundation and suh- 
Biratum of all cosmic evolution. It is for this reason that they arc 
said to hirvc the crwmtw or ilw univerae as their body. These three 
deities are regarded as mutually interdependent in their operations, 
like vSta. pit la and kapha. It is for this reason that they are said 
to be both different from one another and yet identical*. Th^ 
tliroc deities arc tdcntical with “iHohiii" which tgaiti is tlie unity 
of puruja and ptakrti. It is for lliis reason iliat Brahma, \t4i1u 
and Mahiiivafa are 10 be regarded os the pamal manifestations 
of finds and not direct incaroatioos*. 

The penetnititwi of fh/ara inui praJhSna and parwfu is through 
His knowledge, will and effort by which He rouses theguj^ and 
helps the production of the mahat. Bhlk^u takes great pains to 
show that Bhagavln or almolutB find La different from Nar^ya^ 
or Viflnij who are direct manifesutioiis of Him just as sons arc of 
U>t father. BhiM l«™ differt from the opinion of the /’oiltnrdr™ 
school and of other thinkers such as Madhva, Vallabba and 
Gaudiya Vai^^vas who regard Nirij'atut, Vi^tm and Krsna is 
identi^ with God. The other avatHfos. such as the Matsya, 
Karma, etc., are regarded by Bbilqu as the Ma-^atAra of Viwu and 
the dtTJif-enfdrn of God as bhagas'dtt or pafortv-svara. 

■ In thii cihuHcUon Bhilflu fluotM th* fmnmn w* nf itw 

o) ■ J- Ha, 

psnahiwc* Knos Vttou wid cspbiw h bctitg mk pin wt 

Ckt4 iiifi u il!i* tun ii the pun nf Uw ft*«: tOra ^^d>as< 

h'orm toMra tJHitOil 'fT jWJ Thit. «“* 

dtrwtiy laiiinw itw ^ G.udly» tchoul urv«,™v-, 

whft Knps *» heins Uw Bbtolute Gou. 
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Maya and Pradhana, 

Ankara, in hia commeataA’ on die Vedanta-tmra, i« 4, di*- 
cuasea the meaning of llw term acyakla and holds that it iuu no 
technical meaning but is merely a negation of ryakta or manifested 
foan. He says that the tvord myakttj it compounded of the 
ncgatiii'e poidcle »a and vyakta. Tie points out that aince 
die term aeyakfa has thus a mere etymological mraning and 
signifies merely die tmmanifested, it cannot be regarded as having 
a technical ippUcatton to ilie Pritdkdna of S&mkhya. The otyoklo 
according to ^kara thus means the subtle caiuie, but he does not 
think that there is an independent subtle cause of tivc world corre¬ 
sponding to the Pradhana of the Sliipkhya>. He holds ilwt thia 
prin^ state of the estistcnce of the univerae is dependent upon God 
and is not an independent reality. Without the acceptance of such 
a subtle power abiding in God, God cannot be a creator. Kor with' 
out power God cannot move Himself tonards creatiotiT it is the 
seed power called avutyd which is lietmtcd by the term aryakta. 
It is the great sleep of mSyS (mSydmon m^a-tupti) depending 
upon Cod. In it all thenar tic without anv setf-awsketung. The 
potency of the seed power is destroyed by knowledge in the case of 
e^cipated beiqgs and for that reason they are not Iwni again* 
Vicaspati, m commenting on it in hU fiAnmoif. am that there are 
different aiidyib widi reference to different selves Whenever an 
indiviaual attempts to gain wisdom, the asaociated with him 
IS deployed, though the odifyij associated with other individuals 
remarns the same. Thus, even though one mddyS is desuuyed. the 
other ^dySf^y remain in an operetive condition and nuiv pro- 
d»» .he worti I. Uje OK of the Sj.oU.yi™. ho«.o^. «1- 

rul one fraihiba. m dennienoo would meji.ll.ede.taicriot,of.dL 
Viea^. M,. limhee d». if i. fe held Obi .hough .he prbJIOb. 

.nd d.e fc.dd». » rei^Mible fc bonduge. die,, i, oo oeLudiy 

w o"' ■T’* Jnd .he non.eUMB.2 

ofoeofya wouM euphno die problem of Ixmdego ..rf enjndpMioo. 

* yadi tPQ^Uintf^ 
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The objectioa that the distinction of scTvm depends upon 
lud the dietinction of avidya upon the cUstmetton of the 
selves, ts intslid, for the pfoceas is beginningtesa. The term iKyakta 
refers to ai'iiy& in a generic sense as ineludiDg olL avidyoM. The 
aiMyd rests in the individual but is yet dependent upon God os its 
agent and object. 'Fhc avtdyS. cancoi come into opcrstioti without 
having the Brahman as lU support, though the rbI nsture of the 
selves is Brahman; yet, so lung as they ate surrounded by ovidya, 
they cannot know their real Tiaiwe^ 

In reply Dhik^u says that since without power God alone is 
unable to create the manifold universe it has to be admitted that 
God docs so by a power distinct from fUtu, and this power ts the 
prakrii and the pvrusa. If it is said that this power is axidyd, then 
also oince it U a dual factor sepnraic from Brahman that may as 
much nullify the murttstic doctrine a* the admission of prai^H and 
purufa. It cannot also he said that in the time of praiavo the ocidvJ 
is non-caistciiti. for in that case there being only Bra h n um the 
World would have to be admitted as coming into being fniin 
Bmhmim atone, and the sdves that lie identified with Brahman and 
one with Him would, even though emancipated, undergo the 
world-process {tantfartt). If it is held that bondage and cmartcipa- 
tion are ail imaginary, then there is no reason why people should 
undergo lo much trouble in order to attain an imaginary emancipa¬ 
tion, If it is held that aridyi may be said lo liave a secondary or 
vyavakSrikii cxisience at the time of pttiioya, and if it is argued that 
under the circumstances bondage and emuncipation may also be 
regarded as having s merely secondary existence, the view of 
monism would be unexceptional. But if such sn acidya be ad¬ 
mitted which hits mere rjvTOufeflriifaa or oeconditiy exisicnce, the 
same may be supposed with regard to pTadhStia. If we inquire 
into the meaning snd significance of the term vyavah^rika, we 
find that its connotation is limited to the power of elTcctuatkm and 
aen'ice towards the fulfilment of the purpCM- If that is so, then 
prakrti may also be admiltwi to have a similar kind of existence*. 
It is true no doubt that the pmdhana is regarded aa ctcmal, but this 
etcmality is ao cteruality of ceaseless change. AvidyS is r^arded 
by the Vedantists ai apSttatt^diikS, that b, avidya is not true 
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Khsolutely, Tbia n^ation nf absolute mith may mxnui that it ia not 
immediate and aelf-appateni or that it cannot maitUeat itadf aa 
beinjf or that it has no eidiatenix In alt times, Bui such limitationa 
are true oUo of pradhana. 'Fhe pradhaixa ia cteniaJ as chun^efillr but 
it ia non-eternal in all ita products. All the produina of p>rakrii arc 
(lestniLtlble; being unmieliigem by nature they can never be self- 
apparenL Again, though ptadkina may be said to be eaittent in 
any particular form at any particular time, yet even at that time it 
IB non-existent in all its. past and future fomu. Thus, aiiice 
vyavahiitiiwtva cannot mean Bl>so]u(e imn-cxJatence (like the haitc’t 
hom) and since it cannot abo mean abiMilittte existence it can only 
mean dumgefulness {pimhSmttva) \ and such no existctiw is true 
of ^hQpradi^Sna. Thus Sankaritca do not j^n anything in criticizing 
the doctrine of pradkAna, as a substitute of the atddyA ia supposed 
by them to be endovred wjilt the same cliatacteristics as those of 
the prid^tL 

I* b thus evident that $ankaraV cHticism against prsk^H may 
well apply to the prakfti of livara Kfftia, but it figa hardly any 
application to the do^e of prat^ti ob conceived in the l^urStius 
as interpreted by Bhik^u, where pi'd^n' is regarded as a power of 
Brahman. If twidyS ts also so regarded, it becoinea similar to 
prakrif A» it is beiiesed to be existent in a potciiaal form in God, 
even in the praloya, most of the connotations of mdya that dis¬ 
tinguish it from the abitolute reality in tlic Brahman are also tlic 

connotEtioDS of pr^kfiu 

According lo the view propounded by BKik^u pradkdna is no* 
regarded aa lui«tig a separate {U)d tnd-opendcELt cxisiencc hut only 
as a power pf God^* 

to explaining Bridma-tiitra (. 4. 23, Bhik^u points nut that 
livffrs has BO other upddhi than prakrti. All the qualities of fkvra 
ii^ as bliss, etc., proceed from prahtf as h shovim in Po/m?jolt- 
nirro. Prakrit n to he regarded aa the cbamcteristic nature of 
Brah^ which IB not directly the material cause of the world, but 
la Guly the abiding or the ground cause {adJiifihdfta-k&rana), and 
prtt^h as it were, U its own diameter nr pan hh^ak 

pad^t^ up^of ity atihak). The relation between this upsdki and 
pral^ti n one of the coniiotlcr and the controUed or the possessor 
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jmd tbe possessed. The that God csin think or will also testifies 
to the fact that God must have aa lli* instruractil the pr<t^A‘ which 
can tnake such thinking possible for Him. For G<id is in Himself 
only pure consciousness. f‘ra)^1i, however, behaves as tbe uf*Sdlu 
of God with its purer parts of the eternally pure lattvo, KSa and 
adfffo also form part of the pmitfli and as such are not regarded as 
the icpatBte powers of God. 

Bhikw’s criticism of the Samkhya and Yoga. 

In commenting on the SroAnwi-rii/ro, il. i, t, a, 3, Bhi^u says 
that Monu speaks of the onginal cause as being the praiq-ti, and so 
aUo docs the SStpkhya, and both of them are regarded as authori* 
tative‘. Hut f int* the Siipkhya doctrine of atheism is contradicted 
by the opinions of i^tahjidj and Parasam. the view of the AraAinn- 
tutroi cannot be inierp roved merely on the atheistic suggeetioii of 
Siipkhya. ft Itas also to be admitted tliat the atheistic portion of 
Samkhya has no authorimtivc support either in the Vedas or in the 
Ptiranaa and has therefore to he regarded as invalid^ 

It la wrong, however^ to suppose that Kapils really intended to 
preach sthtaam. He quoted atheistic srgutnents from otliets and 
shuwed that even if God were not accepted etnand pstion could be 
obtained by dilfercntiatian of prakfti from pum^a. The Samkhya 
also emphasizes the fact that emancipation can be obtained merely 
by knowledge. 'ITiis, however, should not be interpreted as being 
in conflict with the Upaiussdic tuts which declare that etnandpa" 
lion can he obtained only by the true knowledge of Cod. For these 
si^ify only that there are two ways of olitoining emancipation, the 
inferior one being through knowledge of the distinction of ptokrii 
and pwrufo, and the superior one through the true knowledge of 
God The Yoga also shows two ways of emancipation, the inferior 
one being through the ordinary Yoga processes, and the superior 
fine through the renunciation to God of alt actions and thrmigh 
dcvoiiun to Him. It is also wrong to suppose that the Simkhya is 
traditionally atheiatic. for in the MaAabfiarata {Santi-parpon 31S. 
73) and Mat^'u Pvfatta {4. oS) we hear of a twenty^siath calegorj, 
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ihe God. So the difference between the cheittic and the atheistic 
Sdipkhjra is due to the dliTerence of representation as the true 
S&mkhya doctrine and the SainLh)'^ doctrine which propoaea to 
enaut« emandpution eveu for th(»e who are not wUUtig ta believe 
in God. In this oonnedion Bhik^u admits the pnibabilttf of two 
different schoob of Sirnkbya, one admitting f/pcmi and the other 
not admitting it, and it is only the Latier which he thinks to he 
invalid'. He also refers to the Kvrma Ptadna in which the Slip- 
khyiats and the Yogina are said to Ite atheiitic, Tlie chief defect of 
tl« SoAkara school La tliat instead of pointing out the invalidity of 
thciatic Saifikbya, SoAkara denies all thostic speculations as non- 
vedic and tnisinterpmu the Btahma-^t&trat accordingly. Bhilcfu 
referti to Praha, 4. S. where the twcnty-lhtee categories of Siipfchya 
arc mentioned and only proAr/ihas been omitted. The mahot-tatttHi 


b nut TOcndoned diiectly, but only as huddhi wid citta, 'Phe fourfold 
division uf the huddhi-tattva 39 tnanof, hwidhi ahatiJ^ifa ond eitta 
b also adTOtted there. !n the Garhtta Vpanifod eight prahtu and 
sixteen vtkaras are mentioned. !n the MaUrtyo-pamjad hear 
of the three gunas and their disturbance by wliich creation takes 
pbec. We hear also ilwt the purujat a« pure conscioiuHicMc. In 
Martri Upaitifmi, ^. 2, it b said that the latnas, ticing iluturbed by 
the supreme being, gives rise to rajas and that to tattoo*. In the 
Culika Cpanaai! (he cawipjriea of the Saipkhya doctrine are aUo 
mentioned in consonance wiiii the monistic doctrine of the 
Vedanta. It also says that there are various schoob of the Ssnikhya, 
dun there are some who admit tweniYriJx emegories others 
twenty-seven, and again oihcn who admit onlv twentv-foor 
categones. There b abo said to be a monbiic and ^ a 
Satpkhya and that tlicy find expression in three or five different 
Thus Vijnlna Bhik^u says that the Simkhya doctrine b de¬ 
finitely supported by the Upanbadic text®. 

Concerning the Yoga alju, it can be said that only that part of it 
may be re^rded as opposed by the Upanbaib which holds a setior- 
are and indc^dcni cxblence of prakrti as apart from /jh-ora. In 
the Aorrm: of t aumjali u b said that God helps die movement of the 
prakrn only by removing the oWJes, just as a plouglunan enables 

rv-‘matwft fitayoty ttad^pwft tad 
w» utitvatya rop^ to, 
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watcf to (mm €Hic fidU to anntliei-. Bui die Upani^dds de* 
finittl}' say that Cod b iht gmtmof of tht imvcmcnt and ihi.^ dia- 
Turbance of th^ ptakrti. ^Fhe body of God ia thiaa there held 
10 be i product of prakfri as it com^ into being from die prakrti 
through desire in a ptr^ipus creaiive cycle, TJic tdUh-a body of God 
is tliua demed from the praifJi, dirriugh the will of Ood serving 
AS the vehicle of the witl of GcmI for the Teroovol of the ohstructions 
m the oourse of the evolutk>TUiry process of the prabrti. I^akrti tn 
itscl f therefore k not leg^ded by Patanjali as the ypudhi of 
Bhilifu seeks to explain tills pan of die Yoga doctrine abo in the 
same oiAnnef as iw; did with Uic SamlthyA by aci:cpting the so- 
called Q&hyiipagiijnn-^iklii* He nuuntotos that the Yoga holda that 
even if it is considered diat the prsStrti k bidcpenilent and runs into 
evolutionAty lictivity hy herself, undetermined by the eternal know¬ 
ledge And will of God, and even if it be jdmilttd that the eternal 
Cod has no etemAl knowledge and will and that the monrement of 
pTdfkrti U due 10 an inner teleology in accordance with Aurma, snd 
tliat in the beginning of the crcatifui prak^ti k tiunsformcd into the 
iattvo^pddhi of God, even then by self-abnegation to God kmrclya 
can be Attained. Thus^ in the Yoga view the upidhi of fieurn k a 
product and not die nutcrisJ or the instnimentol cause of the world,, 
whereas in die VcdanlA view ns propounded by Bhikfu the ttpdSii 
of firma k btjth the material and the tnstruraenta! cause of the 
world» and thk up^dhi whidi fomis the material ituff of the world 
ie pr^kfti htrsclf and not her prcMluct. In the Yoga view God k 
tterruih bur His thought and will arc not eiemaL Thts thought and 
will arc associated with the mrwa patt of prakrti which lies cm* 
lidded til it at tJte time of pralaya which only siiows itself at the 
bcginiiicig of a new emtive cycle through the potency left tn it by 
the will of God in the previous creative cycle* God* in the view 
of Yuga^ k tlius not both tlic material and tlie. instrumentBl om^ 
of the world as the Vedinta holds. According to tile Vedinta os 
explained by Dliik^, che pra^ii ptA)'A her dual part; in one part 
she remuins m the etemed vehicle of the eternal knowledge and will 
of Cod, and through the other pan she runs through an evolu¬ 
tionary process by producing disturbances of jr^riTna, rufm and 
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tamos. This also CKptflins (he Pitfinic view of Uic gradual dcriva- 
tion of taitcat rajas and tsmiat aa stages in the evohjtiott prat^u 
through which at a law stage ihc coamic cvoluiiofi takes pbce. 
Thus the prakfti which remains associated with Cod as the vehicle 
of Ills knowledge and will b unchangeable and eternal'. 

livara^ta, its Philosophy as expounded 
by Vijftana Bbik§u. 

In the second pact {uttaru~vibh3gd\ of the ^Tdrara PufatM the 
first eleven chapters are called liutra-^tS^ In the ficat chapter of 
thb section Suta asks about the tnie knowledge leading to 

emandpation as originally instructed by NdroyatHi in hisincamatitin 
as a tortoise. It is reported by Vylsa that in Vadarikijrania in an 
assembly of the aages Sanat-kumSia, Sanandiina, Sonakai Angiil, 
Bhfgu, Kanada, l^pila, Carga, Vabde\'a» Sttkiu, and Vadbtha 
^i NkriyaM ai^teared and Uter on Siva also came there. Siva 
then at the rerpiest of the sages gave a discourse regarding the 
ulthnate namie of reality^ the world and God. 'fhe real discourse 
begins with the second chapter. Vijhina Bhik^u wrote a cmnmentary 
on the Iharo-gUi', he thought that atoce the Ihara-gitH contains 
the nuiin purport of the Bhi^aead-^ta it was unnecesaory for him 
to write any commeniaTy on the latter. Apart from the Skrpkhyii 
ortd Yoga works, Vijfi&nii Bhiksu wrote a ciknuneoiaiy on the 
Brahma'^sutra, 0 commeniaiy on the Upantfsds, and a ouiomentary 
on the Ihiara-gitd of the ifurTna ParSfta. I n hb commentary on the 
Bratma-siUra he quotes a passage from CitsokhdcArya of the 
thirteenth cerrttuy. lie Tiimself probably fiourUhed some time in 
the fourteenth century. Bhiksii’s other works are SHiakhya-' 
pracacma-h/iS^a, Yaga-vartika, Yaga-t&tra, Satfthhya-saro, and 
the Upodeia-ratnomSla. In his iotetpreiation of the Brahma-sulra 
and of the licara-gttM he has foUnwi^ the line of interpretation of 
Vedanta as adopted in the Puranas. where the Bamkhya-yo^ and 
Vedanta appear to be wielded together into one indivisibk har- 
monlDUfl system. 'Ihc philosophy of the Iwara-giia as dealt with 
here b based upon Bhikfu's commentary, called the livara-giia^ 
biiSsya ivhich was avaibblc to the present writer as a maiiuscript by 
courtesy of M- M. Gopflnaiha Kavirija, of the Benates vSanakjit 
College. 
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Tlie main queatjons tlisl were aated by the aag» urtueb led to 
the disccnirK of Sivu am the fottowitig; {i) ^VlMt is the cause of all? 
(2) Who aolTcn rebirth? (3) Whatbthesmil? (4) What b eaund« 
patron? (5) What b the cause of rebirth? (6) is the rutura of 
rebirth? (7) Vtlio can realize all? (S) What is the ultinisie reatity^ 
tlte Bnhman ? The answers to ihse questinits are not given aerially^ 
but the most important topics as they appeared to the instructor, 
Si^Ti, were handted hy him tw His own order of discouisc. 'ITtus the 
eighth question was taken up for answer before all other questions. 
This answer begins with a description of the nature of not 

as the individual soul, but as the highest self. 

VijtUna BhOc^u seems to acknowledge the doctrine of absolute 
absorption or assimilation of the individual soul within the uni^ 
versal and infinite soul. And even during his existence in this 
world, the soul ia said to he merely a witness. 

He explains that in the answer tu the eightii question in the 
Kurma Purana, IT, t. 71 p. 453the word refers to the God- 
tieiij, tlmugli ro ordinary usage it stands only for the fimre souls, 
and suggests the self-samcness of the finite and infinite souls. The 
reference here is thus to Uie prikrta~tma and not to the/ied-rmd*, 
God b called as He has already entered the hearts 

(antati) of the diverse living beings and exists there in the capacity 
of being only a witness Jtrn-iAriutSaaM autah-t^itittui' 

nugatahf, A tekfl (witness) is he who illuminates (jt«-prnri* 
timhita^astu-hkdiak^lt without any efFcwis on hb part 
n'liar tw). He is called antorygitti on account of his ossocLation with 
finite intclligenocs and through thb oBsociation ci'cti tlie indi^'tdual 
soul shars tlic greatness of the highest self. 

Vijhiiia Bhik^ nyx that the line "jJimdjf vijayoti cuipain 
atraT tv pratiUyate” occurs here by way of givings reason for the 
sokti-iakltinad-a-b/ufdtiica doctrine so ably put forth by calling the 
ultimate Reality or parvmd-tmojt, antorySjim and then explaining 
the docirinc a little by giving him a few adjectives more 10 bring out 
the significance of the esoteric doctrine nr suggestion of inkri- 
iakiimaJ~ahhfdatra, Now k is said that ss it is from Him that the 
inverse^fTccfs ate created, in Ilim they exist and in Him they are 
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umihibtcd. He ts non*diffcrtm (or better, inscpamble) fram 
puruftt and bccaiuc of His bdns tbe siipputt and the 

ground of the wliolc universe beginning from putvfa and prnAr/i; 
i.c, of the effccte tight dovra from pnniffl and prafOri and industve 
of them. If like the body He had not auperintended all the causal 
^encies. tlien the cause, like the dravya. guntt, karma, etc-, could 
not hove effected any causal function (yadi hi paroitta-tmS dfkavat 
sarrofp kdrat^ ns'didtiithfta tarhi drnrja«jfMJwi-lwroid-di*Jfli/Ad- 
ta^-khiIa<'hiy3-Tlha~tniila’'k^aiunn na jydd Ut'^K If ti is oaid tliat 
the sentence of etfcctcdneas (or caundity) as common to sU 

tangible manifesuiiuns. then ilic idea of the previous sentence 
maintaining the identity between Bruhnun and the world would 
not be admiftsihle*. 

Brahman is the ifpdddno-korimn of the anivetse, hut this uni* 
verse IS a pati^ibm~fupa of Brahman. His is not therefore the 
parinSmi-rupa, because that will coniradict the statements made 
by die scriptures dedaiing the Brahman to be unchangeable 
{kSfasthtty 'hien Vijilana Bhik^u defines that God bemg the ulti~ 
mate oubstntum of all, the functioning of all types of cstises b 
helped in its opemtion by Him and It Is this that b called the 
adiiiffhatta-kSra^atS of God. 

Then he maintains Ins doctrine of jli.‘«l/mO'Poraata-rjiotnar 
amidifiiy-^dtfda by the tine '‘la mSyt mSyaya haddhaify karati 
vivtdhSr ami says further that Ydfiiavalf^-a-iinfti and 

Vedanta-rutra also preach the same doctrine. ^nnroif^i!ri^<iT.'ffl!f- 
gttd says the Eamc thing. 'f*hcn comes the elaboration of the same 
idea. A reference in dankam by way of critiebing him is made*. 
Aidyo-^dda is called a sort of covert Buddhism and for support a 
passage from i^odmo-pirrdno has also been quoted. 

AdJuftkdna-hdranatra, or the underlying causality, ia defined as 
that in which, essence reinaining the same, new di^crmccs emerge 
just as a spark from the fire. Tlua is alu called ilie 
for, though the mracra_V(ir«i Brahman cannot be regarded as having 
parte, yet ft is on account of the emergence of dtiferent cluiactcn 
from a common basis that the characterized units are called the 
parts of the common basis. It should be noted that VijnSna Bhik^u 
ta agBuist the vkw that the Brahman undergoes any iransfonnstOTy 
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change. Though the Brahtitsin does not uiukfgo any trajufonnatory 
change, yet near dilfenencea emerge out of it. In the sentence ‘^So 
miy4 m$y4^ hoMtah '* the idea h ihnt the itself i* an iniegmt 

pari of the Divine entity and not dtOierent from it. The mojt'd is like 
an amia whidt ta identical witli the tUftiin. 

'l^ougb in the scriptures both the dittinction and the identity 
of the indi vidua] with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it IB by the realisEation of the dlfTerencc of the Individiia! with the 
Btahtuan that ulumatc emiuicipatlon can be attained^. 

The self IB of the rtature of pure conactousness and is not in any 
way bound by its experiences. The assertion of Ankara that Stmi 
is of the nature of Joy or blisa ii also wrong; for no one can always 
be attached to himsdf, and the fact that evetyone seeks to further 
his own Interat to all his actions does not imply that tlie soul u of 
the nature of bliss. Moreover, if the soul is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it cannot at the same lime be of the nature of pure 
bliss; ai the time of acquiring knowledge we do not always feel 
pleasure.* 

Egoism (abkiotioo) also does not belong to the soul but like 
ttJtha and ditl^kha belongs to ptak^i^ which are wrongly attrtbuted 
to the self,* ITie soul b, however, regarded as an cnjtqfcr of its 
experiences of pleasu re and pain, a rcileciion of them on tt chnnigh 
the f- 7 t/x, and such a rcSectioa of pkasure and pain, etc., tlirough 
the tytti u forded u« tlic realization (jokydfAorfl) of the experiences. 
Such an enjoyment of experiences, thciefopc, b to be regarded as 
anaupiilhika (or unooiiclitiundl). ^*hk b also borne out by the 
(eatimony of the Btu^artid-'gfta and Sdmkhya. Such an enjoymeni 
of the experiences does not helong lo the prakfti i^sitftfiiikSra-rSpa~^ 
dharma^^a drfya-J/iarmattJO-fombhavai)*. The passages which say 
that the experiences do nor helong to the purufn refer to the modi- 
ircailons of cylii in connection witli the experiences. The asaertiott 
of Sadkara, therefore, that the atmaa b as incapable of experiences 
(Mogu) as of the power of acting (karirfca) b theterorc Ikisc. 
.'^'ifdiur, according to Vijnina Bhik^, means oityoihi-jfidna. 
b so called because it performs alt the actions for the 
■li fke of the punifa\ and it is through the fault of his assodadon with 
pritdhana tlutt the ptmifa b assoebted with false knowledge. 
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Tlie Stman remium unclumge<t in it^tf and the difference* 
due U» the emei^encc of the association of buddM and 'Xlier faculties 
which give me tu cxpenence. At the time of emancipation y^tYu 
remain undifferenttated with Btaliman. Prahftit pttrttfa, and ksla 
arc ultimstcl)' supported in Brahman and yet are different fn>m it. 

There am indeed two kinds of scriptural texts, one emphos- 
iaing the monistic side, the other the dualistic. A right intcrprcta- 
tJon should^ however^ onphasbsc the duaiity'^text*, for if everything 
were false then even such a falsity would be urulemoostrable and 
self-contndictoiy. If It is argued that one may accept the validity 
of the scriptQTal texts ondt the Brahman is italiaed and when that 
is done it matters link if the scriptural teats arc found mvoliU, the 
reply to such an objection is that, whenever a person disenvets tliat 
the mean* through which he attained the conclttsion was invalid, 
be naturally suspects the wry conclusion arrived at. Thus the 
knowledge of Brahman would itself appear doubtful to a peisoo 
who discovers that the instruments of such knowledge were ihem« 
selves defeedve. 

The individual soul existt in the pfo^ama-tman in an undif- 
fenendated state in the sense that the pmamH^tmirn is. the essence or 
ground'causeof the jivnr; and thetexis which emphasiy r the m o nif (tc 
^e indicate this nature of poroHid-rjiKmas tiiegmund-causc. This 
does not imply that the individual souls are identical with Brahman. 

Pleasure and pain do not belong to the self; they really bcloag 
to die ciflfiiA/wTKttw and they are ascribed to the self only through 
the association of the aatahkara^ ivith the self. In die state of 
emandpauon the self is pure consciousness without any associadun 
of pliMure and pain. The ulriinate end b the cessation of the 
suffering of sorrow (Juhkha^hhaga^nwjrtiiy and not the ccbMaiiem of 
Borrow (no dtthkha-mvrtHJIi)i for when one has to suffer 

sorrow, sorrow may still be there and the avoidance of it would be 
the end of other persons. Tire sEserdon of Sankara tlut there u bibs 
in the stage of emandpadmj b wrong. For during that stage there b 
no mental organ by which happiness could be enjoj-cd. If the .relf 
be regarded as of the nature of bliss, then also the self would be 
both the agent and the object of the enjoyment of bibs which b 
unposaiblc. The ascription of Snanda in the state of cmancipadon 
only refers to it m a technical sense, i.t. means the absence 

of pkaauir and pain. 
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Bhilry ii admits i gradntion of realities. He holds further that 
whet) one niiity ts stabler than another, the former is more real 
than the latter. Since pafamM-ittum is always tlie same and does not 
undergo any change or transfornialioti or clusoltition^ He is more 
real than the prakrti or pttruM or the ovtohiles of prakfti. This ides 
has also been expressed in the view of the Puianas that the ultimate 
essence of the world is of the nature oi‘ knowledge which is the 
form of the paramd-tmaii. It b in this essential form that the world 
is regarded as ultimately real and not as pntl^tt and pufKfir which 
are changing forms. 

*rhe ptakrti or ntSyi has often been described as that wh^ 
can be called neither caistent nor nan-existetit. Tins has been in¬ 
terpreted by the Sahkarites as implying the falsity of mJyii. But 
(i<»< Mirrtin g to VijiUoa Bliikqu it means that the onginal cause may be 
regarded u partly real and partly unreal in the sense that while it 
is unproductive it is regarded as unresli and when it passes through 
the onurac of cvolutionaiy diangcs it b regarded as rwl (ftwlftt 
sad~fvpO kiSeit asad-ripa ca hfutvati). 

Nmv coming to sOJItand he says that by agama, anum^a and 
dhyOtm one should attain self-knowledge. This self-iealbstion leads 
to the asamprafUHa-ydga which uproots all the eflroodr. It is at¬ 
tained not only by the cessation of but also by the destruc¬ 

tion of the Aonnetr. I Ic also mainniins that the emphasis of Sadkaia 
on the understanding of the Upani^adjc tests as a means to the 
attainment of self-realiaation a also wrong. 

In the state of mukti, sdf having dissociated it^f Bmm the 
frilgd-iarfra bccoiues one with Biahniati, just OS the river betximea 
one with the «es. 'Hiis is not a case of identity^ but one of non- 
diflcrence {Ukga^fariTS-tmiika-jo^Sa-^kah-dunyma tkatam obi- 
bha!fa-lakiand-&hfd{nit (i/y*nilojp Vfojrt'). Here in the state of mukti 
the identity and differenre of jifca and Brahman have been indicated 
on the analogy of the river and the sea. 

Bhikfu says that there b a diflerencc between the Siinkhya and 
Yoga regarding the attainment of cmsncipiion. The followers of 
the Samkhya can attain enumcipuiion only by the cessation of their 
prdrabdka Aonfuir. Since iteidvd baa been destruyedt the leaBmtion 
of eitdincipaitiiin has only to wait till the prOrabdhai exhaust them¬ 
selves, The followens of Yoga, however, who enter into a state of 
iuatnprajilSta-Himddhi have not to suffer the fruits of the prdrMka, 
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because being in a state of tUampr^^Mta meditation tbc pr^^dha 
con no longer toueb them. They can, tbereforct itnmediatdy enter 
into a state of emancipation at their own sweet wilL 

According to though titma ttnnsoenda the gunta, yet 

through his body as purr zattca he carries on the creative woHt and 
the work of superintending and controlling the afhdra of the utti- 
verse. Though bis t^ency b manifested through his body aa pun; 
tattta aa a directive activity, yet it is without any association of 
passions, antipathies, etc. 

In the third chapter of the Kurma it ia said that fwn- 

dhojta, puntfa and ksla emerge from acytUOa, and from tiietn the 
whole world came into being. Dhik^u s^ that the world did not 
emanate directly from Brahman but from prodA4aa, puruui and 
ksla. There cannot be any direct emanation from brahman; for 
that would mean that Brahman undergoes a change, A direct 
cmanatioo would imply thalcvilaml hell also sprang from Brahman. 
The emanation of puntfa and kala from Brahman b ex¬ 

plained on the supposition that Brahman ia a kind of t-round-cause 
of praf^tiy ptirufay and k^la {i^hivyakii-karana or UdiiHra-bSrai^}, 
But this emanation of pra^i. puruia and kola is not through raodi- 
firatoiy proce^ in the manner in which curd is produced from 
milL In the time of dinaoludonprofe/f and purufa are unproductive 
of any effects and may therefore he regarded os it w-cie as non- 
cxisieot. It h through the will of God that the prakrti and parufa 
are drawn out and connected together, and the point of moiitwtion 
IS stoned for the processes of modification of the pruAnf. This point 
of motii'atwn is called kah. It is by such a course that all these 
Ujw mw be regarded as producing an effect and therefore as 
existent. It is in this sen* that prafytiy punqa and kata are re¬ 
garded as brought into facing by God', 

Atyakta aa Cod is so caUed Inuause it transcends human know¬ 
ledge, It w also «o called hecauac ilia a state of noti-dudirv where 

there «s no difference between cnetgy and its possewar. and where 
everything exists tn an ujidiffemuiated manner, Avyat^a used in 
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At scn^ of prakrli is ilie bsak of cbaDge, or cliimgc such; imd 
fmrufit dcnotica the knoxvict. 

*Vht par€m^-ffnm b spokico of as t!ic soul of all Thm 

should not, bo taken to mean that there b only the 

paramiltmatt which exists anti that alt thicij^ icre but false imposi- 
ttotiA ofi lib nature. The parmJ^-imoH or Pmemv^h^ii la both dif¬ 
ferent and identical with pr£iJMna and the puru^iK llie 
extfitence of the prakrtS and the ptmt^a has to he reganled as less 
ultimate than the existence of God» because the e^Eistence of tl^ 
former b relative us compared with the existence of Cod {rikSrA- 
ptkfityH stbirattYrm aptlffokam eSayos mrtvmft, p. 44}, Time ts re¬ 
garded as an instrumcfital cause of the connection of pwakfii and 
puni^fi. Time b a superior insEmmenta] agent to dectbi for the 
deeds art abo product by tunc {karmM-dimm &pi kUh-j^ttyaPt^). 
Though the time b bcgmttinglesSi ycl it has to be aditutted that it 
has a special function with ntferance to each spccihi; effect it pro¬ 
duces. It 15 for that reawn ilurt at the point of dissolution time does 
not produce the evoluto of muhat^ etc. M&hai-iaiv<j b in itself a 
oomhinatioD of the conscious centies and the ntaterml clement^ 

When the word ptifufa b used in the singular number aucii a 
use ihuuld not be iolerpicicd to tnean a dcfiial of the individual 
pufusas^ It only means that in sudi iiistances of scriptund the 
ward ^urt^ci has been used in 1 generic sense. Punqas sre also of 
two kinds—the apara and the pm‘a^ Both ire in themsdves devoid 
of any qualities and of the natorc of pure consdoiisness. Bitl there 
b thia difFcTHicc between the pfrra puruju and the apura 
that while the former never liay any kind of association with any 
experience of pleasure and pain» the buor may sometimes be 
associated with pleasure and pain which he at that time feeb to be 
hb own {oftyp gu^^-hhhnanat sa^unM wa in 

guna-bhtmSfia^i&Hydfy, p, 46).. It must be understood, however, 
that the experienemg of pleasure and pain b not an indispensable 
part of the definition of purufn^ for at the stage of jhfan-mukii the 
ptiTUfos do not identify themselves with the experiences of pleasure 
and pain^ but they arc still pum^ alt the same, God^ bqweveFp who 
b the superior puntfa^ does not assodute Himself with the 

experiences that proceed as a fruit of tmfma and which arc enjoyed 
in a spatial-temporal mantierH But God continues 10 enjoy eternal 
bibs in osaociatiem with Hb own ^icciial upddhi or conditions 
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{;n'<>->pii^aikit~mfy&-naniiit-kh0ktfiGam tu parang’tmstttf'pi asti). 
When ihe scriptural teats 4eny the enjoyment of die cupencfi^ 
of pleasure ond pcun with regard to the Supneme purvfa, the idea 
is that though the Supieme pumsa uniferltea the oidiiiary 
pttntfoj as thdr ground yet he is not in any way affected by their 
experiences {eltamhm eva imddhSv avasIhSttena jkut-bhogatah 
pramkiioyaparami-tfna-bhaga^'ai'ttaprgtitfdhab). So the Supreme 
puntja has in oommon with ordinary pntufos cemin experiences 
of his own. llicse experiences of pure eternal bliaa are due to 
the direct and unmediaie reflection of tlie Miss in the puritfo him¬ 
self, by which thb bliss is directly and immediately experienced 
by him. By such on experience the purujat cannot be admitted to 
suffer imy change. He can, however, be aware of the mental states 
of ordinary persona os well aa their experiences of pleasure and 
pain in a cognitive manner (such os that 1^ which we know external 
objects) without being hiit^f alfected by those experiences. This 
enjoyment of experience is of coiirae due to the action of God's 
mind through the process of reflection. 

The monism of such a titew becomes inteUigible when w'c con¬ 
sider that the punifa, the tntihatf liic afiamkBra and oil its products 
exist in an unilifferentiatcd condition in the very essence of God. 
The ultimate pitnif^ as the supreme cognitive principTc underlies 
the very being of purufot and the facultie* sudi a* the buddhi 
and the oluankaTa. and also all in later material products. I’nr 
this n^n, by the underlying actirity of this principle all our 
cognitions become poariblc, for it is the activity of this principle 
that operates as the faculties of the origins of knowledge. In tjie 
case of the experience of pleasure and pain also, thcnigh tiicsc can¬ 
not auhaist outside the mind and may nut apparently be regarded 
os requinng any separate organ for their illumination, yet in their 
care also it b the mind, the iniddhi. that beliaves oa the inlcnul 
organ. So though pleasures and pains cannot be regarded as having 
an iiotaio^vn cxbrenoe, yet their experiences are abo inteipreted as 
being due to their reflection in the mind. 

When the viahat becomea assoebted with the puru^a and no 
dMtmction ta fdt between h, the ptmifos and the origiiul ground- 
cause. It IS then that the cycle of world-exbtence appeam. ft is the 
super-consaousness of God that buld* together the objective and 
the subjeeme prindples. The objective prindple, tlie proArti, and 
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the subjective centres, the porufos, are hetJ tcigether tn s ttste of 
fion'^distinctKiii. It is this that gives rise to sti experiences of 
sorrow end bonds^ with reference to the oonsetous centres. It may 
be naked how it is that the huMhi and the purufo. ore held in non- 
distinction instead of being iltatinguubod ftom one another. The 
leplr is that distinction and non^distiiicdon are both possible ele- 
meniB in the bvddhi^ and the function of Yoga is to dcstniy the 
obstruction in the way of the realtzarion of such a mutual distinc¬ 
tion {ys!g&-dini tu pfotibiOtdiuhmSJram apaJviyate), 

Lfrve of Cod pmoecds tn two stages: iim, from the notion of 
God as satisfying our highest needs; and, secondly, in the notion 
of Ilim os being one with the self of the devotee. These highest 
needs lind their expression fitsdy in our notion of value as pleasure 
and aatisbetton in our experiences; secondly, in our notion of value 
in uur emancipation; thirdly, in our notion of value in the sadsfac- 
lion that we achieve tn our realization of the subiimi^ in ex¬ 
periencing the greatness of God (f’kofta ca tmura^a-vUefaff pgramd- 
-ttnani tffo-tSdhtouttd-jndn&t idmaiva-jdmSc ca bfuttah, iffam apt 
det-ejdAdin tan~Mak{md~4afiaao-tiha-oMiaip ca iti 

tad evatft mdJultmya^pratipddanacya phalit^ pttmadaksand bhaktA), 

MSyd, os idcnlihcd with prakrfi. should be regarded as sub¬ 
stantive emit)'. The prokrti has two cleanents in it, tattva and tamat. 
Through tattva, wi^am or true knowledge is produced; through 
roimu is preduced deluriou or false knowledge. It b this aspect of 
ptafyti as producing false knowtcdge tliat is culled is 

described as being trigimd-tTit^ prakfii or the piakrti w'hh three 
gu^as. But though the iwJvd is ulcnttftcd with prakrti. yet this 
idcntilication is due to the fact that the lonuu sitlc of prt^ti cannot 
be taken as span frtHu the prakfti as a whole. When it is said tn the 
scriptures that God destroys tlie mdyd of Vogms. it does not mean 
that the tngu^-tmi/id praftfii as a whole is destroyed, but only that 
the operation of the tamat aide is suspended or destroyed or ceases 
only with reference to the Yogin. is also described as that 

which fznnot produce an illusion in Him <in whom It has to de¬ 
pend for its extsiencc, i-e. God. but that it can produce illusion or 
fal«y knowledge in others (svd-in^-vyiimokakatre tati pora- 
TySmohattahnna). 

It is further said chat God creates the world by his mSyS-iakti 
ss composed of the three gagai- 'Hie signlltcance of the designation 
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tuSyit in iht$ connection implies that it is by the hilse identification 
of the prakrti and the that the latter ceolutiotinty ptocett of 
the fonnation of the world and uwld-expericnce becomes posaihle. 
The tcmi mSyS is genemlly natneted to prakfd in its Tclatton to 
God, whereas it is called avtdyS as a deJudve agent with refieieiice 
to individuals. 

1 me knowledge does not consist in s mere idctitrhcatton with 
Braltman as pore consciousness, but it means the knowledge of 
Bralintan, h» letadonship with praiUtatia^p^mita, and kd/o. «)d the 
ntanner in which the whole cosmic evolution comes into being, is 
maintained, and is ultimately dissolved in Bmhmon; sndilso in the 
persona! relationship that he has with the individuals, and the 
manner in which he controls them snd the ultimate wa^ of at¬ 
taining the fina] reoliootion. Kata is, again, here referted to as the 
conditional upSdki thtough which God mov» the prakfti 
purttfa tciwarfls the evolution of the cosmic process, 

The great difficulty is to cspk’m how God who b regaided in 
essence of the nature of pure camdousness and therefore abso- 
luldy devoid of dmite or will can be the cause of the great uoton of 
prakrtt with tiwptmi^or, 1’hc answer proposed by Blukfu is that in 
God s nature itself there is such s dynsmlzation that tltrougli it He 
cmi conrinoe the actializmg process and the combining activities 
of the prakrti and purufa lying dormant in Him. Though ptakrii 
and puruta alst> be regarded as the oiusim of the world, yet since 

the combination happens in time, time may be regarded primarilv 
« a dynamic agent; the condition cxiiting in God through which 
He renders the union b made poatible {manta n-tyo bfi3vah pada~ 
rrhafy upudktk talas tmya pnertm3t hhagaeSn a ptafikato 

soafta-y^a^ prahtipansfd^i,ramyi>gasya iivasoM talra samasthoh 
-.,praton-praMtfa9a-pastf&naaam eva kSlo-pAdhitvSi). Since 
God moves both the prakrti and the parusa through Hi* own 
^munic ^di^nm tl^ whole univenie of matter and spirits msv 
be regarded as His body m the sense tliat they are the passive ob- 
j«u of ^ of Cod. God i. ,h,a oonaiwd dMKii,, b 

^ »l,Kd bd,, itKlf ataoluiotr MKfc. W ,ao thrac 

be moved inw omnty of 0,. ba dm thq mo ,„n„rf „ 

Ao spoafic o^imo, ,h„ ^ 

Somcoma d » ,da. sugecMed dm the pn^n i. d,. comLm of 
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ptatufoi and ihat the mm'^tiicDt of the ^reti^i in o^iiOciatiQn with 
the ptmifiti is mteqintcd a& lacing tite movement of the purufta. 

In the stn^nth chii[>ter of Jh^ara-^Iil Brahman is defined as the 
Universat. Thus any cause may be regarded «» Brahnuui in nelaiion 
totcadfect. So there may be a hierarthy of Brahmans oa we proceed 
from a inset universal to a higher universes]. The dehnitron of 
Brahman is; '*yttd yatya Mra^tp iat tatya httAma tad~itpek§ayd 
vyipakatvat." As God contains wtiltin t-Umself all the oniveisals. 
He [• called brafma-mdyd, God is always associated ndth the 
puruftu. But yet Elis dynamic activity in assocbljon with the 
purujm cooBisu in bringing about such an assoebtion with pn^ti 
tiutt the objects of the world may be manifested to tliem in the farm 
of knowledge. 

*rhc/fro or individual is regarded as being a part of God, the 
relation Iwing similar to that nf a son and father. Wlien the jwftr 
dedicate all their actions to God with the cotivictkiit that if it is 
God who works thrmigh them, then vinties and vices lose their 
force and becortw inefBcadous to cause any bondaj^ to them. As 
all jixfn$ are the parts of God, there is a great similarity between 
them in spite of their diversity, G<»d esists in tlic jicas just as the 
whole exists in the parts. 

Vijnona BhikfU conceives of the adktfthdtta-kSrana as the ground 
cause, as one which in itself remains the same and yet new dif¬ 
ferences etnerge out of it. This b also hb doctrine of the part and 
the whole. TI 1 C parts are tlius stippuscd to lie emergents from the 
whole which does not itself participate in any change. The relatioit 
is thus not organic in the sense that the dissolution of the parts 
would mean the dissoliition of the wh<de. In the pr itl/iy n the parts 
ore dissolved, yet pure Brahman remains just as ti wis in the stage 
of creation. So, again, when die parbi are alTccticd pleasures and 
pains are experienced, bnt the aifecdon of the parts does not in-^ 
volve in tlie least the affection of the whole. But the whole b not 
affected by the sutTcrings that exist in the cntergenis. it b fuitlier 
stated that it b througf) the function of the ground-cause that the 
emergen IS, e.g. substance, quality and action, can express them¬ 
selves or operate in their spccihc forms. The iindertying whole, the 
ground-cause, has really no parts in tt>telf. Yet from thb common 
basb various emergenis of appeaninces as chanictcrized units show 
themselves, and since they arc seen to emerge from it they are in 
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tliis sped6c Ufchnica) Mnse catted the pam of tiie underlying 
ground cmute. 

It will thus be seen that the Brahimn, the gnn]nd*0U9e, dwaya 
ncmama uachangeable in iiaclft but H » *iiid that the Biahmatt ia 
atttociaicd with mityd and b united by it (m mSyimdyi^’ik hoMhtdjt)^ 
The idea b that the »nd>'d b an int^td pvt of the divine entity 
and not differeni from it. Sidyii b tike a part which b identical 
with the whole. 

Though in the acriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Bralinian have often been mentioned, yet 
it b by the realbation of the diffeience of the individual from the 
Brahman that the ultimate anancipation can l>e attairu^^ 

In the BThad-^irimyaka Vfxatipid, ii. 4.5, it b stated that all other 
things are desired because we desire the self. Sahkara infers from 
it that we are primarily attached to the self, and since all attache 
meats imply attachment to pleasure, it fotlowi that the seif b of the 
nature of pleasure or bliss^ Other things are desired only when 
they are falsely regarded as ourselves or parts of ounetves, Bhtksii 
denies thb proposition. He says titat hrstly It b not true that we 
arc always attached to our own selves; nor, therefore, b it tme that 
seeking of ^piness from other aourees b always the seeking of the 
selves. It is, therefore, wrong to suppose that self b of the nature 
of bliss. If the soul b of the nature of pure cunscuiufinesa, it cannot 
be die nature of pure faijss. If bibs and consciousness were the 
same, ail knowledge would imply pleasure, but our knowledge b 
as much aasoebted with pleasure as trith pain. Phasare and pain, 
as also egobm (u^Arntund), bdimg to or its product budUbi 

and are transfetred throng its ftinction {vriti) to the self, which ia 
the real enjoyer and sufferer of pleasure and pain. 'ITur self b thus 
tlic real cxpericnccr and the esperience* therefore do nnt belong 
to the but to the adP, Through the opcratKin of the sertae'^ 

CTOtact with the object and light the mental autes are generated. 
*1 hese mental states are colled vftti and belong to huddfti and there¬ 
fore Xo but coiresponilmg to each sucb mental state there 

b an intuition of diem on the part of the puntpr [vrUi-sSktatkam) 

firs. MS. 
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and It is this totuitiim tbat cnnstitutes the teal experience of the 
puntfo. The woni bhoga has an ambigui^ in meaning. It some- 
limea refers to the menml states and at other rimes to their intuitioo 
and ft is as tlte foraicr state that the bhf^a is denied of the 

The itjnana (ignorance) in this sjrstein means false knowled^ 
When the pantfa intuits rite oyttis of tlie budd/ii and thereby faisdy 
regaida those t7fru u belonging to ilsdf there is Mse knowledge 
which is the cause nf the bondage. The intuition in itself is teat, 
but the associations of the intuitive characters with the self are 
erroneous. When the self knows its own natiue as diifeient from 
the vrttit and as a part of Brahman in which it Itas an undiffeienri- 
aied redity, we have what is cahed emanetparion. The existence of 
the seif as undifferentisted with Brahman simply means that the 
Brahman is the ground-cause, and as such an unchangeable ground- 
cause Brahman Is of the nature of pure cortsciouBness. It is in its 
nature as pun coiuclonsness that die whole world mi^ be regarded 
as existing in the Brahman of which the prahrti and the ptrrvra, the 
one changing by ml modilicattbna and the oilier tliroiigh the false 
ascription of die events of prai^i to itself, may be regarded as 
emergents. The world is ultimately of the nature of pure con- 
sciousness, but nutter and its changes, and the experience itself 
are only materisl and temporary forms bubbling out of it. But 
since tlicsc emeigent forms are real ctnanadcais Bom Brahman an 
over-emphasis on monism would be wrong. The reality consists of 
both the ground-cause and the emergent forms, dahkara had as> 
setted that the duality was true only so long as the one reality was 
not reached. But Bhlksu objecting to it says that since the moniatjc 
trutlt can be attained only by assuming the validity of tlie pmeeses 
that imply duality, ulrimate ini-alidation of the dualiaric processes 
will aUo nullify the moolatte cDnclusion. 


CHAPTER XXin 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS OF SOME 
OF THE SELECTED PURANAS 

The readers wlio liaw followed tlic pliilusoph3f of tlic Vedanta 
as interpreted by Vijaina Bhik^u in liisoonunentary on tlue Braftma- 
iStra and the IJvata^gna aectictn of the ATumui fVrSpa miist have 
noticed that, aocordiug to him, the Vedanta vros asaodatet! wtih the 
SoiTikhyB and Voga, and in support of his view he referred tO' many 
of the Puranns, some of whii^ ait much earlier than Sadkant. 
Vijdana Bhtk^, therefore, qtiotes profusely from the PurSpa* and 
in the writings of Rimanuja, Madhva, Vnllabha, Jiva GoawamI and 
Baladet’a We find profuee refercticea to the Puranaa in support of 
their views of the philoaophy of the Vedanta. 

It highly probable tliat at least one important school of ideas 
regarding the phiioeurphy of the Upanisada and the Brahma-siHra 
was preserved in the Puii^c tradition, Snnluin's interpretation of 
the Upani^ds and the Brithma''tatm seems to have diverged very 
greatly from the semi-rcaiistic interpretation of tiiem as found in 
the Puratias, It was, probably, for this leasott that Satikara seldom 
refers to the Pi)tdt;tas; but «nce SaAIcara’s line of interpretation is 
practically absent in the earlier Putahas, and since the ectreme 
monism of some passages of the UpAiusads is modified and softened 
by oUwr ooimdcra lions, it may be bcQeved that the views of the 
Vedanta, ns found m the Pumnas and the Bhugavad-fm, present, 
at leant in a genera! manner, the oldest outlook of the philosophy 
of the Upani^ds and the firoibNa-ni/ro, 

It seems, therefore, desirable that the treatment of the philo¬ 
sophy of Ramanuja and Vijfiana Bhifc?u should be supplemented by 
a short survey of the philosophy as found in some of the ptincipaJ 
Purinas. Alt the Pur^rias are required to have a speciitl section 
devoted ^to the treatment of creation and dissolution, and it is in 
this section that the philosophical speculattotts ore largely founds 
In the present section I shall make an effort to trace the philo¬ 
sophical speculations as contained In the $arga-priUtsiifgit portions 
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of sows of the selected so as to enable readers to compare 

tbtt Puranic philosophy with the phiioaophy of Bhiskara Rimanuja^ 
Vijn^iu Bhi^it, and tCimbIrka. 

The tirar inanifestation ctf Brahman according to the Vipm 
Ptif^a is fitmifai then oome the other oianifcstatioiis as tyaktH- 
tyakta and A«/dt. The origtnai cause of pradhSna, puruta, vyakta 
and Aff/n is regarded os the uliimatc state of VUnu. Here then we 

find Brahma- 

In f%« PurStfa, i. a. ri, it is said that the Uitiimtc Reality b 
only pure ejdsteoce, which can bo described only as a position of 
an eternal existence. It exists everywhere, and it h alt (chb b 
Pantheism), and everything is in it (this is Panentheism) and there¬ 
fore it b called Vasudeva*. It is pure because there is no extraneous 
entity tci be throwm away*, it exists in four forms: vyoAlttf avyakta^ 
purufa and kola. Out of His playful activity tbcae four fonns have 
come out*, t'ruhti is described here as taJttsad^atmak^ and as 
trigun/i^. In the beginning there are these four categories: Brahman, 
pradiiSna, pfirufa and Ad/o', all these being different froin. the 
unconditional (Trikalika) Vi^gjiu. The function of k3la is to hold 
together the purufa and ^e pradhStta during the creatioruit period, 
and to bold them apart at the time of dissolution. As such it (k^fn) 
is the cause of scnsibles. 'ITius there b a referenoe to the oniological 
syntlictic acthity and the ontological analytical activity of ksld*, 
f**0”**'logical** in the sense that AdAi appears liere not as instnj- 
mmta] of the epistemological aspect of experience, but as some¬ 
thing "being” or "existing,” i.e. ontological.) As all manifested 
things had returned to the prakfti at the time of the last dissolutron, 
the prai^ti b called pratisancitra!*, KSla or time b bcgiiminglcss 

* Bnhiiwnti»aigprca«rdEdsiiniif/J.fbriH^ia(Pntictar},aiid Mxki^«n 

iH iamlfOptd, 

UpA mfril I'ti tm' 

q>-aiw^ iaiya #4* nxa Mi.nu. t* to. 

srtrnjTrd'fmi wnmiWft ta vtimty atsr'H roi 

t. 4 , 12 , 

Ptirmutant. IMa. i, i. i 

■ n^ifkrwft k^a trdi At ], h^4^to hahJkmv^va 

HUifmd>UL I. 3- l8. 

JBid. L 4, i 9 i • iUitr I. 1 , at- 

r I. a. aj* 

fiarato M fenyt pmdkifTtnift pjrm^aica vipra 
taiyai^va diritw viyvku r^pd^ yat iad kdia^raiitjyld^. 
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and so miists even at tbe timft of dissalulioot aynthesbdrig prakfti or 
pvnifu u^tlur and also holding them out ss dlderent ai the time 
of creation. At that lime God enters by His wilt into prakfH and 
J^imfaand produces a distinhfuux leading to deation*. When God 
enters into prakrii and purusa HLs proximi^ alone is sufficient to 
produce the disturbaoce leading to creation; just os so oduroua 
substance produces sensatbn of odour by its proximity without 
actually madifying the mind^. He (God) is both the disturber 
{kfobhe) or disturbed {kfobhya), and that is why, through contra* 
diction and dilation, cneaiion is produced*. Here is once again the 
Pantheistic v 4 ew of God, its first occurrenoe being manifested 
ultimately in four main categories, alt of which are, so to speak, 
participating in the nature of God, all of wltich are His first moni* 
festadous, and also in which it is said that all is God, and so on. 
, 4 #r« means Visou or Ihma exists as the erifeiJ™. i,e. the 

manifested forms, the punua and also os Bralrnian*. This is clem’ 
Pantheism. 


The commentator Oays that the word '^kfetN^a" in 
’*kfttri^S-^iiMfiASnSt'^ means pun^ft. But apparently neither the 
context nor tbe classical Sainkhya justifies it. The context dUtinedy 
shows that ksttre^iia means Jsvara; and tiie manner of his adJiiffk-^ 
itrtva by entining into praktd and by proximity has already been 
described*. From the pro^A^na the nTfl^r*rnrreircnieiges and it is 
then covered by the ptaditSnOj and being so covered it diSerentiatea 
itself as the rSjasa and tamata mahat. *Vhf pradhana covers 

the jrmAm just as a seed is coven^l by the skin*. Being so covered 
there spring from the threefold mflAar the threefold akarnkSia 
called pmAon'fto, taijasa and bhutd-^ or tdtmua. From this bhStS-di 
or /oiffora ahamkdra which is covered bj- the mahat (as the mahat 
itfidf vras coveted h\ ptadhdita) there springs through its spon* 
tansous self~modification the iabda-tir/tniatTay and by tbe same pro¬ 
cess there sp^gs from that iahda^tanmdtta the di^o-~the gross 
element. . 4 gain, the bhuta-di covers up the riiWfl-/d7)m(Jfra and the 
Skaia differtmtiated from it as the gross clement. 'Ih^akMi, being 
thus conditioned, produces apontaneously by self-modification the 

• /sw.i.a.31. 

rar« rwr 

■ ffuJttilM-tmamra twmnit tbiiH. 
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tparia-tomnStra, which produces immediately and directly the groos 
The bkefudi again ewera up the 3 baia, iabda^tanm^tra, 
tfHirsa^tmmatra and the diHwentiaied c^-u which bter then pro¬ 
duces the tUpa-tamnatra which immediately produce* the gross 
light-heflt The tpariit^lanittStra and the tvryv cover up the 

rupa-tantttiira. Being thu* conditioned, the differentiated gross 
produces the foso^tittttiiotfn hom which again the gross water 
is produced. In a simitar manner the raia-titniiUjrra and the rape- 
tatimdfra, being covered up, the differentiated groai water produce* 
gerndJia-taniitStra, from which again the gross earth U produced. 
The taitttt^rat are the potentiai oonditions of quaiities and hence 
Uie (]uaiities on; not mauifested there. ‘I'hey are, therefore, tradi¬ 
tionally called optiefv. They do not manifest the threefold qualitio 
of \hegttruu as ianta, ^fiord and It is for this reason aiao that 

they arc calied 

From the iaijasa~Q}tamkSTa the five conative and cognitive 
senses ate produced. From the vaikSHka-ohamkSra b produced 
the These dements acting together in harmony and unity, 

together with the tatmSiras, a/mtftkSra and mahat, form the unity 
of the univeiae under the supreme control of God. .^s the unJveree 
grows up, Uiey fonn into an egg which grad unity expands from 
witliin lilte a water-bubbleand this is called the materialistic body 
of Vi^iju as Brahman. I’his universe is encircled un the outer aide 
bywnter, fire, air, the Skdig and the bh^d-ili and then by tiic mahiU 
and the atyakta, each of which ia ten times as large as the earth, 
«vcn coverings. The univerae b like a oocoanut 
fruit with various shell-coverings, [n proper time, again by 
causing a ptepotiderance of /omar, God eats up tJie imiverat in Ilis 
form as Rudra, and again croatea it in lib form as Bralim3, If® 
maintains the world in Ub form as V^pu. Ultimately, however, as 
God Imlds the univerae within Him, He is both the creator and the 
created, the protector and the destroyer. 

Though the Brahman b qualitylesa, unknowable and pure, yet 

‘ Tlte comnunTSTar rwHt* ihai when itie OkSie it nuj i« prx1ik« spatia^ 
it b tuTt tlw Okaia that i{aw m but tbc UiBUhda nwnircitina mciraa 
L t it It tfamjffti tomt: KWEthin frani bkmj-di that tiM can pioduac 

theAkslaft atutimm ipafia^tinmiitTarft imarja, 

^ ihe oomnuiTUrV fa iMa. PTtnu t, =, 44, 

Tlic ronuDehtiuvr htitn tlwl the word waw at hen meant {tn/aMorinra 
tneludma tit four fimctKiiti » mtvttn, huniiihi^ tiita acut aKumJtdni. 
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It can behave as a i:iciidve agent by virtye t>f its specific powen 
vhtch arc inocimptehensibk to u^. As z rrattcr of fact the rcladon 
between the powers or energies and the sub^tanct: u unthinhable. 
We can never ttpkin bow nr why fire h hot^ The earth, in adoring 
Han, described Him m follows: “W^haiever is pcfceived as having 
visible and tangible forms in this world is but your manifestation. 
The ordiniiiy people only make a mistake tn thinking this to be a 
naturalistic universe. ^Fhc w'hok world is of tlic nature of know¬ 
ledge. and the error of ermta is to regard ti sfi an object. Tliose who 
arc wiflo knmv that this world h of the nature of thought and a 
monifesiAtkin of God, who h pure knowledge. Error conges in 
regarding the world 15 1 mere nattitalistic object and not as a mani- 
fesuition of the stmeture of knowledge/'* 

In \h^ Vffm Pitrdpa, l 4. 50-52, it is said that God b only the 
dynamic agent (nzmiVtci-mJ/rtfiN), the materia] cause being the 
energies of the objects of the universe which are to be created. 
These energies ret|iiire only a dynamic agent to actualize them in 
the foiTO of the tiniiiiersc. God is here represented to he only a 
formative agent, w hercas the actual mnierial cause of the world ia 
to be found in the cncrgie^i which conntituic the objects of the 
worid, through the influence and presence of God. The com* 
mentatof notes that the fotmative agency of God consists merely 
in his prweacc (rderndfrya-OTarmW™)*. 

In the I tpni^iVroM. I. 4* we find another account of creation. 
It is said that God in the Ijcgirming thought of station, and an 
uninteliigeni creation appeared in the form of litmat, moha, 
mnha-moha.i^iisTa and amtha-tOmwa. These were the five kinds of 
miJy S which sprang from the Lord. From these there ornic a 
ereauon of the five kinds of pbnts as vr-ksa^ gulrnu^ tatH, wfl and 


* /wjtid, j_ i-j, 

■ jnnl rtait MrilrlrtHf, etad taint 

Jatitd-rOpam ' find. i. 4. jo. 

aTihn.nttret>Gmpaiyviif 

" un;pt~k^amatn '** ^ 

In iha |VM|tt it li hmred thiit iht nnjf 5^ *5- 
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(to which arc to be ^dded the mountains and the hilla) which 
hfl^T no inner or aatcr con^dousneas and may be de3crii>«l as 
having, as it were, dosed soub {iamvria-tmon}. Not being flatbfied 
with Lbb He created the ammab and birds, etc., called thyak^sr^ia. 
The animals, etc,, are ceiled tityag^ because thek ctnrubtion h wot 
upwan^ but runs dncubrly m alt directiofis. TTiej- are full of , 
and are described aa ^rvedinah. The conunentator nuiea that whsl 
is meant by the term tivtitm b that the animals liave only 
appetitive knowledge, hut no synthetic knowtedge, Le. catti^ot 
synthesise the c^tperieno? of the past, tht present and the future and 
cannot press what they know, and they have no knowledge about 
their destinies in this world and in the other, and are devoid of all 
motat and religious sense. They have no discrimimiion re^rding 
cteanlinc^ and eatings they iire satisjicd ivitii their igrtoranoc aa 
true knowledge, i.e, they do not seek the accjuitenient of certain 
knowled^. They are a^ssochued with the twenty-eight kinds of 
I bey are aware inteniElly of pleasure and pain but they 
cannot comniurdcate with one another^. Tb<ia, being dksatkficd 
with the animal creation, God created “the gods*' who are always 
liappy and can know both thdr bner feelings Mid ideas, and also 
tlie external objects, and communicate with one another^ Being 
dissatisfied tvith that creation also He created '^mcn/' which 
creation is called ar^&k-trottts os distinguished from die creation of 
gods tvhich is called urddhtHi^sfotas. 'I'bcse men have an abundance 
of tamos and n^as, and tlicy luivc ilieiefore a prepondemnee of 

^ 1 ? wc htiir of twcnl>VEtgtt The furcrenoe 

here im deirly a to ibe ttchnic^ vddkOt of the 

^hrrt it oho wmi% wTimi Uist 11 iSie tirnc of Pufui^ ibfi 

icouMt^al nATtic of tbo SsipldayA rrmat ha^t b«;n ■ very finiiJiiir thins. 

It Alio that the Pri^su 1 ^ 0 ^ wti do«ls'^ with llic S^mkhyi 

^r» M ibt* the mm ulluaion to the tetns Ww eufKdinil; to 

ttftt to file SflLTukhy* t The r^Mu Pu 7 ^ piobabb * work of the ihuxl 

CLUluTy mnt\ tbd Kdnk£ of l^rt RTTi>i wm «mpO«od mare of Ux$. it the 

Mirwf fmte. tn the M^fka^eya i*Kr^a (VcmkmivrntA Edition^ ch. 4^ v. ao) v.^ 
w ^ ht Jff4kd9dad^^Tidh4tms^^ In the B. f, cUitian of 

tor K- M. Bencrii w have mha m ch. 47, v. 20. the «nic rwliiijf. The reacW 
ij&^nnf 4 a wim ntuhcT m the nor bi the Fjidma Purttmo 13 6^ 

Tbt tuppo«ii 3 on« thefufnrc:, n ihoi the uveptv-eiglii kiniU in ii^re 

c^Sed into kimli of tOdhA throogti ihc Sitnkhrni jnfiuence in 

IM thml Cisntury. The ^fOrka^fyo h Supposed m hnvi- been writieH in iln? 6r»t 
iMiJf of the Koind dcomrir ox. It bi noi asy to row whit kindi of 

mtmal cnntion wcec intended by Miikan^ey^ Hut ihe kJentifkadon of them 
¥nlh the turciil>-ei4;kf kmth of Sitpkhyi t^cmM m be quitB trtln- 

pmpniUc. 

» dHldA prakdlsi It ftm-fl *7*4* (■ fiar^-fiatum. Vifjat ]. 5 . iq. 
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wuiFering, There sit thuii nine atniions. The fiiHt three, culled the 
Unintelligent creation {^ittiuddhi-'pSrcokay, is the naturalistic creation 
of (ij mahist^ (ii) the tarnnatras, and (iti) the Mtl/oi, the phvsJotogieat 
senses. The fourth crestion, called also the primary ertstion 
{muk}tya~F^a\ ia the creatinn of platitst fifth is the creatiem of the 
ti]yag~sT6tas\ aixth the &rdhu~snts3i seventh the tmvSk-troiat or 
men. Tlie eighth creation seems to be the creation of a new kind. 
It probabiy means the distinctive characteristic of destiny of each 
of the four creations, plants, animals, gods and men. llie plants 
have, for their destiny, ignorance; tlw animals have mere bodily 
energy; the gods have pure contentment; and the men have the 
realization of ends. This is called the afitigtaha-^sarga^. Then comes 
the ninth tsrga, called the keumSia’tcaga^ wliich probably refers to 
the creation of the mental children of God such aa &matkmuira, etc. 

^ere are four kinds oipTidayasi they are called the mimittika 
ot hrokmu, the prakpUka, the ktyantika and the mtya. The 
naimittika-pralaya takes phec when Bmhmfi sleeps; the pr^tika 
wxms wlien Uic untveiw merges in praJtrfii the atyaHttka-prohya 
ts the r^t of the knowledge of God. i.e. to say, when Yogina lose 
mpin-amd-iman, then occurs the alyontilut^itJityai and 
the fourth. the nitya-praJuya, it the continual dcstractirm that 
takes place daily. 

^ ^ ^ ^ uliimato principle whidt is 

assi^lcd with the first causal movement of God. This ia resarded 
a» Il« traiucendental disc (MntjiM .^pnwiyoii,! and » «iii w be 

I!!?.” *"* ” pr<>*ni. 

pr^h a«,, j™,, *,.»e. emrle. 
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hikra, satyam^ KitiprakSia^ It is said to covt:r round 
the sectjftd puTv^i2, Thb sccuiid pum^a is probably the hka^piia- 
mixha. Tl^rough the assocLadon of time and preponderance of rajVzr 
eight diderent ata^ of modUtoation arc produced which are 
a&aodated with In this cnnni^cin the V^yu P^r4^o 

speaka also of the prakftika^ the nmmitiika and the Myimti/m* 
pfaiaya^^ It also $ays that the catcgiirie^ of evotudon have been 
discov^erod both by the guidance of the iusiras and by mdonat 
argnmenc*, and that proiyo" i$ devoid of all aenrihle qoaUdeSv She 
f e as^octsitxd with three gums, and ia timeless and unknowable m Jier- 
self. In the ariginaJ state* in the equUlbriuin of gui^j everything 
was pereuded by her as tamiis. At the dine of creation, being 
associated with makat emerges from her« This rua^iai ts 

due to a preponderance oS saitVii and lonniftstsimly pure existence, 
llib mafuit ia called by variouj names, such as manas^ mati, 

brahmS, pttr^ tmddhi^ kftySih Uvaru, afi^ rnffi^ 

tftpur^^ Thb ynahat-pT(^riat being stirred by desire 10 create, be¬ 
gins tive work of crE.^tion and produces dhanfm, adharma and other 
entities^ Smec the cause of the gross efforts of all beings eskis 
always as conceived In a subtle atnte in the jna/ia/^ it b called 
It is the first nf all caregorib^ and of infinite extent and 
is thus called mahiht. Since it holds within itself all tliat h finite 
and measumblc and since it oanceives all differentiations from out 
of it&df and appears ^ intdllgent by ita association vdth 

experience it h called muti. It b called ttnee it causes dJ 

growth. Further, as all the later categories derive ifarir material 
from it, it is called put. Since the punisa understands nil things as 
beneficial and deeinible and since it is also the etuff tlirough which 
all understanding b podsibki il 1$ called iuibOu. AH experience tmd 
integration of expericnjcc and all suflerirtg and enjoyment 
pending upon knowledge proceed from it; thcTeforo it h called 
khyafL Since it diroedy knows everything as the great Soul it is 
called /jfciiTtf, Since all sense-perceptions are produced from it, it 
k ohed ptigM, Since all stales of knowledge and all kinds of 

* ViSytt fV4i[u, ^r, wiil ibc doctiuic u etibomEtl in 

' F 4 )nr Arril^d, aj. 

* isc^ch/iffTfi’^yukiyjS itpA^mf^^pra^ynin^ 

1i ipnkj Vf{ flin fbid. 4. ifr. 

* 4. 1^. ^ (Md* 4^ £4- 
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/uaman ind their froitjt arc coflected in it for detjeimimng ex- 
pciiefice^ it b called cUi. Sinoc it rtemembm the past, it h oaltod 
smrti. Since it b tbc storcbcKise of 41II kfjowledge, it b caUed 
mahJ-tmm. Since it is tht knowledge wf all knawledfe, and since 
it cxijta everywheir and everything exbts in it, it b I4i7ztrti. 
Since it is of the mtufie of knowledge, it is Since 

it b ihe cause of all desidcfamm of conflicting entities, it is called 
vipura. Since it b the Lord of at) beings in the world, it b called 
livara. Since it is the knower in both the and the 

ft^eirepia^ and b one, it ia called kn* Since it suy$ in the subtle 
body {pury^ bfe) ir is called purufa^ It b called jt‘nywp?itAu, 
because it b uncaused and the b^inning of creation. being 

siirred up by die cfiOLtivc deatre mamfe^ itaelf tn creation Uirmigh 
two of ir^ movemfinm, conceptiDn and determiitation 

{(td/iyavas^a)* It cunskts of three sattvat and imtas. 
Wr iiii the prcpondcnince of (iJiamkan^ emerg)^ 

Whh the pncpondeninco of twnas tficre al^ cmcjgcs from innhat, 
bkGt^-Ji^ from which the bkt}tiis and tanrfi^troj are produced. From 
this comca tlic as vTucuity which ts as^ocbied with sound. 

From the rnodiheatiem of the hfnif^*tli the somid-potendul 
tAmndtra) has been produced. When the bhut^ covers up the 
60 und*porenual» then the toiicli-potentifll piodticed. When the 
dk^a cawcTA up the sound-potcntiil and the touch-pntottiaj, the 
^dyu is produced, SiTnilarly iKe other hhu^iU and quaUtJes are pro^ 
duccth rhe iatrmdtf'os are also called aviit^as. From the xyaikdjifm 
Of sditvika-ahsmkdrdt nre produced the five cognitive and the five 
coiudve sen^ and the 

These gipfuj work in mutual co-operation^ and thereby produce 
the wMmic egg like a water-bubble. From this cosmic egg, the 
called Brahmd —also called Hirsj^yag/irhAij (the four-faced 
God) is produced. This god loses Hi$ body at the time of each 
pralaya and gains a new body at the time of a new cration*. The 
co^ic egg is covered by water, light* heat, air, dftdffl, Mimdi, 
woAcL and atyahia. The right ptukriis are ilao spoken of* and 
probnhiy the cosmic egg ts she eighth cover®. 

i, ,0 
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In Chapter viit U b said that fi^ax remains as the dynamic 
principle inherent in tattva and lamai, just afl oil renuiina in seas 
ajttuTn, It is further said that Maheivam entered the pratlha^ 
and purufa, and with the help of the dynainic principle of rigai 
produced a disturbance in the equilibrium uf the prakrli^. By the 
disturbance of the junot three |[ods arc produced, from rt^etj 
Brahnut. fmm foauir Agni, and from lattva VImu, The Agni is also 
tdentihed with kata or Time, 

The VUyu Parana also describes the nature of mdkehara-yogtP, 
Tills is said to be constituted of five dfiifients or Jharmar^ such as 
pTonavama, dttyStia, praiyahSra, dJiiraria, and rjJiflranii. Pran^-&ma 
IS (if three kinds, marula, madkyattui, and utOiina. Mandii b of 
twelve TnUtrdt, maJhyama of twenty-four, and utiama of thirty-suL 
When the edvu is once controlled by grjdual practice, then all sins 
are burnt and all bodily imperfections are rcmoii'ed. By dhyiina 
one should contemplate the qualities of God, Then prdnfiydma is 
said lo bring about four kinds of results: (i) (ii) prn/dflij, 

(tli) d^ti, and {w) prasSda, means the \vaahing away of sins 

derived from impurities fmm parents and from the association of 
one’s rebdona, Pramiti means the (kstruction of pc^nal sins, as 
greed, egotism, etc, Dtpit means the rise of a mystical vision by 
which one can see pU9l, present and future and oome in contact 
with the wise ssges of the past and become like Bucldlut. Pratdtia 
menos the contentment and pacification of ihesenBca, ecnse-objects, 
mind, and the five vdyitf. 

The process of pranSySma beginning with diana b also de¬ 
scribed, iVufyflftitro is regarded as the control of one's desires and 
dharma ia regatded as the fixing of the mind on the tip of the nose, 
Or ihc middle of the eyebrows, or at a point alightly higher than 
that. Through pro/yShara the influence of external objects is 
negated. By" dfiyaaa one pcrccivisa oneself like the sun or the moon, 
i,e, tlwrc is an unobstructed iiliimmatioii. The rarioiis miraculous 
powers that the yogf attains sue called the upatar^Of and it is 
urged that one should always try to beep oneself free from the 
caUings of oitfaculoos powers. The various objects of dfySna 

• II ha* been noted bctbie Itol ihc anitim of tjl* material trortd procmjnj 
from the tomara ami dial of dii eoBiihhe wU wnative from 

the jafiei*® afiviiiJtara. The rJjpua akcu/i^ra vm m>t Kfoidod o* produrum any- 
dime Imi iiietd* na a Moment to Uirttiri»aii« ef eqialbnum. S« oJki 

f'4}ii 5" 0- * /Wi chap, ii-i J. 
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ire regarded &A beif^g ilie efeimntd onginating from the earthy 
mmax ind &uddAi. ^ITje Yogin has to take the^ objects one hy oncn 
and then to leave them off. bo that he may not be attached to any 
one of them. When he does so and becomes unattached to any one 
of the^e seven and concentmtes on Mahesivam it^sociated with 
omnbciencei, contenlmeni, beginningless knowledgep abaotutc 
fheedam unobstructed power^ and inhnite power* he 

aUajn$ Brahmiutp So the ultimate object of Yoga realbLation tlic 
gttajiiment of Btahmahood as Moht^vsta which is pl^ called 
aparntgaK 


In the MSrkan^'a Pur^a, yoga h described a* a cessation of 
t^naiTd thmugh knowledge* which is* on the one handp emanetpa- 
tioQ and unity with Brahman^ and, on the other, diasociarioEi from 
the^Krtorof/tora^lj^, AU Sorrows arc dtic fjo aTta*±incnt. With the 
Mssarinn of attachment thene is also the ccssadon of the feeling of 
identifying all things with onesetf {mmaiva)] and thb leads to 
happincM. True knowledge U that which Ii^ds to emancipation* 
all else is By experiencing the fruits of virtues and vices 

through the performance of duties and otlict octioiw, through the 
accumulation of fruhs of past Wimw (upiJraj), and through tlte 
exhau^ion of oertain others, there h the bondage of karma. 'Fbe 
cmamnpation frwn karmat therefore* an only result from an 
oppoettc procedure. The prart^^ama is suppo^d to dc$tmy sin&K 
In the ultimate stage the yogi becomes one with BolimafL, just as 
water thrown in water becomes one with it®* IWe b no reference 
here to chitta-^jUi-ninkOta as 

Vasudeva h described here as the idrimate Brahman, who by 
Hb c^tive desire has created everything through the power of 
time, l^ugh thb power He separated the two endtiB of pra- 

* Tlie» U « clupn, bKti m tlu yjfyu fWw towl in the Jl/*Ai«*ni 

Th* iiMthod cf pripiyumit «hI mbw pinKMc* cf ^ i. tnft«. <t, r« 
umc «■ chat &un4 in the <m lea dw 

* MdrAamfejnt PxtfOpUy ^ 41 , 

-F. tfc« fa«w 

™ “i&SLT* " d. « « LTl. ™r 
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sfid puTiifii ftoTi^ wiihpi Himstlf aiful ottdmsctod dt^m 
"Fhc firsi cntiiy iliat cmen^ctl from prttkfli m diLs creative ptooc^ 
was ir&m wbicli emerg^rf ahamketf^i and firom which igiii) 

emerged satiw, rajas and tatnm. From tmtias came the five /itn- 
marrat and the five bkutas-, from rajm came the ten sens^ smd the 
buddhi. From wffcd came the praiding ^>ds of the senses and the 
It ifi finrthcrsaid that Vasudeva exists in tiic prakrt^ ^d the 
puTusas and all the effects, both as pervading through them and also 
separate from ilvcmp that is, He U both immanent and trarisocndcnt- 
Even when He exists as pervading throi^i them,, l ie is nor in any 
way touched by their limitations and rntpurihea^ Tnic knowledge is 
that which takes aoccmnt of the rtatnre of oU those which have 
crasnatea from Vasudeva in dieir specifig forms as prakrti, 
ctc-i and aUo nf Vastidcva in HU. pure and transcendent form®» 

It should bt noted that in the Fiidimi Furfma there U a mention 
of brahma-bhrikti which U cither ftayika, and fiwfiasika or 

Icatkikit eofdHf and adhyStmiMr This ddiiyatmiM^hakti Lb further 
aubdivided into the iUmhhya-bkakti and yoga-bhakti^- Ilic know¬ 
ledge of t^venty-fbur principles and of their distinctiem from the 
ultimate principle called picnim, as also of the rebiion among 
paru^n and proJiffi and the individual soul, is known ^ s^mkkya- 
bhaktiK Practice of prdnayduta and meditation upon the Lord 
Brahma oonslitutc the yog^bfmkh^ The term hJuihii is here used 
in a very special sense- 

In N^adtya NSrayoM is said to be the Ultimate 

Reality, that ts, if seen in tlieolpgicat perspective U may be &aid to 
create from itself Brahma the creatnri Vi^nit protector and 
prescrviy^ and Rudni the destroyer*- This Ultimalt Reality 
ako been called j\ftfAd-tr/pwi ^ It b through his charactcrbtic 
power that the universe is created, Thb iakff or power b said to be 
both of the type of cxbicnoe and non-tadaten^^, both vidyn and 
midvd^. When the universe is seen as dUsoebted from Maha* 
offjxn. the v^em b ck'ariy due to owiyn ingrained in us; when* oti 
the otlicr hand* the consciousness of the dietirsctom between the 
kiiowcr and the known dbappeans and only the coi^iousness of 

* Furd^, ti, 9- ^ ytwM€M i-io. * -Wi. wie* 

i F«r^ t. T5. wfw 164-in. I iren« t 77 -*SS. 

■ iWrf. VerM iST-iflo. I- 3- 

» rtid. a, ’ 7- 
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unity pcrvjidcst it is due to t^idyn {it h vidy& And just as 

Hflri pem^tes orpervades through the universe, su also doc^ Hb 
Just as the quality of tic^at e%i$t 3 by pcs^iiding* i*c- aa in and 
through Agni Its support, cvect so the sahti of Han can never be 
dissociated from Him** Tim iakii cxbts tn the form of vyaktH- 
vya/ua, pervading the whiile unhxme, pr^ti^ pufufa and kdia are 
her first numifcstutioiis*,. As this iakti b not ^epanlt from Afahd- 
it is said that at the time of fir^t or original creadon 
vijnUj being desirous of creating the universe, becomes^ Lo. takes 
the forms of prahfti^ ptmqxi and Adiu. From pra^fi, disturbed by 
the presence of the purufai comes out ffiah»i, and frotti m^iai came* 
into existence buddJd, and from buJdhi, akamk3rii^. 

^rhifi Ultiinate Principle has also been called Visudeva, who is 
said to be the ultimate knowledge and the uttimate goal** 

Sorrow or misery of three kifitls is nco^sariEy expcdefica] by 
all beings bom in the universe— and the only remedy that sets them 
free from misery is the final obtuinlng of the Lord (or God)^. The 
ways tci find God are two, the way of knowledge and that of 

action ITiis /n^o springs up eitlicr from the teaming of 

Scriptural tcxt$ or from viveka {discriminative knowledge)*. 


* NiSr^ya Pmd^a, t 3* Vcn« 

* ibtd. vmc la. 

__ ? ,* ^ iwted hert li«l itm crmtiiTn flf itw imivenc Iw htxn 

mnbuted lo Han thniush the upOtiMmidyil. whieh h Hit omi iakH. The whole 
e^rujwum^e 0^0 of the phihwcpphy. The following W should be 

* ^ ._i /Afd. j ra. 

And tbb line «houM be reid with ihe pmicHU verw— 

vtmt-i^ti-iaEuumaum ttat *ar%^ tma-caram 

ft*®" Wit 

up&HiiUttf yailii ksb bkaitufttTma prattyaU, 

m n_,j . tUd. renc* 

; ^ ^ ^ 7 . 

I ;n*»» a», tu • iWdL vitk 8s. 

df *« «T«a6 Irf 1 IK) .!» v.«e 48 

* N/t^d^a iVi'J{UTr wrm 4, 5. 

utpatt^ tia'v4f hk^tl4mlm g&ttm 

imiti VjdyJm tm ta ^mgasrdm iii 

ht^mr gu^-i^>tuk 

liETWfr fdfn? cwwftfr 

^effa rwoff tAffitr vdaidn^ iataf, tmrrnh. 
fthUUfu tzmast rdmm cramnfy atra ^ fAm sW 
dkatd lidhdiAJiigai^ idjud^ tah^ 

**' ^^«^****J 1** few 

.Itn be nmni tijii RhageTin Rit«i* Vbuilcvi. (/iU, vcriD i^) 
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yi^a is also defined in ihe nest chapter. It (S described as 
Brahna-hya. The wormr ii the cause of hon dage and emancipautm. 
Bondage means association with sense'objecra, and etmndpatiim 
dissodation from them. Wheiit like a magnet, the self draws 
the mind inside and directa it# activities in an inward direction and 
ultimately unites with Brahman, that is called 

Visnu is described as having three kinds of fdirf {power): pars 
or uitimaiCi the opara (which is identical with individnal efiortsh 
and a third power which is called vidy^ and karms^. All cntrgiea 
belong to Vianu, and it is through His eoei^its that all living beings 
are moved uiio activity^. 

I'he word bhttkti has also been used in another chapter in 
the sense of sraddhd^ and is held to be essential for all the various 
actions of life*. 

According to the Kwraa PutS^ it seema that God exists firaily 
ax the unmnnifeated, infinite, unknowable and uldraatc director. 
But He b also called the unmanifested. eternal, ooamic cause which 
is both being and non-being and is identified with prakfti.. In this 
aspect He is regarded as paTadtrchiiuuif the ccpnhbriiim of the three 
gunas. In this state ihepwrofu exists within Himself as it were, and 
this is also called the state of pfakfta^pwtdsya- From this state of 
tinmanifestcdncss God begins to assert Hunsclf as God and cnim 
into ptakfti and puntsa by His own inner intimate coniacL rht# 
existence of God ma y be compared with the sex-iitipulpe in man or 
woman which exists within them and manifests itself only as a 
creative impulse although reitmining one and the same with them 
all the while. It b for this reason tlut God is regarded a* both 
passive {kftiihya) and dynamic {k^haha). It is therefore mid that 
God behaves pwakfti by self-contraction and dilatatian. From 
the dbturbed praktti and the puntja sprang up the seed of moA^ar. 
which b of the nature of both pradiidim and puruia {pra^ibui 


‘ dHw-/voj-flfiK*-*4todOJ y* iMHy-gatih 

dnyH br4iJf7na^ ily 

47* 7n 

There i* ibo m deMnfrticm of *nd ifiryaWM, etc,, frmn 


T. B tot T, ;|i0> 

* Ibid. 1 . 47 * vows 36 - 3 S. * 47 - 4 ^^ * h 4 ^ 

■* K^rmi /VtfJHt «mt»i£Ei tbf foildwiaq 

mtshiiv4rab pONTvydtJttdxi cutur-vyithdih fijifOtimah 

myaMd lismito-mukAah. < 4 . 

Two pointi tlioiilel bi rinted here, rhal the Uhnnufia ftcmliry hu bc*ft 

oMtd *nd not Swsondly, h ociif of the wJ- 

jectiva meiitioiwti m th» rtw to nepUin the iiaeute of ihil Ultimstv 
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puru^m-rnnkoftt). From this came into cati^cnoe wmAa?. iiko 
aitnnn, matK brahma, prMdhi, A^yflU, 

samviL From this mahat came out ibc direcfold 
t^mhAriha. laqasu and MufSii' (also called tamam ahuifikdrny Tim 
cAamkdra also called Am'f J, and for all 

onr efforts spring fmm Ihis. 

It ia said that there ts a sort of ccfliriJC nHtsd called tmmas whicJi 
springs directly from the attyakia and is Tcgvded as the first pro* 
duct wfilch superintends the evolution of the tdmoia ahamk^a into 
its products^ This maiim ia to be dkdnguiabed from the utairnr or 
the icnse which is the product of both the togma and vuikdnka 
akitmk^Q. 

Twfj kinds of ^ews rcg^s^rdlng the evolutian, the iamidifai nnd 
the bhutas, arc given here in ancccssiont which shows that the 
KQma Parma must have been rev^ised; and tlie second which 
is not cotnpaiihle vrith the first, was incorponited at a bter st^gc- 
ITiese im viewa are as follows: 

ft) BMt^i tn Its developmenl^ rrreated the iaido^mair^^ 
from which sprang into eiristencc the akdia, which has sound as its 
quality. 'Hw sparla-mStra was created from the develop^ 

ing itpdf^ and bom the tpai^n-tuffmatra came out vdyut whichf 
consequently lias sparla as tto tpialit>'. l^dyii, in the atate of de¬ 
velopment, created the rUpa-mdtra from which came into csktcncje 
jyoti (light-beat), which tm colour {fiipa) as its qualiiy. From this 
jyati^ in the condition of development, sprang up tasa-mdtra (taste- 
potendsl), which crested watcr^ which has taste for its quality, 'Fhe 
waieTt in the ^te of devdopment. created the smtU-potmiiuiI 
(gandha^-rndtray bum which came tnto existence the conglnmcia- 
tion, which has smell as its quiality. 

( 2 ) Akdia as the sound^potefitin] covered up the touch- 
potential, and from this sprang up vdyUf which has thertforc two 
qualities—tiie sound and touch. Both the qualities, sMa and 
sp<rria, entered the colour-potential* whence sprang up the veJmi 
(fire)» with three qualities—llie iabda^ the spaiia, acul the wapa. 
Tlicse qualhiiKt vte. inAdn, tpixtia and nipat entered the taste- 
potentbi, tvhence came into existence water having four qualifies 

*■ rmimta fr triikanf^ /ir^£0ibiA 

33<tid'A»t iOyat* kart^ t^e^mpaiyiiiL 

£arpPHi 4, 
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— iabda^ rup^ atid rasa. These four qualiti^ enter^ amdU 

potcntialp from which sprsi^ into exmenoe gross (tb^ 
which hs» 2 I] the fm quttUtks of iabda^ spariat r&pa, rasa, and 
gimdha. 

Mahat^ altamkara and the five toAmStras :ate In tbemsdve* un¬ 
able to produce the ordrriy' tiiuvcr»e« which is effected through the 
ouperintcndcncc of the purufa {purusa»dliif$hitafp3£ ra) and by the 
help of avyukta {auyakt^nt^aheifa). The universe thus created has 
i^en ooveitDgs. The prbducfion of the imJverset and it£ mamt^- 
autce and ultimate clissotufion, are all effected through the playful 
activity (jrn-M^a) of God for the benefit of his devorees^* 

I Tin? Qod i* aJled becauR Be k ibr ultmuu mpport of aU 

tiuniim ^ifrtnaf - 

nord^ q^WHori (Mt 

PTllrMd J^cnO^a; rf« Aa. 


APPENDIX TO VOLUME I 
THE LOKAYATA, NASTIKA AND CARVAKA 


T111 philo$aph]f known as the the Cart^Aa 

or the R^haspnrya k probably a very ok 1 school of thoyghL In the 
Upmt^J a fiumber of hjeretical vitrM^ an referred to 
and amon^ ihc$G we find the doctrine which regarded matter or the 
elements an the ultinyite principle, llte mime LohMyalit 

u also fairly old* it is found in Arthu-^fSsitd^ where it is 

counted with Saiplchya and Yoga as a t(^cal science 
Rhys Darids has collected a number of Pili passages in which the 
wonl Lnkiiyida occurs ami these lia\‘e Iieen utdized in the dis¬ 
cuss ion Buddhaghoso speaks of LekMyaia os a xitan^d^ 

Vitm^a means tricky dkputatioci and it is defined 
in the Nyaya*sQtra^ i* a* 3* as that kind of tricky togicsl discimion 
(jatl>a) which is intended only to cririckc the opponent'* diesk 
without cstabil&hitig any cminter^tbcais (f^ p^aiipakf^- 

stliapana-hiti^ viUi^a), and it ia dms to be diadnguished from 
vSda which means a tugical disoissimi luufeiiakcn in alt fairness for 
upholding a particular thesi&^ P~uan^^ iiowcvcTf haji no tn 
uphold I but is a kind of or tricky argument wh ich seeks to impose 

a defeat on the opponent by wilfuUy giving a wrong interpietatioti 
of hifi w'ords and arguments by adapting fitlsc and pmoding 

analogies (/Sfr), and thus to silence or drive him to self-contfadic^ 
tioti and undesirable conclusions (^igwaha-sthSn^y by creating an 
atmosphere of oonfusitm. But viiai^a cannot then be a for 
vada b a logical^scussion for the ascertainment of truth, and thus 
the word would be sclf■^:ontmd^ctnr>^ Jgyflntfl, how¬ 

ever, points out that Uic Buddhkts did not make any dbunction 


* r, T* 

Dr Hi* *** rwmtf nmEs two Itmjiuk idielsiiij 

.1 Jthc aS^ne. <,f the^TM^rof7^*SS 

Uli5« alftady by Rliy* Dtind*,^ ^ pteME" whicb coiinldcr 

tt«.iabl8h«o'l wwtl. 
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between a pure logtoil argunmiT anU a iHcky dbputatioti and uiied 
the B^e word to denme both these forms of argument’. This 
Cixplaios why LoA^ya/a, though consisting merely of mi d d 

■lao ^ designated as vdda in 8 uddltist literature, A few 
of this pita^3 are given by Buddhaghoeo in the iumc eommentary 
in explaining the term "l/)Aa-khayifta*' (lit. “popular stoiy." but 
'"popular philoiophy” according to P.T.S. Pali Dictionary) 
"tlic cnows are white because their bones arc white, the geese are 
because their blood is red*. Such arguments ate there 
designated as being viia^^s^salldpti-hitAs, where failspu and hatha 
together mean oonversationid talk, inltapu bchtg deri^tnl from sam 
and lap. Actorditig to tlic definitions nf the Nyifyti-tutra, 3 . iB, 
titese would not be regarded as instances of tn’tapdS but i.c. 

Inference fnnn false analogies where there ia no proper ttiti- 
comitance, and not ei'ieiufa as just explained. Rhp Davids quotes 
another passage from tire SadJa-mti of tlie Aggava^ (early twelfth 
txmtury) which, in his tiunstlaiion, nmi as foliowg; ‘‘‘‘Ijtka mran* 
the cuimnon world' (J!)3ta~ttfka). Vokiyaja means 'ayalanii., 
ttstahoHti vSyataanti vadasuiiim3ti* that ss, they exert themselvea 
about ii. strive alwut it, through the plcasFure they take in dis- 
ciission. Or peritaps it means ' the worid docs not tmike auiy effort 
by that it docs not depend cm it, move on by it (mu 
m thati wa). For living beings [satiS) do not stir up their 
heam (af/tnw na uppadeatt) by reason of that book (hnji higondhan 
iiMMyoJ*.'’ Now the Ij>k3yata is the book of the iinbclies'ere 
lri'«ft£a-rati/i«m jwifi lake vitan^d-tattham utnjrf), full of such usdess 
diaputations as the following; " All is impure; a!! is not impure; the 

crow is white, the crane is black; and for this reason or for that’’-_ 

the book which is known in the Worid as the ffita^-settha, of 
which tile Boilhiaattva, the incomparable leader, Vidhura the 
Pundit, said; “ Follow not the L^yata, that works not for the 


* ifyuiiJiriam idaift ym tatatfanMm^ta.hJk,afam 

tilrtUmn aftje aaatitlitkyu kathyau PJibi win iii i3hya>Jifyitliu^ 

■ p. se*. 

tMoLnicA U inexset. Then k ne re/FteiwB » my book m ili* PUj 
PW»^! in uic pKviHH fcnteiiee i1i«t km ■ word ivhkh kh 

Dwulat^ •• •• ilmnuth the pIcoitUE tbej' Uike in diKiHwao,** whewis ihc liceni 
Intfukitm Kwild be “by the me (owAil) oF Uk diipuiatwfl," and w it 
i^a puauins thst imeJI“ people do not mm their minds f» vdSL* 
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progress in mftritK** lliiifl, from the above md from rnanv cither 
passages from the t«ts it b Ccrtiili tlial the Lt^ksyufa means a 
kind of tricky dbputarion* sophistry or caaubrtry prs^rtised by the 
non-Buddhbts which noi only did not le^d to any useftit results but 
did not inciea^ true wi^om and led ns owsy from the psth of 
Heaven and of release. The common people were fond of such 
tricky dbcoUTBCS and there was a systematie science (idr/ria or 
fattha) doling with this subject^ despised hy the Buddhist* and 
caited the vitandS-suiitiaK LokUyata b counted as a science along 
with other sciences in DighimihSya, til. t. 3^ and also m 
1. 163^ and in the IMvyitttaJ^a it is regarded as a speod branch of 
study which liad a hkM^a and a pravaama (coinmentaries and 
aimotarions on it)^. 

There seems to he a good deal uf unccitatnty regarding the 
meaning of the word Lak^yata, it consists of two words, and 
ayata or nyatai &yata may be derived aa 5+y^iji + Ai^l or fram 
ll-\-yat (to make cffort)+ii either in the accusative sense or in the 
setise of the verb itself, and «ivi3fo h formed tvith ilie negative 
particle ^ and yai (to mate effort)* On the passage in the Agg^-^ 
vama which has already been referred to, it is derived firstly as 
a-^-yiiianli (makes great effnrt) and the synonjmis given arc 
uss^hitnu vSyamanti, and secondly aa n + vdijwf#; i.e. by which 
people cease to make efforts {Una toko m yafaii nn thati vd 
yatam). But Ptoh Tucci quote* u passage from lluddhaghoao'* 
Sdratiha-poA^fini where the word is token in the sense of 


* See 0/ Buddha, r %iA Tli* tnmkibon k lli* 

fahrM ■■ AU w bmporvi nit h ncil knriMTv" icerm to be abitm in iho flU toit. Th.^ 
list puHifft qucucti from criLLiball, vl, p, whkb m 

fiiw of the n»*t wteknt af lh< idtokm ™n* m fcllowi! “ na jnw mi* 

ftoffli The unknuwn commetiEiior descfibq the 

^toha^'mikrm ft 4aaiih^misit4zm adSyakoft amyjdmkam 

kk^afiht-t'^dam m wf^wdL" The le*dj to mw- 

ehievwft tbangT «nd laud to ihe pith nl Heartti^ &r tbit of rclcw and u 

crIt fl lock/ djijmJMtJqfi which not hKmw tmt 

* BbyK Dindj KiSTu tciuak?* tokniketothet tbt word Vidaddha 

in b nnlir the SKiie word 14 tiiattdd w-m^ apdl rfhjt/qu^i i*/ ihf 

BuJd^, I, 1*7) tri lbE_ An^altm, Tip. 3, <», 9J, 141. Th# wnd tidmh^a u 
nq* vttatfdd bui tdoagiiAa ivliurli ii entirely ililTemi vitaifi/d. 

* bidlrfti-frtetiacamm. Dh^ifnidaiu), p* 6jq; iIm ekoKbiii rfi 

i?d iakdyai^ vd td id hrti^ 

jiAdyuU, ihuf, p, S33. ^ ■ * 

it b tmCp ihit Ichas^ u not iJwi/i uwd In the mine nfa 

loticnl iaencep ^ pacEtEtmiEi in in ef^/tiuiJAfyfical wfcnec wiiii » prrv^pir 
‘h* P«Ph im-ytuai,) m in /JfrjvW.**. p, t,« «h€w w. 

fiwi the phnM " Mdyatm-ititia-mmttrrfu mpfiittifi." 
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^yai^na (biais), and l^k&yuta according to this interpretatjoii izitafis 
^^ihc boaiii of the fooUsfi and profane world^p" The other meiuiing 
of hkayata would be Mefu dyafa^ he. tJuit which ts prevalem 
among the common peopb» luid thlft meaning been aircepred hy 
Coweii tti his tnui^Jadon of^Sarva^^riafia-s^gtiiha and here the 
derivation would be finom a-hyam-i-hl^ (spreading over}* Thu 
Amora-imia oolj Ktenrionji die w^ord and savift thaE it ta to be in the 
neuter gender a* hkayaiam. It «etm that there are two hk^i^a 
words. One ^ adjective meaning prevalent in the world or 
among the common people” and another as a technical word 
meaning '^the science of disputation^ sophistry and casuistry*^ 
(viiand^-t^Ma^Mtikitm)* but there seems to be no evidence tliat the 
word w'as used to mean "nature-lore,” as suggested by Rhys 
Davids and Franker or ” polity or political science*^ as suggested 
hy other schokts. The Sukra-mti gives a long cnumerotiDn of the 
science and airo th;ii were studied and in thiR it counts the nMstiko* 
iuiirii as that which la very atrong in logicaj arguinenta and reg^atrds 
aU tirniga as proceeding out of ihdr own nature anij oansiders that 
iKcftr are nci Vedas and no god* Medhitithi, in commenting upon 
iManUy vti^ ako rders to the tarka^vidyd of the Clrvakas, and ail 
the older rtferencs that have been discussed show that there was 
a tec hnical science of logic and sciphlstiy called the 
Fortitnaiciy we have still further conclusive evidence that the 
Lok^iila-i^tra with its commentary existed as early as the dme 
of Kityiyana, i.e. about joo B.c. Thene isa VtiNihn rule associated 
with VI[, 3.45 tipmamkhy^nwn^"'' tJiat die word 

varnaka becomes in tlu: fertuniiue to mean a blanket or a 

wrapper (ptmorona}^ and Puuiil|ali (about i50B*C*)p in inter¬ 
preting I his c^drfijfcd says that the object of restricting tlic 

formation of the word v^rrnaka only to die sense of a cotton or 
wooltea wrapper b that in other senses the feminine form would 

* Linm iti nifa dil Mtrltmiarrvf /jaf^uiWp p. IJ. Sdr&ahM^hokdafd 

(1hji«ko^X ti. ^ 

■ tUiyi Dih^ Us^enbea [eAiSyiM m m bfvucb af ttnihmuiiic l«tTnrEff, 
tiTobib|f KHCorc^tmi wi*e HTingi, rkldl<9< rhymei nui iheociet^ borMlBd demu 
aft Id the tbe th* stm, the wtmthcr, totipv Qf 

«ffinnmy* of ElcmofilAry phyila, even ot gmurtomy, EJiii bnawIcdMir <rf ihe miture 
of pn:cioui vhemetr JUid ^ binii mad bd&ti koJ pknits ^ Buddha 

i. ipK rrmif||^etmileie3]'ai**tas;iAchebm0^riUp 

jraAhr I^yua yaira mTfmft rwidldmkiBfi wui{mp-Jkaiyd"p£ m'svoruft kmtS PHI 
Mdb fa tai^ tV- 3 , 55 . 
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fMrrmh^ or varisikd (c^f- meaning a commeiiEary) is In che ca^ 
of the Gommcntaiy nn the 

twfijtff M^urt loh^'alasy^^M 'rhus it seems to be 
quite cectain that theje was a book called the Lokayatei on which 
there i^as al least one cotninentary earlier than 150 fiX~ or even 
earlier than 3Q0 B^Cr, the probable dale erf Kityiyana!, the author of 
the vaittika-jutra, Ptotmbly this was the old logical work tm dis* 
puuiion and sophistry, for no earlier le^T Is known to ua in whielt 
the Lokayuta is asaodated with maierLiIiBUc doctrines as may be 
found in Laterljtcratufe» where Cffro^^and LtjMydiSa^r^ identified^. 
Several mitm arc foond quoted in the commentaries of KiLma]ajjhr» 
Joyanta, Prabhacandnip Guoftratna, etc« from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century and these are attributed by some to Cilfvdhi 
by others to Lok^’afiM and by Gunaratna (fourteeaih ccntyrjO 
Brhaspati^. K^mlasiU speaks of two different cofnmtmtariei nii 
tlie^ ru/rticf on two slightly divergent lines whiclit eorrrspond to the 
diminn of JAurta C^-ika anti $uktqii& C3irY3kii in the Nydy<t- 
morpV/riV Thus it seema fairly certain that there woa iit least one 
commentary on tlic LokEyala which wo^ probably nntcrior tn 
Patanjali and Klcylyana; and by ihe seventh cenlury die hkdyaia 
or the Cdn'dka-sStrm had at leswt two commenuiRca representing 
two divergent schoob of Imerprctalinn. In addition to this then: 
w-asa work in verse attributed so Brhaapati, quotations from which 
have been utilized for the e^epodtion of the Carv^ata system in the 
Siirt^a-diiyiatta-sai^riifm. It is dilhculc, knwciixri to aay how and 
when this older science of sophistical logic or of tite art of dbputa- 
tinn became associated with materialistic theories and revotu* 
tionary doctrines of morality^ and came to be hated by Buddhism, 
Jainiani and Hinduism ahke. Formerly it wb& hated only hy the 
Buddhists, whereas the Brahmins are $^d to have Icamt this sdetiCe 
as one of die various aindlkiy bmndiai of study*, 

it is well known that the euldvatinn of the art of dispuUtion b 
very old in India, Tlie earliest iiystematic treadsc of this is to be 
found in the C<jra)m- 5 amhitd (first century a.d.) which h only i 

^ riianjoll^i MidtS^M^ya on Pd^im^ 
on tL 

^ fOH'iiidwifhi tSrv^ii^oA^iaii~ty*ddtm. Gunafitsa'^ emnu^nbrf oit 

p. 300. LoA 4 >onr occerdhia lo Gu^nntna m^mm tliMe wtia 
behave like the cammon utiduceminp people— mirvv^rd^ 
hkdU dcaranti rwm tft titkjfyimkd ity c^, 

* IM. p. 307. Tattva^ta^aka, p. 5*0. * L (6j. 
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TcvTsion of an earlier text {Agniv€ia-samhita\^ which suggests the 
existence of such a ijiscmsion in the first or the second century B.c. 
tf not earlier Tlic treatment nf this art of dispuiatioTi and sopliiatiy 
in the Nyuya-tuirm i» well know^ti. Both in ih* Xyuc-vtda smd in 
the Nyiya people made it a puint to learn the j^histical modes of 
disputation to protect themselvea from the attacLs of their op¬ 
ponents. In the KatkU-v(^tthu also we find the practical use of this 
art of disputatiQn. We hear it also spoken of as and copious 

neference to it can found in the Muhahharata^^ In the Ah^a^ 
medba-ftaram of theMidt^kih‘at 4 iw^h^Q{hdlu-v 3 dim{mphists or 
logicians) who were trying to defeat one another in logical diapute^^. 
Perhaps the word odboit&kya in the ChimJogyiM vu. i. a, 

VIL a. 1, VI!- 7.1, abo meant some ait of disputation. ITtus it Betma 
almost certain that tlie practice of ihe art of disputation » very old- 
One other puhit suggested in this connection b that it b possible 
that the doctrine of the orthodox Hindu philosophvp that the 
ultimate truth can be ascertained only by an appeal to tbc scriptural 
texts, tinoe no finality can be reached by arguments or infercjices^ 
because wlot may be proved by one logician may be controverted 
by another logician and that disproved by yet another logidan, can 
be traced to the negative infiuence of the sophists or logidatis who 
succeeded in proving tltcscs which were dbproved by others, whose 
findings were Further eontiadictcd by mofe expert logicians*. There 
wem people who tried to refute by arguments the Vedic doctrines 
of the immorality of souls, the existence of a future world either 
as rebirth or as the ot the the efficacy of die 

Vcdic sacrificea and die like, and these logidanB or aophbts 
{/wtuka) who reviled the Vedas went allied Thus* Mrnm 

says that the Hrshmin who through a greater confidence in the 
science of logic (hetu-idstra) disregards the autliority of the Vedas 
and the snifti are bul n^iihat who should be driven out by good 

* tji- 130 J 4 . V. XI It. 789 % etc. 

* lltid. Xfv. $5. a?. 

* Compur ** iii ttj 

rcon It;^'W t- 11- 

Sahkam 4 i1bo mr^^amAti puruf^-prfkf^^miftra^inhimdkan^ 

tdtkdh a pranf^hild hhmuwti uipr^kfifydh tOrimkuiattiAt kair 
idifldA 4ifiAdi5’uJt/f to M pwsEitjMlatltim itifkJmim i<ik)Nnm j^tnyityw^ 

ViCMpili, comiMniinit ciii the (Mnniwottry SeuikErii., quota Itoui 

yalmuA* mtwtiio* py ofikah Iu^iliiV Omandfrbhih ahlaiyiMkiitiftrfi^ airyt^ 
anyafhm*r^‘papAdya(i, 
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men*. TKe BhSgavata-pura^ again ays tlui one should neitlier 
follow ihe Vcdic colt, nor be a hdeoc (pdfo^, by which the 
Buddhisis and Jains were meani), nor a togidan {kaituka} and tahe 
the cause of one or the other party in dry iogical disputaliotte*. 
Again, in iHana. iv. 30, it is aaid that one should not even apeak 
with the heretics (pOfa^no), tiansgieasors of caste disdplinea 
(rt%onnart/r^), hypocrites {vtiid^h-traiika), dnuble-deolen and 
aophUts {haiittkaY, 'flieBe sophists or logicians thus tti" 

dulgcd in all kinds of free discu^oivs and contitiverted the Vedic 
doctrines. They could not l>c the Naiy^yikas or the Mini^iststs 
who were aliio sometitnes called haituku and taeki because they 
employed their logical fctisonings in accordjince with the Vedic 
doctrines^ Thus we reach anotlier stage in crttr discussion in which 
we dUonver thai the haiiukat used sophifiicaJ rcssonings not only 
in their diacusshms. but also for lepudiaiing the Vedic, and pro¬ 
bably also the Buddhistic doctrines, for wiiich Utey weit hated both 
by tlu; Vedic people and the Buddhists; and thus tlic sophistical or 
logical science of diaputation and criddsin of Vedic or Buddhistic 
doctrines gtew among the Brshmanic people and was cultiyated bv 
the Brahmins. TJiis ts ttsdfied by ,V/aaif, ll, ii, where Brahmins 
Biesaid to take this h^tu-^tra, and this also agrees with A^uttata, 
t. 163, and other Buddhtalic texts. 

But who we« th«!K and were they identical with the 

fudtukasl The word is irTcgularly fornird abiding to Pair's 
rule, iv% 460 (asti-nmi^fittnmaiik). Piitafljali, In hisconmientaiy, 
c-vplains the word astika as meaning one who thinks "it exists'' and 
as one who thinks “it doa not crist." Jayadityn, in his 
connneri tary on the above nitru, explains dstifui as one who 
believes in the existence of the other world tiSttiim os 

one wlto does not believe in its existence, and diffifui » one who 
believe* only what can lie logically demonstrated’. But we have the 


«;ar:s 2 n 5 .iiru'. nr-*®" 

^WowTiai-^ nam dannm, mtn Avrow tty now 

’ p»uhkt^ laa'ti mair ao h, tSttiiuA, -__ 

9g~tuifiaHt« yatya in KMka w PStiid^rV 

in th« Cm Iwlf ef tlu mvcoiIi 4. 4q. >yju},(y. bvwJ 
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dcfmitioa i>f niiitiha in Miami's n^va wards ss ont wiia controvcm 
ihc Vcdic doctrines {wda-rnnJuM^), ITitts ihe word n^iihu 
lln^y^ thOK whfi do ^at believe: in the existent of theoUier warld 
ar life after deaths ond^ secondly* thoisc who rtrpiidbfe ihc Vedic 
doctrinea. 'Fliesc two views, hawe%'er^ seem ta be rebted to rach 
other* for a: refusal to believe In the Vcdic dtxitfines ifi oquh^ilefit to 
ihe denial of an after-hfe for the soul and abo of tite effioicy of the 
locrijice. The mistika view that there b tu> other life after the 
present one and that dl consdtm^ncss ce^$ with death to be 

fairly well esmbtbhed in the Upani^dic period; and this view the 
Upitnisads sought to refute- in the ^£z//iu llpamiad Nacikctn 
wp that there are gntvc dinibta among the people whether one docs 
or docs not ^MxtX after tleath, and he was extremdy anidaits to hav^ 
a final and cnndusivc answer frnm Vama* ihc lord of death** 
Furtlier on Yania says than those who are blinded with greed think 
only of ihia life and do not believe in the other life and thus con¬ 
tinually fall victims to death®* Again* in the Bfhad*^amuica 
t pffni^iid (ii, 4. 12, tv* 5. 13) a view is referred to by YSjnaval^ 
that consciousness arisen from the elements of matter and vnnkhea 
along with them and that there h no cotiariouaness after deaths 
Jayanta sap in bb NyifyiZ-flUIi^Jitf^ that the Lokayaia eiptem W 3 s 
ba^ on views expressed in pas5age$ like the above tvhich repre¬ 
sent only the oppQMnC^ipvrva^pak^aj view®, Jayanta further states 
in the same passage that no dudes are prescribed in the hhifyafai 
it b nidy t waik of tricky disputation and 

not an dgamifl. 

Rcrencncea to the nOstikas are found also in the Buddhist litera^ 

^ M&fw^ Hi It. AifedliDlithi in r^plnininji Vhfamt^ Vlli, jj) 

idcniiRtt itdjfi'jfrjzi wttH lif}aiy<iiim who 4n nfit bdtevc b the ether wvdd. Tiw 
he- my% Eut m 

Afuiiu^ IT, i6s. iHUfi*:S'<a u ^xpkitied by him a* rneaninH ihe wur rhar the Vedw: 
d^Ctritia sfr ImIab: rnikOnOm 

Hdaiikyt^iBhdfMai pratip^Sdftnasn. 

* pnit mrtmtyt Mm*ty «Jlr nJV™ ^iUlVi 

^ 1‘imM i^ffyah. I* m* 

■ tut hdlornprmaSdy-^hm f msdham; 

Mil? WfliJt |Mra iti Mi&ffJ p 4 wr MtyiM ttp&ifyait •». tbtd. 11* 6 . 

* rta hht^u^kp^ unmakiyit tdrsy m 

^nrma UM/Md'ui ity m frraFlie;j. ii^ 4- 

* hid mitfi from Apt vg mf^jismiavr. 

Nyd^'o^matffii/t, p. 1-71^ V^S. :Scri«, 1B9S- 

* mht hkAyatt ib# dl lartdri^'diiT uptuiifyatr wfai^dAa'k£^har^'‘mn na 

piithtk kai &ii /WJ. p. ^7*- 
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tune. The P. r*S. P^i Dicriojiaiy espLtins the meaning of the word 
natihiko as one who pfafesaa tin: miKU) of “wnMAiV « sceptic, 
mhilkt. and rmithiko-ditihi aj soepttemn or nihiJiatic view, li may, 
however, wetn desjrahle here to give brief accounts of some of the 
heretics referred to in HuddhiBtic litcramre who coiifd in some 
sense or other he regarded as sweprics or niliilista. Ut us first take 
up the case of POrana Kassapii dwciibcd in Dfgfnt Nift^>a, it, tfi. 
17. UuddhaRhoso, in ctunmenting cm the Digfia NTkaya,i i. a, in 
his StmaAg^^lSiini. says that, in a fsTnily which Itad mnety-mne 
servants, Kasaapa was the iiundnedili servant and |j« having thus 
c^pleied (purano) the hundredth number was called hi* inastcr 
pwtana (the completer), imd Kassapa was his family name. He tied 
away from the femily and on the way thieves robbed him of his 
cloth and he somehow covered himself with gmiB and entered a 
village. But the villagers finding him naked thought him f be a 
great asccuc and began to trot him ivitli respect. From tliat time 
he beca^ on and five hundred people turned ascetics and 

follow^ him. lung Ajataiatnj once went to this Portya Kasopa 
md oked him what WAS d,e visible reword that could be had in this 
life by bcconnng a and Ihiraim Kassapa replied « fofiowa: 

Z punifilics or 

«us« another to ptimsh. to him who cause, grief or torment to 

him who trenihlts Ot «u«s others to tremble: to him wlTki L a 
iving creature who lakes what a not given, wfag break* into houses, 
wto commits dacoity, or mbUty, or highway mhhery, or adidSJ^ 
or who sp^ks h«. to him thus acting there « no ^h, Tf vS 
discus wrth an edge sharp as a rasor be should mak^ all the iivTnfl 
cresmres on the earth one h«p, one mas* rffi«h, ^ 

no guilt lhen« resulting, no increase of guilt would enJ^ IIW u 
to go along the south bank of the Ganges gh-ing alms^! 
gift* to be given, offering sacrtficca or causing^hL 
there would be no merit thence resulting offered, 

mih, these it neithet merit, nor inctroe of merit tSu I 
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that there Is nehlier virtue aor vice iind thus no 2ctkm can l^d to 
any This b w\mt i$ here called the doctnr^ of ahmy^t and it 
b In a way an answer to the qiteslion what may he the visible rc^ 
ward in thb life of being a reduse. Sinc^ there is i>dther vime nor 
vtee« no acdon can prckdiipe any mefitorious or evil effect—dib b 
one kind of Bui it b wrong to confuse thb 

doctrine with the doctrine of insc£h*iTy (oMrdjka^Sday attributed 
to RijpJdiya by SllMka in his cx^mmentary on Skira-kft^^a-siitTii^ 
I. I. I j, "Hiai uk^aka doctrine ttfem to the Satfikhva view that the 
souls da not parddpaic in my kind of good or bad dccds^« 

Lei us novT turn to another mhilbtic teacher^ vi 2 * Ajita Ke^- 
kamball. His doctrines ^re briefly described in ii. 22-24^ 

where Ajita sayst There is no such thing as alius or s^Hcrifice or 
offering, llwifc b neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. 
TI^jt is no such thing as thb world or the next (n'attki hka 
fid pim> toko). *l*hca-e is neither father nor moftber^ nor being;^ 
springing into life without them. There are in the world no recluses 
Ilf Brat imins who have reached the highest point, who walk per¬ 
fectly and whot having understood and redbc<L by thenu^lves 
alone* both ihb world and the next^ nruike their wisdom known to 
otherSn A human being b built up of the four elements; when he 
dies the earth in him returns and relap^ to the earth, the ffuid to 
the water, the heat to tlie fire, his wind to the ain hb faculties 
pais into space. The four hearerSi with the hbras the fifthi Date the 
dead body away; till they rcQch the burning ground men utter 
culogieSp Hut there hb bonca are bleached and hb offerings end in 
ashes, h b a doctrine of fools, thifi tnlk of gifts. It is an empty 
itten; idle talk, w'hen men say there b profit ihetdn. Foob md svise 
alikcj on the dbsolution of ibe body* are cut off, annihibied and 
alter death they are noi/^^ Ajita ^c^akainkdT wsts so called because 
he used to wear s garment made of human luur Avhich vpH 3 hot in 
summer and cold hi winter and was thus a source of suffering.* 
It b cosy ta ace that Ajita Kc^akambaU's viewe were very ^dmilai to 

^ in cemmciumd it nyit uth^thdpi p^paprnmdjtam 

^iriyam papikMhrptin. 5wPWJ^rfl/ij-raftla:ml+ I- r6o. 

* l^hii 1 ^ been Inteipt^ted by Dr BaniH m$ s-epm«ntiii]t thw doetrii>a of 

Pdnrii: which m eviilfititlf a hEunilcv. Indian PhTh^tophy, 

Calcuna, r^ai, p, ^79. 

* eil£r ra puntf^ ajyojjfl bhrdd vinmiimti, Jia Affflfi par^m 

Uh Di^ka^ 11. 5 j_ <3/ lAf Buiidha^ pp. 

* SwnotkSfdA-t.jltlhHi^ t* 144, 
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the of the OirYika^ oa known to us fmm the {rngmenta pre-- 
sen ed MS qtiotiiidon$ smd fituw accounts of them Riven by other 
people. Thus, Ajita diil not bcHcvc in the other world, in virme or 
vice, 3Jid denied that kunmu produced any fruits. He, hoiAvveri 
believed in the view that the body wiis mude up of fbur elemmtSi 
that there was no soul separate fn^m the body, that vrith the dc' 
stniction of the body everythin^j; of tliis lift tvas finished^ and that 
there was no good in the Vedic sacrifices. 

Let UA noxvtijm to the doctrine of Makkhdi Goula or Mahkhali- 
putta Gosila or Mak&hili Gosilo who was s ccmterripomy of the 
Buddha and Mah^vlra. BuddiLaghoso says that he was bom in a 
cow-shed (jfo-Jdiijh As lie grew up he was emptoyed as a servant; 
while E<™g in the mud to bring oil he was cautioned by his muster 
to tike care not to let his fc^rt slip {mMfAaii) in the mud; but in spite 
of the caution he slipped and ran away from his mo^r, who^ 
following him in a rage, pulled the ends of hi$ dho^fif which was left 
in his bands, and MiitlEkhali ran aw^y naked. Thus left he 

afterwards became an ascetic like PQrana Kasnapa^. According to 
the Bkagaj'atl-tuirn, xv. however, he was the »oti of MakkhnU 
who was a mankk^ {a merictimnt who mokes his thring by show* 
Uig pictures fmni house to house) and Ids □\other'a narrtc was 
Bhadda. He was hom in a cow'^ahed and himself adopted the pro¬ 
fession of a mankkii in bi^ youth. At hU thirtieth year he met 
Maihilvim and after two years he became his disciple and lived with 
him for six yeant practising penon^^. Then they fell out, and IVfak- 
k^!i Gosala, after practising penances for two ycars^ obtained bis 
iina-hood while Maha>1ni h&^mnc a Jma two yeara after the attain¬ 
ment of Jina^hood by GosiliL After thia Gosila continued to be a Jina 
for sixteen years and Mahivlra met himat the end of Uwt period in 
Stvatiiii where tlierc was a rpumrel between the two and Gc^k 
thed through fever by the cunse of Mahlvlra Hocmld ahowa m lu^ 

<^t<m ic« ,„d W.ik», of Utd«,g,^, pp. u^iu. 

Mihovln M w «<>-45l . c. at the ago of 56. Mekkluli ™ 
tta f».mkr of the aott. JjSrdta .ooihooed in the 

i^-h^ eeve (which «taa given to them) on Baraher hffla nenr 

^h^l v-"" ^ ”»< i» »« 

^-l«n eevea on u,, 

Aaokae aoceenoe DUetatha, The, „„ntioned in the 

• i. (43. ,44. 
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(xv. r) of Varaha Mihira in the middle qf the sixth 
centurv^ a,d. Silioka (ninth century) also refera to them in Kis 
commentary cm the SQtra-tfftMga^sMlnj (i, i. 3^ i^ant! 1. 3. 3. ti), 
in ^hicli tlic Afmikm are tnenthmed along with Trm-rMikiiS as 
helng fotIowei« ofMiikkiiUii! Hallyudha Jilaa menUons the 

^Trof os bemi' the same ss the Jains in genend: hut doeai not di^ 
tinguish the niTgFantkas from ihe Diff^mb^as or identify' the latter 
with the Ajh^akm as HoemI6 says in his article uti tfic Apvakas^ 
Hocrnle funher pqJnta out in the same attidc that in the thirteenth- 
century inscriptiorts on the walb of the Pcnim^l Temple at Pnygai 
near V^rinchipunim reference is made to the taxe^ imposed on the 
Ajhiikfis by the Chub king Kijatija in the year^ a.d. 1^38, 

1243 and 1^59. Tliiifi it is dear that the Aj^^a school cjf Makkbali 
which was started hy Makkhali in the fifth century UrC, contmued 
to exist and spread not nnlv m North India but also in South Indbi 
and other schcxnb also have dn'clupetl out of it such a^s the Frui- 
r^koi. Panijii’ftgrxnimar ha&arulcClY. 1,134). fimskara-mmk^nnau 
tmj^uparivT^akdtyoh^ which signifies th^t mmkara meflttd a hamboo 
and maskmn a tntveiling ascetic^ Patanjali, however, in com¬ 
menting on it, says that matktitws went those who advised the non- 
performance of actions and held that ci^aticm (iSirtf) was much 
better(majJ^4i AarmdjfiJ vnh htyimtSyakii ate mask^ripaTivTd^ 
Jakak)^ The word^ therefore, docs not necessarily mean or 

thn^ who Iwire one haml™ staff. The identification of ?ylakkliali with 
ma^kiniinj ($ therefore doubtful^. It is also very doubtful whether 
the Ajivakas can be rtgardeJ as the same as Digiimbara Jains, as 
HocmW supposes, for neither Varlha nor Bhotfolpala identifies the 
Ajhjokas with tile Jains, and Silanka treats tficna as different and 
nut as identical^, ildayudha also does not speak of the 

' The Trai^iiKkiiM *rt ihi^ wlw thlvk ilut the *c\T hf goad dwli twwaM 

(Hire «nd fr« frrim, kamta thiti mfcfd, tiut *mng the itiMt* of iti 

|■1rrua^ite doc:truic» h beoornts joyout «ni] fcctioa ihem rHcgknctS it htaxnei 
anyrjr* tnd thm bcina bom fiflxin attain* pwity ■hd freedtUn from thfi 

pcrfcTmonfif! of good k twm thjoitEti iDy ind uitlppithy m ^ 

'Hlfijr canonical wtrit n one isintaini^ rwrtitr-fltie tUftm. I it cocrmwmjnx 
00 J. y 3_ 1 ] SUdjolii usendcitn lin the Digambarm alcag wiLh the Aj^Htfuu, but 
it dacM not acenn that he itlcniiSft them tn tht way HwmU ■iaica in hk *i:hohitlr 
utkk an the Ajttay^u in tbc Ef^tyflf^pattha ef jRtlt^ca «Ruf The cuct 

pht& 4 c cif u 4 |^iL‘aAd-J!buii 4 i pufn^nrihikenti^ 

Oc&remrtit UptimyiJ^ 

* Hoemk, in hk article on the jijfcakax in tlur E^ttythpittiha a/ and 

"'Frotn thk ^ct that OoaOk b caJEcd Makkhiifputta or Mankiuli 
iMmkarhfX i-c. live man of the bamboo gtaSf, iti» clcur that ORRinally bebcUruacd 
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as It ia; thercfai^, v^r^’ doubifuT wlicthitr the Ajhiakas 

cnuld be identified with the Digambara Jains unless hy a confunmi 
in later linteSi probably on account of the fact that both the 
harm and the Ajitakoi went about naked*. 

'iTtc fundamental tenet of Gc^aJa appears in more or leas the 
same form In I. 97, 115, u. Jii, ija, Samyatta 

AVAditt. III. 210, Ati^titra NdtSya, 1. 286 and the D^ha Nikola, 
It. 20. In the Ittsi-mentioned work Oosita ta reported to say m king 
Ajata&itru: “There is no cause for the auifcrtngs of beings; they 
therelon; all auffer without any cause; there w no cause for the 
purity (tifuildhj'J nf beings; tliey all become pure without any cause; 
there is no efficiency in one's own deeds or in the deeds of others 
[n'fathi atta-l^rt na'tthi patFukSre) or in one’s free efforts {purifit- 
kSte)\ there is no power, no energy, no human strcitgjth or heroic 
endcavuTiTB ypftraldfsma'f, Alt vertebrates frnMe joftd), all nnimals 
with oiie or more senses (roMr pS^), all Uvea emanating from eggs 
or ovaiiea {salibe bliGta), all vegetable lives, ari^ without any poaver 
or effictency. They become transformed in various forms by their 
inherent destiny, by their manifestation in various life-forms, and 
by their diiferent natures (rt^'ati-jangati-btuizti-pannali), and it is 
in accordance with their six kinds of Hfe-ststea that they suffer 
pains and enjoy plcasurca." Again, in the SSita^krtSiiga tut fa, tl. 
6. 7, Goidbi is reported to say that there is no sin for ascetics in 
having intefcourse with Women*. These doctrines of GosSla 

llie clwM of Itcctk*; ind. ihnUKh he irtamrdi joilMd 

M.hllvl» ntiA dikjmai h» f Iflu! h*lil mate dnifnaiwhioa Wnrt* af hii «nrt, 
im<l r^nttl h» <?U1 diwngui^ing mBik, tha bornbon itaff.*' Tl«i b bII very 
oouiitfut, ft)t fineV mai^urtn es^net tw tdentined • Keondb; 

nTvMK ■ tkegEif 'nho' CBiricd p^icEUf^ fQ hik hxfidlj— 

^MAiakfi^wfaA tAl^ywlev* Son', qn th« B>u)ftn:,tat\tlwti, 

p. «d.>. CflsUi'i filter WM i m^nkh^i md hi> Jumr 

Muiktih W which G<n^ W 4 I ciJbJ Sqrii JatDtj 

and HtmtoH (Ajhitht. Evyek^dia ^ iMigiem anJ 
l^rc f(?r iht tvfomd to tfe Cfurn- 

SdI." t»wiai(i! -irttii* k tpbeimuLited m“ wd** 

nd^wn m « (luiH^nhet the fmn ihe 

*'* *** 'pwodr wh*fv ■ BtidiEba unp^ wm dte- 
‘^“Weiwe 6f that Smq Afituikm were killed 

Tda! tS J-iSr ^ "f"* “ '*»« in hi* *»•“ 

f / ^hi|^ t«,. UiEw «, bU m^hetaUttA p| tmiui-kttra 

snodiei Pknagt In the 5bUep-JtrMi(c«.tatni mao fji Ji i.i r-. a 
arnttkettu^fm^nni, muinyj. 
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intemcBt U3 Qri]y so fkr as they may be considered sunil^ co the 
other n^tika tcachinj^. litit unlike other nd^tik^2^^ Gci^U believed 
mi only in tebiithd but also introduced a specud doN:::trtne of re- 
aninmtiun^ Several odjer doctrines which are not of pfitlihsophicdi 
ethical or cschaiologicsil interest but which refer only to Afivaka 
dognmties are rehitcd both in tJie Dfgha Nihaya^ it. zq^ and in the 
lihagavaH-iuira, X¥„ and have been elaborately dealt w^itb by 
lIocmJ6 in his jirtklc on the Ajfvalm and hb translation of the 
UvasagaJasd^. ^Fhe two impartaiit points thut vve need take note of 
here are litat the Ajivakus who w^ere lui importatit sect did not be¬ 
lieve in the efBcienc^i^ of our will or our kanria and regarded sea- 
indulgence as unobjectionable to recluses, Odicr heretics ate iilso 
alluded to in the S^a-^kfWAga tutra ,!, lit. 4. where they also 
are alluded to as having sicnilar teniknefes*. Thus it in t^ld ^ Some 
unw'onhy heredts^ slaves of women, ignorint men who are averse 
to the Law of the Jainas, speak thus; 'As the squeering of a blister 
or bod causes relief for some time^ so it ts with (the enjoyment of) 
charming women. How could there he any sin in it? a ram 

n it nkl that «cMnr WnT^nf^doeri bmI dthen nho lic^diilgf Iti llie jsilid e£#ctc hnre 
tUiiiiKi iheii^ from (he lvm% impQHil iipdn tbmi hjf Jin* mtid art liiive* -pf 
wornen. HoernEi viji EntydfffiiSrtitii if HifitigwM aeii MOnri^ p, s6t) thml 

lSj« pacs^ roCetr ro liw folhwrm cf Gcwtl* But thero I* nd mitkiw* tbmt it » 
H, if *r leait in bcibve in cAnunentary. expli£iu or 

at ruYihd-^^ldika-^Ra^aXd--ptsMrifpS 

add poMdllhsi » imfi^pnu/^Sdndr pdrxiif in pmitdtthd^ 

ttta^-ydtkyd Tbu*, 

iCcprxHoK fd him, h TrJera to winw B 4 iddhiit 4 woirtiiH blue H^rmcfiiri^ the 

*Je^-raiiriVp the or Mine Jaim mib bod chnnctcre or bed pcofile in 

ienimK 

' OdvSta thought dwt it waa that OEic p«nonV »uJ cpuld r»dim«Te 

otfier dead bodln. Thus, when bd wi» duilkiiged by hlahflvtro^ who (E>rlifldc hh 
dttcfplea fn hold any intrrcDLiJK with hlm^ lid ia rtpuned to have «iid that the 
MiLkhalipytia Cealb waa the diic^llp df MafaSvlfa mi kmg dctid luid iKirti 
m ihc ibiHietif the ^oda whUe he wia in roaliiy who ni the 

kvcrUi jiftd the Lut chmifc nf body through fmuEtiaudn had entmd Goiflli'* 
body* According to GoaiJa, a imol muif tinlah eighty-four thmuiuid 
during whinh it roiat be hiim tevm time* in Uu! ihode of ihd }toda aui aevan 
fhnai. m men, iindereofog aeven MnimAtiodi, cxhau-itirtfi aD kfoib of 

S« IV. 673 * Ntre>>it SipmnisL Sw aho l-focml>£'i two Ay- 

pcndicea to hla tnnfclitian of UpdtissddmiSQ and the artkk on AjU^ika, Emyik- 
ptatj^a mid KrAvj, p. t&i. A moM-hUpd £t etpul to 300,000 mtm and 

one joTiT la ihe nnxc mfuir^ 10 rxhauat iJie landi of the »ven Gan^ (each 
Gioyri being 500 yoj^mm or miln bi kngth, aj mUes in bte^iK, and 
50 nAziiui or too Tilda in depth)« at ifie rate of piJiihiit too yeaia for the itmorat 
of ima gnm of «nd. See ^hid,: alw RocMiiEri Appendix 1 10 hia p/ the 
Badifha. 

^ ^ Aooofibne fo duiiika they vicre 1 ted of Btiddhutt wearfntf bb^ gartomtat 

baim, the Nltbaa, azul taoie degroded laiaa olao. 
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drinks the quiet to k is with (the enjuymciit of) chonuiog 

How cam there fac any ein in it; * fio say sontc unworthy 
hcreiics who entertam false doctrines and who long for pltawires 
as iJ>e ewe for her kid. Those who do tior tlunk of the future but 
only enjoy tlie present will repent of it aftenvarda when their life 
or iltcir youth it gunc'.'^ 

Again^ some herchcs (identified by Silinks with the Lok^tata) 
are reported in the Sutia^hflaf^a-sufr^t i- ^ irtstmettog 
othcfis follows; Upwards from tiic sole iif the feet up to the 
bottom of die tips of hair and in all tnwiftvetise diiccuon# tlie soul 
b up IQ the skin; so lotig ^ there Is the body there is the soul and 
there b no wui apart fmm ihb body« lo the sou! Is tdcntical with 
the body; when the body b dead there » nu $ouL WTien the bcwly 
b burnt no aoiil b ^art and alt that is seen is but the white bones. 
When one draws a sword from a scsibbard, one cm say that the 
former lies wiihin the bitef^ but otre aumot say atiniiariy of the mul 
that ti exists tn the body ; there t$ in reality no way of dbtinguishing 
the soul from the body such thot one may say that tile former cxbts 
tn the latter. One can draw die pith from a grass statk^ or bones 
from flesh or butter from uni, oil from sesomum and ^ forth, but 
it U not pfs^ble to find my mch reiatbti between tin? soul and tlie 
body. There Is no eeparote sou) wlucK suffers pains and enjop 
pleasures and migrates to tht other worid ^ter the death of the 
bodft for even if the body is cut into pieces no soul can lie per*- 
ccivett just as no soul am be perceived in a jug even when it h 
broken to pieces^ wdunraa in the case of a a-word it is found to be 
different from the scabbard within wKidi it is pur. The f^Jfe^n/rw 
thus think that there is no fatdt ui killing Uving heirtgSp since 
striking ^ living body with a weapon ta like striking the ground. 
Tlreae therefore^ cannot make any dktineuon berw«n 

good and bad deeds as they do not know of any principle on which 
such a distmetion can be nmile^ and there is thus no moralitv ac¬ 
cording to dieni. Some alight dktinctiori is made between the 
ordinary nihlii^t^ and the haughty nihiltsts (prqgdttAfl n^tika) who 
say that if the soul was difFerent from the body then it would halve 
some ^ific kind of colour, taste or the like, but no such separare 
entity is dbcoverable, and therefore it cmnot be believed thas: there 
b a separate souL The ^Suira-kri^a-niita, u. u 9 (p* 277). speaks 

* S« Jai^n 11. *70. 
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of these Progidbha N^tikas as ntnoundnf^ {ni^kramya) the ^orld 
and other people to accept their doctrines. But SilMks 

says vliat the Lok^ata system has no foirri of toiiiatiotii und thus 
there amnot be any antics of that 3cht^ol; it in the ascetics of other 
schools such as the Buddiiists wiio someLtmes ui their ascetic stage 
read the Lo/soyonif became convciicdtD/6^y^^4 views^and pteacbed 
them to others*. 

After ihe txvaimtint of the views of the h^ynta the 

HuiTiX-kti^Ag^-jmra neats of the Siipkhyas- In thia connection 
Slliinka says that there is but [ittlc difference between the lofkdyata 
and the Samkhyap for though the Satnkhyas admit souU^ these are 
obsohitciy incapable of doing any work, and aU the work is done by 
pf^ikrti which is potentijilly the same u the gross elements^ llic 
body and (he sO'<aticdrrundkthercfore nothing but the combination 
of the gros€ elements, and the adnilsskiri of separate pimuus is only 
nomniaL Since aueh a soul cannot do ant'thing and is of no use 
{akij^lJciiFa)^ the LoMyatas flatly deny them- SjliWdta further says 
that lire SjLmkhyists^ like the LokUyntikiu^ do not find anything 
wrong in injuring animat llsics, for after aft die living entities ore 
blit a!! mateml products, the so-called sou! being absolutely in* 
capable of taking interest or part in all kinck of activities*. Neither 
the ftSstikoi nor the Si.nikhybt» carl, therefoie. think of the dk- 
tinction between good and bad deeds or between f leaven and Hell, 
and they therefore give themsdves up to all kinchi of cnjoymetiis. 
Speaking of the kkaysta nMikm, the say as 

follows 1 ^'Ttuis some ahiimelcss men becoming monks^ propagate 
a law of their own. And others believe it, put their faith in it. adopt 
it (raying): * Well you speak the truth, O Brahman (or) O Smmaj^, 
W'e shall present you wdh food, drinkk spiced and sweetmeats, wfih 
a mbe* a howli or a broom/ Some have been mduoed to honour 
ihemt some have made (tbeir proselytes) to honour thenb Before 
(catering an order) they w^re detennined to become Sraim^p 

* ymty apt toJ^dyuftik-^iSfn rf^ti dik^dik^ i^aih^pt apotr^a 

pram^x^ paitdt ir>k^yafAam adkiy^fnatya 
coromerrtary cm ihit 

p. s^o ■ Siptfs^d). 

Enpi^. Sliinka polnu eutUiiit ific ieuI DlhfrM«tk*«tt|lie 

iwiw ^ ttiucir t&^mtntstnetkX ul tlw wartU tak& the vow wf all kioTidi of idf- 
ncmmuitk hui m ioon d»y tiwome convened to cho vim ihcy begin 

to kv* Kn iffiTEdltaitwil kTe* They tIm iresf blue jarmirtitM (siiLt-^pa^}. 

* ihUL pp. aSu 
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hotiddc^t poor luoiika, who wotiUI tmve neithia^ 9 on^ nor cattle^ to 
eat only wliaf should be given them by o 4 bcnt| and to comtmt no 
sins. After hOTing entered thtir Order they do nm oease (from ains)* 
the)' Themselves corrunit ains and they assent to ariother'*s com¬ 
mitting ^iruL Then the y ajfc gtvcfi Eo pleasurca^ attmaemeriita and 
setmud lust; tlicy are greedy, fettered, passkmatc. covetoua. the 
staves of love and Kaic^" 

Bui we find rtdcrenccs to the tokMyaia doctrines not only in the 
Sutra-krtaAga-tUtm hut aUo in the Srhad^^anyiifuM, the Koftia as 
described ^ove and in the ChEfidogyo Vpani^ad^ V[ii^ 8* where 
Virocana, therepre^ntarive of the demtimwho came to Prappati for 
instTuction fording the nature of self, went away satisfied with the 
view that the self was identical wnh the body. Prajllpau a^ked boiJi 
Indri and Virocam lo stand before a cup of water and they saw 
their rdlcctionst and Prajftpati told them that it ^vas that w^dl 
dressed and wdl adorned body that wa^ ite self and both Indra 
and Viroauu were satisfied; but Indra was laEcr cm dimtisfied afid 
returned for further tnstruedonsj, whereas Virocana did tint again 
come backi The ChanJogyti Upafiif 4 td relaics this its an nid story 
and says that it b for this reason that timse, who at the present time 
believe only tit worldly pleasures and who batx no faith (in the 
effittency of deeds or in the doctrine of the immortality of die ioiil) 
and w'ho do not perform sacrifices, are called denions (ojwo): and it 
ia therefore their custom to axiom the dead body w'ith fine clothes 
good omamenis and provide food for It with which they probably 
thoughi that tbc dead would conquer the odier world. 

Iliis passage of the Ch^mhgya seems to be of specifd import* 
mic&^ It show^ that there svas a race ditfererit from the Atyansi 
designated here as orirrdj, who dressed thdr dead bodies witli 
fine clothes^ adorned them with ornaments^ provided them widi 
food, so that when there was a resurrection ^ thf« dead bodies 
they might with that food, clothes and ornaments prosper in the 
other UTifld and it ia these peopte who hetteved that the body was 
the only self. The later LokSyaiai or Ciirt:§ka^ also believed thxu this 
body was the sclf^ but the dilFerence them and these 

dch^nuivildins referred to in the Chandagy^ Is that they admitted 
^"another worldwhere the bodies rose frdm the dc^d and pro¬ 
spered ict the fine clothes, ornaments and food that were gtr-eii to 
^ See Jiwbii Snura, ii. 341-344, 
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the dead body. This ciiitntti b Aaid to he ^ nxura cimom. It seems 
possible, therefonei that pr^hiilily the hkayat^t doemne^ bad their 
bc«:mmng3 in the preccduig Sunicriar* dviliialion in the then pre- 
voting customs of Bduming the dead and the dEXtrixie of bodily 
sutvivd after death. This later on beoaiw so fer chjm|p^ that it was 
ar^ed that since ilie self and the body wete ulentkal and ^ince the 
bwly ^-as hnmt after deadi, there co^d not be any survival after 
death and lienee there -could not be another world after dcaih* 
Already in the Kafka and the Bfhad-anmyaka we had proof of the 
lOustence of people who did not belieii^e in the existence of my 
tortsciotJsnesA after death and thought that everything ended with 
death; and in the Chamiti^'-a we find that V^rocana believed in t]ie 
doctrioe that the body wob the armm and this doctrine is tnured 
here to the cusiom of adorning the dead body among the asitraj. 

The tenets arid doctrines of these asufoi are degcribcfl in 
the Gua, ivSp 7-13, follows: The aturm cannot di!^tlnguls.h 
tween right and wrong coriduct [ tliey do not have any purity, truth¬ 
fulness and pmper behaviour. They do not think that the world b 
based on any truth and nealiry; they do not belie ve in God and con^ 
sidcr all beings to Iiave come out from the desires of the sexes and 
from nothing mure than from muttkal sex-fulatians. lliest? foolish 
people witli j*uch views do harm to the world, engage thermdvea 
in femcioua deeds and destroy their oivn selves (as they liax'c no 
faith in the other world or in the means therato)*. Full of insadabte 
desire, egoism* vanity end pride^ they take the wrung course 
through ignorance and live an impure life. They thtnt thut ex¬ 
ist encx ends finally at death and that there is nothing beyond this 
world and its enjoyments, and they therefore give themselvra up to 
earthly enjoyments. Bound with innumerable desires, anger, at- 
Uchnumt. etc., they busy themsdvea in cullectmg materials of 
conhly enjoynumu through wrong nican** Tlwqr olwayis think of 
their riches, which ihcy earn daily^ and which theyaccimiiiktc^ with 
wtiicb they fulfil their desires in the present or wish 10 fulfil in the 
future; of the enemies whom they have destroyed, or wlmm they 
wish m destroy; of tfaelr powersp iheir success, their joys^ tlicir 
strength, and so forth. 

A doctrine similar to that of the Lohayatikm is preached by 
Jabidi in ii. 108, where he says that khiA pity that there 

^ SrbUuuv myw liut ihswt rdiiff to Uie xvi. o- 
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^otitd be mrx people w ho pxefcf v^irtuc m the other world iq 
earthly goods of thb worfd; the pcrfonnfliicc of the different 
sacrifices for the saHdkctiofi of ihe dead but irvasle of food^ for 
being dead tio one can cat. If food eaten by people here sljotdd be 
of use to other bodies, then it is better to perform irJdJhut for people 
who a sojourn to diatani countries than to sirangc for their 
meals, niough intelligent men wrote books praising the itierit of 
gifts, sacriiio^i tnttiaiion and asceticisni^ in reality there h nothing 
more than wliat i& difeetty perceived by the senses. 

In the Visj^ Puruna (i. 6. ^31) certain people are alluded to 
who did not belie%x in the efficacy of the perfocmance of sacrifices 
and Spoke against the Vedas and the sacrifices * and in the A/e/jd* 
hh&rota^ xit. iS6» it has been urged by llharadvAja that life-func¬ 
tions can be explained by pfUreJy physical and physiological reasons 
and that the assumption of a soul is quite miBcccssanr. In the 
MiifiSidiSrata references are made also to hoiiuttos w^ho did not 
believe in the 01 her worid; they were pcopk with Btrong old con¬ 
victions {drdha-p^'e) who ootild hardly change their views^ they 
were learned in the Vedas (cuArM/rwto), were well read in oltier 
made gifts^ performed sacriftcen, hated falsehood, were 
great orators in asscjnbllcs^ and w^cni among the people explaining 
thdr views. Tliis passage reveals a cnrimis fact that evda to ihc 
VediC drete« there were people who performed sacrifice^ made 
gifts and were well read in the Vedas and in older litemiure* who 
despised falsehood, w^ere great togicidns and speakers and yet did 
not believe in anything except what exists in this world {nuCtod 
mtrti*vS 4 iiimh]. We know from the BuddliiatJc soiireca that the 
Brahmins were well venwtl in the tokmuitu learning; we know 
that in the Upant^dic drdes the riews of those who did nut bclie^'c 
in life after death arc referred to and repnooehedr and the ChUnd^o 
refers to people among w^hom iht doctrine that the sdf and the 
body were identical was currenl as a corollaiy underlying their 
custom of adoming ihe dead* In the we find ihal Jivilt 

tiiught the doctrine that there w»a no life after death and that the 
ritualistic offering® for the satisraction of the dead were tmnecessary» 
In the Gild we find also the holders of such views referred tn, and 
they are there reported as performing sacriSces only in name, 
they did ntrt adhere to the proper ritualisric eourecK But in the 

* If diirnhhwn^tiiihi-ptliwm^ XVI. t?, 
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Ataii^h^aiu certsrin people are ceferred ta w^bo wt^rc wdl re^d in 
the Vedas and other otder llientmre and jet did not believe in the 
Ollier 14 'orld and in the immortality' of ihr sotjlr This shdwi& that tbw 
heterodox view (tfiai there no life after death) gradiia]!y 
spreading amemgst oertaio $redona of ihe Vedic people, and that 
though soinc of them trerc worthless people %vho Litili^jcd the 
doctrine only to indulge m eense-gratiheationa and to live in a 
louier plane of lifc^ there \^re others who performed the Vedh: 
practices, were well read in Vodk and oiber literatune and yet did 
not believe in the doctrine of iminortality or in a world beyond tJie 
presents llvus, even in those early times, on the one hand there 
vtere in the Vedic drde many moral and learned people who be¬ 
lieved in these heretical views^ whereas lltcre were also immoral 
and bud people who lived a vidoua Life and held such heretical 
either tacitly or opady ^ 

We thus know that ibe lokdyata views were very old, probably 
as early as the Vedas, or atill enrifer^ being current among the 
Sumerian people of pre-Aryan times. We know further that a com- 
mentaiy on tlie L&kayata-sd^m by Dhlguri was very wdl known 
in 300 or 300 u.c,, hut it b cxcmlingly difficult m aay anything re¬ 
garding the author of die l^kifyafa-^h'isfra. It is attributed to 
Brhaspati or 10 CArvaka*. But it is dilHcult to say who thb Brhas- 
pati may have been. One Bfhaspali^stltra, a work on polity, has 
been edited with translation by Dr F. \V. Thomas and published 
from Lahore. In thb work the hk^yatas have hcen mentianed in 
II. 5* 8, T 3 i 16* 39* and m. 15, Here they are very severely abused 
3s thieves who regard religion a^i a mere means of sd%'antagf! and 
who are destined to go to Hell. It is therefore ubsolutelr certain 

* The Vlfi $t 9^ ^^1 dlcrr nUltl^ i>thrr« h|w 

hy adof tifif ut^kti ■^|f1Jmcnfl^, Uie AiuTofrieB *nd illiwiy demon- 

itrtftiiJEii wish tp oppuK the Vedic wayi ef ^fiduci; th*V du not Mim m thf 
mclf jind ift miir ihieveii whm would Dover go lo ilrovcn end with wboetn no OEur 
Bhuuld iieicc^Late OitcMmrtimei fdffetft thal tbcdparineiif lheK;wpkiii>bd^ 
new but U only ■ diffciEnt kimi ii Vedk scicnec ht 

Bihup&ii becKM amt imifht the thu docntnc lo that they might 
be btctiAEd to dcBpiK the Vedie dmies ACid condder bud id hw goCKl oml good tD 
he bwJ. 

* llie aitnhmza tbso doctfinei ta tad Sukn; Lhc 

J Vybtt Jftg-cgmdrp^d^ of Miin ^ajfi flui thw wore ftnt foimulated hy 

B|iinp«tt fl£jd then hxfHkd overtoCliTlkj*whoapn»d thnnsmooifpoopk 

him pu|nl». 

Sec ohD Mr f>. SlitrTa pp. where tic refen ip « 

muntwf cl Biahoritua whp attribute thii to HriuopotL 
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that the Brhaspati who was the authfir of these fwlfia on polity 
could not have been the author of the Bcicnoc- Nor could 

it have been the legal venter Brhjsfjati, In Kiujilya's Anha^i^tra 
a Bftuuipati is referred to as J writer on fKilityi but this musfi be a 
diSerent om frum the BSfhmpatyii-siim pubHyhed hy DrThuniis*. 
The Brhaspatt of Kauplya'ft Artha-idsh-u is reported there as std' 
mitting agriculture^ trade gnii cpiiuncfcc (t7^rd)i law and statecraft 
as the only sdeocts; in the neict passage of the same 
chapter (l^i^yd^rami^i/ehi) djci/wti-ffiVfb regarded asiheoM subject 
of study by Uianafl, In the ProAoi/Ao-riJwdro^^h^ri^ KjKfui Misrai 
makes Carvaka hold the view that bw and statecraft are the only 
jicienccs and thal the science of v 3 ftd (Le. agncuUufO^ commerce^ 
trade* daify* poultry^ etc.) ftiUit wiihm them. According to tliis 
report the Caivlksui took only dan^n-mti and into 4ccount> 
and thus their views agreed with those of Bthitijpati and Utana^, 
and more particubrty with those of the latter. But we camtnt from 
this assume that either Brimpati or U&nas tnetnioned by Kau|ilyn 
could be regarded as the author of the original lokdytU^r Bfhaspati^ 
the author of the Lckdyafti^i^tra, b thus a mythi^ figure, and we 
have practically no iiifomuition regarding ihe □rigimiijor nf the 
lokJyaM system. It b probable that the original hMyafn work was^ 
written in the form of siitrm which Itad at least two conunenmric^, 
the earliest of which was probably as «irly as joa or 400 B.c. There 
wa$ at ]ta3t one metrical verBidrt of the rrutini contenta of this system 
from which extracts arc found t)uotcd in Madhava^s 
iana-satffgraha and in oilier pbces. 

It is difficult to eay wbeilicr C^iLa vw the nat&c of a real 
pem>n or noi. The earliest mention of the name U probably to be 
found tn the ^faMhhdr^ltu^ xih jS and where Cirvtka » de^^ 
scribed as a R^ksasa in the garb of an ascetic Brahmin with three 
statfs (/TT-rfanffir). but nothing b said there about tlie doctrine that 
lie professed. In moat of tbe early tc?itj the lokdvata doctrines arc 
dthcr mentioned as the iok^ata view or attributed to Bpliaflpati. 
Thus, m t he Padma Purdpa in the Stst*^Mui^a, ui- 3iS'340»some 
of the tokdyuta doctnnes ;uc described as being the instiuctjons of 
Bthospati. Kamak^b, of the eighth century* refers to the Carvakas 
as being the adherents of the toMyaia d^^riue; the Prabodhn* 
^iitsdro^aya speaks of C^r^iika as being the great teacher who 
* Kmidiiri"! pp, 63, 177. Myiarc «L 192^. 
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pTopagirtcd through a ^axs^ian of pupib and ptipib of pupib the 
iMkayafa^iMra vvritien by V&c^patl and: handed over txt him. 
IVHdhavs^ in his Sdroa^duTian^^j^^rngrtiha^ dledcHbes !ilm ns one who 
follows the viw% of Brh^piti and the chief of the nihiU^ 
{if/uispati-mufa-nusarina nd^iika-iiro^tamnB)* Giiri:5mtrta* how- 
ever» in hU commentary on the *P«d» ef 

the Clrv^kafi m being a nihilistic sect who only cat but do not rc^rd 
tJie existence of virtue and vice and do not truat anything else but 
what can be directly perceived. They drank vrines and ate meat and 
were given to ulinfstneted sex-lnilulgenoe. Each year tliey gathered 
together an s particular day and had tmiestricted intcrDOuise with 
women. They behaved like common people and for this reason they 
were called hkityuta and because they held views otiginally framed 
by Brhaspiui ihcy wete aloo caUed Iidrkaspaiya~ Thus it is dif¬ 
ficult to say whether the word Cirvika waa the name of a teal 
personage or a mere allusive term applied to the adhenmts of the 
lokdyatft view, 

Both Haribiiadra and Madiiava have counted the Loklyata or 
p]uk>sophy oi a darioTta or system of philosophy^ It had 
a new logic, a destructive critiebtn of most of the cbemhed views 
of other sy^Ftems of Indian philosophy, a materifllktic philosophyp 
and it denied moralityi morat responflibilit)^ and religion of every 
kind. 

I-ct usj tiiereforep first take up tljc Cirvaka lagk. The Carvifcas 
admitted the validity only of pereq^tion. There h nothing eke but 
what can be perccaved by the five senses. No inference can be 
regarded as a valid means of tnov^lcdge, for infenmee Is po^ible 
only when the umveraol ccmcoiiiitancc of the reason (AelUr) wHili the 
probandum is knoivn, and auch a reason k known to be existing 
in (he object of the minor term ^rydpti-pidifii^dhitfmatd-idh hi 
hngam gitm^kam% Such a concomitance is possible when it is 
known not only to be tineondkiona! but w hen then: is no doubt m 
the mind that it could be conditional. Such a concomitance must 
finst be biQAvn befune an ittference is possible; hut how can it be 
known? Not by perception, fur concomitance b not an objective 
entity wrich which the senses can come in contactp^ Mareov'cr* the 
concomtumce of one entity with another menns that the entities 
arc associated with each other in the past^ present and future 
{tarvo-pasatftJi^ayaM vy^Ht), and the senae-otgons can liave no 
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with regard lo furure associatioTu or even with regard to alt 
past timi*- IX it is urged that the coiicamitance is betwcim the class- 
diaraaer (jdji*art va-jfor^iiritw) of the probanilum (c,g. fife) and the 
dasa-character of the reason (e.g. amoke), then tt tt not neccsuiy 
that the coucomitOTice of the rcBSon with the prohandiim should 
have actually to be perocived at all dirtcs by the scnsc-oigana- But 
if the coneoniitaacc is between the cLtsa-chaTactcr of aniokc and 
fire, why ahould any mdividua! fire be aasodaied with every case 
of smoke? If the conoomitaoce cannot he perceived by the scnire- 
orgons, it cannot be perceived by the mind either, for the mind 
cannot associate itself with the external objccra except through the 
seoae-organs. The ooncoiuitancc cann ot be kIlo^%'n through in* 
ference, for all inference presuppisjca it. Thus, there bdng no way 
of perceiving Goncomitance, inference hocumca ixnpnasible. Again, 
3 conoomitnrutx which can laid to a valid inference must be devoid 
of sit conditions; but the absence of such conditions in the past or 
in die future cannot be perceived at the time of maMng the lo- 
fcrcooc. Moreover, a eondition {afiMhi} is defined as iliat vifhiiJi, 
having an unfailing conctrmjtance witii the prohandum, lias not the 
same concomitance w-ith the reason (tSilf^iiiff-vyapakattv ratf 
tidhyn-sama-vyuptih) ^ 

Again it is said that an inference is possible only when the reason 
(e.g, smoke) is perceived to be associated with the object denoted 
by the mmor term (psifu, e,g. hill), but in reality there is no 
association of the smoke with the bill nor cart it be a character of it, 
for it is a quality of fire. ITiere is no universal agreeinent between 
smoke and hill so that one can say that wherever there is a hill there 
is smoke. Nor can it be said that wherever there is smoke there i* 
both ill* Itill and the fire. When the smoke ia first seen it is not p*r- 
cettxd aa the quahty of fire assnciaied with a hill; therefore it is not 
enough to say that the reason (e.g. smoke) belongs to the minor 
term (pnkfo.e.g. hil]) as its character {pakta^^lAttrtHa)^ hut that the 
reason belongs to the minor term associated with the prabandum. 
Tlic assertion that in m. inference the reason must be known as a 
quahiy of the reinuT tenn (pakfa) has therefore to tnj mrerpreted 
as being ft quality of a part of the minor term as assneiated with the 
probandum, 

A ^’alid inference can be made when the two following con- 

* Sarva-^itriana-Kiifitnt}u, i. 
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diitgrm art fati&fiad: (t) An in variable atid uncondirional con* 
i^cnnitaftce U known betwten ^ rtason and the probandum finch 
that in c^xry caa* when the reason U prt«stit the pral^nduin mii$t 
also be present in all p[aoe$ and m al! tunes, without the asaodation 
of any determining conditiun* (a) Hiai :i reaison having ^ich a 
concomitance with the pruhandiiitt muat be known to tadsi in the 
mitiar term {^A^) in which the prubandutn is asserted. Now the 
contention Is that none of thc^ conditions can Ik fulfilled 
and diJiL tlierefore valid inference is impoMifak. Firsilji con- 
cDxnitance is asceitamcd througb an experience of a very krge 
number of of agreement between ilie reason 

(Ariu) and the probandiim lint according to the diifcrence 

of ctrcumstiincest time and placci things differ in ttwr power or 
capacity and thus since iho nature anti qualities of things an: not 
constant it is not pos^ihlc that any two cntidcs should be found to 
agree with each other under oJl cifcumstEtnces m all times and in 
all placc^^^ AKain, an espcHcnce of a large number of cases cannot 
eliminate the possibility of a fiiturt fiiilure of iigrcement. It is nnt 
pmaible to witjwss all cases of fire and smoke and thus root out all 
ctiancea of a failure of ihck agreement^ and if that were possible 
there would be no need of any inference*. The Carvitas dn not 
admit "' iiujveRiabp^* and therefore they do not admit that the oon- 
conntanoe is not bet ween smoke and fire but between smoke-ness 
{dkumaiv 4 tl md fire-iiHs {tfoknitv^f. .4gain. ii is inifMssible to 
assure qfie$elf that ibert are no conditions which would 

vitiate the concomitance between the heiu and the s^hya^ for 
though they nwy uot now be perceivable they may still exist 
impcrtDMvably*- Withoui a knowledge of agreement in absence 
(i.c^ in a where there Is no fire there ia no smokeli there cannot 
be any assurance of coticonutancc, Ii Is impossible to exhaust in 

m wvfum ^ io. 

* Ha ptatyaAi^^^ yfllsfld 

ar jTdJ apt mmcf wai 3ftf* ^ iiMyiti* 

yt ill pratye^ta tUvarp petiywtfi hi hh^driafr 
khp ditya^^ahtffdm cmim&c^pT^iamam Bid. 

* py orb' 

TAHai'om hi ma n^ima kiik^ma Jhid* 

*• CdttifiKti] P- 6<SJi 

wiyOshdU^ yadi lut« 

v^^hOLl-CMdku ai'ahk4 tarkafi iiMd^iadhi^ kutiifi. 
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ciqw^TifiTicc all cases of absence of foe as bdni: alw> the of 
the absence of S4iioke. Tbti* ance without ^uch a Jolni method of 
agreenieni in presence and the universal iovarijible con¬ 

comitance cannot be rletenmnedi* anti since it ts not po^hle U> 
assure oneself of the univcxsal agraement in presence nr in il)*efioet 
the concorriitafiiie llsetf can not In^ dcEermmed^* 

Pumndarar hnwevefr a follower of Cirvaka (probably of the 
seventh century), admits the oaefulncss uf inference in dctcrminiiiLg 
the nature of all worldly things where pcraptoal experience is 
available] hut inference cannot be employed for eBtablishing any 
dogma regarding the tnnsccndeDiat worlds or life after death or the 
laws of ^driNct wbicb cannot be available to ordinat}' perceptual 
experience^,. The imb for upholding such a disdnetkn he* 

tween the validity of inference in our practical life of ordinary ex¬ 
perience, and in ascertainiTig transcending truths beyond ex- 
perknoe^ lies in this, that an inductive generalbadon is made by 
oltacfving a large numher of cases of ligtcemcnt in presence to- 
getlier with agreement in absence, and nn cases of igttemcnt in 
presence can be observed in ihe transcendent aphert; for even if 
such spheres existed they could not be perceived by the isrrMica* 
Tbuflv aince in the supposcnl aupra-senduou* transcendeni world 
no case of a kelu agreeing with the presence of tla can be 

cif>served, no inductlvie goicralization or law oF ccincomitance can 
be mode rebting 10 this apher^. In reply to this contention 
Vadide^'a says thst such a cbnnjie may be v^id against the Mun- 
ainsists who dq>ciid upon the Joint method of agreement and dif¬ 
ference for making any inducth*c getietalixaimn, but this cannot 

^ mynmAi 

dofiand-ihr^wfaithpaiift hi yadi 

fad atad iOn^moM hi dhQmiwtprffam adi^mumt 
minfitti ca hdydn totraift 
Utra itiUtitrofft nafmn pitfyimty^ 

Ji. 

* He U mmiiaiacd in KtrzdlBlila't ParfftkAt |b. 431. Ptirandi^va dka 

prmt/dtium anumOmim opi^fyaiw aw, yvi tm til /uuAiMvt 

omtrniyumr ueynft Hmt Vididen SaH dim fpicUx fam* 

flf PmnuKlM W httCOmmentATV him PtamJi^^tHaya*Uiittj^^ 

Uhddittdkaro^ I U [ |1: pramd^rntya ^aaajiattdd ayaimi^n^d ixriha~miaiy4-~dvr 

* hi fuukdui-hftfiit^ 
mvnilhti^ rz pvilift Omtta^ddhtfM 

it* H ef£iil>ah .^giT4l(fd^rI,^«(i^aw Mydyy^^tiX idmm 
vht^mt ihittabhaiL 
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apply a^insT the \itw of whicii m on the 

prindpkof uTipUeaimn 

patvetta 

Other objocxions also made ngfunst the possibility of a valid in¬ 
ference are as follows: (t) impressjons made by inferential know- 
led^ are dim and not so vivid as those produced by 

pcrccpticpnT (^) inference has to depend on other things for tlie de¬ 
termination of its object (s^iMha--mkay^ para^pekfait}ifi)i {3) in¬ 
ference hits 10 depend on peroepdoo {pratyatqa-pUrt^kaiv^iyt 
^4) inferctitial cognitions are not directly produced by the objects 

(5) inference is not concrete {avastu- 
(6) tt b often found contradicted {t^ilhyamimatv^}^ 
(7 1 there b no proof which Ttiay eataldtHh the law that every ease of 
the presence of the k^iu should also be a case of the presence 1;^ tJie 
iSjfiya ^^tSiiliya-s^iliumayob pratibandha-s^dhai^-prama^iM^dv^d 
fd)^. None of Ehcae can be regarded aa a reason why inference 
should be regarded afl invalid from die Jaina point of view. For in 
reply 10 the first objection it may be pointed out *hat vividness lias 
neyer been accepted as a definition of praMOjyi^ and therefore its 
absence cantmt i^e away the validity of an inferencej illusoiy per* 
ceptiuns of two moons arc vivid, but arc not on that account re- 
gurded as valid^ Again* an inference does not always depend on 
pereeption, and even if it didi it utilized its tuaicriab only for ita 
own use anti nothing more, Perception also b prinluced from 
certain materiaki but is not on that accomil regarded as invahcL 
The inference ts also produced from objects and is concrete as 
perception since like it h involves untverrals and paiticuJiU^- 
Again, false foferencc$ are indeed contradicted^ bur that b no 
charge against right inferenora. The invariable rebtionship be^ 
tween a fttin and a can he established dirough mental 

reasoning 

Jaysmta points out in this connection tliat a bw of universal 
agreement of t!ic sMky^ with the httu has to he admitted. For an 
infcreticc cannot be due to any mere instinctive Itooh. of intelligence 
{praisbh^y If a knowledge of invariahle and unoonditional agree* 
ment not regarded as indispensable for an infereticcp and if U 
was due to a mere inatinciivc fbshj then the people of the Cocoanut 

* PP‘ 13 ^- Nirnwys fisipii Ptes®* 

1914. * 
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inland who do not know how tt> tnoke fire would liAve Imch Jible 10 
trifer fire from arnoltc. Some aay thut tlie mvimahUr as^uition of 
the fietu with the sddhya is pcfceivect by mental perception (ffiunoKi- 
praiyukfa). Tlicy hold that in pcrteivitig the asaociaikin of smote 
with fire and the absence of the former when the latter h alisent, 
the mind underBtjmdB the ittVttriabJc df^sociaiion of stnulur with fire.. 
h js notnecefisaty in order 10 come toauch 3 generalisation ibikt one 
should perceive the agreement of smoke and fire in all tlie infinite 
number of cases in which they csisl together, for die agreement 
ohsei^'cd in the mind b not EirtW'ecn sTnoke and fire hut between 
stnoke-ness aiul fift-nesa (Jval£mutvii-di-s^m^yo*ptirahs^oiiiyii 
fyifpff-jro/mM/). The objection agmrm thb view would be the 
denial of clsss^onccpte m held by the Can-'akas* Ktiddhists, and 
others^ There ore others, again, w lio say dial <rven if universab are 
admitted, it b impossible that tltere should he uiiivemlsof all cafics 
of absence of fire os a^weiated with the ab^nce of smoke, and 
under the dreumfitanees unless all positive and negative instances 
could he perceived tlie mduefive generalbntion would be im- 
poss$bte« Tliey, thereforct bold that there b wmie kind of mystic 
intuition like that of a yogin fj^-^pTittyakf^-kulpiitp) by which the 
invariable rebtion {pratihundfia) b reafi^d. Others hold that an 
cjscpcricnte of a large number of positive inatancea unacconiparued 
hy any cstpedtncc of any case of failure produires the nation of 
concamitiince. Bui the Nyaya insbis on the necessity of an ex¬ 
perience of a Urge number of instimees of agreement in presence 
and absence for arriving at any inductive gcnci^ization of con* 
cnmitajice^. The Cirvikaa, of course^ say to this that in deter- 
mining the unconditional invamble agreement of every caic of a 
hetu with ita mdhya the absence of vbibk condJticma may he 
realized by perception; but the possibiliiy of the exbtence of ici' 
vbabte conditions cannot be eLLminoicd even by die widest ex¬ 
perience of agreement in presence* and thus there would always be 
the fear that the invori^le concomitance of the hstu with the 
sSiOiy^t may be condtuonal, and thus all infcteiice lias the value of 
more of less probability but not of cettamiy, and it is only through 
perceptual corrobonition that the mferotces come to be regarded 
oa v^Ud'^ The reply of Nyaya to iliia b that the assertion that in* 

^ tM. 

u^ataritjiycf¥ Opi 

vyiimcdn-pi^i^tfmhH m Mf osft T^ttyH'^^-pyui-ohdrai «ct 
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fcrcnc^ ia fVO< valid Is itSfclf an mrefcnjc* on the pf 

inferential piwessea with other in%'Jilid Ttieitial proocssesr. But thifl 
does not pn^perfy fcfu*e the CirvMa pfjsitinii that kkductivc 
gefieralizattofu ate oxiSy probable* and that therefore (aa Punindani 
Bav^s) they ntejuire some amount of validity by being contibonited 
by fptprrknce and that they have no force in spheres w'bere they 
cannot be ctHtobotoied by peroeptual eisperience^ 

Since the CSivikas do not atttibutc any more validity to in* 
ference ilian probabiitty. other fonn$ of prnm^flnji svudi as the 
tesdniony of trusty persons or the scriptures, analogy or imptica- 
also were not regarded as valid- According to Udayana s 
statement, the Cirvikos denied the existence of anything that %vas 
not pcTceivcdf and IJdayana points out that if tliia doctrine is con- 
sistendy applied and people begin to disbelieve idl that they do not 
perceive at any particiilar lifne, then all our practiuit life W'ilt l>e 
oeriomdy disturhed ami upset^. The achool of dhftria in 

their shm work, not only denied the validity of infcraioe hut 
criticized the Nyij'a categories as enuntbted in the 
I. I. and tried to establish the view that no stich emimcration of 
categories was posaibk^* It is no doubt true that the Carvlkas ad¬ 
mitted pereepdon as the only valid pramUna. but since illusiom 
occurred in perception also, uldmntely all vvere regarded 

as indetermin4ibtc by them. 

The CArvafcis !iad to contend on the one hand with those who 
admitted a permanent soul, such as the Jams, the Naiyiyik^ the 
Siirpkhya-yoga and ilie Mimaritsii and on tlie other hand with the 
idealistic Buddhets who believed in a peiwncnt aeries of con- 
adous states I for the Carvika* denied all kinds of existence after 
death. Thus ihev say that since there is no pemument entity that 
abides after death* there is no eitsteucc after death. As body, 
undemtanding and scnse-functians, ire pcmtiiiually changings there 
cannot be any existence after death, an ti hence no separate sciul can 
he admitted. According to some, CSrvikas consciousness is pro- 

$a»hh^a-m 4 tr 4 i m 

/lifflttmiij. Kftp a ttiitiljtr view sre Mu»di *Ofi ih* of CftUw m 

offtl Lc^t. 

* UdMyaiw'i iVyayw-JbirtiwMjdJj; 111. 5^ 6. ^ ^ 

* t^trrMa-^hSrfm tu a/te'tol (ft prai^tJiiT 

tetthi; 
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duccd (Mpadyate) from the four dements, and accordinj; lO others 
it b manifested {nb/dvyajyaie) from tlicm like fermenting intoxica^ 
lion (turd) or acida. It U on accuunt of dit'cnie kindA of atrangc- 
menta and rearnngementa of the atom* of air, water, fire and earth 
that consdousnen is either produced or monircsted and the bodies 
and senses are fonned or produced. I'hene Is nothing else but 
these atotnic arrangements, and there is also no further separate 
category** 


*1110 sdiuot of Sidikfita C'Srvdkai hold* that, so long a* the body 
remains, there is an entity which remains as the constant perceiver 
and enjoyer of all experiences. But no such thing exists after die 
destruction of the body. If there was anything like a pcnmuient 
self that migrated from one body to another, then it would hat's; 
remembered the tnciiimis of the past life just as a rrun remembers 
the experiences of his childhood or youth*. Arguing against the 
Buddhist view that the series of conscious states ui any life cannot 
be due to the last consciaus state before death in a previous life, 
or that no state of conscinusness in any life can be the cause of the 
Aeries of conadous state* in another ^ture life, the Cirvflkas soy 
that no consciousness that belongs to a difiorent body and a dif¬ 
ferent scries con be regarded as the cause of a diiTcrent serin of 
conscious states belonging to a difiervnt body. Idke cogtiiiioits bc- 
lortging to a different Series, no cognition can be caused by the 
ultimate state of conseimiancss of a past body*. Again, stnire the 
last mental state of a saint cannot produce other mental stetes m a 
iej^ratc birth, H Is wrong w suppose dwt the last mental state of a 
dying man should be able to produce any scries of mental states in 
a new birth. For this reason the Carvika teacher Kambolajvattra 
says that consdousmas is produced from the body through tl«r 
operation of the vita! functions of prdiM?, apSna and other bio-motor 
faculties. It is also wrong to suppose that there ia any dormant 
consdousness in the early stages of the foetal life, for cwnscimMuew 
means the cognition of objects, and there cannot he any cou- 
sdoosness in the foetal state when no sense-organs arc properly 
developed; so also there is no consciousness in a state of swoon, and 
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h b vrrong ti> that c\tn in these stages cionedQiianes 6 exbu 

0B 3 potential power^ fnr power presupposes semethbig m which it 
emts sold La no other support for r^TiacimjSficss excepting the 
hody^ audj ilicrtfcneT wlicn the body is tlEstroyed* all conodounnes^ 
with tL h cannot aba be admitted that at deiith consckiLts- 
ness ia tf^fi^rerred in another intennedkry body^ for no such body 
1$ ever perceived and cannot therefore be accepted. ''I'bere cannot 
also be the same series of conscioiisness in tivo different bodies t 
thus the states of an elephant cannot be In the body of a 

honic. 

'^rtie Buddhist reply to this objection qf the Clrv^hiis i$ that if 
by discarding after-life the Cirvikaa wish to repudiate the existence 
of any permanent entity that is hom and rebemv^ thefi that is no 
objection to ihe B'UddlusIST for they abo do not admit any such 
permanent soul. The Buddhist view is that there ts a bcginnirtglm 
lAtid eii<lle$a senes of states of conacioas static which, taken as a 
pcriwl of seienty* eighty or a hundred ycars^ is called the present, 
past or future life. It ts wrmng on the part of the C&tv-lkuA to deny 
the chnrajcter of thla series as begtrmingless and endleissi; for if it is 
so admitted^ then a state of consdeusnesi at birth has to be regarded 
IS the brftt ind that wquhi mean that it had no cause and it would 
thus be eternal, for since it existed without any cause there is nq 
reason why it should ever cease to exists It could not also have been 
produced by some eternal cmtscLouartm or god, for no oudi ctema] 
entities ire admitted; ii cannot be admittrcl as being etemiil hy 
Itself; it cannot be produced by etemal atoms of earth, water, etc.* 
for it may be shown that no eternal entities can produce anyihini;. 
ITuiS, the lost alternative is that it tnuat have been pfoclnced by the 
prcviqna sutes of consctoitoness. Even tf tlie atoms are regarded 
as momctttflfy tt would be difficult to prove that consciousni^ was 
produced by them. "Ffae principle which determines causation b* 
hrstly^ that aomcihing is the cause which» being present, that which 
was worthy nf bring seen but not seen before becomes acen^ 
Secondly, when two instances arc such that thatigb M the other 
conditions arc present in them both, yet with the intmduetion of 
one element there happens a nnv phenomenon in the one which 
does not happen in the other, then that element ts the of that 

^ upaiimhhe vpt^^ahJhi-Likia^-prdpiisrfi pOrvam airspiiii^iSupft 
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phmomcnon*. The two instinces. which differ firnn och other 
only in ihU that there is the effect in the one and not in llie oth^, 
agree with each other in all other respects otcepting that that in 
which there is the effect has also a tiew ctement which is not present 
in the other, and it is only in such a case that that ekmetit may be 
regarded os the cause of that dfect. Otberwiic, if the cause « defined 
as that which being absent the effect is also ahsetit, then there is tljc 
alternative possibility of the presence of another clement which was 
also absent, anti tt might be that it was on account of the absence of 
this element that the effect was absent- Thus, ihc two mstajtocs 
where an effect occum and where it does not occur must )w such 
that they are absolutely ilie same in every respect, oteept the hurt 
that ffitre la one element in the case where there is the effect which 
was absent in the other instance^ The causal relation betw«n body 
and mind cannot be esiabtiahcd by such a rignrous application of 
the joint method of agrrenieni and difference. It b not possible to 
employ the method of i^eement to determine the nature of rela¬ 
tion between one’s own body and mind, for it U not iickssibk to 
ohaen'e the body in the early foetal stage before the rise of mind, 
for without mind there cannot be any oliscrvation. In other bodka 
also the mind cannot be directly observed and so it is nut poiiaible 
to say that the body is prior to mind. T'he method of difference aUo 
cannot be employed, for no one can perceire whether with the 
cessation of the body bis nund also ceases or not; and «nce the 
minds of other people cannot he directly pereeived, such a negative 
observation cannot be mode with reference to other people, and no 
asGertiem can therefore he made as to whether with the c»sation of 
other people's bodies their minds also ceased or noL No inference 
can be dratvn from the immubiUty of the body at death that it must 
be due to the destrucunn of mind, for tl may still exist and yet 
remain inoperative in moving the body. Moreover, the fact that 
a partkutar body is not moved by it, is due to the fact that the de¬ 
sires and false notions which were operative with reference to that 
body were then ahseni. 

Again, there are nlher reasona why the body cannot be re^rded 
as the cause of nund; for if the liody as a whole was the cause of 

I Him ttid-oHftfu utTutn/^a ytoyni'kmya’hhtc* ma Mm-oifw 

rtrflwi ^iinyitftiyarn hi htLaLapt ma njMiipww 

^ tetjw UU-tammikatya’Miitsat, 
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Tfund, then stiglit ckTarmitics of the body would have changed Ihfi 
diaractcr of the mlndp or mimb asAociated with Iwg bodies like 
ihfisc of dcjihanis vroiild be greater than those of meti. If with the 
change of one there b no change to the other, the vyo cannot be satd 
to be related aa CAtise and cifcci. Nor c&n it tie fetid that the body 
with the oomplele &et of senA^ b the cause nf mIndt for [ti rhai ease 
with the loss of any nenoe the nature and charseter of the mmd 
would also be changed. But wit know that this is not so, and when 
by panily^ all the motor organs are rendered tnoperauvcT the mhid 
may atill contintie to work with imabaied vigour^^ Again* though. 
*hc body may rem«im !be yei the mental tempetamenti 

characrer or tone might considerdbly change* or sudden emotioTis 
might cktgily unhinge the mind thpogh the body might remain the 
same* RYen if instances are found which prove tliat the conditions 
of die Ikidy plTcct the condiitotLs of the mindp yet that b no reason 
why the mind ^irsoul ahouU! cease to exist with the destructinni of 
the body. If on fecoount of conniisttmoo of 

body and mind they may be said lo be connected with each nihcr in 
bwids of cauaadim* dien since body ts as much co«exiAtcnt widi 
mind m mind with body* the mmd may as well be said to l>e the 
cHiiftt tif body, CoHTxistencc docs noi prove omsatmOi for co- 
exiEtcnoe of two things may be due to a third cause. fEeated copper 
mdtB« so through heat the foetal etcmcn.ts may be supposed to pro¬ 
duce on the one hand the bodv and on the other hand to rramifest 

# 

mind or coiucioiuncsA. So the co-escUtence of body ;inU nuod does 
not nei»ssori!y mean that the former b the nLOiierial cauie of the 

UltCT. 

h IB Baid tluit though the later meittel stfltei are peroeivLtl to be 
produced bjr the prtvbua ones, yei the first manifested conacioua- 
ncs> hu a beginning and it is produced by the body, and thus the 
thetiiy of the ItuddhistS: that the scries of oonsdous states is wiihont 
beginning is fiitse. But if the mentai states art in the first Instance 
produced by the body, then these could not in Liter cases be pro¬ 
duced in other ways through the visual or other, sense organs. If it 
U urged that the body ts the cause of the first origin uf knowledge, 
but not of the later mental states, then the Inter rncntal states ought 
to be able to nue lliemselvcs wJthrnit being in any way dependent 

* tUbyfi,Mtfnyd‘^nam HpUgfiiHf'pi mancMlfaf an- 

ftm’tdtbiwt . n n n^'inifn '. KbihiIaIIU, p. 517. 
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ofi the body. If ii h held ttiMi muntal estate can produce <if 

other mental staLcs only with ihc help of the body« then each of 
them would produce an infinite aeries of such menu! stairs, but 
such m infinile number of infinUe aerie* ia never apcrienei:i]. It 
canuut olfio be said that the body gencnites oDn«douancas otdy at 
the first stage and that in all bter stages the body remums only as 
an acc^sory caii$ei for that which on^e hchave:^ as a genctathig 
coiiBc cannot behave as on accessory cause, Tlius, even if thr 
ph}^lcd elcmenta be admitted to be imperminerit^ they cannot be 
regarded as the cause. If the rnenm! states be re^^iridcd m hflt4ng a 
beginnings it may be asked whether by mcniai slates the scni^ 
knowledge or the mental ideas arc meanly It cannot be the formcFi 
for during alcep, swoon nr ttuuicntri'c eondittuns Utere is no acusic- 
knowtedge^ even tlu^ugh lire sense-organf art prescni* and it has 
thcTtfore to be admitted that attentiDn is the necessary pre-ODndi^ 
lion of knowledge* and the sense-orgmis or the srense "faculties 
cannot lie tegarded m the sole cause of sen$c-knowlcdge> The mind 
cannot also be regarded os ihe aoIc causci fnr unlois the aense-data 
qr the sai£c-^jecia are perceived by the senses^ the mind cannot 
work on them. If the mind could by itself know object^ tlien thctc 
would have been no blind or deaf people. Admitting for argu¬ 
ment's sake that mind produces the cognitions, it may be asked 
wbetlier tWa cognition is sfwikaipa or fdrvikulpa^, but t^re cimnoi 
be any jamkaipii tiniest the a^ociarion of names and objects 
ia previously learnt It cannot be also nitvihalp^ know¬ 
ledge, for mrvtkalpit represents the objects as they arc in their 
unique chaiuctcr, which cnimot be grasped by the mind alone 
without the help of the seiise-qr^na. If it h held that even tlie 
sense-data are ptmluced by the tnind^ Ihtn that woutd be the ad'* 
misaion of eTctrcuic idealism and the giving up of the C4rvlka 
position. Tbua, the conscious states arc to be itgardedoa boginning- 
Im and without any odgin- Their speci fiecharjcteni art dciermined 
by wperiences of past lives, and it is as a rtmmiaoeocc of these at- 
periences that die instiiicts of sucking or fear show themselves even 
with the ncwly-btim baby It has therefore to be admitted that the 
conscious states are produced neiihcf by the body nor by the tnind* 
but that they are begiiiningless and are gmerated by tlfce previous 


bawiii ^mA-bkyiba-i^ evd'yav* iiJiiSnfliii 
lo^j^ rjniDAfWtrd lii tMhJ buddhrt amOJUd. Kw&gMlK pT^iL 
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aiutcs, and these by nthc/ prcvwm states, and >0 on. The psnsntat 
wnsciijuaness cannot be regarded as beitig the cause of the con- 
ficiau9ni3!i of the offspring, for ihe latter arc not aimilar in nature, 
and ihere arc mnny beings which anr not of parentai origin. It has, 
thcrefon:, to be admitted titat the consciaus states of rids life must 
be produced hy the atdtes of another life previous to it. Thus, live 
esiatencs of a past life is proved. And since the mental stales of ihii 
life are determined bj the mental states of other lives, the mental 
states nf this life also are hound to determine other mental states, 
and this establishes the acislcnce of future lives; provided, hovv- 
cver, that these mental states are associated erith the emotions of 
attachment, anger, antipathy, etc. For the mental states can pro¬ 
duct other menUl statea nnly when they are affected by the emo¬ 
tions of attflchmeflt, anger, etc,, and these are mherited by the 
new-bom baby from the mental states of his previous life whicli 
determined the scries of experiences of his present life, Though the 
past eiperiences are transfciTed to the present life, yet owing to a 
severe shock due to the intervention of die foetal period these mi- 
pericnots do rot at once show tlienwelvc# in in&ncy, but rcvistl 
tfacniBelvcs gradually with age. One does not always remember 
what one experienced before; thus, in dneanis and delirinmn, 
though the clmicnia of the past experience arc present, yet they are 
reconamictcd in a distnrted form and do not present themselves in 
the form of memory. So the past eaperiences cannot ordinarily he 
rememhered by the infani, though tltere are aume gifted beings who 
can remember their past Uves, It is wTong to suppose that the mintl 
■a supported by tfie tmdy or inheres in it, for the mind is formless. 
Again, if ijie mind inhered in the body and was of the same stuff 
as the tmdy, then the mental staiea shnuld he as perceptible by the 
visual organ as the body itself. The mental states am be pefEehrd 
otdy by the mind in whicli tiicy occur, but the body can be per¬ 
ceived both by that mind as well as by others; therefore, these two 
are of entirely different character and are hence entirely different. 
The body U continually changing, and it is the unitary series of 
oonecicHis states that pncKluces the impression of the Identity of the 
body. For though the individual consdauan««cs are being dc- 
atroyed every moment, yet the scries nanain* one in it* continuity 
in the past lives, the present life and the future. When the series is 
different, as in that of a cow and a horse or beiwsen two different 
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petmoSi the street of thcane series cannut nfTcct those in the other. 
One cDnsdoiis state is thus admitted to be determining; no other 
(?on3CiQi]3 ststCt and that anothcfi and ^ ooi whhm the 
Thus it has to he admitted tliat oonsdousness even in the 

uitconscious state ; for liad it not been then th^re wmihl 1>e a 
Upw of ctirtmoasnesi at that time and this would mean the 
breaking up of the series. States of consciousness are indepeodani 
of the sense-organs and the sense^hjccta^ as they are detcimined by 
the previous states { in dreania* when the sense-organs are not 
operating and when there is no sense'-ohjcci contact, the conscious 
stales eonstnue to be produced; and in the ease of liie knowledge of 
pjua or fiituTc evenis^ or the knowledge of chJmtrics] tluiigi like 
the hare's haitii the inderpendenoe of consckni^ states h dearly 
demonstratedi Thus it k proved that ooiiscioiisnais k neither pn> 
duced by the body nor k in any way dctectnineii or conditioned by 
it| and it is determined only by its pa^t states and itself detcmiincs 
die future siate$^ Hum tdso the existence of the past the future 
lives k proved. 

The arguments of die joins and of the N^y&yikas sgalniit the 
Cirvjkos are somewhat of a dlffenmi nature from those of the 
ideahstjc Buddhkts just described, as tlje former admitted per¬ 
manent «5ub which the latter denied* Thus VidytnandL in hk 
Torrcdr/Aa-fMo-ivirri^, says that tlie chkf mason why the sotd 
carmoi be regarded as a pitnluct of matter U the fact of undkpuied, 
unintemittcni and universal ftclf-cmtacimjBiuw unlimited by 
time or space. Such peroepticMiJs os “ thb k blue’' or ”! am white 
depend upon external objects or the ^nse^organs, and cannot 
therefore be regarded m ty pical cases of ficlf-coftBCiciusuc^. But 
such perceptions as I am l^py ** which diit!ctly refer uj ilir sclf- 
perceptEon of tfie ego do not depend on the npemtioii of any ex¬ 
ternal instruments such as the ^nsc-urgans or the like. If thk self- 
Gon^ousnesa w-cic not admitted to be i^stablkhed bv it^lf, no other 
doctrine, not even the Carv-Ska doctrine w hich seeks to demolish all 
attested convictions, could be asserted, for all asacitiont are made 
by virtue of dik self-cottscumincsSi If any eonscitmsness iwjuircd 
snotlmr ^uflcioium^ m.have itsdf attesied, then that would in¬ 
volve a vicious infinite and ihe first consciousness would have to be 
admitted as unconscious. ^ITiiis, since the self manifests itself in 
self-consciousness and since the bodv k perceived 
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through the t^ntion of the leiues [ike nil other physical things,, 
the former is entirely different from the latter and cantuif be pn>' 
duced by tlie lutteri and because It is eternal it cannot also be mani¬ 
fested by the latter. Again, shtee conaaousjieEs exists even uiibout 
the seiuea, and since: it may not exist even ^hen there is the body 
and the semes (as in a dead body), comenuusnesa cannot be re¬ 
garded as depending on the body, Thus, the self is directly known 
as differed from the body by the testimony of self-consciousness. 
Tite other argumtmtA of VidyAnandi are directed against the ideul- 
btic Buddhists who do not Starve in a permanent self hut believe 
in the beginninglesa series of conscious states, and this discussion 
bad better be omitted hcre^. 

Jnyantit argues in the Syaya-ma^juti that the body is con¬ 
tinually changing from mfuicy to old age, and therefore the ex¬ 
periences of one body cannnt l^ong lu the new body that has been 
formed through growth or decay, and therefore the identity of the 
ego and recognition which form the eaaontjal constitutive elements 
of knowledge cannot Itclong to ilie body*. It w true no doubt that 
good diet still medicine which are helpful to the body are also 
helpful to the proper functioning of the intellect. It is also true that 
curds and vegetable products sad damp ptaoes soon begin to 
geiminate into insects. But this la no proof that niisttar is the cause 
of consciousness, llie odvet are all-pervading, and when there u 
appropriate modhications of physical dements th^ maiu/est iliem- 
sdves through them according lo the conditionB of their own 
hormof^ Again, consciousness cannot also be admitted to tidong to 
the senses, for apart from the diverse sense-cognitions there is the 
apperception of the ego or the self which co-ordinates these divetw 
sense-cognitions. Thus 1 feet that whatever [ perceive by the eyes 
1 touch by tlte hand, which shows distinctly that apon from the 
aensc-cognitiona there U the individual percciver or the ego who 
co-ordinates these sensadons, and willwut such a co-ordinator the 
unity of the different sensations could not be attained. The 
Susikfita Orvlkas, however, hold that there U one pcroeiiTr so 
Jong as the body exists, but that this peruciver {pmmatr-tattva) 
does cut t niruunig rafr! but is destroyed witli the destruction of the 
body; tiie soul ts thus not inunort^, and iherc is no after-world 
after tlte destruetJon of this body*. To this JayanWs reply is that if 

‘ riirjt>ariiw-iT0^-vdrii%d, pp. * .yjUyU’flWivart, pp. 410-441. 
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£ $clf is admitted to cueist, during tilt lifetime of iliis body, ttien since 
liiis self is diftbront from tbe body, and since it is |iaitless and nou- 
physical by nature, then cannot be anything which can destroy it. 
No one has ever penodved the self to he burnt or tom to pieces by 
birds or animals as a dead body am be. 'I'hus, since it lias never 
been found to be dcstiuycd^ and since it la not possible to infer any 
cause which can dcatroy it, it ja tn be rt^jarded aa innnoctaL Since 
the self is eternal, and since it has a present and pstl assneUtinn 
with 3 body, it is not difficult to prove that it will have also a future 
asaocciiion with a bexly. I'hus, self does nor reside either in any 
part of the body ur throughout the body, but is all-pervading and 
behaves as tlie posses»ir of that body vritli which it becomes as- 
aodated through the bonds of karmn. Paradoka or after-life is 
deSned by Jayanta as lehirth or the association of the soul with 
other bodies after death. The proofs that are adduced tn favour of 
such rebirths are, nrstly, from tlie instinctive behaviour of infints 
in sucking the mother's breast or from their unaccountable joys and 
miseries which are supposed to be due to the memory of their past 
experiences in another birth; and, secondly, ftoin the inequalities 
of pow'eoi, intelligence, temper, character and habits, tncqualides 
in die reaping of fruits from the some hind of effotta. These can be 
explained only on the supposition of the effects of harma performed 
in other binhs^ 

dsutkara. in interpreting the Btahma-sHtTa, iir. 3. 53. 14, tries 
to refute tt® Uiketydtika doetdne of souUeasness. The main jpoints 
in the tahayattka aigun®nt here described are that »nce conscious¬ 
ness exists only when tliere is a body, and does not exist when there 
is no body, this consdousness must be a product of the body. Ltfc- 
movements, conactoitsncss, memory and other intellectual fimc^ 
tions also belong to the body, since they are experienced only in the 
body and not outside of it*. 'I'o this Hafikara’s reply is that life- 
movements, memory, etc., do not sometimes exist even when the 
body exists (at death), therefore they cimiiot be the products of the 
body. Tlic mialities of the body, such as colour, form, etc., can be 
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pcrc^v^ Uy cvtryoMj bui there are iornc vviuj cannot perceive 
coTudtmsness^ mcniiiry^ etc- Again. though these are perceived so 
long PS t he living body exists, yet there is no proof that it doe^ not 
cxLsl when this body is deamjyed. Furthcri if consciousness i$ a 
product of die hoiiy., it could nut grasp the body; tio lire can bum 
Itself and no dancer can rriDunt hb own shoulders^ Consetousneto 
ifl alway:^ one and unchangeable and b therefore to b-c regarded 23 
the immortal sclf^ T'hough ordinarily the self b found to manifest 
itself in oxidation with a body, that only shows tliat the body b 
its irhstrumenlf but it does not prove that the self b the product of 
rht body, as b conrcjided by the Clrvaltas^ The Carvfltas criticized 
the entire sociaE^ morgJ and trUgious programme of orthodox 
HioduSi Thus Stlhtt™^ in representing their vietes in his 

3 av$ as follows; The scriptural view that the performance 
uF sacrifices produces wondcrfiil results is directly contradicted by 
experience, and b as faUe as the Pur^nic story of the Jloatmg of 
gtuuea. It b only tbi^se who are devoid of w isdom and opacity 
for tvork who earn a livtlihood by the Vcdic sacrificesi or the 
carrying of tliree tricks {tridanda)^ or the besmearing of the fore¬ 
head with ashes. There is no certainty of the purity of castes, for* 
considcririg the irrepressible scx-emotiofis of men and women* it 
is impossible to say that any particular lineage has been kept pure 
throughout hs hiatorv in the many families on its maternal and 
paternal sidci. Men are not particulnr in keeping themselves 
iviirti stid the reason why they ire so keen to keep the w'omen in 
the harem b nothing but jealousy; it b unjustifiahle to think tluti 
uobridlcd scx-imlulgcncc brings any sin or that sini bring mffciing 
and virrucs IvHppiness in another birth; for who biowa what will 
happen in the other birth when in this hfc we oftm see that siniul 
men prosper and yirtuous people E^uffe^^^^ ITie \ edic and the stnrti 
texts, are condnualtv coming into conflict with one another^ and arc 
rcconrilcd only by the trickciy' of the corntnentators; if that is bo^ 
why not accept a view in which one may act as one pleases? It is 
held that the sense of ego is assoctated with the body^ but when this 
btidv is bumtr what rurtiflins there of virtue or vice, and even if there 
is anything that will be experienced by another ego and in another 
body and as such that cannot hurt me» It is ridiculous to suppose 
that any one should ttmember onyihmg after death 1 or that after 
death the fruits of kamm will be reaped, or that by feeding 
Brahmins after death the so-called departed soul wiJJ liavc any 
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satisfaction. The image-woi^hip, or tbe mershtp of <i tones with 
flowers^ or of hathing in the Ganges as a rdigitnu praetke is abso¬ 
lutely ridiculouS) The pnurttoe of performing irajdha ccrentonies 
for the satisfaction of the tlcpartcd is usel^s. for if the lee rin g of 
focMl could satisfy the dead then the hunger nf iravcUen could ali*o 
be mnoved by their rdatiotu offering them food at htuiu:. In 
reality with death and dottrticfion of the body ercrythhig ends, for 
nothing rctuma when the body is rediiccd to ashes. Since there is. 
no soul, no rebirth, no god and no aficrdifc, and aince all ihescrip- 
tuiTs are but the instructliHis of priests intcmited in cheating the 
people, and the Purtftas are but false mythidl accountsaiitd huiciful 
stories, the one ideal of our conduct is nothing but sense-pleasiitea. 
Sins and virtues have no meaning, they are only rhe words with 
which people nee scared to behave in 3 particular manner od- 
vantageous to the priests. In the field of mctuphysici the Cirvalutt 
are mflieriiilisis and believe in nothing bejond the purely sensible 
elements of the atoms of canli, water, air and fire and their com- 
hiiutions; in the field of logic they believe in noihing bttt whnt caft 
be ^rcctly perceived; they deny fuitifta, fruits of ibimui, rebirth or 
souls. The only thing that the CarvaJsas wed for was the momcit- 
eense-pleaauries, unrestrained enjoyment of aensual joys* They 
'd not helieve in lactifidng present joys to obtain happiness tn tlie 
future, they did not aim at increasing the total happiness and well- 
htmtg of the whole life as we find in the ethical schetne of Caiaka; 
^th them a pigeon to-day was better than a peacock to-morroWf 
• *1!*^ ? a Sure copper coin lo-day than a doubtful gold coin 
m t c mture^ Thus, tmntcdiirte sense-pleasures were all that tliey 
s^ted and any display of pnidenci!, restmint, or other coruideia- 
j L " might Irad to the sacrifice of present pleasures was fc- 
^rded by them as foolish and unwise. It dues not seem that there 
WM any cement of pessimism in thdr doctrine. Thdr whole 
Ir •«! f^^***^ followed from thdr general metaphysical and 
logi^ dt^ne that sense-objects or «nse-pleaaur« w^re M that 

supra-scnaible or trtmswndem reality, 
and thus there no giadatum or qualitative dilferenoe bePvcen 
e p casu^ an no rcaaon why any restnunt should be put upon 
our normal tendency to indulge in sense-pleasures. 
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489 . 4 ^ 4 ^Tt of ■ 

3433 of bfcb^ (75r ol ceifr- 
pdmunna, 345; i^o, 307^ 30S. 309- 

Unity^inrrdUfmtice, aS^ 30, 405 
Univcraxl. 45, 86, iqj* it^p «8, *±4, 
143. 454 i a: 79 i 31a. 3 ^ 3 - 34 »* 355 . 
jS^p 3B7. 493 # S 3 S. S 3 ^# 537 - 

S3&; dgxMfneof^ iz^icogrutbi^ 38^1 
wiOEwiiiMficev za8, ajo, sjji ooft- 
icicutnea^ ckitritcliDn^ 

845 :f! 3 cpaieR«. 

iUiunmatkni* igS; nPigatUotK ^ 7 ^ 
3 ^ 8 ; profiodlkiD^ ^s 
Oruvxr^ity, 

UtdifiswF, ja. 3j, 41 . 45 *. 53 > S*. 

itji, I 9 j, w. aig, 115 . 41 »t 
434 . 4 S 4 . 455. 43 ^. 417 . 4 j 9 r 
47 *. 473, 4 * 4 . «*. 4 W. 5 «>. S07. 
ie*. JTI 

Unkiianibte. ajo it., 499 
UnUmUnl, to; territwl^, Sit 
Vnpn 4 ucnJ. M4 
iJnpi«UU>ite(l fciod, 61 
IJt'mMlifltJ, 165, 439 
tfnii*!, *, 179, t®l, W. J14. 13 ®^ J 34 . 
33 *. 13 W. 34 *. 43 3. 43 *. 45 *. 458 . 4*7 
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Uniality, f, xptt Xio, 3^ 4^3 
UrmMUwlitcncM, 177 n. 
Univlrcctlbnt. 44i<& 
tinim nmn, * 

Urupnlcubl*^ 3^ 
tjiii 4 iucha})lc^ tQ4 
UDirdic, 47$ 

11^ 

Vfiadrm-mtM^mdtaj^ 4 ( 4 , ^ it. 
Vp<hielt^tilfKh>m 4 ! 4 , 135 , 
upahitaiiJarQ^ 306 

|Z 4 

134+ * 30 | +17; ufihifld by 
McvtuinAdAri, 134 
vp€tmti, 

Uputi^iKa), 5, 11, j), it, 101, ,j(j, 
i», (461 144, t5J* 154, ifti, iflt, 
*11. 4,1* iM, tp6. J87. 3M, 3,a. 
44 *. 44 *. 447 . 4 » 3 , 4 * 4 , 4 * 4 . 4*8; 
471 .4IW, 4 ®«. 49 *. Sta, iift 
137 

Opuuiakd-hriiJinytydi^ 13 
UjwuMdic, 111, jij, tie, ao«p 24O4 
3JI7 Mt^ 3 «, 47^, 

+ 8 f >4 43£7 

UfMllt|ddi■la^ tit 

lift 

UfMmffd is^tiv 3^1^ 464 

117 

wA^WBTjrof, f03 
UpiViEfi, 7 loy, 107, 

CJ^ww7^r*3«i, 7 m 

Mfii^daHa, 2^ 101^ igij 3SS, 3^1 
* 57 . 4 Hk 4 ^ 

^ 78 , 301. 3&l^, 4 i 3 , 4H. 
43 ^ 453 , 47 i, 479 - +81* 4fl9> W, 

. 834 , 535 p 5 *i 
ii,fhXiA^^ iifr 
U/^rbiflAa^ 

Wp 3^1 
336 

55 

jryn.p 37s 

*^pt 9 y^-i^yaia^ iy 
Upcndi* 401 

171 

^^PJKT Indict t^ 

UtttipJlr* 67 

Uiaju 4 a 53^ 

WflllM, jo| 

jftip jSj, 3S3 


Uixmi-inlitiifyi^ 33$ 
C/tlora-fT^^i:^^ 37 
4^2 

512, 52+ 

Lry>Bkkii,4lr, 67)»., w 

aJ4 

301 

Vtcuity, 36.15J 
Xtdtn, 77 
VAikrikUmmA, 482 

47 

tbdr diflemw mkh iIk 
la bwd on tlw j^ireftici: or 
l« ^mpbu^B <m 
Va^akAlai, 671 tio^ 121, 381 

VA^av^vvJkliTL, 4C ft 

310 

fir^Fn'rifdr. 335 
tvitmirui^y 530 
VsniikM}A*p¥akIl£»AA, r^i. k. 

VaEhkm^iki Boddhiffi^ 251 

tMidhif. 378 
Tmd^, $07 
vai 4 ili^-t!ftitfka^ 5x8 
VmgAi, 63 
rdg^'c^viilT> [Q5 

ns^alrtfcci, +8. 4^8, 4 <i^y jjd 

5Bj: fl. 

h^mAh^miut^ 11, 37 
Vatkutitluip lOp 93 
VatramaghA^ ^ 

Viinmcghi PiJIim^ 66 
wMsT«i 3J, 47. H 
Valie4lkaaao8»4S^-4<>7>2UppQacdL E63 
l^fi'^ii«£rvtf4E4»i^ 122 
Vi^n, 12. 3S *t-4 ^34 6|, 83, 87, 9a, 
t04, lOSf *934 J79r doitLcpimimloiiij 
E ji.; Iitenil3ii¥w [9; mirkip 24; rhca^ 
toa; lyiftEm. tjps tenapiti, i^$y 138^ 
tndittonp 99 li,; writen, 192 

13: divkkn^ fifp r| 
Vaif^vlHnp f3, 83 #., 64^ 8[ ji,, 96 Kh 
i{i5k tlo, I37t lfl9. 451 

^ Imfi^ 119 ji. 

V«lbiili.'i]iwri7at 179 
ViJadwiip 482 

Valkip 185 mt &jt zq 8, 468, 533- 
537i 6 W lafenMe, sj7i know- 
bdffv» aj8. l+S. 4&7* 4^: nymMwy, 
237; pcn»|itiQn^ sj j 

Vihdity^ t6, 190, lOTi 202, 203, 2tj* 

116. 329^ *j8* 247, 248, ajo, 

311. j*6p 3-|6 p 347 i 348. 356, 357, 
+iSp 457. 438p 495. 55+1 53*, $ 17 * 
^39^ tH mtufc 14 treatvd hf 
^biiofldiEir X15-16; of copdticm^ 249 
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47 f, 4 ^ 

464^ 47a 

V«iHiisnubi-ji|iir, M l 
Vaiwnt^ ^lt£^p 440^ 441 m.\ hii lOterw 
prctition flf Ninkbiilta 
440 ft Mng, 

Vcnip-piijiuivKclai, 9711. 

Vinhy, 5^9 
Vnjyjtkuiuieu 67 
Vmdflp 9*. 157, 159, ^SJ 
V«r»diuiAsft» 

Vinulii DeiilcJcftryA, 115 

Vim 4 jii;uru^ 11I4 127 
Vmdiknmi, hii ctdinltio^i of ptta^ 
tif»^ 216 

V«nidiiilrtlyiii:iii, JoS i |iu view df 

Vnoib Xiirftpioi OhittimtcA. tig 
VimbnlUhi^ III, 118. 1x7, jio 

V'vtKbnAfikA SOri. 1x5 
VmdarAja, 78 
VABfbfftjft 1x5 
VxtviHftL, Il4ll.p 133 

lofh ill. 118 

VuiidAin^ipi 149, ti i« 1 igw i8d, 

lUM., XT4*^i *17. Sj6* 2X9, 134, 
58311. 

VunsMiA Hdiip 13T 

VmAlifi&TTm 93 Hk, IA 4 , 119 
Vmilio'^i itSi nB» tig^ 1x7 
381 

fuir^pMdbirfp 379 

V«i^in, 39. 4ii Iff* 139 

i6p, if^ii xtej 381; hb vEewoftmT^i 
163 

Vanivvi imtiu, iro^ 135, ij^r. tJ7 
K^powa-amtuWiw^p 138 

13S 

Kara£vm^miiBi- 44 i'jM, 138 
138 

r<pr*Wuj^ 16^ 34 ^ 3911.^ 40 ft,, 5x3 
Viulkha htihuifh 5*3 
Virnni^ 97, 109 Pi, 

143 

Vuittbdiily, X4J 
293 
3 »S 

TOii^44p 316 

ST, 493 

tuulii^ aja ft. 

2U X3, 484 
Faiif^. 4 UPrpAija, 19 
VAliii^iaakitri^ 3 fi. 

VBtvpnj^, to4* 109 


507 

rflda, 3Sip 312. 513 

127 

ri&iw^fdlitnn, 31:3*. 

314, 301 

V4db8l^ 109 

VblliCtJft i>8« i 11411. 
Viclhckb^icub-tiblti. 107 it- 
Vi4hcllft 114 

Vidholi Nuxfbjibtt, 13a 
VldhdJs Sflntvta^ 114, 117, iX3» lib, 
*3i ^ iJSj 3*S 
VlilhCll* Vxndfttimip 114 
Vidboii vmda Nltflyanff^ni, 138 
VldhUlii VaAlb^AiAr72^ 114 
VididcvB, 536 

Vidklftn ^QrL 33fi ft«p 337 n- 
VldihuTitt^ tiij M* oonccpdoTf of 
354^ vini nf 

35A rf hJi 
ol 358 #r 

V'Md[-h^|i«fr'i»vlifmidft, 352, 3^^ % 

Ml nolfttn iKifitbn, 351 
VidihuTiianibuTtliii, 117^ 1841 
187; htt trwnicflt crf'il^uwmi 184 

VldihHrru^mbuvJ^ Rlcp^nmlcfl^v 

j 86 n. 

V||ililwfi^mlwvihlci£7mr 
183. t87 

VidfkftMifi i3j< 138 

Vidikmif Milift, 13a 

Vfdivyftymp m 

ailit. 

VijiATftxft, 44 ft* 

Vlilv^iiTU 118, 130 

5 il 

107 

a *7 it+ 

i3fl 

Vlmftndp 39^ 40 it, 

VumMXUidevttp 40 jii;^ 146 
Vlotlni^ PttM 191D, 380 K. 
Vlrai^liitfift, Ji4*p 
rd^ 4 | SJ2 

5TS 

v^$tikamfraf Siflp 318 
nZHiN^. t6, rj, 33, j#, 4j. 51, 54. *n- 
*7J, jeS* 4S3. 487 

VMijil«Vit, 3, 13, ift, *-7, Ji, *7,3(}. JJ, 

34. 27. J8. 3Ut +a "-. 57. '55. '*7. 

1 jS, 443 «!., 474. 475. 4fl7, 50*. 5*8 

474 

Vimdievt^n, 13 

tj 

VAhifkir^ 
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Mil*. 47f 

Vntdpum^'^ 1$ I 
Vatipi, ti4, tc7 
VAttyt AAaiiittTft, ij 6 
Vittra^Fr^r 

VfttijB Nrijf^hiidtva, m 

^rinivU^ |t£» aaii hJi nritum 
ul dRt-COlSiCAptt, 1^; hii trciEHHinE 
ao| 

VlUya VuTiudM^ 114^ [f6p 

ijo. ■.13. Wi 3Sii/3S^ jSo; 
lilt OTMlyi'm like cmerprt EtC dlfn. 
fcmicc, jsi: hiiii^kif) of Godi 351 i 
hm TOrulatlOll Hf Stlhu^^A VKtrtr M 
ibr faltity' isl tbf world, 350; tua Tev 
futulkm ^ Ibc ilcnial of £afi:sor^ 
bf dJ^imtkdc, 350 f fc^fl ’vic* of fifWi 

vpiiy^ Vanddffim^ to^ 

2^r A., J35 

407 m- 

rp 4S. +v« i 5^ ^53i 

281,^ 504, 50J* 510 

j6^ 304^ 553^ 305, tofeiL; 
ti» phiJo^cFph^i 50E U iPf. 

V«d#i i4f if^ ift* It, 44^ 6 j, 

88< 124, ibjp 2o|* M7* 

357, 4*ip 440. 441* 471* s*5^ 

510. 5 3 ■ 
ivdo^jwtiidttAdp 

Vedv Itiitwticd by God^ i j 
Vedavid* 40 ii_ 

lir 

Vedirjrtia Qhstia, lu* ijc 
VtikafB, i, B, O0J 07p ioo, 115, 117* 
■ 25i- *3^^ 157, 300, 305^ 307, 

355, 4*1* 403, 4i^p 463, 

471^ ^1. 482^ 456, 50S in 

fo S^pikbya acconiio^ to 
VyfUiiM Bbiktu, 471 it 4iy.J 
wdoMfdo mtcrprttaiiocn^ f05 ft 
iftj.; diilwk,, isji ¥»cw, i3f 
^^cdkntA-^li^ilw. no, ibi 

JJI 11.^ iji 

J03^ tij, JttB, 150. iOJCt 

.340 

VoditntBiipLrtii, *45 
^^ta.km^l»-ildhartf, 1J» 
t fddulG-kauimlk^, i^, 40j 

"fd^t^M^-koMimhha-p^k^f 4xa, 41 sb<p 
416 

^iK4cln(akrfFfitd»i^\ 13a 
404 If. 

^faJiiC0-jb0r«&AJijitl^ 204^ 316 
^*ddnt£^^^jillia.tiBfM!drJki$^ 405^ 403 


40,1, 41 tp 4:^2 

V^dAnta t8p 13^, 380- 

FjA£frtta-J4}itM^0Adp 113 
tWifrtfa: ^ Rii^gpia/i 0^ 

rojp rtj, 349 

Vid^ta-nd^MitUi-pf^pii, 400^ 403 

440 

T'Wdtild-F£[fr0, 2p ^ n.s 474 i, ^4 

4OOL 408.400 n. ^ 

410 tt.p 4JI n. 

rT7* 156, ix 3 a.* 130 
VouUlnllctryfi^ 132 

Vcdlnlk^ TTir 438* 481, 487s ^iruc- 
cbfHp 303: achooCf* 385; 

3J7: 4ti4: wrirAn^ 385 

Vcdlniin, 100 

VedAniwU, r 30* 15^- 4^5- 477 
VcdjtniJ Mldhava, 134, *35 
V«dinil NUjUiM^uiiaa. no it 

lOl, 103, J06* 

to7>ci3,128ir.«i;30>l6t^2oi^ai8»jos 
Vedic,. 18. 17. tSp 43 n., 57, 293. 5f», 
549; cuck*! 53*; cult, 518; doc- 
ifWA, ^17^ 510; duties 15^ 185* 
404,446, 420* u^uiicijnna. 185* 149. 
j30^ 441* iiKopkp 10. 20. 531; K- 
Hitiop, 4** 95. ti«** I+. Mi »*™- 
iiM* 517* 522p 140; tebooK i3t; 
idem, 531 •criptuw, j68; 
ieCtIL 301 (exes, ITi ttX, 300, 3VE« 

504 

Vogtttftbln. 07 
VdiU 37*. JT=. 374 
VriJiiMri Ji^ontp 360 
%^£fkkant i3, fij *.. b& a** 117*04. o^Pt.. 
03n.^ 00. 1*5 M.« JD7« e 10, n Ih e 14* 
115, 117. t48p ngu tzo, I2f fL, w. 
133, 134. 135 . IS^’k 111* 

■ 351 >35* *55 p * 5?^ 

1S3, 201 , s&i^ »7. 309. 310 . 

Itlp 312 0.* 113. 214, 4 ll^* 

119 n.* 320* 221. 33 J, MJi. *2b, 257 | 
223 . 230 , 4 J 2 , 2J3, I34+ #-1 

2j8. 340 h 541. 550 251.254. 553« 

as<&f 257i 36 i> 282, 2^3. 263. aftSa.* 
i6g, aTOp 277- aSii 282, i33* 
aSSp 23fl, *00. 301. 103* 295. 
ag?! .Mi* 3®?^ 1®3 p JOS. 300, 107, 
1^. Jitp 111* 3l4i SSf** 3»7 p 31®* 
310P 353 p Ja4t iifi 120. 317. 340. 
342, 344 p 34fe* 33^. 351- 355* 35^- 
380, 381. 3®3, 383. 458 j ajtulyft* 

9f foamAulH^nciP* 273 tf »0,; «t> 
upbnickf' oi «iirdta-^iii^dn«J-^'i'ddia. 
J33J B oneortEwiiif of ttamant^fs 
io^e, 435; condutlvc itsnadu on 

30 


out 


htdex 


a<iS 4 i fjleciMdtu nxLlum 
laJf dt^iHiit 0f ptnm^^ 


^lii cnticum uf the Ycp^ ttw of 
God, bia crrlkkm dj Yttd«vii 
Ffiffcitof Ml d#&ihhHii of per- 


cfoobE iitd uha, if4: ettof, dHlnl- dpptbn, at*- hh erm- 

iiiiii m, aioj error ami doubt. c^tionp a^j; bift e»didtat(^u^ con- 

reliCMHi, »S rfi to apte- «pt»n, ar>5 - to life and liimmw, 

njnBt wrm ihi; FoArarifira yiew to Nya/a th«in\ «w 

« Godp to admirakin of *jtjiiKw of, ztn^ f4 u^.- to rolatjon 

prffiwdfflatp |u« a dmamo n ef (h« vtf^r Umt wmoocunat h 
of ttrtc typtA of illuwii ton three identical with self* aiw; bia nfuia- 

^inu of view, ^ 4 *; hi4 mmlfm tion of Hiiddbiu and Clrtlka tbrory 

doiibtp IIjj to claasifiCHfkm of of 4*^^ to rtf^tarfen of 

doobt» ai2-ij; hit ccmtEptkm of Buddhur doerrmet of mckfncntxjii^ 

355 i hit conoepikrti of n»ip 36 » ft ifq,i to telytatMHi of 

to cntkto of HliljkaTii, 301; C^rvika osiwaity, 176; to roful*- 

l“ of Er^midatta* jgi; lion of CEntdiiMM twAdummaf^ 

to of and 7to-<rt; hie refulatiun of diUcrviii 

iTsardinit doubt. rkm of Gpd^ joa* to rdfutatfen of 

Ji t mtmi£| of Njtym theory of KHry^irdiia'^i v>ci« of God. jos; hia 

dDuotp ; lilt cfjtitorii of SftiTikliyo rffutatAm of SfliblJiyoHUitkljy*^ 

■r^uj^if in rf hia leftuatiao of 

ir^*; bn pUMOto of 530 mMjkulpmnOmt^ 2i i: to idiriotMsn 

mt#cj=n ^ Che Saiiihj'a oi ^djun, ^04 #f 4*4.; lil■ mfutatmu 

ao*:ii»cntici«DC)i/ of^Alurm'ithcorTaf MbiAflit, 3 iS- 
il^dkofii emtopitm of ito unity hia ttfmMthn of ^rihu^'a re- 

of iclf, 3^4Si to ctthimis of the view tomion of j^ivrulmt. so?i to teto 

tto h B ptoii™ witdy, 327 iadon of ito doniit of of^wton of 

to cmicm of tb* Tie^ tfeai bidivittol eonmti™, jiij rr «4.: 

r»ta in the iivh™tol jtou, tua rofoutfon of the Buddtot denial 


34^1^ lui czTticnEm of du virvr dut 
4JI edecta Atm ttoe owintc to dw 
owirradjcTumi 341 to critic 

QMtt of the vitm that amiyd and 
mdya ire didmou, 334 et w^.; hJi 
pmokrn of tfao viev ihai Bnhman 
it puce bliHp 344: hie oiiUcam of 
die view dwl MwimuncHi mtiqc 
ho pitiJiioed. jiij hit cdtkUm of 
die viBw thii (oQjciDiivww ii 
idpitkal with tdf^ 313 #r .mj,; hia 
ontieiiDa of the view that cqgaciotii-^ 
rM» ta oiie^ jmj hia critfeiant of this 
wtw that euuncijMiiwi k attained 
by nflht Icuowled^^ 326; to aiti- 
oim of dw vto that iodefEtmimte 
Hnhmnn could bo ircemaU 341: to 

crHif!iHPn dr%i >l 4 _ ~T . . .1. ._ 



of aulntatuscp or to tefetia^ 
tion of the dctol of the category of 
di^rtnoOf to rttoatiDTi I 3 f ihe 
doefrin* of the aU-porvaaimictt of 
aoub^ 2^1; to rtfutaticHi of Ihe 
fel«ty of ifw World ca the gtoood of 
^alldiiy, 313-14: to ri^fiitaiiDtt tif 
tbelfliity of dm world on tho ground 
of abannee <4 rdatkin botwtan the 
parcelvcf and dse perceived. 314 ti 
wfxi to reluEaiipfi of the ^tyflya 
dtjotrino of the furmiEtiDti of wh^ 
fitan parti, 1^2 hb Kftocion 

of ^ ponihtliry of xp*d!rd iccotdiair 
to SakWra^t kiiirtpretaitott^ 30b: hk 
refutation of tho naw of th« itfivc- 
toi of Br^mia under agi: 

hai rEbitotion of tbs view that 
rata In Bnherum, 317-1®; hit re- 
fulafidti gf the view dut peroeptidD 
refen to piire Beuiih jti: hb fe^ 
futatfOo of the view that Bnhman ia 
q^tyfeaa, 306; to taftitaiioft of the 
view thee the aeSf^fundnoalty of 
Endunan h oomjaiifeia, 3t*^i7j to 
Ttfijtiittafi of the view thnt the y ttcf> 
luhu of uuity can tod to hn*^ 
ftiediiite pctcepiioTit 30«-io; to 



. --ipu-ic 

♦efatiiiwM (, (inqudifictt, -aj; y, 
OTtlOara ^ the view that tta^aKum 
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bit 


fiUKHm af ihe vkw ih«t die wvrlil 
i» iDuKfiy. hU iped*! 

^Tcitmcfii of dMuhl« 207 fi mUh; ha 
nippon to tlic tluofy at 
raihiwi»n»ify«. 307 s bit Hippart 
The Vedk i^iimouyf 3031 lift 
iheory of <iiwimum«, * iiu*Tlty of 
iSB; hn tfindiTwnt ef nck^mv^ 
^3?; ha li^imrnt of dcobL aot; 

iretffnitai of lioubt oomparc-il 
^itb that of VmtndA Slkx$ym^ wi&i 
nil irrAnnctii of itiftrcnce^ 215 it 
*W-5 ha treumuRi of htf^k-ryah'- 
ia6-7t bn trcatmCTit uf 
niXttomy 04 Z14; biii tnal^ 

njem of ob|&cx, trj; tfE^tiEKnt 
ol piirdmann, hU tKKtmcol of 
^ao4nT9, 301 fi ti^.i hii truniknt 
of hh ImN 

OT^nt of iubuimot, a^l «f bit 
^^oHttrnl of iarka, ^7; hk uvit- 
“WJIT qf tfpet of fflfcfcnOc, €i 
bla tnuimiefiT of 
bu tmtcncni of Er>^£r^ 

^ vir^v uf fipiimi ot 3*15 

NH view of bi« 

viowf of oxiKiidFwllqn 3ti&iiuLble by 
304 1 Hii vitir of GoJ^ 
■57 a It^ view of inoimiuoii^ 
30»'3 ; bit VIEW of karma and jnyAn'^ 
iia new of karma and pr^ai^ 
1^93-4 F ^ of siuitfnfi 163 

bJi t^«w of prakfti, makat^ 
toit3fi4fro^ <pit+ i6j fi if^rj hii fkw 
in tideiioaLOtGod^^ k6i «l»g4 
™ view of tfiE rdatioo of the «pouh 
with Gmi, 377; hie view of veiidicy 
«f ^crmitj, aj73 bti viow of vitiat 
Mid vice* 301 i ^ Ww th*i crrmi 
cunwi ^iinMi by Bnhmi-linow^ 

^Kc, 307 r tu* tbm world ap- 

(Warwicc ooeiiiRiiEc ovHi after tiisj 
wifuctLcifi of 3oSj rmmt 

or ak4Ua^ aBJt; natuie of the aeniei, 
iSo mt iej,; iiMimT! of limOp *814; 
■Wunr of ^ulp a$6 wi wj.; o&tvd 1 
^Ic of CoeaEme't kifk; 375; re- 
Wttwio of C^TYflkm theory of wwil, 
ef teliiiition of the vitw 

UUf conadouenTss bdimg* to tha 
tdfatttBo of the vmvQ 
»GTi|inira] tc^ta cfinrwt 
fltihnvwi^ 340; Sankw't oonceptioii 
of ecmuic pf ajidy4 critiemd, 33^! 

^ cf leg. 

VtnlwpidtM, 133 
VenltBtB-4oi[ka« in 


Ve/LkayEfifibhln^ii HT 
VeftkiJit* ^udhl^ la, I Bp 
Veftkaticdiym, tta, tty 
Vehki|tdhvM4 131^ 131 

Vci^tijyik^ til 

Veibil kot^wledse, stb, liy^ 308^ 310 
VertHil ^Mthnomy^ ttM 
VeriHil* eoj 
Vena^ tSi 

4 # "■■ 

niikm^tl^divalSi it 
v^kan^^lBirat 4I 
I'ijynrp. iblt 386 
ri&AiAff, 475 

Vibntioii, zo4: 163 

Vtot* iMit^ 304, 347, 44 i 4 4^Ji 30^- 5<** 
SH. 533 
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